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AN ARCHAIC GREEK SPHINX IN BOSTON 


Tue Museum of Fine Arts has recently placed on exhibition an important addition 
to the collection of Classical art —an archaic Greek Sphinx from a grave-monument, 
together with its finial or capital (fig. 1).1 Both Sphinx and capital have been skil- 
fully reconstructed from many fragments by Mr. Young of the Museum’s Depart- 
ment of Conservation; the missing portions, fortunately, were so few that the cor- 
rectness of the reconstruction is assured. Figure 2 shows most of the parts which had 
to be restored in plaster. 

Both material and workmanship suggest that this is the work of an Athenian 
sculptor. Mr. Young has identified the marble of the Sphinx as “island marble” and 
that of the capital as Pentelic, a combination hardly possible outside Attica in the 
archaic period. The well known stele in the Metropolitan Museum (fig. 3), which 
carries an inscription in the Attic alphabet, not only provides the clearest evidence 
for the original use of our monument, but exhibits many striking similarities to it.’ 
In both cases Sphinx and finial were carved from separate pieces of marble and the 
Sphinx was fitted into a socket in the top of the finial and secured by lead. The New 
York finial was fastened to the shaft of the stele by a metal dowel, leaded through a 
hole in the back; the Boston finial has a large socket in the bottom (13 em. long, 6 
cm. wide, and 9.5 cm. deep) to receive a tenon or dowel, and also shows a hole at the 
back for pouring the lead. The pose of the Sphinx is similar in both monuments, 
with the body in profile to right and the head turned to face the spectator, and the 
suggestion of alertness, which is largely due to the position of the hind legs, is the 
same in both. The principal differences are that in the Boston Sphinx the hair is 
treated as a mass falling only to the shoulders and divided horizontally by wide, 
shallow grooves, the details of the wings are worked out plastically, and the breast 
feathers are treated as a scale pattern, whereas in the New York example, the hair 
is carved with three locks falling in front of each shoulder, the details in the wings 
are left almost entirely to the painter, and the breast feathers are more formally 
rendered as a diamond pattern. 

In the finials, also, though the fundamental idea is the same, there are marked 
differences. The basic pattern in both cases consists of two double volutes combined 
to form a “‘lyre”’ design, with palmettes in the interstices, but in the New York stele 
the heavier spirals are at the top. In the Boston finial the heavier spirals are at the 
bottom, and so produce a pleasanter effect. Again, in the New York example, the 
decoration was simply painted; in the Boston finial, the elements are defined by very 
careful incised lines. Most striking of all is the cutting away of the central portion of 
the Boston finial—a bold innovation which, when the stone was in place, un- 
doubtedly produced an effect of greater lightness than the solid slab of the New 
York gravestone. 

1 Acc. No. 40.576; total height, 141.7 em. (5534 in.), ht. of Sphinx, 75.2 em. (291% in.); ht. of capital, 
66.5 cm. (26% in.). See BMFA. xliii (June, 1945), pp. 24-26; figs. 1 and 2. 

2 Earlier discussions of the New York stele are now summarized in Miss Richter’s Archaic Aittic 
Gravestones, pp. 64 ff., figs. 73-79. Even the dimensions of the New York Sphinx and capital are close 
to those of the Boston example: ht. of Sphinx, 74 em.; ht. of capital, 68.6 em. 
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GEORGE H. CHASE 


Not the least among the contributions to our knowledge of archaic art made by 
the newcomer are the numerous well-preserved traces of color.* Some idea of these 
can be gained from black and white reproductions, but in view of the comparatively 
small number of works of ancient sculpture on which the scheme of the painting can 
be determined, an accurate account, based on a careful study by Mr. Young and 
his staff, seems desirable. 

On the Sphinx, the hair shows many remains of black; the rib of the wing and 
the curious horizontal moulding at the top of the leg were green; the feathers of the 
wing were painted in a repeated pattern of green, ° 
black, red, and blue. On the breast feathers there are 
sufficient traces to suggest that they were painted 
from top to bottom in alternate rows of red and blue. 

The abacus which finishes off the finial, into which 
the base of the Sphinx was set, is ornamented by 
four-pointed stars with three-petalled palmettes in 
the interstices; there are three of these on the front 
and one on each side, all carefully incised; centers 
and outer petals of the palmettes were painted 
black, the other elements, red. The volutes were 
outlined in black and have black centers, and the 
triangular spaces between them at top and bottom 
were also painted black. In the three-leaved pal- 
mettes, the outer leaves were red, the middle leaves ane age 
black, and, for the three upper palmettes, these ee 
colors were carried through to the back of the stone . eae 
on the mouldings which follow the lines of the pal- S 4 oe é 
mettes.* The red on the single leaves which fill the | "—— wes. 2S 
spaces at top and bottom of the spirals was also SS ee ee 
carried through on simple convex mouldings. On the 
plinth at the bottom is an incised guilloche or plait- 
band, colored black and red. Finally, on each of the 
sides of the plinth is incised a formal lotus pattern, Fe. 4.— Lotus Parrern on Fintan. 

Tue Brack AREAS ARE SHOWN 
painted black and red and bordered at the top by 
a band of black (fig. 4). An analysis of the pigments 
by Mr. Young and his staff has shown that the black is carbon, the red, red ochre, 
the green, malachite, and the blue, a frit (the familiar Egyptian blue). 

As to the date of our monument, further study tends to confirm my impression 
that it lies in the neighborhood of 530 B.c. Miss Richter’s dating of this type of grave 
monument in the third quarter of the sixth century seems to me absolutely sound, 
as well as her proposed date of about 540 B.c. for the New York stele.® There is much 


3On the much debated question of polychromy in Greek sculpture, see the recent studies of Miss 
Richter and Mr. Hall in BMMA. ns ii, 8, pp. 233-240, pls. 1-1v, and AJA. xlviii, 1944, pp. 321-336, 
pls. vi-x1. 

4 It is to be noted that the three lower palmettes about the central opening are not carried through 
to the back. The sculptor evidently realized that such details could not be seen from below —a bit of 
evidence perhaps for his eminently “practical” point of view. * Archaic Attic Gravestones, pp. 51-74. 
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AN ARCHAIC GREEK SPHINX IN BOSTON 


to be said, too, for her theory that such elaborate memorials to the dead were set 
up by the great aristocratic Athenian families on their country estates and over- 
thrown not long after they were erected. The fact that the fragments of the New 
York stele were used to line a series of graves of the late sixth century is best ex- 
plained by such a theory, and perhaps our monument adds its bit of evidence in the 
clear traces of chisel marks in the lead by which the Sphinx was fastened to its base. 
The unusual preservation of the color on both monuments certainly suggests that 
they were buried not long after they were completed. 

The improved design in the finial and the more detailed treatment of the Sphinx 
suggest a somewhat later date for our monument than that of the New York stele, 
but this may, of course, be only a matter of a different sculptor. In any case, the 
work has all the charm of that archaic art of Attica which the excavation of the 
Athenian Acropolis first revealed and which only gains in attractiveness as new 
examples are brought to light. 
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ACHAEMENIAN SCULPTURE 


GREEK vases of the orientalizing schools demonstrate the sovereign freedom with 
which their painters used oriental motives and compositions for their own purposes; 
and by the end of the sixth century Greek art divested itself of a certain sumptuous- 
ness which was the last remnant of the Asiatic heritage. Yet at the same time Greek 
genius was exploited in the realization of a purely “barbarian”’ project at the east- 
ernmost fringe of the ancient world. May an orientalist be allowed to pay tribute to 
Beazley by discussing this event. 

The Greeks and Persians are jointly responsible for the novel features of Achae- 
menian sculpture; Mesopotamia, on the other hand, supplied its links with the past. 
The complexity of these affinities is due to the peculiar circumstances in which the 
latest school of ancient Near Eastern art arose. It had no native antecedents and 
was created to meet the unprecedented situation in which the Persians found them- 
selves after Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon (539 B.c.). A nomadic or semi-nomadie 
people had subjected one of the main centers of civilization; it could either accept 
or destroy the cultural heritage. Cyrus made a choice which reminds us, not of 
Djengis Khan, but of Charlemagne. He assumed the dignity of * King of Babylon” 
which — like that of Roman Emperor—carried with it implications far beyond the 
scope of native traditions. The tribal chieftain became a symbolical figure whose 
significance derived from immemorial associations rather than from actual power. 

Mesopotamian art had evolved a setting appropriate for its royalty; and the 
Persians borrowed this. The Achaemenian palates, like those of Mesopotamia, were 
built on large artificial terraces; their gates were guarded by winged demons and 
human-headed bulls. Their walls were built of mud brick and decorated with panels 
of polychrome glazed tiles and slabs of sculptured stone. The Persian god —not 
depicted hitherto — was now shown hovering over the king in a winged disc, as Assur 
had been portrayed for many centuries on Assyrian monuments. This particular 
derivation suggests that the Persians were concerned with externals in adopting 
Mesopotamian art forms. It is most unlikely that their conception of Ahura-mazda 
was in any way affected by the appearance of a divine image in the royal palace. 
Nor is it probable that the human-headed bull and other monsters possessed the 
same definite characters for the Persians as for the people who had conceived 
them. In fact, from the first, the Persians took certain liberties with Mesopotamian 
motives. This is shown with particular clarity by the one figure which we can assign 
to the reign of Cyrus the Great (fig. 1). It is the four-winged genius of Pasargadae, 
probably imitating similar genii at the Assyrian palace gates, for the inscription 
of Cyrus which appears above it merely identifies the builder. The demon is dressed 
in the fringed shawl of the Mesopotamians, but it wears the short round beard of 
the Persians and a crown, consisting of feathers, horns, uraei and dises, which be- 
longs to Egyptian deities. The manner in which the figure is rendered conforms 
entirely with Assyrian usage (fig. 2); the flat relief, the elaborate engraving of the 
wings and of the tassels of the shawl are indistinguishable from Assyrian work. This 
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ACHAEMENIAN SCULPTURE 


dependence on Mesopotamian procedure is understandable enough. There are no 
indications that the Persians possessed a monumental art of their own, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the accident of discovery has withheld from us monu- 
ments of the pre-Achaemenian period. We should hardly expect nomadic tribes to 
extend their interest beyond the applied arts. We may credit them with the manu- 
facture of fine and showy weapons and horse trappings; rugs, blankets and hangings; 
and decorated leatherwork. We may even suppose that the pillared hall, the one 
feature of Achaemenian architecture without a Mesopotamian prototype, imitated 
the vast tent of a tribal chief; but its stone columns are collateral products of the 
complicated development in the eastern Mediterranean which also produced the 
Ionic column. In the columns, as in the headdress of the figure at Pasargadae, the 
western marches of the empire were made to contribute to the splendor of the setting 
in which the “ King of Kings” was henceforth to move. 

Darius’ building inscription from Susa explicitly mentions the tasks assigned to 
craftsmen from different parts of his domains in the erection of his palace. Ionians 
were among them, and it is clearly due to them that the reliefs of Darius and his 
successors present a clear break with Near Eastern traditions. The innovation is a 
formal one. At Susa and Persepolis relief is conceived as a plastic rendering of bodies 
(figs. 3, 5), and this conception is practically without precedent in the ancient Near 
East.' In Egypt and Mesopotamia modeling played a subordinate part in relief, 
which remained linear in character. The outlines of figures were the same, whether 
they were executed in paint (as at Tel Barsip) or in stone (as at Khorsabad). The 
surface of the figures stood out before the background, but as a parallel plane (figs. 
2,6), not as the protruding mass of a three-dimensional body emerging from the stone. 
Ancient Near Eastern relief remained essentially flat, even when enriched with 
modeled details; and details were often engraved rather than modeled. Thus it may 
be dubbed “reinforced drawing,” and its affinities in composition and the rendering 
of nature are entirely with drawing and painting, not with sculpture in the round. 
It is one of the achievements of Greek art that sculpture in the round and sculpture 
in relief became related branches of plastic art and shared more than the material 
in which they were executed. In the light of this distinction the figure from Pasar- 
gadae (fig. 1) appears as a traditional Near Eastern work, while the sculptures from 
Susa and Persepolis embody the Greek conception of relief. Hence, the change must 
have occurred in the reign of Darius I (522-486 B.c.), who, moreover, mentioned 
Greeks among the workmen engaged in the work at Susa. 

It is important to realize that the contrast between Achaemenian and older Near 
Eastern art is one not of detail but of principle. It appears in the horses’ heads 
(figs. 5, 6) as well as in the human figures (figs. 2, 3). The Persian work shows the 
arms modeled through the clothes, and the plastic value of the folds is fully under- 
stood. The manner in which these are rendered, especially at the back of the leg 
and at the lower edge of the gown between the legs, corroborates the conclusion 


1 There are some exceptions to this rule, but they are not numerous. Babylonian —in contrast with 
Assyrian — relief is.sometimes so thick that the modeling becomes plastic; this is the case, for instance, 
in the stele of Urnammu from Ur, now in the University Museum at Philadelphia. But this is a passing 
phase, confined to the centuries about 2000 B.c. Peripheral or provincial work sometimes suggests plas- 
ticity by its heaviness. An example of this is the well-known figure in relief at the gate of Boghazkeuy. 
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which we drew from the general character of the new style. For in contemporary 
Greek works folds are rendered by exactly the same formulas; and these represent, 
in fact, the solution of a problem which had preoccupied Greek sculptors since the 
seventh century, while the Orient had been precluded from considering it by the 
non-plastic conception of relief to which it adhered. 

We are relieved from tracing the precise affinities of the Greek craftsmen who 
worked for Darius by Miss Richter’s authoritative contribution to this volume. 
We must emphasize, however, that it is not plastic enrichment alone which distin- 
guishes Achaemenian from older Near Eastern reliefs. In two respects the Persian 
work is poorer than its predecessors. In Egypt and Mesopotamia, relief had been 
developed into an almost perfect vehicle for narrative. Even complex occurrences, 
like large-scale battles, could be adequately —even impressively — rendered. We find 
with other subjects, such as the mourning scenes in some Egyptian tombs or the 
hunting scenes of Assurnasirpal and Assurbanipal, another quality which Achae- 
menian relief totally lacks: power of expression. The Achaemenian reliefs are mo- 
notonous and their repertory is most restricted: the king enthroned, entering the 
palace or giving audience; a combat between two monsters, or between king and 
beast; the bringing of tribute; the attendance of the kings’ servants. The dullness of 
many of these designs cannot be gauged from published illustrations. These gen- 
erally consist of isolated scenes; but if we see a pleasing group of five or six tribute 
bearers bringing a ram, horse, camel or bull, we must remember that each of these 
groups recurs more than once, with but slight variations, in the three or four friezes 
covering a single piece of wall (fig. 9). The deadliest sections, with files of numberless 
persons, are hardly ever illustrated (fig. 4, right bottom corner). 

But our attitude towards these reliefs is at variance with that of their makers. 
It was never intended that they should be scrutinized, and a comparison with 
Assyrian reliefs is fallacious because the latter fulfilled a different function. In the 
Assyrian palaces reliefs were found in the courtyards, halls and audience chambers, 
where waiting people had ample leisure to follow the pictorial narratives in all their 
detail. The Achaemenian friezes, on the other hand, occur on the outside of the 
artificial terrace upon which the palace stood (fig. 4). Dominated by the walls and 
roofs of the buildings which have now disappeared, they merely served to give 
decorative emphasis to the most important external features of the architectural 
whole, the stairway entrances. 

Not only the reliefs, but also sculptures in the round possess an ornamental char- 
acter. It is revealing that no free-standing Achaemenian statue is known, and that 
the figures in the round which we possess are ornate parts of architecture, door- 
jambs, or capitals of columns; their subordination to an architectural whole ex- 
plains the curiously subdued character of Achaemenian art. Let us compare two 
renderings of the same subject —a human-headed bull (figs. 7, 8). The Persians care- 
fully copied factual details such as the ear-pendants or the drooping ends of the 
moustache. But the vigor of the Assyrian original is lost, or rather avoided. The 
piece from Khorsabad shows sharp edges, re-entrant surfaces, bold shadows; the 
Achaemenian renders his subject with a smooth and gentle gracefulness: compare, 
for instance, the line bordering the beards on the cheeks of the figures or the lines 
of the eyebrows. 
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We cannot hold Greek craftsmen responsible for the divergence from Mesopo- 
tamian models which we have just discussed; lack of vivacity and vigor are the last 
qualifications appropriate to Greek art of the late sixth century. And it is time to 
remember that the craftsmen from many nations who were brought together at Susa 
and Persepolis merely contributed their several shares to a work for which there was 
no prototype in any of the countries from which they came. The work as a whole, 
and the spirit which pervaded it, was Persian. The very features which seemed 
shortcomings when we compared Achaemenian sculpture with that of Egypt or 
Assyria, appear consistent with its true nature when we consider it on its own merits. 
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Achaemenian sculpture is decorative, and it is in the nature of ornament to be 
subservient. When a design arrests us by its subject matter or the exceptional vigor 
of its execution, it transgresses the limits set to decoration. The patterns and 
rhythms achieved by a repetition of figures or groups are, on the other hand, pre- 
eminently suitable for ornament. In Persia files of figures occur in works of art in 
other materials than stone; these are depicted in the reliefs and are, therefore, con- 
temporary. The woven or embroidered canopy over the king (fig. 3) displays a file 
of lions. The same motive occurs in the border of a war chariot, probably made of 
metal. When we realize that the principles of Achaemenian sculpture are the same 
as those of the applied arts of the period, we can dissolve the paradox implied in the 
foregoing pages. We have said that the Persians did not possess a monumental art 
of their own, that foreign craftsmen produced the Achaemenian palaces and that the 
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outcome of their heterogeneous contributions was nevertheless essentially Persian 
in character: a newly-formed art would thus bear the stamp of a people unfamiliar 
with its practice and potentialities. But now that we have recognized the decorative 
. character of Achaemenian sculpture, the Persian share of the new achievement can 
be understood. Textile and metal work are often highly developed among nomadic 
people, and the Persians who directed the hosts of foreign laborers collected at 
Susa and Persepolis might well have been able to draw on the traditions of their own 
native crafts. If we now look once more at the files of figures which form so large a 
proportion of the extant sculptures (fig. 10), we notice certain small variations in 
the gestures which do not interfere with the general decorative effect while yet en- 
riching the design. They are of the same order as the variations in color and small 
patterns which occur in hand-made carpets. In fact, the Achaemenian reliefs are the 
earliest representatives of a school of art which survives to this day in the manu- 
facture of Persian rugs. 
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GREEKS IN PERSIA 


ACHAEMENIAN sculpture is a curious phenomenon.! We can trace in it no develop- 
ment—no rise, acme, or decline, as in most arts. It is a conglomerate, made up 
of several recognizable styles, and yet singularly impressive. Dr. Herzfeld in 1941 in 
his Iran in the Ancient East * eloquently stated the problem: “‘ The Iranians, at the 
time of their immigration, were a fresh and young nation. We would expect that 
they created an art essentially young and new. That has not been the case. They 
adopted the art of the Ancient East at a phase reached in north-west Iran at the 
beginning of the first millennium. They proceeded in the direction this art had al- 
ready taken, and achieved results unparalleled in splendour. But that result was not 
a young art with the germs of a long and great future, but an old art, the very Jast 
phase of the Ancient East, with no future.” 

That is one side of the picture and an important one; but perhaps we can supple- 
ment it. Let us recall the history of the early Achaemenids. Within the space of little 
more than a single generation “a previously obscure and secluded nation” had 
achieved the mastery of the whole Orient. Under Cyrus (559-529 B.c.) it had con- 
quered the Medes, the Lydians, the Greeks of Asia Minor, the Carians, the Lycians, 
the Babylonians; under Cambyses (529-521; B.c.) Egypt was annexed; and under 
Darius (522 or 521-486 or 485 B.c.) this vast Persian empire was consolidated and 
the Island Greeks were subjugated. Only Greece proper was able to hold its own 
against Darius’ mighty hordes at Marathon (490 B.c.) and to defeat his successor 
Xerxes (486 or 485-465) at Salamis (480), Plataea (479) and Mykale (479). The 
Persians, therefore, were a great conquering nation, who owed their success to mili- 
tary and administrative efficiency, but who had little previous artistic experience. 
Yet they are credited with suddenly producing the splendid sculptures of the royal 
palaces of Pasargadae, Susa, and Persepolis, finely wrought metal vases and sta- 
tuettes, and delicately engraved sealstones. How was such a phenomenon possible? 

Dr. Henri Frankfort, in the article preceding mine, has clarified the problem. He 
has predicated Oriental and Greek.strains in Persian art, clearly distinguishing be- 
tween them, and has called our attention to an important piece of evidence —the 
building inscription of the palace of Susa found during the last two decades.* 

Being a Greek archaeologist, I shall confine myself to the Greek aspect of the 
problem —for only in that field am I competent to make a contribution—and deal 
specifically with the relation of Achaemenian to Greek sculpture. I want first to 

1Jn writing this article I have been much helped by stimulating discussions with Messrs Herzfeld, 
Hauser, Dimand, Wilkinson, and R. G. Kent. Good illustrations of Achaemenian sculpture will be found 
in Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, 1922, pls. 13 ff.; Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East (hereafter 
referred to’as Iran), 1941, pls. txvi ff.; E. F. Schmidt, “Treasury of Persepolis,” OJC. 21, 1939, 
figs. 14-16; Encyclopédie photographique de l'art ii, 1936, pp. 43, 44, 45B; Pope, Survey of Persian Art iv, 
1938 (hereafter referred to as Survey), pls. 84 ff., pls. 90-100. My figs. 12, 16, 25, 27, 28 are from photo- 
graphs supplied by the Metropolitan Museum of Art; figs. 4, 17, 19, 21, 22 from photographs supplied 
by the Oriental Institute; fig. 20 is from a photograph by H. Wagner. Mr. Erich Schmidt has generously 


given me permission to publish fig. 21 in advance of his publication. 
2P. 247. 3 See ftn. 16. 
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Fic. 1.—SToNE RELIEF FROM PASARGADAE Fic. 2.—Strone RELIEF FROM SusA 
(Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt. aus Iran i, pl. 3) (Encyclopédie photographique de l’ Art ii, pl. 44A) 
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Fig. 3.—Guazep TERRACOTTA RELIEF Fig. 4.—StToNe RELIEF FROM 
FROM SUSA PERSEPOLIS 
(Encyclopédie photographique de l’ Art ii, pl. 50) 
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enlarge on Mr. Frankfort’s analysis of Greek elements in the Achaemenian reliefs, 
and then to reinforce his claim of a Greek share in that sculpture. Inevitably I shall 
occasionally repeat what has already been said by Mr. Frankfort. 

Much has been written of late regarding the rendering of the drapery of some of 
the figures on Achaemenian reliefs.‘ In the sculptures of Pasargadae, Susa, and 
Persepolis the loose garments of the “‘ Persians” are arranged in stacked folds with 
zigzag edges (cf. figs. 1-4, 21). On the outer side of the sleeve, when seen in profile, 
the stacked folds are obliquely placed with a zigzag edge in one direction; in the 
lower part of the garment a bunch of vertical folds, symmetrically stacked in two 
directions with a zigzag edge running up and down from a central pleat, is flanked 
by curving ridges; when the body is seen in profile one such set of vertical folds and 
ridges is regularly shown, when in full front two sets are indicated; (occasionally, 
however, two sets are indicated even on a profile body, ef. figs. 2, 21).° This highly 
sophisticated convention is common to archaic Greek and Achaemenian monu- 
ments, but is not found elsewhere in this early period. The similarity of treatment 
has been explained in two ways—by Greek influence on Persia, and by Persian 
influence on Greece. The latter theory was based on the belief that the reliefs of 
Pasargadae with folds arranged according to this scheme belonged to the early 
period of Cyrus (559-550 B.c.) and therefore antedated the Greek renderings. 
Herzfeld himself, however, has suggested that, except for the famous ‘winged 
genius” (fig. 1 in Frankfort’s article), the Pasargadae reliefs could well be later, 
and could date from the last years of Cyrus’ reign. If we predicate that the palace 
of Pasargadae, like that of Persepolis, was a long time in building we could go down 
still further, the sculptural] decorations being among the last things which would be 
finished. They would then not be far removed in date from those of Susa and Perse- 
polis, which we know to have belonged to the time of Darius (522 or 521-486 or 485 
B.c.) and his son Xerxes (486 or 485-465). 

Once the priority in the dating of the Pasargadae reliefs is removed, the claim that 


‘this particular rendering of folds was adopted by Greece from Persia falls to the 
tl ticul 1 g of fold lopted by (¢ f P. falls to tl 


ground. In Greece we can trace a consecutive development of such stvlizations from 
the second quarter of the sixth century on, starting with tentative renderings and 
becoming increasingly complex, until during the last third of the sixth century and 
the first decade or so of the fifth the highly stylized convention in question is reached 
—presently to be dissolved into more naturalistic representations. Moreover, this 

‘Cf. Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Tran i, 1929-1930, pp. 13 ff., and Iran, p. 259 f.: 
Moortgat, * Hellas und die Kunst der Achaemeniden” in Mitt. der altorientalischen Gesellschaft ii, 1926. 
pp. 3 ff.; Contenau, Revue d’ Assyriologie xxxvii, 1940, pp. 61 ff. 

5 Cf. also Coomaraswamy, BMF A. xxxi, 1933, pp. 21 ff., frontispiece; Survey iv, pl. 98. 

6 Dr. Herzfeld, in a letter to me, summarized the evidence as follows: “‘The inscriptions (some of 
which are in the field above the sculptures) are trilingual—Old Persian, Elamite and Babylonian. 
Elam was occupied by Persian tribes probably from 594 B.c., and there is nothing exceptional in the 
use of that language. But one would not expect to find Babylonian used before the conquest of Babylon 
in 539. The answer depends upon a larger problem. The Persians did not ‘invent’ their cuneiform 
script; they took over the chancery style from the Medes. There must have been Median inscriptions. 
In case the Medes already made use of three languages, not because they owned Elam and Babylon, 
but because their scribes were all Elamites and Babylonians, the appearance of Babylonian in Pasar- 
gadae would have no bearing upon the date of the inscriptions.” 
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progression may be observed not in isolated instances, but throughout Greek art, 
East and West, both in sculpture and in vase painting. 

Figs. 5-16 give a few instances of this evolution. The simple renderings of folds 
stacked in one direction with a single zigzag edge occur in the second quarter and 
middle of the sixth century; for instance, in two statues in Berlin (figs. 5, 6), some of 
the statues from Branchidai in London (ef. fig. 8), the limestone Water-Carrier in 
Athens, the Europa from Selinus (fig. 9), the Akropolis kore no. 593,-and a statue 
in Samos (fig. 7). The more complicated renderings of folds stacked in two direc- 
tions—generally asymmetrically, occasionally symmetrically—with two zigzag 
edges running up and down from a central pleat, appear in the middle and the third 
quarter of the century; for instance, in the Lyons kore (fig. 10), the metope of 
Perseus from Selinus (fig. 11), the warriors by Lydos (fig. 12), and the pediment of 
the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi (fig. 13). The highly sophisticated arrangement 
apparent in Achaemenian reliefs of one or more groups of symmetrically stacked 
folds flanked by curving ridges is current in Greek art from before 525 B.c. (see 
fig. 13) until the early fifth century. We may cite as examples a seated statue from 
Miletos in Paris (fig. 14), the Athena from the West pediment of the temple at 
Aegina (fig. 15), and a Maenad on a kylix in New York (fig. 16). Soon afterwards a 
more naturalistic style was evolved. In Persia, on the other hand, no such develop- 
ment can be observed. The final stage suddenly appears— without antecedents 7 
and without descendants—at the very time when it had become current in Greece. 
It would seem impossible under these circumstances to predicate that Greece 
adopted the convention from Persia. 

The Greek elements in the Achaemenian reliefs are, moreover, not confined to this 
particular representation of folds in loose drapery. There are many other parallel 
renderings. Some are specifically Greek; others occur also in Oriental art — Hittite, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian. Many of the latter had been borrowed from the 
Orient by Greece in the seventh and the early sixth century — “the period of Oriental 
influence”’ in Greek art—but by the later sixth century had been thoroughly ab- 
sorbed and had become current Greek formulae. We may list a few obvious instances 
of Greek elements in Achaemenian sculpture: the wavy, closely spaced ridges in 
the tunics of the “Syrian” and “Lydian” tributaries and the curving, more 
amply spaced ridges in their heavy mantles * (fig. 17) are regularly used in archaic 
Greek art to distinguish the folds of the soft, thin material of chitons from the 
heavier material of the himatia (cf. fig. 18). The rendering of hair and beard by 
delicate, slightly wavy ridges, ending in one or more rows of spiral curls, or by 
spiral curls only (ef. fig. 19) is an accepted convention also in archaic Greek art, 
beginning about the middle of the sixth century and becoming current in the late 
sixth (cf. fig. 20). The carving of the profile eye in full front view, with both corners 
visible —the outer one in the form of an acute angle, the inner one shaped as a loop 

7 To meet this cogent argument, Moortgat (op. cit., pp. 29-31, pl. x1m, 3-5) advanced the theory 
that certain straight and curving lines on figures from the Oxus Treasure and on a rock carving from 
Issakawand, dated by Herzfeld in the time of Cyrus, are antecedents of the later schematized folds 
and concludes: “‘Leider ist uns die Plastik der Cyrusbauten in Pasargadae fast vollstiindig verloren 
gegangen, sonst wiirden wir in ihr gewiss die Stilentwicklung zwischen 550 und 520 v. Chr. sich voll- 
ziehen sehen.” 8 Herzfeld, Iran, pl. uxxvu1; Survey iv, pl. 93A. 
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Fic. 6.— Kore From East 
GREECE, IN BERLIN. ABout 570 B.c. 
(Wiegand, Berliner Museen x\viii, 1927, p. 63, fig. 3) 


5.— Kore From Attica IN BERLIN. Fig. Stature From East 
Axsout 580-570 B.c. GreeEcE. Asout 550 B.c. 
(Buschor, Alisamische Standbilder, Fig. 160) 
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Fig. 8. —SEATED FIGURE FROM 
Brancuipal. Apout 570-550 B.c. 
(Pryce, Cat. Sculp. Brit. Mus. i, 1, B275) 


Fic. 9.— Europa, From SELINus. ABOUT 
575-550 B.c. 
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Fic. 10.— KorE FROM THE Fic. 11.—PERsEus on METOPE Fig. 12.—W ARRIOR BY Lypos ON 
AKROPOLIS, IN Lyons AND ATHENS. FROM SELINUS. ABouT 540 B.c. Ky.ix 25.78.6 In New York. Asout 
Asout 550 B.c. 540 B.c. 


(Payne and Young, Archaic Marble Sculp- 
ture from the Acropolis, pl. 22, 2) 


Fic.£13. OF THE SIPHNIAN TREASURY 
AT Detput. BEForE 525 B.c. 
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Fic. 15.— ATHENA FROM WEST 
PEDIMENT OF TEMPLE AT AEGINA. 
Asout 490 B.c. 


(From a cast) 


Fic. 14. —SEATED STATUE FROM MILETOS 
IN THE Louvre. 525-500 B.c. 
(Encyclopédie photographique iii, pl. 141) 


Fic. ON Ky.rx 06.1021.166 In New York. Aspout 510-500 B.c. 
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Fic. 18.—SrEaTED GODDESS FROM 
THE FRIEZE OF THE SIPHNIAN 
Treasury, DELPHI. BEFORE 525 B.c. 


Fig. 17.—TRipuTE BEARERS FROM PERSEPOLIS 


Fig. 19.—Heapb or A TRIBUTE BEARER FROM PERSEPOLIS 


Fig. 20.— HEAD FROM THE PEDIMENT OF THE T 
or Apotto at Ererria, IN Cuarxkis. Late SI 
CENTURY B.C. 
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to indicate the canthus—occurs regularly also in late archaic Greek art; and the 
representation of the eyebrow as a ridge—though it does not generally appear in 
Greek marble sculptures, since eyebrows there were marked in color—may be ob- 
served in archaic Greek bronzes. The placing of two contesting animals near the 
angle of a triangle—which was adopted in the tacara and the tripylon at Per- 
sepolis *—is a familiar device in archaic Greek pediments; we may cite as an example 
the West pediment of the temple of Apollo at Delphi dated about 510 B.c.!° The 
principle of isocephaly, observable in many Achaemenian reliefs, is a regular conven- 
tion also in archaic Greek art. The beautiful animals on the friezes of Persepolis — 
the lions, horses, donkeys, bulls, rams, kids, camels " (figs. 21, 22) —though occa- 
sionally of different breeds from those of archaic Greece — are carved with similar 
conventions, with the same curling tufts, for instance, on manes and fleeces. The 
ibexes on the handles of the vase carried by the “Syrian” tributary at Persepolis 
are similar to archaic Greek representations. The lovely silver handles in Berlin 
and Paris in the form of winged ibexes, with heads of satyrs on the attachments “ 
(cf. fig. 23) are pure Greek. Above all, the delicacy of the work and the lightness of 
touch in many of the Achaemenian products are typically Greek — making allowance, 
of course, for occasional variations due to the difference in materials — dark Persian 
limestone as against white Greek marble. The costumes,'® however, the accoutre- 
ments, the types of the figures, and the composition are not Greek; and above all 
the theme—an Oriental potentate with his subjects and tributaries, repeated ad 
infinitum —is far removed from Greek conceptions. 

How can we account for this combination of a Greek archaic style and a marked 
Oriental flavor? Are we to envisage gifted Persian sculptors who had studied in 
Greek lands and had become thoroughly imbued by the current Greek style? A more 
natural explanation is furnished by the building inscription from Susa '* to which 
Mr. Frankfort has called our attention. This inscription in three languages — Old 
Persian, Babylonian, and Elamite—has been reconstructed from many fragments 
which have come to light at different times during the last two decades. Since it is as 
yet little known among classical archaeologists,’ we may briefly recall its contents, 

® Herzfeld, Iran, pls. xtvu, L111; Survey iv, pl. 85B. 10 Fouilles de Delphes iv, pl. 33. 

t Herzfeld, Iran, pls. LxxviI-Lxxx1; Survey iv, pls. 91-94, 99. 

12 Herzfeld, Iran, p. 271, mentions the famous Naisaean breed of horses as a favorite one in Persia. 

13 Herzfeld, Iran, pls. uXxxtI, LXXXIV. 

14 Cf. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, pl. 49; Survey iv, pl. 112. 

15 Much hasbeen written on the costumes of the various tributaries in the Persian reliefs (cf. eyg. 
Seyrig, Syria xviii, 1937, pp. 4 ff.; Herzfeld, Iran, pp. 271 ff.; Schoppa, Die Darstellung der Perser in 
der griechischen Kunst, pp. 46 ff.). I am not competent to enter these discussions. When Persians are 
depicted by Greek artists in Greece their costumes are seldom accurate, an Oriental-looking costume of 
sleeved tunic, trousers, shoes, and “tiara” being generally improvised by the Greek artist (ef. e.g. 
Beazley, CV., Oxford, 1, p. 2; Gow, JHS. xlviii, 1928, pp. 144 ff.; Schoppa, op. cit., pp. 49 ff.). In Persia 
itself one would of course expect the correct Persian costume to be depicted. 

16 Scheil, Mémoires de la Mission archéologique de Perse xxi, 1929, pp. 3 ff.; xxiv, 1933, pp. 105 ff.; 
Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran iii, 1931, pp. 29 ff.; Kénig, Mitteilungen der vorder- 
asiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft xxxv, 1930, pp. 1 ff.; Weissbach, AfO. vii, 1931-1932, pp. 37 ff.; R. G. 
Kent, JAOS. li, 1931, pp. 193 ff.; liii, 1933, pp. 1 ff.; Herzfeld, Altpersische Inschriften, 1938, pp. 13-17. 

17 For instance, Stanley Casson in his chapter on Achaemenian Sculpture in Survey i, pp. 346 ff., 
does not mention it (though the inscription is given by Unvala in i, p. 339). In AA. 1932, cols. 269 ff., 
it is briefly cited by Schaeder. 
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Fig. 22.— CAMEL FROM PERSEPOLIS 


Fig. 23.—Sirver HANDLE IN THE Form oF A WINGED 
TBEx, IN THE LOUVRE 
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adopting the English text as reconstructed and translated by Roland G. Kent,'* 
noting, however, some variant readings and translations by Herzfeld and Konig. 

It falls into three parts. First comes a preamble on the greatness of Darius the 
king (lines 1-22): ““A great god is Ahuramazda, who created this earth, . . . who 
made Darius king, one king of many, one lord of many. I am Darius, great king, 
king of kings, king of countries, king of this earth . . . what was done by me, 
all that by the will of Ahuramazda I did.’ Then follow a description of the palace of 
Susa and a list of the materials brought from different lands (lines 22-47): ** This is 
the palace which at Susa I erected. From afar its ornamentation (Herzfeld translates 
Material) was brought. Down the earth was dug, until rock-bottom I reached. When 
the excavation was made, rubble was packed down, one part 40 ells in depth, the 
other 20 ells in depth. On that rubble a palace I erected. And that the earth was dug 
down, and that the rubble was packed down, and that the brick was moulded 
(Herzfeld translates gestrichen), the Babylonian folk, it did that. The cedar timber, 
this—a mountain named Lebanon—from there was brought; the Assyrian folk, it 
brought it to Babylon; from Babylon the Carians and Ionians brought it to Susa. 
The yakd-wood from Gandara was brought and from Carmania. The gold from 
Sardis and from Bactria was brought, which was utilized here (Herzfeld and Koénig 
translate verarbeitet). The stone—lapis lazuli and carnelian—which was utilized 
(verarbeitet) here, this from Sogdiana was brought. The stone —turquoise —this 
from Chorasmia was brought, which was utilized (verarbeitet) here. The silver and 
the copper from Egypt were brought. The ornamentation with which the wall was 
adorned (reading [p]i8ta; Herzfeld reads |d|i8ta and translates das Material fiir den 
Bau der Burgmauer), that from Ionia was brought. The ivory which was utilized 
(verarbeitet) here, from Ethiopia and from Sind and from Arachosia was brought. 
The stone pillars which here were utilized (verarbeitet)—a place named Abirddué, 
in Uja—from there were brought.” Finally (lines 47 ff.) —and this is the important 
part as far as the present argument is concerned—comes an enumeration of the 
different nationalities of the workers: “‘The stone cutters '* who wrought the stone, 
those were Ionians and Sardians. The goldsmiths who wrought the gold, those were 
Medes and Egyptians. The men who wrought the ismalu, those were Sardians and 
Egyptians. The men who wrought the baked brick, those were Babylonians (or 
Ionians resident in Babylonia [see infra]). The men who adorned the wall (reading 
apiéa; 2° Herzfeld reads apiy[a] and translates die Bauleute die die Burgmauer 
beaufsichtigten), those were Medes and Egyptians. —Says Darius the king: At Susa 
here a splendid (task) was ordered; very splendid did it turn out. Me may Ahura- 
mazda protect, and Hystaspes; who is my father, and my country.” 

We could have no better explanation of the different styles observable at Susa 

18 T want herewith to acknowledge the kind help given me on this inscription by Mr. Kent and by 
Professor L. H. Gray. 

19 In the version printed in the JAOS. liii, 1933, p. 9, line 47, Mr. Kent had: “‘The artisans who 
wrought the stone;”’ but he has written me that he now prefers the version above given and will adopt 
it for his forthcoming publication of Persian inscriptions. This applies also to a few other minor changes 
incorporated above. 


20 Mr. Kent in a letter tells me that the reading api@a is not absolutely certain, as the final character 
€a is very badly mutilated. 
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and Persepolis. It was evidently customary for the Achaemenids to import foreign 
artists and to utilize their gifts. Like the Romans, another great conquering nation, 
they were wise and powerful enough to employ the foreign talent at their disposal 
and by such means to produce great works of art. The artists listed as having worked 
at Susa are Medes, Babylonians, Egyptians, Sardians, and Ionians.*! No Persians 
are mentioned. Could lines 47-48 which mention “‘Jonians and Sardians ” who 
wrought the stone” refer to the carvers of the stone reliefs— which are identical in 
style with those from Persepolis (cf. fig. 2)? ?* Moreover, it is possible that lines 52— 
53 may mean “the men who wrought the baked brick those were Ionians resident 
in Babylonia.” * If this interpretation is correct the reference may be to the glazed 
brick reliefs of the “Immortals” at Susa (ef. fig. 3),2> which in style and subject re- 
semble the stone reliefs from Susa and Persepolis, but which are covered with colored 
glazes—an art which the Ionians could only have learned in Babylonia.” 

The Susa inscription, therefore, suggests that the Greek elements in some of 
the Persian sculptures are due not only to Greek influence but to the fact that they 
were worked by Greek sculptors. This is no far-fetched theory, for it is corroborated 
by other evidence. Pliny (xxxiv, 68) speaks of a sculptor Telephanes from Pho- 
caea who worked for the Persian potentates Darius and Xerxes. Herodotos.?7 


21 To the Persians, Ionians of course meant Greeks in general. For Babylonians see ftn. 24. 

2 The close association of Ionians and Sardians is interesting.. The pottery from Sardes produced 
during the first half of the sixth century (about 600 B.c. and later) —that is, in the time of king Alyattes 
—is highly individual and shows only limited Greek influence. The stone and terracotta sculptures of 
the late sixth and the early fifth century, on the other hand, are pure Greek in style—if we may judge 
by the examples so far unearthed (see e.g. Pryce, Catalogue of Sculpture in the British Museum i, 1, 
p. 100, fig. 165, and nos. 26.164.8 and 24 in the Metropolitan Museum). Croesus (probably 561-547 
B.c.), though he had conquered East Greece, had admired and encouraged Greek culture, and as a 
result Greek and Lydian artists had doubtless been brought into close contact. 

23 Cf. e.g. Encyclopédie photographique de lart ii, p. 44A; Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, pls. 38 ff. 

4 Cf. Konig, op. cit., p. 6 and Kent, op. cit., p. 21. Mr. Kent in a letter dated June 16, 1945 wrote 
me as follows on this point: “I don’t know Elamite and Akkadian, but I have had to pick up enough 
for comparison of readings with the corresponding Old Persian text. On OP lines 53-54, where you 
would like to have ‘the men who worked on the baked brick were Ionians resident in Babylonia,’ I 
can assure you of the following: OP had only Babiruviya ‘Babylonians’, and Elam. had the exact 
equivalent. The Akk. is restored by K6énig with a fuller phrase ‘Ionians in Akkad.’ This he supports 
by citing the translation of OP 29-30 kara hya Babiruviya ‘the Babylonian folk’ by Akk. 21 ‘men in 
country Akkad,’ where the word for Akkad was still a restoration when he wrote, but now is found in 
Akk. frag. Y, last line of prior half (Scheil 24.107). For critique of Kénig’s Akk. 37 (=OP 53-4) one 
can draw in Herzfeld’s ApI 16, where his [TIN.TIR*‘]-a ’a i [?---n] a-a ‘Babylonians . . .,’ and 
propose a fuller text for Kénig (not given exactly thus by him) ‘men of the country Yamana (= Ionia) 
in Akkad;’ but KGnig has a gap where ‘men’ might stand, followed by a character a, and has made 
the ‘country Yamana’ into ‘country Ionians’ (‘Ionians’ should have a preceding determinative mean- 
ing ‘men’, not ‘country’). He does seek to overcome this; only a special Semitist could say with what 
validity. With this alteration Kénig’s argument would seem sound; but in my scant knowledge of Akk. 
I don’t know what word meaning ‘men’ would end in a. When KGnig p. 25 says that this gap needs 
more characters than Scheil has set in it, I confess my inability to judge his statement. Please note 
that the word Ya-ma-na ‘Ionia’ or Ya-ma-na-a ‘Ionians’ in Kénig’s text is a restoration except for a 
part of the first character (though this first character is quite certain). My examination of the sources 
has made me reasonably certain that ‘Ionians (resident) in Akkad’ is what is meant by ‘Babylonians’ 
in the other two versions.” 

% Cf. e.g. Encyclopédie photographique de lart ii, pp. 50, 51; Sarre, op. cit., pl. 38. 

** That Ionians were resident in Babylonia seems to be implied by lines 33-34 where the cedar 
brought from Babylon to Susa is said to be transported by Carians and Ionians. 27 vi, 119. 
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tells us that the people of Eretria, after they were defeated by the Persians (490 B.c.), 
were transferred to Asia, taken to Susa, and then settled at Arderikka. Moreover the 
subjection of East Greece to Persia by Cyrus and under Darius and Xerxes (until 
479) made it easy for any transfer of individual artists to whatever place the king 
of Persia wished to send them. These Greeks, however, worked not in the spirit of 
freedom to which they were accustomed, but strictly in accordance with the wishes 
of the Persian king. They could not give free rein to their imagination but had to 
obey Persian instructions and adapt their imaginative Greek style to formalized 
Oriental conceptions. Moreover, by their sojourn in the Orient, they themselves had 
doubtless become influenced by Oriental art. 

Furtwiingler, writing in 1903 in his Antike Gemmen,** has admirably expressed 
this dual character of Achaemenian art: “‘Die héfische grosse Kunst unter Darius 
und seinen nichsten Nachfolgern, die wir durch die Ruinen in Persien kennen, steht 
in diusserer formaler Beziehung, sowohl in Architektur wie in der Wiedergabe von 
Gewand und Haar der menschlichen Gestalten, durchaus unter dem Einflusse 
derjenigen Stufe der ionisch-griechischen Kunst, welche diese gegen Ende des 
sechsten Jahrhunderts erreicht hatte. Allein die innere Auffassung und Behandlung 
sowie die bildnerischen Typen sind orientalisch; sie entsprechen den Anschauungen 
und Bediirfnissen einer orientalischen Despotie.’’ And in claiming Greek workman- 
ship for the “‘Persian”’ engraved gems of the late sixth and early fifth century which 
show a Graecizing style Furtwiingler gave the following explanation: “Der ionische 
Grieche war gefiigig, klug, gewandt dem stolz befehlenden Perser gegeniiber; so 
sehr er in ihm den Barbaren verachtete, so gerne erwarb er sich durch seine Ges- 
chicklichkeit dessen Gold. Im ganzen verhielten sich die Perser der Achiimenidenzeit 
schroff und ablehnend gegeniiber griechischem Wesen und griechischer Bildung, 
und so verstehen wir, dass wenigstens in eigentlich héfischen Kreisen allein die 
orientalischen Anschauungen auf den Gemmen, wenn diese auch von Griechen 
ausgefiihrt waren, zum Ausdrucke kamen. Diese fiir die iltere Achiimenidenzeit 
unbedingt geltende Regel hat aber mit der Zeit doch ihre Lockerung erfahren. Der 
Perser gab der griechischen Weise mehr und mehr nach, und so entwickelte sich 
die Gattung der hier zu behandelnden ‘griechisch-persischen’ Steine der zweiten 
Hiilfte des fiinften und der ersten Hiilfte des vierten Jahrhunderts.” To bring out 
the contrast between the two epochs we illustrate a characteristic example of each 
in figs. 24, 25. It may also be helpful to remember that not only gems but also the 
famous gold Darics—the Persian coins issued by Darius and his successors — have 
designs in Greek style. 

Furtwiingler’s penetrating analysis, written more than forty years ago, has not 
been upset but confirmed by recent discoveries by the other sculptures and minor 
works of art which have since come to light and which have the same formalized, 
frozen Greek style, and by the building inscription of the palace of Susa which 
shows beyond the possibility of a doubt that foreign workmen including Greeks 
were employed there. 

In addition, there is another important piece of evidence which has not yet been 


28 iii, p. 116 f., i, pls. 1, 14, x1, 1-21, xu, 1-21; ef. e.g. also Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pl. xxxvr b, p. 
220, and von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of E. T. Newell, pl. xxx1, nos. 459, 460. 
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properly brought to bear on the argument and which nevertheless is conclusive 
proof that Greeks worked in Persepolis. On a fragment of a shoe from a figure of 
Darius in the taéara of the palace are delicate engravings of two bearded heads 
and parts of two lions in unmistakable Greek style ** (fig. 26). They were not meant 
to be seen, for they were engraved “before the shoe was painted red”’ and so are 
dated “prior to 500 B.c.” 


39 The style is identical with that in Greek vase paint- 
ing of just that period. The heads on vases of the late sixth century (cf. fig. 27),*! 


Fic. 24.—Prrsian Seizing From a Fig. 25. — Persian SHootine Lion. CHALCEDONY 
CHALCEDONY CYLINDER IN THE BritisH Mvu- SEALSTONE 41.160.433 In New York. Firru 
sEUM. PROBABLY LATE CENTURY B.C. CENTURY B.C. 


(Furtwingler, Die Antiken Gemmen i, pl. 1, 14) (From an Impression, Enlarged) 


especially that of an Oriental by the Hegesiboulos Painter (fig. 28), offer striking 
parallels. The Greek artist in Persia who engraved these charming designs evidently 
gave vent to a sudden desire to work in his own manner, untrammeled by the re- 
strictions imposed on him. By this whim he has left us precious evidence of his 
presence in Persepolis. 

For Greek artists to work in Persia would be a natural consequence of the Persian 
domination. During the fateful years (about 550-480) that East Greece was subject 
to the Achaemenids, artistic undertakings in the homeland were doubtless curtailed, 
and East Greek artists must have been glad to accept work for foreigners. We know 
that during this very time they worked in Lycia, Caria, Phrygia, Egypt, and 
Cyprus and that they adapted their style in varying degrees to local requirements. 
The Harpy Tomb in Lycia,® for instance, though evidently of East Greek work- 
manship, is decorated with representations which do not correspond to current 
Greek types, but apparently refer to local court ceremonials.** The reliefs from Er- 
ghili in Phrygia, dating from the first half of the fifth century and representing a 
sacrificial scene with men in Oriental dress and women riding in a procession,** must 

29 Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Tran, Schweich Lectures, 1935, p. 73 f., pl. x, and Iran, pl. 
Ixxii. Now acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. 30 Thid., p. 251. 

1 Pfuhl, MuZ. iii, pls. 103 ff.; Richter and Hall, Red-Figured Athenian Vases in the. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, pl. 9, no. 10. 

% Pryce, Catalogue of Greek Sculpture in the British Museum, B 287, pls. xx1-xx1v. 

% Tritsch, JHS. Ixii, 1942, pp. 39 ff. 

3 Macridy, BCH. xxxvii, 1913, pp. 340 ff., pls. vi-1x; Mendel, Catalogue iii, p. 569; Picard, Manuel, 
p. 412 f., figs. 115, 116. 
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Fic. 26. —FRAGMENT OF Foor or Darius WITH GRAFFITI IN GREEK STYLE. ABoutT 510-500 B.c. 
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Fic. 27.—Deratts oF GREEK VasE Parntines. ABout 510-500 B.c. 
(FR. pls. 33, 81, 92, 112) 


Fig. 28. —OrtENTAL ON 07.286.47 New York. Axsout 510-500 B.c. 
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refer to foreign customs but are Greek in execution. Works with a mixture of late 
archaic Greek and Egyptian elements, have been found in Egypt.* The late archaic 
sculptures of Cyprus reproduce local types and fashions in a local material but in an 
unmistakably Greek style. All these works, though tinged with a foreign atmosphere, 
reproduce the Hellenic style in a more or less pure fashion. We may also remember 
that just at this time Greek elements in Etruscan wall paintings are particularly 
strong and that Pliny (xxxv, 154) informs us that Greek artists decorated the 
temple of Ceres in Rome, which was dedicated in 493 B.c. Greek artists in all those 
countries were allowed to express themselves with a certain amount of freedom. 
In Persia the case was different. Greeks there worked directly for “the king of 
kings.”’ They were in a subordinate position and had to accommodate themselves 
to rigorous rules, which demanded stereotyped forms and “did not permit the 
slightest deviation.” ** Subject, location, composition, types, costumes were all 
prescribed. Moreover, the Greek artists not only worked side by side with Orientals, 
but had perhaps themselves lived in the Orient for some time, had been “‘Ionians 
resident in Babylonia,” and so had become imbued with Oriental conceptions. 

Mr. Coomaraswamy, writing in 1933,37 made this claim: “Achaemenid art, 
whether we regard it as of Greek origin, or as itself the source of formal stylistic 
elements in late archaic Greek sculpture, survives as documentary illustration of a 
moment of real and intimate relationship between Asia and Europe.”” We have tried 
to analyze and clarify this artistic relationship. Without Greek sculptors Achae- 
menian art would have had a uniformly Oriental character; without the opportunity 


given to Greek sculptors by the Achaemenids we should have been deprived of some 
of the most accomplished and impressive sculptures that have come down to us. 
The Achaemenids, by inviting foreign artists to build and adorn their palaces, pro- 
duced a new art—an art partly Oriental and partly Greek, which we now call 
Achaemenian. But it was Achaemenian not because it was created by Achaemenian 
artists, but because it was produced for the Achaemenid kings by foreign artists, 
who under new conditions created a new style.** 


GiseLa M. A. 
METROPOLITAN MusEvuM oF ART 


New York 


35 Edgar, Cat. gén. de Caire, Greek sculpture, no. 27431, p. 3 f., pl. 1. 

36 Cf. Herzfeld, Iran, p. 250. . 37 BMFA. xxxi, 1933, p. 25. 

38 It seems Strange from the point of view of the classical archaeologist that the reliefs dated by 
Persian archaeologists in the time of Artaxerxes 11 (404-359 B.c.) should be identical in style with 
those of more than a century earlier (cf., for instance, that in the Metropolitan Museum, acc. no. 
34.158, published by M. Dimand in the BM MA. xxx, 1935, pp. 75 ff.). The repetition of archaic Greek 
formulas in these later reliefs at a time when Greek art aad long since discarded them is an odd 
phenomenon. 
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EARLY THASIAN STAMPED AMPHORAS 


MartTeriAu from the Agora and in particular from the Pnyx excavations, as well as 
scattered items from other sources, has contributed much information about Thasian 
stamped amphoras and their stamps which is not yet generally available. A study 
begun in Athens in 1940, and interrupted by the war, is again under way.' In these 
pages are presented some early types, an indication of the prospect of establishing 
a detailed sequence, and a few other notes. Some of the illustrations are taken from 
the indispensable — and not always available — Hermitage catalogue (E. M. Pridik, 
Inventory-Catalogue of the Stamps on Handles and Necks of Amphorae, and on Bricks, 
of the Hermitage Collection, Petrograd, 1917, henceforth referred to as Herm.). 
None of the Thasian items shown on figs. 1-4 ? dates later than mid fourth century 
B.c., and on the basis of present evidence I believe the actual range of all save per- 
haps fig. 2 goes little, if any, beyond the last quarter of the fifth. 

No date earlier than 425 B.c. is proposed, so far as I know; for any explicitly 
Thasian stamps, or for any Greek amphora stamps bearing names.’ Hence, though 
it is fairly clear that these documents were certificates of capacity, we cannot 
attribute their origin directly to the much-discussed Athenian Imperial standards 
decree of ca. 449 B.c.‘ However, the passage in Aristophanes’ Birds (lines 1040- 
1041), once considered a reference to the latter decree, still indicates that regulation 
of weights, measures and coinage between states was a topical subject in Athens 
as late as 414 B.c.; and perhaps supplementary decrees had provided in the course 
of time for more rigid or more specific control affecting commodities in particular 
demand. The wine of Thasos is celebrated by Attic writers of the late fifth and 
early fourth centuries.’ Sometimes reference is made at the same time to the jars; 
indeed, the passage from Lysistrata suggests an organic connection between vessel 

1 The study drew from the'results of my year as fellow of the Guggenheim Foundation in 1938-1939. 


I have undertaken the continuation of the work as a member of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J. 

2 For documentation and readings of the stamps on figure 1, see notes at the end of this paper. 

3 There is good negative evidence against an earlier date in a well deposit in the Athenian Agora, 
datable in the third quarter of the century, and containing refuse from a wine-shop; the fill included 
Chian and other jars stamped with devices alone, but no stamped Thasian. See L. Talcott, “ Pottery 
from a Fifth Century Well,” Hesperia iv, 1935, pp. 476-523. ‘ 

4 7G. xii, Suppl. 1939, pp. 215-217, 480, ascribed (when less complete) to 423 or later, is now dated 
“ca. 449”: see Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, Cambridge i, 1939, 
p. 579. In Hesperia xiv, 1945, pp. 119-122 (to which Dr. Anton Raubitschek kindly called my atten- 
tion), Meritt publishes a fragment of anuther decree about coinage, which he dates tentatively as 
late spring 422, commenting, on p. 122: “*. . . it is perhaps legitimate to suggest that the provisions 
of the decree of 449 B.c. for uniform standards may not have been completely effective, and that other 
measures looking toward the same goal may have been necessary in 422 B.c.”’ Meritt calls attention 
to the word [ke]papeia in the last line of the fragment. I do not know if it is legitimate to refer this 
to a possible standards control in the potteries. Intact measures seem to be the subject of protection 
in the Thasian decree of the late fifth or fourth centuries B.c. 7G. xii, Suppl. 1939, p. 150, 347, IT; cf. 
lines 12-13, forbidding the retailing of wine by cupfuls from vessels of specific types, including the 
amphora. 

5 Xenophon, Symposium iv, 41; Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 195-206; Ekklesiazousai, 1119; Ploutos, 
1021. 
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Fig. 1.—Earty THastan AMPHORA STAMPs Founp IN ATHENS, CorRINTH, AND THE BLACK SEA REGION, 
(See description p. 38) Ca. 1: 1. 
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and contents. We may take it that Thasian amphoras were originally standardized 
as carriers of Thasian wine. The exploitation of the trick, as in Rhodes and Knidos, 


to produce tens of thousands of duplicate containers for the uses of general com- 


merce, comes later, in the wake of Macedonian conquest. 

As devices on Thasian stamps appear a great variety of objects and creatures. 
These are paralleled in very many cases by devices on contémporary coins, Thasian 
or foreign. To the Thasian series that began in 411 B.c. there is obvious reference 
in the Archer Herakles * (fig. 1, 4 and 5). The youthful head on stamps bearing the 
name of the eponym Megon (ibid., 6 and 7) shows possible traces of an ivy crown 
and may be the young Dionysus of a gold coin that has been dated shortly after the 
adoption of the Archer type.’ The satyr or silen head (tbid., 12-14) and the head of 
Herakles (ibid., 8-11) may be abstractions from the silen-with-kantharos and the 
Archer coin types, or from their sculptural originals.* Finally, a good many of the 
subsidiary symbols of the Archer coin type 
(small devices below the bow of the kneeling 
figure) are matched by devices on the stamps.? 
One of these is the owl, which appears twice 
in the sequence of coin issues constructed by 
West, first shortly after 390, then in the dec- 
ade 380-370, and is referred by him'® to 
particularly cordial relations between Thasos 
and Athens at these dates. In contrast, the 
stamps provide also numerous reflections of 
apparently anti-Athenian feeling, such as 
coin devices of Greek cities of the West (the 
crab of Akragas, the lion of Leontini, the 
hare of Messana, etc.) as well as the badges of fellow members of the empire at 
home, who must have enjoyed a common triumph with Thasos at the downfall of 
Athens (fig. 2). 

Although the sentiment expressed by many of the stamp devices at present eludes 
identification, a rather safe guess can be made at placing certain years of the late 


Aeptepi& 


Fic. 2.—TurTLeE aNp on THASIAN 
Sramps (Herm. pl. v1, 11 and pl. v, 6) 


‘On this type, see recent discussion by M. Launey, Etudes Thasiennes i, Le Sanctuaire et le Culte 
d’ Héraklés a4 Thasos, Paris, 1944, pp. 139-143, with extensive references. In his n..2,-p. 142, M. Latiney 
misunderstands the date required by the context of the Agora example (Hesperia.jii;' 1934, p. 301, 2), 
hence on p. 142 and again in his summary on p. 225 suggests what is on several counts an impossibly 
late date for this type. Cf. in contrast the date “about 400 B.c.”” proposed by the Soviet scholar Grakov 
on the basis of letter forms (Bull. of the State Acad. of the Hist. of Material Civilization eviii, 1935, p. 
176). 

7 This date is proposed by Allen B. West in Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 40, Fifth and 
Fourth Century Gold Coins from the Thracian Coast, New York, 1929, p. 49 (cf. No. 1 on pls. 1, 1). 

8 The Herakles figure on the coins is very closely similar to that of a gate relief from Thasos, in which 
the god, clothed in his lion skin, kneels and draws a bow. See Launey’s text cited in n. 6. Another gate 
relief, still in Thasos, shows a silen with a kantharos: see MonPiot xx, 1913, 56, fig. 6. Unfortunately 
the heads are badly preserved. 

9 Note that the stamps with head of Herakles (fig. 1, 8-11) bear two subsidiary symbols, a constant 
(club) and a variable (herm, Corinthian helmet, oinochoe). The Archer coin type occurs with a club 
leaning against the knee of the figure in certain issues, usually combined with another symbol; cf. 
West, op. cit., pp. 36 and 42. 10 West, op. cit., p. 47. 
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Fic. 3.—FRAGMENTS OF EarLty THASIAN STAMPED AMPHORAS FROM ATHENS AND CORINTH AND A WHOLE 
ONE IN THE HermitaGE CoLuectIon. (Note that 1, 2 and 3 are at the Scale Indicated, and Correspond Re- 
spectively with 4, 1 and 2 of Figure 1; 5 and 6 Illustrate the Stamp Impressed on the Neck of 4.) 
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fifth century when no independent sentiment could be expressed as it were in print 
by the Thasian state. These should include certainly the period 408-404, during 
which Thasos was controlled by an Athenian garrison; and possibly an earlier period 
prior to her revolt in 411. It is proposed to attribute to these years of constraint 
a group of Thasian stamps which have no devices. Stamps of the type referred to 
usually have two names and the ethnic (“‘Thasian”’) arranged in three lines of four 
or five letters each, the words abbreviated to fit. The names are closely intercon- 
nected, and suggest a limited period for the whole group. A terminus at the end of 
the fifth century is afforded by the context of discovery of two examples from the 
Athenian Agora, of which one is here illustrated (fig. 1, 2; ef. fig. 3, 3). 

The form of the ethnic in this stamp is apparently archaic, “‘a survival of the 
Parian alphabet which was once in general use in Thasos,” " in which the values of 
omicron and omega were interchanged; the genitive plural is regular on Thasian 
stamps and is probably to be understood. Perhaps on most stamps where the 
omicron ending occurs it was a piece of nationalistic archaism. But it is a consistent 
feature of one small group which may date from a time before the Ionic alphabet 
had been fully adopted in Thasos: a series of stamps which bear one name and two 
devices of which one is a phiale.!*? The varying devices include tripod (fig. 1, 1), head 
of Helios (ibid., 3), lyre,“ ear of grain,‘ lance-head," The phiale itself 
appears regularly on fifth-century coins of Delphi. Such a combination of public 
emblems (which all seem to admit of interpretation associating them with Apollo) 
might be expected of a semi-dependent state of which the presiding officers were 
theorot, with their record office apparently an adjunct of the sanctuary of Apollo 
Pythios. The first Thasian stamped amphoras may have been those marked with 
the phiale stamps. 

The majority of Thasian stamps datable before about the middle of the fourth 
century bear two names, without a preposition to indicate that one served as a date 
while the other was an endorsement. Exceptional series are those with the head of 
the young Dionysus (?) that name an eponym Megon (fig. 1, 6 and 7), and those 
with the (canting?) silen or satyr head that name an eponym Satyros in a small 
separate stamp (fig. 1, 12-14). No ethnic is expressed, but in the case of the first 
group the fabric supports the attribution, and the names on both groups all appear 
on early Thasian stamps.'? These two series give a lead toward building the sequence 
of eponymous officials needed for a detailed chronology. It has been possible, for 
instance, to isolate eight names '* which appear, on stamps, only on the group with- 
out device, and never in combination with each other, and so must be considered 
those of yearly officials of that era. 

11 West, op. cit., p. 23. 

12 This theta-like object has not always been identified as a phiale, but doubts should be resolved 
by looking at it in perspective, as held by the river god on the coins of Selinos: cf. Head (Hill) A Guide 
to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, London, 1932, pl. 16, 52. 

13 Herm. pl. vu, 9. 4 Tbid., pl. vt, 15. 16 Hesperia iii, 1934, p. 210, 1. 16 Herm., pl..v, 1. 

17 Pridik (Herm., p. 104) suggests Panticapaeum as the place of origin of the satyr stamps, I do not 
know on what grounds. I have seen no examples of this type. It is true that no other circular Thasian 
type has been recognized, so far as I know. The endorsing names known to me on these stamps are 


Bition, Demes, Euagores, Theophilos, Thrasonides, Posideios, Satyros. 
18 Diares, Ktesi(, Labro(, Leog(, Leoni(, Mneme(, Teles(, Charon. 
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Fic. 4.—Potrrery FROM A SMALL ToMB IN PANTICAPAEUM CLEARED IN 1834 
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The two exceptional series also suggest that a name recurring on Thasian stamps 
with a particular device is that of an eponym, as for instance, Herophon with the 
head of Herakles, and Aristomenes with the Archer. Aristomenes presents food for 
speculation, since he is associated in the Archer type with thirteen different en- 
dorsing names,'® and there is evidence that the jars thus endorsed were not all of the 
same type, i.e., a change of standard is indicated. In date he cannot be far removed 
from the stamps without device, with which he is connected by eight of his accom- 
panying names. 

With respect to the shape of the jar, evidenee has been lacking as to the dates of 
the double-conical fourth-century type (cf. fig. 3, 4,°° and~more developed— 
Hesperia iii, 1934, p. 202, 3), and as to what preceded it. A partial answer was given 
by the Agora fragment, fig. 3, 3; and the Archer-stamped amphora illustrated in 
fig. 4 supplements this, showing a body for capacious storage below the relatively 
high shoulder of moderate slope. But the Archer handle from Corinth (fig. 3, 1) 
certainly comes from a jar more like the later than the earlier of the two types. A 
change in standard close to 400 B.c. seems to be indicated—perhaps 404? Proper 
investigation of this matter awaits availability of data from the Soviet Union, where 
numerous whole jars of this early period are to be found. 

The pottery illustrated in fig..4 forms the only published tomb group *! I have 
found that includes a Thasian amphora. I should like to date the amphora in the 
last decade of the fifth century. I should be glad of expert comment as to the con- 
gruity of the rest of the group. 

Postscript. Since the article went to press, further tomb groups have come to my 
attention: the series published in Clara Rhodos ii, 1932, pp. 124-144, the connected 
tombs 6-9. Three Thasian stamped amphoras were found associated with burials 
of successive date, the first group of pottery including a head-kantharos by the 
Eretria Painter (see Beazley, Attic Red-Figure V ase-Painters, Oxford 1942, p. 727, 
no. 31). The wine amphoras from the tombs are illustrated, in some cases com- 
positely, on pl. vi. I hope to publish further on this important series. I should be 
very glad to have references to other tomb groups which I may have overlooked. 

19 Aristopha(, Aristophi(, Bition, Damastes, Dema(lkos), Eurya(nax?), Herakle(, Theophilos, 
Thrason(ides?), Kiron, Muiskos, Nossi(kas), Skymnos. 

20 Herm. p. 35, figure 2; stamp, p. 122, 55. The text states that there are traces of a second name, and 
describes the animal as a kind of antelope or he-goat. 

2 Frédéric Dubois de Montpéreux, Voyage Autour du Caucase, Paris, v, 1843, pp. 142-144, and 
Atlas, Series iv, pl. vm, 1x, and xrx. The author describes a small tomb opened in his presence on July 
11, 1834. It was cut in the limestone rock, a rectangle 814 feet by 314 by 3 deep, covered by slabs 
and a tumulus. It contained the remains of three persons laid with their heads East. The amphora 
leaned against the angle at the foot. The large network lekythos was in many fragments scattered 
about the tomb; its height at his scale works out to about 12 cm., and 2, 4, and 5 are drawn at the 
same scale. The drawing of 6, lekythos with fawn, “‘grandeur naturel” measures 0.078. It will be noted 
that the stamp is not very accurately drawn on the amphora. 

Note that both amphoras illustrated in this article are stamped on the neck, not the handle. This 


usage on Thasian jars appears to be confined to the period in question, i.e. just before 400 B.c., in my 
opinion. 
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APPENDIX ON STAMPS OF FIGURE 1 


1. Pnyx AH 109: from Assembly Place, filling of Period III. (For context date—ca. 425-325 B.c.— 
see Hesperia, Supplement vu, p. 10, n. 3 and pp. 41, 76, 113 and 119.) Whole handle preserved, ht. 
0.125; see figure 2, 2. 
Oaciov 
phiale tripod 
(ns) 
2. Agora NN 1887: from cistern deposit dated about 400 B.c. by red-figure ware. Upper part of 
amphora preserved, ht. of handle 0.185; see figure 2, 3. 
TeAco( 
Sacio(v) 
Evpud(vag?) 
(retr.) 
For another example from a closed deposit of the end of the fifth century B.c., see Hesperia iii, 1934, 
p. 300, 1, and p. 301, 1. 
3. Herm. pl. 1, 13, text p. 52, 359 (from Kertch). 
Saciov 
phiale Helios head 
Tlayg (avins?) 
4. Corinth 201 (of a preliminary inventory of stamped handles): from the filling for the second Askle- 
peion, hence to be dated before 338 B.c. Reference by F. J. de Waele, AJA. xxxvii, 1933, p. 437-8. 
Whole handle preserved, ht. 0.215; see figure 2, 1. 
: Anul&(Axns) 
Archer Herakles 
(As is customary with the Aristomenes Archer stamps, the letters along the base of the stamp are 
right side up, running retrograde.) 
5. Herm. pl. 11, 17, text p. 39, 65 (from Kertch). 
“Apiotolpa(vns) 
Archer Herakles Head of Herakles 
6. Herm. pl. xtv, 14, text p. 137, 7 (from Olbia). helmet 


10. Herm. pl. u, 15, text, p. 43, 155. 


"Etri|Méyey los club 


. Agora SS 9079, from a late filling. 


youthful head, left |‘Hpopdv/| 


7. Agora SS 9593, from a late filling. 
"Eri|Méyoov|os Jos 
youthful head, left 


8. Corinth 200: see on 4 which is from the same deposit. 


Head of Herakles 
herm 
_ club 
9. Herm. pl. 11, 14, text, p. 43, 154. 
Head of Herakles 
helmet 


club 
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Head of Herakles 
oinochoe 
club 


. Herm. pl. xv, 11, text, p. 115, 350. 


Bitiov 
head of satyr or silen 


. Herm. pl. xv, 9, text, p. 116, 380. 


Zatupos 
head of satyr or silen 
In small separate stamp: ’Eti 
Upo 


. Herm. pl. xv, 10, text p. 116, 361. 


Evaydpns 
head of satyr or silen 
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INTERIOR DESIGN OF GREEK TEMPLES 


A stupy of Greek temples will suggest a number of principles by which the major and 
minor elements of the building were organized so as to produce both unity and vari- 
ety in the interior effects of the structures. Certain requirements —the rectangular 
plan, the trabeated construction—seem to have determined the exterior form in 
everything but detail and proportion. But as to the interior, the sole limitation, 
prescribed by cult, was the general plan of the naos (and, again, the trabeated con- 
struction). Whatever the architect did with the interior, it had to be consistent with 
these limitations, but it appears that, in fact, he did feel and exploit to a high degree 
the possibilities of spatial organization left to him. 

In this investigation we may consider the interior of the naos itself, the extensions 
and elaborations of the naos, the parts of the building outside the naos but within the 
peripteron colonnades, and, finally, certain general matters and details. In all this we 
shall be concerned with the spatial organization and effects of the temple, matters 
which are not normally considered significant in Greek architecture, but which we 
shall see have some importance if taken on their own terms. 

In the simplest form of Greek interior, the uncolonnaded naos, it is obvious that 
there is little opportunity for variety, and none for organization. In an architecture 
completely free from the limitations of a rectangular exterior which controlled the 
Greek interior as well, some organization of the space might be achieved; in fact, 
there are a few apsidal Greek temples, but these seem to have been dictated by cult 
rather than by art. On the other hand, there is some room for variety, if only in 
proportions, and actually it is apparent that some Greek cellas are long and narrow, 
some much broader in proportion to their length. There seems, on the whole, to be a 
chronological progression from the narrow to the broad, but even within a short 
space of time some variety is evident. Compare, for example, Temples D, C, and FS 
at Selinus (figs. 4, 8, 9).* These are approximately contemporary, but the interiors 
show different proportions entirely. For this there can be no structural reason. There 
might be a cult reason, but this we could hardly imagine. The exterior proportions do 
not determine the interior; in each case the proportions stand in different relations to 
one another. It seems clear that the interior proportions were varied as a matter of 
taste, or design. 

On the other hand, the effects produced by the use of columns within the room can 
be extensively varied. We may distinguish two general forms—the colonnaded cor- 
ridor or hall, and the peristyle room. In either case, the columns were certainly in- 
tended for aesthetic effect, and had nothing to do with structural problems. This is 
indicated in a striking manner by the recent discovery that the Hephaisteion in 
Athens (fig. 13) had an inner peristyle,' for which there was certainly no structural 


* Figs. 1, 3, 5, 18, 19: Robertson, Greek & Roman Architecture, fig. 13: Dinsmoor, “‘Observations 
on the Hephaisteion,”’ Hesperia, Suppl. V. Others: Dinsmoor (Anderson, Spiers, Dinsmoor), Archi- 
tecture of Ancient Greece. 

1 Dinsmoor, “Observations on the Hephaisteion,” Hesperia, Suppl. V, 1941, pp. 65 ff., esp. p. 93; 
pp. 154, 155. 
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reason, as in fact the introduction of the inner columns seems to have been an after- 
thought and the building was originally designed without them. Moreover, in small 
buildings, like the temples at Bassae (fig. 12), Tegea, and others, the inner peristyle 
was engaged to the wall, and thus was purely decorative, providing insignificant 
structural advantage. At the other extreme, the Didymaion at Miletus (fig. 19), 
which had no roof at all, had an engaged inner peristyle. 

That these inner colonnades were employed for the spatial effects they created, 
and not because of an appreciation of the columns themselves, as might be supposed, 
seems probable in view of the significant difference between the effect of the colon- 
naded hall and the peristyle room, as compared to the slight difference in the number 
of columns. The peristyle room produces the effect of an inner, enclosed, room, 
within the naos; the colonnaded hall has a longitudinal character, giving the impres- 
sion of a long continuous corridor within the naos. In some cases, as in the temple of 
Poseidon at Paestum (fig. 11) there are pilasters on the end walls in the line of the 
colonnade, integrating the colonnades to the terminal walls, and sharply marking 
the division into aisles and nave. The feeling of such a room would be one of continu- 
ous movement; the cult statue would seem to be standing toward the end of a cor- 
ridor, or in the middle of a corridor, rather than at the end of a room. To the same 
effect the rather curious paving system at Aegina contributes (fig. 6). The arrange- 
ment of the floor at the front certainly suggests the beginning of the room, but the 
central panel continues unbroken into the rear wall and there is no adequate termina- 
tion of the room at this end. In the peristyle interior at Bassae, on the other hand 
(fig.12), the slightly sunken central floor area is clearly defined on all sides. The 
engaged Ionic colonnades on either side, and the Corinthian column and flanking 
engaged columns at the inner end, enclose the room fully and definitely. The im- 
pression of complete enclosure is much clearer than at Aegina. 

It is perhaps worth while to observe that in the temple at Bassae and in the 
Hephaisteion (fig. 13) the difference in effect from the feeling of a colonnaded cor- 
ridor is produced by the insertion of only one extra column, on the axis of the build- 
ing. Normally the Greek idea of balance requires that an axis or center be marked by 
a space, so that there will be an even number of whole massive elements on each side. 
It is rare, in classical times, for this feeling to be violated. If it were simply a matter 
of the enjoyment of columns, it is a question as to whether the addition of one single 
column to a room already flanked by them on two sides would increase the desired 
pleasure sufficiently to justify the violation of the other custom. On the other hand, 
perhaps especially because of this principle, a column on the axis very effectively 
contributes to the definition of space. 

Thus it is apparent that a room with columns on three sides creates a different kind 
of spatial feeling from a room with columns on two sides only. In the Parthenon the 
concept of a peristyle room is evident, with aisles along the sides and one across the 
back; this is true also in other buildings, such as the later temple at Ephesus (fig. 17). 
In the Hephaisteion the aisles exist in actual fact, although they are so narrow that it 
is hardly possible for them to have been appreciated as separate spaces. This might 
be due to a misunderstanding of the principle involved, or simply to zeal on the part 
of the architect in trying to create so elaborate a spatial division in so small a total 
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volume. But in any case, in the Hephaisteion, as in those temples with engaged 
peristyles, the spatial effect of the main room would have differed materially from 
those of temples without columns at all, or with the corridor arrangement of columns, 
in that the particular effect of the enclosed peristyle room with at least the illusion of 
space beyond, would have been created. 

In view of all this, there would seem to be little question that the Greek architect 
was interested in the spatial effects of his interiors, and developed some variety in 
this field. To this it has been objected that the interior of a Greek temple, being 
poorly illuminated, would provide no opportunity for the appreciation of the effect. 
But it must be borne in mind that the Greek sun is extremely brilliant; the doors 
were quite large in proportion to the size of the rooms. The whiteness of the stone, or 
the stucco with which coarser stone was covered, would reflect the light brilliantly 
about the room. That there were other means of illumination in the interior is prob- 
able, either through light-holes in the roof, as at Bassae and Olympia,’ by lamps, or 
other devices. It is difficult to suggest practical experiments that would convey a 
notion of the degree of illumination within these buildings, but it must be obvious 
that they were planned with visibility in mind. Not only were various ceremonies 
performed within the temples, but fine statues of intricate workmanship were erected 
in the innermost parts of the naos, and countless dedications were on view. It would 
be wholly unreasonable to suppose that these were put there with the knowledge that 
they would be submerged in gloom. Furthermore, we have definite evidence that not 
only the statues in general but fine details of them were visible to spectators. One has 
only to read the minute description by Pausanias of the Athena Parthenos, or more 
particularly of the Zeus at Olympia (i, xxiv, 7; v, xi), to realize this. Nor is he alone. 
Other visitors comment on the effect of the latter statue, even remarking on the head 
which loomed high toward the ceiling. In the Hephaisteion, Pausanias was even in- 
spired to reflect on the color of Athena’s eyes (i, xiv, 6); this could hardly have come 
to his mind unless the illumination had been sufficient for him to see them. In short, 
whatever questions one may have about the kind and quality of the lighting, it must 
be certain that there was enough for the observer to get an impression of the propor- 
tion and kind of space, even in the interior of the naos. 

Turning now from the central room of the temple, we may consider the other com- 
mon rooms of the Greek temple—the pronaos and the epinaos. Here again we find 
a surprising variety of forms. First as to the matter of proportion, comparing again 
two approximately contemporary buildings—the Parthenon and the’ temple at 
Bassae (figs. 1 and 12) — we find in the one an extraordinarily shallow pronaos, in the 
other a rather deep one. From the purely practical point of view, one would rather 
have expected the reverse, since the pronaos and epinaos of the Parthenon were used 
to store treasure. In fact, from the point of view of interior illumination, it would 
appear desirable to have the pronaos as shallow as possible, but actually, the histori- 
cal development seems to be, generally speaking, that it grows deeper as time goes on. 

Apart from the simple proportion of the room, the pronaos (and epinaos) had a 
wide variety of treatments. In the Parthenon there is a simple narrow hall running 


2 Dinsmoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece, London, 1927, p. 116; Doerpfeld, Olympia ii, 1892, p. 17, 
Doerpfeld suggests that the light-holes served only the attic. 
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transversely across the end of the building, with columns across the front and the 
ends partly open, the effect being that of an open porch. The normal pronaos was. 
more spacious, with two columns in antis, producing the effect of a room open along 
one end. Occasionally the pronaos is extended considerably beyond the anta walls, 
with a peristyle porch, so as to form an even more broad and airy space —a combina- 
tion, as it were, of an enclosed room and a peristyle room (Temple GT at Selinus, 
fig. 10; the temple of Ceres at Paestum, fig. 3, and the temple at Sardis, fig. 16). In 
some buildings, as the Heraion at Ephesus (figs. 17, 18), the pronaos is treated as a 
processional hall, with a corridor flanked by columns leading through the center. In 
the Didymaion at Miletus (fig. 19), it is conceived as a great room filled with 
columns, or a hypostyle hall, in which the effect of a dominating axial corridor is 
minimized. We may perhaps see in this the influence of the Persian hypostyle hall; 
certainly the impression produced on the observer, standing in the room, would be 
that of a lofty space filled with rows and rows of columns extending in all directions. 
It is true that the rows from any particular position would not stretch far, but the 
point is that the arrangement of the columns would not divide the space into major 
and minor elements; they would rather appear equal but subordinate component 
elements of the broad simple space constituting the room. 

Thus, again, even in subsidiary parts of the building, like the pronaos and epinaos, 
a number of different spatial effects are possible, and were used. We might also note 
the other rooms which sometimes appear in Greek temples, although less frequently. 
Some buildings had extra rooms in the rear, opening into the epinaos, like the back 
room of the Parthenon, and the similar room that may have existed in the Temple of 
Apollo at Corinth. Both of these rooms are extremely simple, and they contribute 
little to our investigation. Another occasional element is the naiskos, or temple-like 
shrine, such as that in the Didymaion at Miletus and temple GT at Selinus (figs. 19, 
10). These suggest that the temple was conceived as a series of enclosing elements 
(below, p.46 ); and the latter, in addition, amplifies our observations on the corridor- 
style naos, for quite evidently the cella was conceived as a processional hall of col- 
umns, leading to the shrine at one end, the whole being surrounded by an ambula- 
tory, entered independently from the front. Finally, there is a fair number of build- 
ings with a rear room entered from the naos. These adyta are especially common in 
Magna Graecia, but occur also, with variations, in mainland Greece as at Bassae 
(fig. 12), the Olympieion at Athens (fig. 20), and possibly elsewhere, as at Sardis and 
Ephesus (figs. 16, 17). By themselves, they are not particularly suggestive in our 
study, for the rooms are usually small, extremely simple, and were possibly little 
used. They give the impression of having been inner sanctuaries — rooms inhabited 
only by the god, and rarely entered by human beings. This is, of course, only a 
speculation, but one that is not unreasonable, since if any part of the building suf- 
fered from inferior lighting, it must have been this. 

Nevertheless, the existence of an adyton gives us a special opportunity to consider 
the treatment of parts in relation to each other. If we trv to imagine ourselves enter- 
ing one of these buildings, we may form some notion of how they would present 
themselves successively to our senses. To take a developed example, such as Temple 
ER, or A, at Selinus (figs. 7, 14), after entering the peripteron colonnade, we would 
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see before us the pronaos, a room with an open front, with distyle facade, at a slight 
elevation of a step. Ascending this step, we would find ourselves within the porch, 
and presented with a wall with a door, approached this time by a short flight of 
steps. Ascending these, we would enter a long room, at the rear of which we should 
see another door-fagade, approached again by steps, and if we ascended these last 
steps we would find ourselves finally in the small, confined, innermost sanctuary. In 
other words, our progress through the building would be one of rising from level to 
level, from room to room. The ascent would not be great, but the feeling of one space 
higher than another, in succession, would be very clear. Each space would then con- 
stitute a unit in itself, occupying a different position in the total space of the struc- 
ture, and they would be bound together by their longitudinal succession. Other 
effects, however, are possible. In temples C and FS (figs. 8, 9) the steps to the 
pronaos, separating that part of the building from the surrounding colonnade, are 
quite pronounced, giving greater distinction to the interior elements as a whole; but 
the adyta in these buildings were apparently on almost the same level as the naos.* 
Hence the effect would be to give less importance to the adyton. This would seem to 
be simply a small subsidiary segment of the main room, and would not have as 
pronounced an individuality of its own. In temple O at Selinus (fig. 15), the pronaos, 
naos, and adyton seem to have been on the same level; these three rooms are thus 
subdivisions only of one general interior. The Didymaion and other Asiatic temples 
show a remarkably different effect. The pronaos floor is at the same level as the 
peripteron, and hence associates itself with the peripteron halls rather than with the 
interior. Thus the naos of the temple at Sardis (fig. 16) is approached from the pro- 
naos by a short flight of steps; and in the Didymaion, of course, the “oracular”’ 
room occupies a rather spectacular position well above the pronaos and approached 
by a monumental flight of steps from the naos (fig. 19). On the whole, however, the 
differences in level in the temples of the Aegean area seem to be relatively slight. But 
where there is a distinction in level, the rooms would be clearly distinguished and 
individualized; where there is not a distinction in level (unless other features produce 
the same effect) the rooms would appear as segments of a single space. 

We have seen, now, that the naos and its complementary elements could be and 
were treated in a variety of ways, to produce various spatial effects in each, and that 
there were various ways of organizing these elements in different kinds of mutual 
relationships. We may then turn to the third element of the temple, the surrounding 
colonnade. Here particularly we must be prepared to approach the problem with a' 
fresh view. One is prone to consider the outer columns and the spaces behind them as 
exterior only —that is, as ornamental treatment of a facade—and one is not likely to 
think of the halls or corridors behind the columns as spatial elements in the larger 
architectural design. It is common to think of these halls as having a functional 
character, supplying protection for loungers or worshippers from sun and rain; and 
an aesthetic function, in that they set off the columns and contribute to the general 
appearance by contrasts of light and shadow. But an examination of a group of tem- 
ple plans will clearly show that to the Greek architect the peripteron colonnade de- 


3 Koldewey, Puchstein, Griechische Tempeln in Unter-Italien und Sicilien, Berlin, 1899, plates 12, 16. 
Correct our. fig. 4 (Temple D) from plate 13. 
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lineated the total volume of the temple, and this could be subdivided in various ways 
to show different relationships. 

This general concept can be understood most clearly and easily by noting the 
relation of the naos with its extensions to the peripteron. This is particularly obvious 
in a comparison of such buildings as Temples C and FS at Selinus (figs. 8, 9). In the 
former, there is a good deal of free space between the naos and the surrounding 
columns on all sides. In the latter, the pronaos crowds awkwardly on the inner row of 
columns of the colonnaded porch in front. In both cases, the naos is approached by a 
flight of steps. In short, it is evident that the architect conceived of the naos as a 
structure contained within the volume defined by the peripteron columns, and was 
concerned with the problem of adjusting the enclosed element to the general space. 
This is also obvious in temples GT at Selinus and the temple of Ceres at Paestum 
(figs. 10, 3). Each has a prostyle pronaos, at a slightly higher level than the pteron 
floor, and is recognizable as a building in its own right, contained within the space 
defined by the peripteron colonnade. This distinction is not so obvious in most later 
buildings, for example temple ER at Selinus (fig. 7), and even in some early struc- 
tures, such as the Basilica at Paestum (fig. 5) because a natural harmonious adjust- 
ment was soon discovered. But the distinction remained, for practically every naos is 
set off somehow from the surrounding colonnaded hall, usually by a slight elevation 
of the floor above that of the pteron, and by the toichobate mouldings and orthostate 
courses in the wall indicating the separate construction rising from the general floor 
of the building. 

This point is clearly indicated by another striking feature of some early temples. 
There is a series of buildings in Magna Graecia characterized by an arrangement 
perhaps best described as a peristyle porch—a sort of pro-pronaos, but integrated 
with the peripteron colonnade, not with the naos. This is formed by a row of columns 
extending across the width of the building from the third flank column from the 
front; it is, in fact, a room completely delineated by columns. Structurally, of course, 
there is no need for such an arrangement. Functionally, it serves as an outer entrance 
hall or porch. (For examples, see temples C and FS at Selinus, figs. 8, 9). It represents 
a division of the total space enclosed by the peripteron into two parts—the porch, 
and the larger space containing the naos. In the temple of Ceres at Paestum (fig. 3) it 
would appear that the front columns of the pronaos are intended to correspond to 
the inner columns of a regular peristyle porch; although they are integrated with the 
prostyle pronaos, the stylobate on which the front columns of the pronaos stand is 
marked off from the rest of the floor of the pronaos. Thus here (as less successfully in 
temple D at Selinus, fig. 4) the architect was evidently trying to fuse the two con- 
cepts, and after the sixth century the peristyle porch apparently occurs only by 
exception.* However, a similar feeling can be detected in the Hephaisteion at Athens 
and the big temple at Sunion. In these, the frieze running across the front of the 
pronaos is extended over the pteron corridor to the frieze backers of the outer colon- 
nade.® This device optically distinguishes the pteron hall in front of the pronaos from 

4 Cabirion at Samothrace, described in Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture, p. 330; A. Conze, 
A. Hauser, G. Niemann, Archaeologische Untersuchungen auf Samothrake, Vienna, 1875, p. 73, fig. 28. 


5 Dinsmoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece, p. 126; Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture, pp. 
118, 328. 
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those along the sides of the building, establishing a porch across the front of the 
pronaos and the ends of the flanking halls. In these instances, the naos should not be 
regarded us being enclosed in free space continuous on all four sides. Rather, the total 
space within the peripteron colonnade was divided into two parts: a narrow trans- 
verse hall across the front, and a large space with longitudinal orientation behind 
that. The naos is situated, not in the center of the large space, but toward the front 
of it, so that its facade lies on the line dividing the two spaces. 

It must, then, be understood that the Greek architect envisaged a total space 
enclosed by the peripteron. He felt the problem of locating the naos within this space, 
and saw the possibility of subdividing the “‘pteron space’’ between the naos and the 
outer peripteron columns. With this in mind, we may notice other variations in the 
arrangement of the pteron space, in addition to the special device of the peristvle 
porch. 

This pteron space is of two general kinds: the simple open hall or corridor, found 
in the ordinary peripteral or pseudo-dipteral building; and the corridor or hall filled 
with columns, as in the dipteral temple. Each of these spatial schemes was employed 
in almost every variation of its potentiality. The peripteral temple, of course, by 
usual definition, is a structure with a single row of surrounding columns separated 
from the wall of the naos by a space of one intercolumniation, more or less. The 
pseudo-dipteral temple also had a single row of columns, but separated from the wall 
of the naos by a space more or less equal to two intercolumniations. There are, 
however, many intermediary forms between the narrow corridor of the strictly 
peripteral pteron and the spacious hall of the pseudo-dipteral, which may readily be 
seen by comparing the Parthenon, the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the temple of 
Ceres at Paestum, temple D at Selinus, and the Basilica at Paestum (figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5). In this series the increase in the feeling of spaciousness is represented by the 
gradual shrinking, so to speak, of the naos in relation to the total space. But if we 
compare with this series, respectively, another series—the temple at Aegina, and 
temples ER, C, FS and GT at Selinus (figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10), we find that the side walls 
of the naos are in each case in approximately the same position in relation to the end 
colonnade; but in each pair of the double series, that of the second group shows a 
distinctly wider and more airy corridor. The explanation for this is that the columns 
on the facade are more widely spaced in the first place, so that although the wall of 
the cella holds the same corresponding position, relatively speaking, in each pair, the 
actual space is greater. The point is simply that a wide range of spatial effects was 
achieved by various means in the pteron corridors, from the relatively close, narrow, 
high effect of the Parthenon to the extraordinarily broad, airy effect of temple GT at 
Selinus. 

If we examine the second type of pteron space —represented by the dipteral tem- 
ple, we find a similar variation. The early temple of Artemis at Ephesus appears to 
have had a rather more open effect than the later (figs. 17, 18), and both are to be 
contrasted with the heavy close-set colonnaded corridors of the Didymaion at 
Miletus and the Olympieion at Athens (figs. 19, 20). The last presents a further 
elaboration of the colonnaded space concept in the front and rear, where there are 
three rows of columns instead of two. The impression that one would gain from this, 
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on entering the building, would be similar to the impression of the pronaos of the 
Didymaion—a vast space, filled with range after range of columns in the midst of 
which was the naos. In contrast, again, the temple at Ephesus would have been quite 
differently organized, with an entrance opening in the center of the facade, leading 
through the ranks of columns on the front, to the processional corridor of the pro- 
naos, leading to the naos. 

The temple at Sardis offers an extremely interesting peculiarity (fig. 16). Along 
each flank is a wide pseudo-dipteral corridor, extending the entire length of the 
building. Across the front, however, there is only a narrow corridor, on which the 
prostyle pronaos faces. In the rear, the arrangement is similar.* In other words, the 
total space is divided into a space for the naos, two wide flanking corridors, and two 
narrow corridors at each end. The peculiarity of this is obvious from a moment’s 
comparison with temple GT at Selinus, which has dipteral halls on all four sides. It 
may be compared or contrasted with the spatial division in the temple at Sunion and 
the Hephaisteion, where the space across the front truncates the flanking halls, 
rather than the opposite, as at Sardis. For other instances in which the spaces in 
front of the naos (and sometimes also behind) are treated differently from those on 
the sides, one may notice particularly temples A and O at Selinus (figs. 14, 15) and 
the temple at Bassae, where the spaces on the side are narrower than those in front 
and in back (actually this is true in most peripteral temples, although not always to 
a marked degree); and the later Heraion at Ephesus and the Olympieion at Athens, 
which are dipteral on the sides but tripteral in front (and, in the Olympieion, in 
back). 

In short, it is apparent that a considerable variety of spatial effects is possible in 
the peripteron colonnade halls of the temple, and that the Greek temple exhibits 
many of the possible variations in different combinations. It is also clear that the 
peripteron columns were viewed as the enclosing element, forming a space in which 
the naos was located. There remains the consideration of the various means whereby 
the naos and its subsidiary elements were integrated to the peripteron halls. In the 
simplest form of building, exemplified by the Temple of Zeus at Olympia (fig. 2) the 
naos, with pronaos and epinaos, was evidently conceived as a unit surrounded by 
the essentially continuous peripteron space. The distyle columns of the pronaos were 
clearly integrated with the pronaos, and were conceived simply as elements of the 
facades of those rooms. Quite a different concept is indicated in the Artemision at 
Ephesus and the Didymaion at Miletus (figs. 17, 19). In these there is no real separa- 
tion of the pronaos space from the peripteron space in front; the peripteron space in 
general seems rather to extend into the pronaos to fill it, or from another point of 
view, the antae walls seem to extend out into the peripteron space, partially enclos- 
ing a section of it. In a prostyle pronaos, as in temple GT at Selinus (fig. 10), there is 
a sort of repetition of the outer peristyle on a reduced scale, integrated with the 
naos itself, and uniting the two major elements-of the structure by the implied 
rhythm. There are various degrees of emphasis in these solutions to the problem of 


6 The even more curious arrangement of steps leading to the pronaos from the sides, and to the flank- 
ing corridors from the end, indicated in H. C. Butler’s restoration in Sardis (Vol. Il, Architecture, Pt. 
1, 1925, p. 85, pl. A, p. 16), introduces even further elaboration. 
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integration of the naos to the exterior spaces; in fact, each temple would seem to 
exhibit some slight peculiarity. But we may note finally the most complete develop- 
ment of the problem, namely the Parthenon. Here the pronaos columns repeat the 
peripteron facade; the pronaos itself is open and narrow, corresponding to the 
peripteron halls. The columns are little more than a screen, but are clearly integrated 
to the naos. On the sides, the long blank wall of the naos terminates at each end in an 
anta, and the column, so that at each end there is a transition from the solid expanse 
of the wall to the columnar design of the peristyle. The flanking peripteron corridors 
are approached from the pronaos and epinaos as well as from the peripteron corridors 
at each end. Thus there is an integration and harmonization between the spaces and 
design of the peripteron and those of the naos. Moreover, entering from the front, 
one would pass through the octastyle facade, cross transversely the long peripteron 
corridor, then pass through the hexastyle facade of the pronaos, and cross trans- 
versely the shorter pronaos. He would feel the spaces to be similar, but, as it were, 
gathering themselves in for the entrance. Entering the door he would come upon a 
long peristyle room —the reverse, one might say, of the exterior. Much longer in its 
proportion than the exterior spaces, and with a different axis, it would still not come 
as a surprise, since the spectator had been progressing through contracting spaces. 
The columns at the end of the naos would provide a sense of completeness to the 
enclosure, except for the receding rhythm of the aisles along and behind the peristvle 
room. Beyond these, just as behind the columns of the outer peristyle, would be a 
blank wall. The recollection of the exterior would cushion, so to speak, the sense of 
confinement. It would permit a certain recoil, and it would in general achieve a sense 
of unity of the major parts of the building. 

We may summarize our observations on the spatial organization of Greek temples 
as follows. The Greek architect began with the concept of a naos (with pronaos and 
epinaos) which was to be enclosed in a space defined by a colonnade. Thus he had two 
major elements—the interior of the naos and its subsidiary rooms, and the pteron 
space between the naos and the peripteron colonnade. The pteron space could be 
conceived as continuous around the naos, or as subdivided into halls on each side and 
across each end. These could be treated as corridors of various proportions, or filled 
with columns. The naos itself could be treated similarly, as an open, simple room; or 
as a colonnaded hall or corridor with longitudinal emphasis and flanking side aisles; 
or as a peristyle room with or without surrounding aisles. His problem in spatial 
design was to develop the most harmonious and interesting organization of these 
elements, consistent with the uses of the building, and in the most agreeable propor- 
tion. He was not limited to columns and walls in his spatial organization, but could 
employ differences in floor level, so that as one progressed toward the interior he 
would ascend from space to space; and he employed subsidiary devices such as pav- 
ing, friezes, and others, to suggest the interrelationships. 

In this analysis, some elements are rather foreign to architectural ideas as they 
have been developed since the early Roman empire. The first, perhaps, is the con- 
sistent simplicity of the spatial forms employed. All of the Greek spatial forms were 
extremely simple geometrical volumes— primarily rectangular, occasionally cylin- 
drical, Rarely are even these two combined (as in the temple at Samothrace) and 
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then apparently for cult, rather than aesthetic reasons. For long we have been ac- 
customed to far more elaborate architectural forms—spheres, cylinders, and rec- 
tangular prisms, and even others, variously combined. Indeed, it is only recently in 
‘“‘modern” architecture that the simpler rectangular volumes are again being ex- 
ploited. Obviously, the effect of so simple a room must depend largely on its propor- 
tions; there is little to arouse an active response. But this is perfectly consistent with 
Greek taste as evidenced in other aspects of architectural design, to say nothing of 
other fields of art. 

In the second place, the heavy dependence on colonnades to define spaces is some- 
what strange to us, although we are aware that columns can define space. Actually, 
Greek columns do so very well, particularly when it is taken into consideration that 
the architrave and stylobate carry out the alignments of the columns. A person 
looking down the pteron hall of the Parthenon or Hephaisteion feels very distinctly 
that he is in a hall or corridor; he can see through only the nearest intercolumniations 
at his side, and although the sky is visible at the end of the corridor, the continuation 
of the space across the front is clearly suggested by the architrave, even if none of 
the front columns is visible. Moreover, the fluted columns of the pure Greek orders 
contribute to the realization of space more clearly than smooth shafts. Their curves 
and shadows, suggesting the mass of the columns, equally suggest the surrounding, 
intruding space. The flutings emphasize the mass of the columns by suggesting the 
plasticity of the stone; at the same time, they suggest the space occupied by the 
column and that surrounding it. By leading the eve around the column, they recall 
the space on the other side; in the peripteron, they thus integrate the pteron space in 
this way to the open air, so essential to Greek life. In the interior peristyle, they 
integrate the central room to the aisles, and may even be said to imply to the ob- 
server an integration to the open air, by recalling the forms of the peripteron 
columns. 

In fact, the phenomenon mentioned above—the implication of space in the em- 
phasis on mass—may point to one of the principles of the Greek use of columns. We 
may surmise that deep in the aesthetic feeling of the architect was a desire to 
harmonize the massive elements of the structure with the volumes. Such a point of 
view is implicit in Vitruvius’ report of Greek theories of column spacing, according 
to which the intercolumnar spaces are given in terms of column diameters (iii, 111, 2, 
etc.). In other words, one might suppose that the basic problem of the architect was 
to harmonize the disposition of mass and space in the building, both in general and in 
detail. 

The Greek orders, finally, are adapted to an aesthetic subdivision of space within 
the larger units already described. The regular succession of vertical columns in a 
colonnade, surmounted by an entablature, imply a geometrical structure of enclosed 
volumes: a larger, below the architrave level, and a smaller.above. The lower volume 
is subdivided by the shafts into transverse vertical elements, which are further sub- 
divided along the lines of the flutings, but these subdivisions are so small that they 
fuse in a unity of multiplicity. The upper volume, on the other hand, is subdivided by 
the planes indicated by the lines of the architrave and frieze, into predominately 
thin, broad, longitudinal volumes. Nor is it to be forgotten that the coffered ceilings 
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would add to the sense of subdivision. Thus each space would be almost exhaustively 
subdivided by the suggestion of the lines, to the point where the smallest units fuse 
into the total unity once more. 

From all this it would appear that within the fundamental simplicity which Greek 
architectural design imposed, there was still available a remarkable variety of 
organization of major and minor elements. By the various methods of employing 
columns and walls, together and alone, the architect could organize and fuse many 
different interior designs; and by adhering to the traditional orders in their clear, 
logical, plastic definition, he could not only produce an interrelation among the parts 
themselves, but add to the sense of organization of the whole. 
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THE TRIPLE ARCH OF AUGUSTUS * 


At THE east end of the Roman Forum, between the temples of Divus Julius and 
Castor, Otto Richter uncovered in 1888, the foundations of a triple triumphal arch 
(fig. 1).1 These foundations consist of four rectangular beds of concrete, on which 
single courses of large travertine blocks, 0.69 m.* thick, were laid with the level of the 
tops slightly below that of the adjacent ancient pavement. All superstructure had 
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disappeared except one block of travertine,’ of which neither the shape nor the posi- 
tion seemed significant. On the southern rectangle even the foundation blocks had 
been removed, leaving only the concrete bed. The two inner rectangles measure 


* The substance of this paper has developed from collaborative study with Dr. Lily Ross Taylor, 
to whom I am greatly indebted for much particular information and for general assistance. 

1 RM. 1888, pp. 99 ff.; AD. i, pt. 3, p. 14 ff., pl. 27. 

2 The figures here given are taken from Richter’s article on the arch in Jd/. iv, 1889, pp. 151-158. In 
the publication in RM., loc. cit., the height of the foundation blocks is given as 0.70 m. and the width 
of the side rectangles as 1.37 m. 

3 At the northern corner of the northern inner rectangle, marked © on fig. 1. * 
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THE TRIPLE ARCH OF AUGUSTUS 
2.95 m. from north to south, by 5.25 m. from east to west; the side ones 1.35 m. by 
4.50 m. with the western faces of the latter set back 0.45 m. from those of the inner 
rectangles, while the eastern faces are only 0.30 m. in retreat. The space between 
central piers is 4.05 m. wide, the side interspaces, 2.55 m. 

While there can be no doubt that the foundations were for the piers of a triumphal 
arch, it is equally obvious that the arch must have been unusual if not unique in 
composition. In the first place, arches with three passages are not common, the 
earliest in existence being that at Orange, bearing a dedication to Tiberius, with no 
others anywhere before the second century and none in Italy before the third cen- 
tury.‘ In the second place the outer piers were less than half the thickness of the 
inner ones, a peculiarity to be found only in the arch at Orange and in the late arch 
of Gallienus at Rome; and it must be admitted that, in appearance, the piers at 
Orange, though heavier than those of the Forum arch, seem much too slender to 
support the thrust of the lateral vaults weighted by the great mass of superstructure. 
In the third place the difference in the length of the inner and outer piers is not, to 
my knowledge, to be found in any other arch save that of Gallienus. The explana- 
tion of this third peculiarity is not far to seek, however, for the faces of triumphal 
arches were, almost without exception, decorated with engaged columns; obviously 
here such columns were placed against the inner piers but not against the outer 
ones. If these columns were about 0.60 m. in diameter, the use of half columns on the 
astern face and three-quarter columns on the more important western face would 
account for the differences in projection of the two sides of the monument. 

As for the purpose of the arch, Vergil’s lines (Aen. vii, 605): seu tendere ad Indos 
Auroramque sequi Parthosque reposcere signa, plus the commentary of the Veronese 
Scholiast: quae Licinio Crasso interfecto interceperant Parthi; haec |recepit| Augustus. 
Huius facti Nicae representantur in arcu, qui est tuxta aedem divi Julii,® show that 
somewhere beside the temple of Divus Julius an arch was erected to honor Augustus 
at the time of the return of the standards lost by Crassus to the Parthians, i.e. in 
20/19 n.c. If this were all our information the foundations would have occasioned 
little dispute, but Dio Cassius * states that previously, in 30 B.c., it had also been 

‘voted to erect an arch in the Forum in honor of Augustus’ victory at Actium. 
As a consequence Richter, in his study of the Augustan structures at the east 
end of the Forum,’ assumed that there were two arches, one on each side of the 
temple of Divus Julius, the one to the north being the later. He pointed out that 
where the stone work of the southern arch impinged upon the base courses of the 
temple (dedicated by Augustus in 29 B.c. three days before the triumph for the 
victory of Actium), blocks of the latter had to be removed and new ones inserted, 
indicating that the arch followed the temple. This argument, however, though 

* The most recent comprehensive study of triumphal arches, with full bibliography, is that of Kaeh- 
ler, s.v. Triumphbogen in RE. vii, A 1, series 2. 

5 Cf. Dio Cass. liv, 8, under the year 20 B.c., when the standards were regained: kai étri KéAnTos 
és Tiv Kai &wid1 NON. He seems, however, to associate the monument 

with Augustus’ return to Rome in October of 19 B.c. Cf. also Kaehler, s.v. Triumphbogen, RE., pp. 

377-80. 

* Li, 19: &yid8a tpotraiogpdpov Ev te TH kai étépav év TH Pwyaia &yop& E5wxav. The 
triumph was celebrated on August 13, 14, and 15, of the year 29 B.c. 7 JdTI., loc. cit. 
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irrefutable, is inconclusive, for the arch might have been begun when the construc- 
tion of the temple was far advanced, yet still before the dedication. 

Probably there are representations of one or both of the Augustan arches on 
coins. The earliest in date is on a denarius of 29-27 B.c. (fig. 2, a), which shows the 
top of a single arch bearing a quadriga. On a band directly above the arch is the 
inscription Imp. Caesar. So far as date and inscription are concerned this coin might 
well represent the Actian arch, but Richter * thinks rather that it depicts a memorial 
to the victory over Sex. Pompeius.!° Next in date are denarii and aurei of Augustus, 
struck in Spain in 18/17 B.c. (fig. 2, b),"' bearing on the obverse the inscription 
S.P.Q.R. imp. Caesart Aug. cos. xt tr. pot. v1. The reverse shows a triple arch with a 


Fic. 2a4.— 29-27 B.c. Fic. 28.—Spatn, 18-17 B.c. Fig. 2c.—L. Vinicius, 
Rome. 16 B.c. 


Fic. 2.—SrEvERAL AuGUSTAN DENARII 


quadriga above the central opening and single figures on either side, that on the left 
holding a signum cohortis with both hands in salute to the quadriga, while that on 
the right holds a legionary eagle in one hand and a bow in the other. Three dif- 
ferent dies are represented in the collections of the American Numismatic Society; 
in that here reproduced, which appears to be stylistically the earliest, the side sec- 
tions are slightly lower than the central one; in the others the line across the top is 
continuous, and the central opening, being enclosed in a special secondary order 
within the main one, is actually lower than the side archways. There is no inscription 
on the arch itself but around the circumference of the coin is written civib. et sign. 
milit. a Part. recup. This inscription and the standard-bearing figures beside the 
quadriga leave no doubt that an arch commemorating the return of the Parthian 
standards is represented. Moreover, the triple arches with inner piers twice the 
width of the outer ones, conform perfectly to peculiarities of the foundations in the 
Forum which it is highly improbable would be duplicated elsewhere. 

But another series of denarii (fig. 2, c), struck by L. Vinicius in Rome in 16 B.c.,” 
also shows a triple arch which, though differing markedly from the Spanish repre- 
sentations, conforms equally well to the peculiarities of the Forum foundations. On 
the Vinician coins the crowning figures are crudely drawn, but it is clear that here 


8’ Brit. Mus. Catalog., Rom. Emp., p. 102, pl. 15, 8. The illustrations are from casts supplied by the 
courtesy of the American Numismatic Society. 9 JdI. iv, 1889, p. 154, n. 14. 
10 Tio. Cass. xlix, 15. u Brit. Mus. Catalog., Rom. Emp., p. 77, No. 3, pl. 10, 2 and 8. 
12 Brit. Mus. Catalog., Rom. Emp. i, p. 14, No. 77, pl. 3, 4. 
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also there is a central quadriga toward which figures at the sides are holding stand- 
ards. In this case, however, the positions are reversed, the figure with a bow being 
on the left. The side passageways are not arched but are spanned by pedimented 
entablatures borne on short columns or pilasters, while above the pediments are 
attic pedestals, on which the side figures stand well below the level of the quadriga. 
These lateral wings are treated architecturally as if quite distinct from the central 
section. The central arch is enclosed by single columns which support a large rec- 
tangular panel on which is written S.P.Q.R. Imp. Cae. No inscription on the coin 
connects it or the arch with the return of the Parthian standards, and to judge by 
the wording of the panel alone, we should suppose an earlier arch to be represented. 
For after 27 B.c. the title Aug(ustus) was regularly added to the emperor’s name on 
monuments, though on coins, where space is limited, as in this case, the additional 
title is sometimes omitted. On the other hand, it is improbable that in 16 B.c. any 
other than the newest arch would be represented, the crowning figures relate it 
directly to the arch on the Spanish coin, and finally, it is hardly credible that two 
different triple arches should be depicted on coins struck within two or three years 
of one another, when but one other arch of that type is known to have been built for 
more than a century thereafter. 

Richter, however, assuming that there were two arches beside the temple of 
Divus Julius, at first felt assured that the Spanish coin, because of its inscription, 
bore a representation of the Parthian arch and, not unnaturally, took the other to 
be the arch to commemorate the victory of Actium. And, since he and Graef ™ 
thought the form shown on the Roman coin conformed the better to the known 
foundations south of the temple, the Parthian arch was relegated to the north. But 
subsequent excavations failing to reveal any foundations for a northern arch, 
Richter was forced to abandon his balanced arrangement," and to assign the founda- 
tions on the south to the Parthian arch, since there were no others juata aedem 
Juli. He consequently concluded that this arch was represented on the Vinician 
coins. Platner-Ashby,” however, apparently still believe that these foundations 
may belong to the earlier arch. They are influenced in this by the fact that in 
1546/7 a block of Parian marble, nine Roman feet (2.64 m.) long, three feet (0.88 
m.) high, and two feet (0.59 m.) thick, bearing the inscription: '® Senatus populusque 
Romanus/Imp. Caesari divi Juli f. cos. quinct./cos. design. sext. imp. seot./republica 
conservata, was discovered close by. The date (29 B.c.) would suggest that the 
block — which has unfortunately long since disappeared —had belonged to the arch' 
voted in 30 B.c., though it was certainly too small to have served as the principal 
inscription on the attic. On the other hand, Huelsen among others believes this 
block to have had no connection with the arch of Augustus. He maintains that both 
coins show the same monument,'? and notes that though it is recorded that an arch 
was voted by the Senate in 30 B.c., it is nowhere stated that such an arch was ever 
built.'8 He agrees with Richter in attributing the foundations to the later arch. 
Kaehler, in turn, rejecting a theory that the two arches had, successively, occupied 

13 JdI., loc. cit. 4 Topographie der Stadt Rom, 1901, p. 361. 


15 Topograhical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, s.v. Arcus Augusti. 6 OFL. vi, 873. 
17 In Toebelmann, Roemische Gebaelke i, p. 24; so also Kaehler, loc. cit., col. 380. 18 Tbid., note 1. 
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the same location, suggests that the location—and perhaps even the foundations — 
were intended for the Actian arch, but that other building activities delayed progress 
to such an extent that the site was eventually taken over for the Parthian arch.'® 
If the two coins do represent the same monument, as seems most probable, that 
of Vinicius may be presumed to give the more correct idea of the actual design, first 
because a Roman die-cutter of 16 B.c. would be thoroughly familiar with a monu- 
ment erected in his home city three years before, whereas the design on the Spanish 
coin would have to be based, at best, upon a sketch—or indeed, only on a descrip- 
tion—of a perhaps un- 
completed structure; sec- 
ond, because the square- 
topped pedimented side 
openings seem too indi- 
vidual to be imaginary, 
whereas arched side open- 
ings are the natural in- 
terpretation that would 
be given to a generalized 
memorandum of a triple 
archway bearing a quad- 
riga above the central 
opening and figures with 
certain attributes above 
the lateral ones. Conse- 
quently, Richter’s resto- 
ration (fig. 3), which 


follows closely the indica- 

Fic. 3.—HyporueticaL Restoration or ArcH oF AuGusTUS tions of the foundations 

and of the Vinician coin, 

interpreted in accordance with Augustan architectural practice, may be considered 

to be essentially as accurate as one could hope, in default of identifiable remains of 
the superstructure. 

Now the very peculiarities of an arch of this unique design suggest a genesis that 
resolves the problem of.the two arches. I submit the possibility that in 29 B.c. a 
single arch with engaged columns at the four corners—conforming closely to the 
normal pattern of the Augustan period, as shown best in the arch of 8 A.p. at Susa?°— 
was erected in the center of the wide entrance to the Forum, between the temples of 
Divus Julius and Castor. This would be the quadriga-crowned arch shown on the 
coin of 29-27 B.c. (fig. 2, a). Then we may suppose that in the celebration of the 
diplomatic victories ten years later it was decided not to erect a second arch, but to 
amplify the one already standing, by the addition of two wings, bearing statues to 
mark the return of the lost standards and thus increase the glory of the triumphant 

19 Loc. cit., col. 381. 


20 Other examples of the type are to be found at Spoleto, Carpentras, Chamas, Martorell, Philippi 
and Trieste. Cf. Graef s.v. Triumph-u. Ehrenboegen in Baumeister, Denkmaeler 3, p. 1867. 
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central figure. The resultant triple arch would be a wholly new architectural formula, 
without logical reason of its own, called into being simply by the chain of cireum- 
stances. Since the space on either side would be much too narrow for triplication of 
the central motif, a different design would be called for in the wings. The side piers 
would be reduced to a minimum,”! but even by crowding on the structure of the 
temple to the north, and extending considerably beyond the front line of that to the 
south,” they could hardly be given sufficient mass to withstand with certainty the 
thrust of barrel vaults, wherefor trabeated openings might naturally be adopted. 
The lintels of side openings narrower than the arched central one, would, of course, 
lie well below the crown of the central arch, and to build the wings up above them so 
that the side figures should not be too far below the central one, the simplest pro- 
cedure would be to introduce pediments below the attic.” 

New architectural motifs rarely spring full formed from the imagination. They 
result either from the gradual modification of established forms or from some make- 
shift alteration or adjustment dictated by peculiar circumstances. If after execution, 
the chance result is found pleasing, it needs no logic to be adopted into the architec- 
tural vocabulary. Consequently, it seems far more likely that the earliest threefold 
triumphal arch resulted from later additions to a normal single arch than that it 
appeared by sudden architectural inspiration. If unprecedented, the Forum arch of 
Augustus may have been the prototype of triple arches, though its own particular 
composition seems to have had slight appeal. With one exception the triple arches of 

Zurope all show continuous cornice and attic heights across the whole facade, with 
the faces of all three arches in a single plane. In these respects the design may have 
developed from the larger single arches with four engaged columns on the facade, 
like that of Titus in Rome, when further extension of the broad piers reached a point 
where they could be pierced with passages. The exception is the arch of Gallienus,” 
mentioned above. Only the central section of this is standing to-day but the founda- 
tions for the wings, uncovered in 1834, indicate that the lateral arches were set back 
from the central one on both faces. The foundations agree with a plan of the arch 
made by San Gallo“ toward the end of the fifteenth century when much of the 
superstructure may have been standing. But in the accompanying elevation, San 
Gallo shows a continuous base, of the height of the pedestals of the pilasters which 
frame the arches, carried directly across the two side openings, giving them the 
appearance of windows. Possibly base and pedestals actually formed part of the 
foundations rather than of the superstructure. The side openings, like the central 
passageway, are arched; and a continuous entablature, borne on Corinthian pilas- 

21 About 0.60—0.70 m., see below, p. 58, note 29. 

2 The front line of the temple of Castor as rebuilt by Tiberius in 6 A.D. is somewhat farther north 
than it was in 16 B.c., but even then it would have masked part of the southern wing of the arch. 

23 A similar use of a pediment below an attic is shown on the triumphal arch at Rimini, built by 
Augustus in 27 B.c. The pedimented orders between the major arches of the Porta Maggiore at Rome 
—commenced by Claudius and completed by Vespasian and Titus—might have been suggested by 
the wings of the Forum arch. 

* For plan, see Graef, s.v. Triumph u. Ehrenboegen in Baumeister, Denkmaeler, p. 1881, and fig. 
1986. 


25 Cod. Barberiniano lat. 4424, di Giuliano da San Gallo, ed. Huelsen (Codices e Vaticanis selecti xi), 
pl. 25°. 
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ters, extends at uniform height all across the facade. That this drawing cannot be 
accurate is proven by the traces of the attachment of the eastern wing to the central 
mass, which show that the top of the side attic was level with the bottom of the 
central architrave.?> Kaehler 2? believes, on the basis of its peculiar form and its 
whole arrangement, that this arch was originally built in the first century A.p., and 
altered in 262 a.p. for dedication to Gallienus and his. wife. He suggests that the 
design was influenced by the Augustan arch, and granting the lack of evidence, the 
theory is reasonable. 

It should be possible to determine, from an examination of the blocks, whether the 
foundations of the arch of Augustus were all laid at one time or whether the outer 
blocks in the central rectangles were added after the others. I have not been able to 
make such an examination myself, and so far as I know, no one else has thought to 
do so. On Richter’s plan (fig. 1), dimensions of the individual blocks are not given; 
he describes them generally as being 2-3 Roman feet (ca. 0.60—0.90 m.) wide and 
214-7 feet long.?* The plan shows a row of blocks which scale about 1.00 m. wide 
on the outer side of each central rectangle, with three not perfectly uniform rows, 
totalling about 1.95 m. wide, within. It looks as if the wide outer rows might be 
additions to the three narrow ones.?° 

Richter suggests *° that the partial ring of travertine blocks commonly called the 
*Puteal Libonis”’ (fig. 1, m), lying with only loose earth beneath them, just to the 
east of the foundations of the arch of Augustus, may be a group of voussoirs from 
the central passage of the latter. The arch of Gallienus was built of travertine. But 
if the vanished inscription from the site, mentioned above,* or the architectural 
fragments also found nearby, formed any part of the arch of Augustus, as Huelsen * 
believes, it would appear to have been made of marble. In the last analysis the 
possibility must be entertained that wings of marble were added to an earlier 


6 Graef, loc. cit., p. 1881, and Curtis, Suppl. papers of the Am. Sch. of Clas. Studies in Rome ii, p. 76. 
“The only remains [of the side arches| are a few of the lower blocks of the piers, which . . . judging 
from the unfinished surfaces above them, probably reached to the height of the main architrave, but 
certainly no higher.” 

27 Loc. cit., col. 394. 

28 JdI., loc. cit., p. 152. 

29 Since the piers on the outer rectangles (1.35 m. wide) would be surrounded by base mouldings, 
twice the projection of these mouldings must be subtracted to get the width of the pier above; whereas 
on the inner rectangles, where the new work would be built against the older arch, the projection of 
mouldings on one side only need be subtracted to get the width of the added pier. The projection of 
base mouldings on Roman arches varies considerably, those on the arch of Titus project about 0.30 m., 
those on the much larger arch of Constantine, some five or six centimeters less, while on the smaller 
arch at Susa and that of Trajan at Beneventum the projection seems, from drawings examined, to be 
about 0.40 m. With a projection in the neighborhood of 0.35 m. the width of the outer piers of the 
wings of the arch of Augustus would be the same as that of the additions to the inner piers. 1.35 m. — 
(0.35 X 2) = 1.00 m.—0.35 m. = 0.65 m. 

30 RM. 1888, p. 100—“‘puteal Libonis, é stato fatto in tempi bassi: i travertini riposano senza alcun 
fondamento sul terreno: potrebbe darsi che le pietre appartenessero all’arco del quale facevano parte 
senza dubbio alcuni fra i pezzi di architettura che si trovano presso il tempio di Castore.” 

AD. i, pt. 3, p. 15. ‘Da den Durchmesser des Kreises (of the puteal Libonis) mit der Breite des 
mittleren Durchganges des Bogens ubereinstimmt, so liegt die Vermutung nahe, das die Steine des 
Ringes von dem Bogen herriihren.” 

P, 55. 
% In Toebelmann, op. cit., pp. 23-26. 
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structure of travertine coated with fine white stucco. In that case the marble in- 
scription might have been a copy of the original central one, made to be placed 
in the attic of one of the side openings — for which its length would be entirely suit- 
able. Such a hybrid construction may. seem shocking, but it must be remembered 
that in 29 n.c. Augustan architecture was in its early stages, and it would not be 
surprising if at that time the travertine fabric of the only earlier Roman arch, the 
Fabian, were copied, while later, with the growing consciousness of wealth, any 
material other than marble would seem too mean. The addition of wings of marble 
or other rich material to more humble structures of brick or stone is not uncommon 
in the architecture of progressive periods. 

Bryn Mawr Leicester B. HoLLANp 


33 Since this paper was written I have learned that Professor Degrassi has presented material at a 
meeting of the Accademia Pontifica di Archeologia, April 26, 1945, showing the original location of the 
Fasti Capitolini to have been, not on the Regia as commonly held, but on the flanking walls of the 
two side passageways of the Arch of Augustus. At the same meeting Dr. G. Gatti read a paper on 
the arch itself. Dr. L. R. Taylor and.I had independently arrived at the same conclusion as Professor 
Degrassi, but to what extent Dr. Gatti’s reconstruction agrees with or contradicts my own suggestions 
I cannot say, In any case, it seems worth while to risk disproof on the chance of providing an additional 
viewpoint of possible significance. 


AN ETRUSCAN MIRROR IN BERKELEY 


Tue mirror under discussion (fig. 1) forms part of a collection of Etruscan bronzes 
given by Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst to the Anthropological Museum of the 
University of California, Berkeley; accession no. 8/3862; exact provenience unre- 
corded.! 

Dimensions: width of mirror disk (horizontally), 15.6 em.; height, from top edge 
to the root of the ivy motive, 16.6 cm.; height, including tang, 20.5 cm. 

Brownish-green patina; surfaces very lustrous, except for a number of light-green 
efftorescences. 

The mirror disk is rather thin (ca. 2 mm.) and slightly convex, with the rim bent 
up on the back side for the protection of the engraved design.? The edge is beaded 
both on the obverse and the reverse; on the reverse the beading is not well preserved. 

The scene on the incised surface portrays Eros with a hare and a warrior. The 
warrior is the chief problem which the mirror presents. Thanks to the excellent 
photograph by Mr. William C. Matthews, in which every extant line is sharply 
reproduced, the anatomical details and the rendering of the two figures’ apparel 
need not be described. However, some obscurities of design, partially due to the 
vertical crack along the mirror disk, must be considered and explained. 

From a hasty first glance, one may get the impression that the legs of the warrior 
are extravagantly distorted. But allowance must be made for a chipped-off portion 
of the disk which has impaired the rendering (tolerably natural, in three-quarter 
view) of the left leg, and for a mere illusion resulting from the engraver’s not very 
happy formula for a rock, one edge of which deceptively continues the figure’s right 
thigh, while there is nothing but an ineffectively brief line to indicate any other 
edge. Actually the warrior’s right leg is shown as bent: the knee rests on this rock. 
The quasi-foreshortening is clumsy, especially the treatment of the thigh in relation 
to greave peak and greave edge, but it can be understood. There are other figures 
in Etruscan bronze engraving whose posture is equally, if not more, uncomfortable.’ 

The winged youth facing the warrior can only be Eros, though he has little child- 
ish grace and is, contrary to the earlier Greek convention, draped. Examples of 
robust and clothed Erotes, however, though rare, are not unknown on Etruscan 
mirrors, and in vase-painting.* As for the hare, so firmly held by Eros in his right 
hand, one can readily see how this especially prolific animal, sacred to Aphrodite, 
fits into the picture.® 


1T wish to express my gratitude to Professor H. R. W. Smith for his unstinting help, sincere interest, 
and sound advice in the preparation of this paper. 

2G. M. A. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, New York, 1915, p. 271. 

3E. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel i, Berlin, 1843, pl. xx1, 1; ii, Berlin, 1845, pl. coxxxm1; Gerhard- 
Korte, Etruskische Spiegel v, Berlin, 1884-1897, pls. 56, 58, 74, 95, 108; MonInst. vi, pl. 29, 2; G. 
Matthies, Die Praenestinischen Spiegel, Strassburg, 1912, fig. 26; Roscher, Lez. ii: 1, fig. on p. 861. 

4 Gerhard-Korte, op. cit. v, pl. 16; Roscher, Lex. i: 1, p. 1854; DS. i: 2, p. 1601, fig. 2163; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Vases iii, E 118; iv, F 90, F 219, F 311, F 555. 

5 MonInst. i, pl. vu; G. Jatta, I Vasi Italo-Greci del Signor Caputi, Napoli, 1877, pl. v1; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Vases iii, E 118, E 571. The rather short ears of the animal had me in doubt as to its identity. I 
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ETRUSCAN MIRROR IN BERKELEY 


Fic. 1.—Erruscan Mirror tn BERKELEY 


The warrior’s part in this scene is a puzzling problem —at first view, a dilemma of 
fatuities. Has Eros caught the hare, and is the warrior now butchering it with his 


wish to thank Dr. E. H. Colbert of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, and Prof. 
A. H. Miller, Director of the University of California Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy, who assure me 
that the animal is a hare. If it belonged to the gazelle family, or if it were a deer, kid, or fawn, it would 
have hoofs instead of paws, and its hind legs would not be so much longer than the front legs. For some 
representations of these animals on Etruscan mirrors, see Gerhard, op. cit. i, pl. xcu1, 3; Gerhard- 
Karte, op. cit. v, pls. 10, 22, and 29, 2. The presence of any of these lustful animals would not alter the 
significance of the scene. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii, E 213 for Eros playing with a fawn. The occur- 
rence of hares as love gifts in vase painting is, of course, very common. 
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spear, or did the warrior (strangely equipped for the pursuit of small game) hunt 
‘and kill the animal which Eros is now taking off the spearpoint? If the figure on the 
right is no more than “‘a warrior,” a mere manly type, fit to interest the user of a 
mirror, we can only guess that this youth has been helping Eros in the hare-hunt, 
and that having caught the animal, he presents it to the son of the Love-goddess 
Aphrodite, thus to enjoy the favor of both. But though classical Greek art has not 
accustomed us to close associations of Eros with Ares, it is likely that the armed 
figure is meant for the god of war, mate of Aphrodite. There is then sense and some 
charm in the subject: father and son have been hunting together. The fact that 
Laran, often associated with Aphrodite (Turan), appears on some Etruscan mirrors 
as a young warrior armed with sword or spear, helmet and shield, and seems to be 
an Etruscan counterpart of the Greek Ares and of the Italic Mars; suggests that the 
myth of the love affairs of Ares and Aphrodite was even more popular in Italy than 
in Greece; according to one version of the legend, the fruit of these loves was Eros.® 

Stylistically the arrangement of the group, so reminiscent of the tondi of Attic 
red-figure kylikes, is slightly off-balance towards the left,’ but formal unity is fairly 
well contrived.? The paradoxical contrast of types, however—a frail and gentle 
Ares, almost a “dandy,” facing such a hulking, stolid Eros—does not make for 
organic harmony. There are signs that the engraver was capable of good work: the 
profile of the warrior’s head, the folds of his chiton, the folds of Eros’ himation, the 
lively ivy pattern, are successful, and the whole effect of the design is undoubtedly 
pretty. But signs of haste or carelessness are too evident in the details of Eros’ face, 
in the asymmetry of the small plumage in his wings, in the anatomy of his chest and 
abdomen, not to mention the warrior’s legs, the slovenly “geometric”’ base above 
the exergue, and the unfinished lozenge at the top of the mirror disk. 

Two mirrors are stylistically so closely related to the University of California 
specimen that they may be recognized as products of the same hand. Both were 
found in the vicinity of Chiusi: one, reproduced in Gerhard-Kérte, Etruskische 
Spiegel v, pl. 58, comes from Monte Venere, 2.5 kms. n.w. of Chiusi (fig. 2); the 
other, illustrated in Bollettino d’ Arte 1925, p. 361, fig. 8, comes from Gioiella, 6 kms. 
n.e. of Chiusi (fig. 3). The former represents Herakles (Hercl(e)), Hippolyte 
(Heplenta), and Helen (Elinaz); the latter, Ajax Telamonius (Aivas Telmuns) and 
another warrior. In these two mirrors, as well as in our specimen, there is a certain 
strain of mythographic obscurity. Of the three, the California piece really presents 
an intelligible conjunction, though rather puzzling at first glance. But what is 
Helen’s réle in the presence of Herakles and Hippolyte, except that of an absurd 
space-filler? And again, is Ajax in the act of committing suicide in the presence (!) 
of an unnamed warrior—his own father Telamon, as Koérte believes—or, does the 


6 Cf. RE. xii: 1, col. 792, s.v., Laran; Fabretti, CII s.v., Laran, Maris, Turan; DS. iii 2, col. 1614, 
s.v., Mars and notes 14, 15 ad rem; RE. xiv: 2, col. 1805-1806, s.v., Maris. For the relationship between 
Mars and Eros, ex ipsa (Venere) progenitum et Marte, see RE. vi, col. 488-489; Roscher, Lex. i: 1, col. 
1347; AdI. 1851, pp. 150 ff.; 1866, pp. 82 ff., where the popularity of the myth in Italy is discussed: A. 
Furtwiingler, “‘Eros in der Vasenmalerei,” in Kleine Schriften, Miinchen i, 1912, pp. 1-59. 

7 The main lines of the composition are pushing towards the right. The weight of the two figures is 
shifted towards that side, and the gap on the left is hardly remedied by Eros’ wing and outstretched 
arm. 


4.— Etruscan Mirror From CAstTEL b’Asso. 
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2.—Erruscan Mirror From Monte VENERE 
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scene represent Ajax and Hector meeting in single combat, as Galli, more plausibly 
I think, suggests? * Such difficulties of interpretation might perhaps be attributed to 
our ignorance of local legends, but, more likely, they are the result of provincial 
error on the part of an engraver whose forte or main concern was hardly mythologi- 
cal accuracy. 

For the sake of brevity in stylistic analysis, we shall label the University of Calli- 
fornia, the Monte Venere, and the Gioiella specimens, 1, 2, and 3 (figs. 1, 2, 3), 
respectively. 

The rendering of Hippolyte’s helmet in 2, the soft features of her profile, the fold 
treatment of her chiton, the drawing of her greaves, and her very pose, recall the 
figure of Ares in 1. The crest of Ares’ helmet — hastily executed, and without a crest 
support — seems to be an afterthought: its closest parallel, though neater in detail, is 
to be found in the Amazon’s headgear. In both cases the crest reaches down to a 
point unusually low on the forehead, just above the visor, in an almost complete 
semicircle, and it ends at the back in a long, narrow tuft. Two lines indicate the 
division between cap and neck-piece, from under which the gently wavy, almost 
straight hair falls loosely above the shoulder. The treatment of the hair along the 
temples and around the ear is remarkably akin. The folds of Helen’s himation are 
reminiscent of the folds of Eros’ mantle. Once again, a paradoxical contrast of types 
and manners: a gentle Hippolyte next to a stolid Helen, a style that is striving for 
perfection, “modern” and sophisticated in one part—the Amazon, archaizing in 
another — Helen; some carelessness and haste, in the engraving of Herakles’ legs. 
The “‘geometric” bases above the exergue are equally slovenly in 1 and 2. The 
crouching figure on mirror 3 (Hector), resembles Herakles on 2, especially in the 
treatment of the “anatomical” details of the cuirass, in the similarity of profile, and 
somewhat in the pose itself. The cuirasses of Hector, Herakles, Hippolyte, and Ares, 
and the sleeves and folds of their chitons are closely related. The foreshortening of 
the shields in 1 and 3 seems to be worth mentioning, but, above all, we must not 
overlook the striking similarity of the ivy motive in the two mirrors: double stalks, 
and two leaves regularly alternating with two berry clusters. 

The identity of style of the three mirrors becomes more evident when we examine 
them in the contrasting light of a specimen from Castel d’Asso, illustrated by 
Gerhard-KGorte, Etruskische Spiegel v, pl. 56. We shall label this mirror, 4 (fig. 4). 
The engraved scene, as in 2, represents Herakles fighting an Amazon, in the pres- 
ence, here, of another warrior, probably Iolaos. The eyes of Herakles in 4, of Herakles 
in 2, and of Ares in 1 have in common some similarities of detail, but the slightly 
greater distance between the two lines which indicate the upper lid in the Castel 
d’Asso Herakles (fig. 4), and the different treatment of the iris, should not be over- 
looked. The eye of Ajax, the standing figure in 3, might be compared with the eye of 
the Amazon in 4, but there we have a straight, bolder line to represent the eyebrow; 
here, more gentle curves, and the iris, not quite in the same perspective, pushed 
toward the closed inner corner of the eye. Again, the similarity of profile in the 
Amazon (fig. 4), and Herakles (fig. 2) can hardly go unnoticed: straight forehead, 

8 For the interpretation of the scene on the Monte Venere mirror see Gerhard-Kiérte, Etrusk. Spieg. 
v, p. 71; for the Gioiella specimen, see Gerhard-KGrte, op. cit., p. 159, no. 123a; Bd A. 1935, pp. 359-360. 
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much the same nose and nostril, but the chin of the Amazon is soft and delicate, 
that of Herakles heavy and receding. The treatment of the Amazon’s hair (fig. 4) 
along the temples and around the ear is reminiscent of the flowing hair of Ares and 
Hippolyte (figs. 1, 2), but the parallel ends there. Not uninteresting is the contrast 
between the coiffure of Iolaos (fig. 4) and the single, loose curly ringlet on the temple 
of Ajax (fig. 3), which cannot but recall similar ringlets, used in greater profusion, in 
the hairdress of Eros. The neat foreshortening of the Amazon’s legs in 4 is a strong 
reminder of our engraver’s failure in the treatment of Ares’ lower extremities. There 
is elegance in the Castel d’Asso mirror, but above all, action and clarity. An over- 
powering Herakles, brandishing his club, a vanquished, pleading Amazon, broken 
axe at her feet, and Iolaos, the “cheer leader,’ most interested in the proceedings, 
need no label. 

Such Etruscan work is, of course, difficult to date historically. We should probably 
misdate the three mirrors if we relied on certain likenesses, in the figure of Eros for 
example, to Greek vase-painting of the late fifth century B.c.* Typologically, they 
are not altogether hard to place. The cuirass of Ajax (fig. 3) may be compared with 
the breastplates of the Mars of Todi and the warrior of the Marzabotto group.'° 
Ajax, it is true, wears a chiton with slightly longer sleeves than the above mentioned 
figures in the round, but his cuirass, chiton sleeves, and chiton folds have a close 
parallel in the Geryon of the Tomba dell’Orco. The anatomical details of Hector’s, 
Hippolyte’s, and Herakles’ cuirasses, though neater, are comparable to the slovenly 
engraving of the corresponding part in the armor of two warriors on a pair of 
Praenestine ivory plaques, dated by Ducati in the late fourth century B.c."* These 
same details present some points of similarity even with the anatomy of Eros’ chest 
and abdomen. The borders of the armholes and the contours of the cuirasses from 
hip to groin are rendered by a double incision on the mirrors, and by a corresponding 
double relief on the plaques. What can be seen of Ares’ breastplate follows a similar 
pattern, but on the border of the armhole the engraver. got bored, slipped, or 
changed his mind in the middle of a line. The greaves of Hippolyte and Ares, and the 
chiton sleeves of all five armor-clad figures on the three mirrors should not go un- 
noticed in a comparison with the warriors on the plaques."* The helmet of a warrior 
on a smaller Praenestine ivory plaque — difference of medium and technique taken 
into account—is perhaps the closest parallel to the headgear of Ares and Hip- 
polyte. And last, one of these Praenestine men at arms, with coarse, moronic proy 


* For hair treatment and face in three-quarter view similar to that of Eros see J. D. Beazley, Attic 
Red-Figure V ase-Painting, Oxford, 1942, p. 828, no. 14, a White Ground Lekythos connected with the 
Reed Painter, and no. 12, another lekythos in the same Group R, illustrated in Pfuhl, MuZ. iii, figs. 
551, 552 respectively. For the proportions of Eros, comparable to those of an athlete by the Thanatos 
Painter, see Beazley, op. cit., p. 809, no. 16, Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 544. Eros is a very characteristic example 
of late fifth-century taste, especially in his “contrapostal”’ attitude, and archaizing in the sense that a 
late fifth-century model here inspired the artist whose date seems to be much later. 

10 G, Q. Giglioli, L’ Arte Etrusca, Milano, 1935, pls. cci, coin, 1, 2. 

11 Giglioli, op. cit., pl. ccxivmi, 3. 

12 Giglioli, op. cit., pl. cccv1, 1, 2; P. Ducati, Storia dell’ Arte Etrusca, Firenze, 1927, i, pp. 45 8 ff. 

13 Giglioli, op. cit., pl. cccv1, 1, 2. 

4 Giglioli, op. cit., pl. cccv1, 3, second figure from the left. The crest support is becoming smaller, 
and the shape of the cap is similar to that of Ares and Hippolyte. 
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file *—bulging eye, tumescent lips, flabby, jutting chin—can be no other than 
hulking, stolid Helen’s twin brother. 

To conclude, we may point out that Etruscan mirror-engravers not only depended 
on Greek legends—legends which they often distorted—for the representations of 
mythological scenes which caught their fancy, but also copied, sometimes at ran- 
dom, from Greek vase-painting and other works at their disposal, both local and 
imported, the more subtle artistic devices along with the simpler, merely decorative 
motives such as the ivy wreath.'* The engraver of the California mirror, probably 
active in the late fourth century, and impressed by different models, brings ingeni- 


ously together what he likes best in each, but though successful—our mirror is 


rather handsome — he is nevertheless guilty of that stylistic anachronism which so 
often betrays the eclectic character of Etruscan art. 
University oF CALIFORNIA GIACINTO MATTEUCIG 


6 Giglioli, op. cit., pl. ccev1, 1. 

6G. M. A. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, pp. 272 ff.; Handbook of the Etruscan Col- 
lection, New York, 1940, pp. 45-46. Greek vase-painting, perhaps the main source of inspiration and 
reference for many a provincial artist, may be considered a veritable encyclopedia of ancient art and 
mythology: Etruscan mirrors are but the disiecta membra of an “Italic edition.” 
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TWO TERRACOTTA RELIEFS IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS 


Eacu of the two reliefs shown in figs. 1 and 2 forms the front side of a small clay 
altar. Such little altars of terracotta were found in the colonies of Magna Grecia and 
Sicily, and in Central Italy, including Rome; they occur from archaic to Hellenistic 
times. A thorough interpretation of these small altars numbering more that 500 


Fic. 1.—Terracotta ARULA FROM TARENTUM. 
VassaR COLLEGE 


would be of interest not only in the study 

of art and religion in Magna Grecia, but a 
also in the study of the influence of these SEUM, PHILADELPHIA 

Greek colonies on Roman art and reli- 

gion.! The following brief study is an attempt to understand one of the manifold 


2.—Terrracotta AruLA, University Mv- 


1 For reference to previous publications of part of the material concerned, see: E. Jastrow, ‘‘ Abfor- 
mung‘und Typenwandel in der antiken Tonplastik,” Opuscula Archaeologica ii, 1, Skrifter utgivna av 
Svenska Institutet i Rom v:1, Lund, 1938, pp. 1-28, pls. 1-x1 (hereafter quoted as: Jastrow, Typenwandel), 
p. 1, note 1, p. 7, note 6. Although it is therein included, special mention should be made of: E. D. 
Van Buren, “Terracotta Arulae,” MAAR. ii, 1918, pp. 15-53, pls. 16-22, hereafter referred to as: Van 
Buren, Arulae. Of the innumerable recent finds made in Magna Grecia and Sicily, at least the great 
quantity found in the sanctuary of Demeter Malophoros in Selinus may be found in: E. Gabrici, 
MonAnt xxxii, 1927, cols. 181 ff., pls. xxx ff. Of recent presentations see the exhaustive and penetrat-: 
ing study of the finds of arulae in Rome: I. Scott Ryberg, An Archaeological Record of Rome, Studies 
and Documents xiii, 1940, pp. 154-176, pls. 36-44, hereafter referred to as: Ryberg, Record. For Taren- 
tum: See P. Wuilleumier, Tarente, Bibl. éc. Frang. d’ Ath. et de Rome 148, 1939, pp. 432 ff., pls. 41, 42. 
Mention should be made of a group found in Lucera— photographs in the author’s possession — with 
representations related to certain types in the Roman group. Although these finds are typical of the 
Greek colonies in Italy, in Greece proper small altars, both of stone and of terracotta, are more frequent 
than usually assumed. Cf. those mentioned in Ryberg, Record, p. 155, note 8, and D. M. Robinson, 
Excav. at Olynthos viii, 1938, The Johns Hopkins University, Studies in Archaeol. xxv, pp. 322 ff. 

In Jastrow, Typenwandel, the author discussed technical criteria derived from the comprehensive 
collection of terracotta arulae; see short description in review by G. M. A. Hanfmann, AJ A. xlvi, 1942, 
pp. 461 f. Examples of such altars are shown, Jastrow, T'ypenwandel, pls. 1—7,.p. 8, figs. 1 and 2, p. 27, 
fig. 12, together with a general characterization of this group of little implements, p. 1. 

The purpose of the present discussion, with respect to the material as a whole, following the author’s 
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types of representations, a type which shows a head in the center of vegetal ten- 
drils. or volutes, often emerging from a calyx of leaves. 

Preteeding from two examples in this country, we might wish to refer to many 
more or less exact replicas, to similar or equivalent representations on other such 
altars, to many specific features of the general artistic and religious background. 
But since a thorough study of all examples and motifs related to the present question 
would involve a great part of the whole collection of terracotta altars, we will, in this 
brief discussion, rather concentrate on a few selected examples. 

Both examples are, technically speaking, “late copies,” results of a technical 
procedure which characterizes the artistic development of the whole group. The 
copy, made by means of contact impressions in clay, has shrunk in baking, and the 
reliefs, diminished in size, have become dull and indistinct. Awkward frames or 
mouldings were added to restore the size of the original.? 

The artistic impression, therefore, is not a good one, but the iconographical types 
are well preserved. And the very fact that it had seemed worth while to copy and 
re-copy these types *—and the same is true for other, corresponding types — makes 
us assume that these representations must have been of significance in connection 
with the use of these little clay implements. They are probably either supports for 
votive offerings, or small altars; most of them were found in tombs or in sanctuaries 
of certain great goddesses, connected with chthonian cults. 

The example shown in fig. 1, from Tarentum, now in the Classical Museum at 
Vassar College, N. Y.,‘ is a small square block, irregular in shape, with flat top and 


hollow bottom and with a relief of blurred forms, evidently a “late copy” as de- 
scribed above. 


suggestion in Typenwandel, p. 13, is to investigate, in a single type, the relationship between the seem- 
ingly quite disparate groups in Southern and Central Italy, in connection with the “‘modification of 
types,”’ as elaborated in Typenwandel. Obviously, no exhaustive presentation of the “‘type’’ chosen is 
intended, and no attempt will be made, in this preliminary study, dealing with a few examples of one 
type only, to suggest possible relations to famous cults and mysteries in the Greek colonies in Italy. 

For the subject of the present article cf: E. Jastrow, ‘The Great Goddess of Nature in Funeral Art 
of Magna Grecia,” summary of paper submitted at the 43rd Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, AJ A. xlvi, 1942, p. 119. A discussion with Professor F. Cumont in Rome a couple of years ago 
encouraged the author—although far from a conclusive conception of all the problems involved—to 
present some of the material. At the time the article was written, certain publications including the 
two following were not available: F. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains, 
Paris, 1942, and La stéle du danseur d’ Antibes, et son décor végétal, Paris, 1942. 

The photographs, unless stated otherwise, were taken by the author. 

? Jastrow, Typenwandel, pp. 4-13, 26; see above note 1. 3 Ibid., pp. 13, 27 f. 

4 Ryberg, Record, p. 173, note 118. It was bought from an art dealer in Rome, in 1936, by the former 
Curator of the Museum, Professor E. H. Haight. The author wishes to thank the present Curator, 
Professor Inez Scott Ryberg, for permission to publish it. The clay is typical of that of many terra- 
cottas from Tarentum, greenish, fine and hard, rather pure. The surface is almost entirely covered with 
gray calcareous sediment. The measurements are: ht. 8.3 cm., |. 10.7 em., depth 10 cm.; the lower left 
corner is slightly damaged. The shape is irregular and clumsy. Omitting here a detailed description, we 
shall merely call attention to the evidence—referred to in note 2—of repeated re-casting and re- 
moulding, showing both in the relatively small size, the shallowness and vagueness of the relief, and in 
the compensation for the loss of size by carelessly added mouldings, so that the relief is not even exactly 
in the center; the irregularity shows still more on the other sides, the edges of which have a slightly 
concave curve. 
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From a broad calyx of acanthus leaves and sheaths rise two tendrils, each of them 
forming two scrolls with several small branchings. Tendrils and leaves surround 
closely a female head which is shown strictly from the front. A fillet visible in the 
center of the hair is covered on the sides. This arrangement is well known in Taren- 
tine and on other works of art dating from the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.5 The 
same is true for the arrangement of the vegetable elements.* The original type of the 
representation probably was created in the fourth century, while the present exam- 
ple may have been reproduced later. 

The other example, fig. 2, “‘very likely from the necropolis on the Esquiline Hill 
in Rome,” is in the University Museum, Philadelphia.’ The clay is greenish-yellow- 
ish with voleanic and mica particles, typical of quite a large group found in Central 
Italy and Rome.* Typical, too, of this particular group of clay altars is the tectonic 
shape, probably evolved through assimilation of older forms with the shapes of 
Etruscan altars and bases.° 


This example, and many others, show traces of painting: on the front the ground 
is red; on the sides, poor derivations of a Lesbian cymation are painted in alternating 


red and black lines on the projecting mouldings which follow the outline of the 
volute ornament on the front side. 


5 For instance, on the limestone reliefs, Wuilleumier, op. cit., p. 301, pl. 14, 2; terracottas, see ibid., 
pp. 279 ff., pls. 5, 2 and 7, 4. Cf. G. E. Rizzo, Centuripe i, Ritratti di eta ellenistica. La pittura ellenistico- 
romana, Sezione iii, Roma, 1940, pp. 4, 6, 9, 16, pl. C, 3, with figs. 6 and 7 referring to Sicilian coins of 
the Arethusa type and others. Similar heads in relief on a small guttus found in Cumae, E. Gabrici, 
MonAnt, xxii, 1913[-14], pl. 97.3; on another one in Wuerzburg, E. Langlotz, Griech. Vasen (Mart. v. 
Wagner Museum d. Univ. Wuerzburg), Muenchen, 1932, No. 650, pl. 205.—The somewhat dried up, 
mechanized character of the head on our relief also shows in emblems on Calene vases, R. Pagenstecher, 
Calenische Reliefkeramik, Berlin, 1909, p. 1138, No. 266'f., 18, from Capua; cf. Jastrow, Typenwandel, 
p. 14. While a certain relationship to types of the gorgoneion cannot be discussed here, the examples 
referred to in this note and other examples discussed below show the typological origin of our head. 

6 A detailed elaboration of the vegetable ornament cannot well be attempted for an individual ex- 
ample, but will have to take account of the variety of types occurring on these altars. A few references 
must suffice here. The kind of ornament from which the blurred form on our relief derived may be 
visualized on one of the finest examples of Greek bronze work, the oinochoe from Tarentum in the 
Museo Civico in Trieste, Wuilleumier, op. cit., p. 329, pl. 18.1. It shows an early form of “‘acanthiza- 
tion” and of branchings of the scrolls. For the transition from abstract ornament to a certain vege- 
talization at the end of the fifth century see P. Jacobsthal, Ornamente griechischer Vasen, Berlin, 1927, 
pp. 82, 179, 193 f. For the acanthization of the leaves forming the calyx see H. Moebius, Ornamente 
attischer Grabstelen, Berlin, 1929, pp. 12 f.— For similar leaves covering the branching off compare the 
mosaic in Olynthos, probably dated before 348 B.c., D. M. Robinson, Excav. at Olynthos viii, 1938, op. 
cit., xxv, pp. 17, 59, pl. 16; and, more pronounced, on Apulian bronze cuirasses of the third century 
B.c., Wuilleumier, op. cit., p. 324, pl. 107; Moebius, op. cit., p. 77.—See also below, p. 71, fig. 4. 

7 The author is indebted for the knowledge of this piece to kind information furnished by Mrs. E. D. 
Van Buren, who classified it within her group vi.v type A. For additional information, permission to 
examine and publish the altar, and for the photograph, thanks are owed to the late Mrs. E. Hall 
Dohan. Height 13.5 cm., length 13 cm., depth 11 cm. It'seems that while our example may be classified 
as mentioned above, it is not an exact replica of any of the many variations of this type. 

8 For the bibliography and examination of the intricate problems connected with the finds in Rome, 
see Ryberg, Record, l.c. above, p. 67, note 1. 

° Ryberg, Record, p. 159; my preliminary suggestion quoted there seems to have referred rather to 
various finds from Magna Grecia and Sicily.—The comment of G. W. Elderkin, Archaeological Papers 
i-v, Springfield, Mass., 1941, p. 15, remains debatable, and a comparative study of the tectonic forms, 
of archaic and more recent types of arulae, would be indispensable in connection with such archaic 
forms as discussed by E. Fiechter, “‘Amyklae,” JdJ. xxx, 1918, p. 218, fig. 69. 
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The relief is deeper and more distinct than the first one, but this is due partly to 
rough additional corrections, for example in the hair. Nose and mouth are rubbed 
off. The relative heaviness of the plinth and the top, together with other irregulari- 
ties, suggests a “late copy” also for this example. 

A system of two double volutes with ramifications, connected by a ring and 
spreading apart, fills the lower part, a similar system the upper part.'® In the center 
between them, a female head with neck stands on the little central volutes.'' The 
broad mass of hair, very coarsely re-modeled with a tool, suggests a similar arrange- 
ment as in fig. 1, and a fillet seems to be visible in the center. Large pointed earrings, 
known from Campanian and Etruscan as well as from Tarentine examples, are vis- 
ible. The soft forms of the face and the original conception of the hair suggest a 
derivation from fourth-century types, probably during the third century B.c. A cer- 
tain vagueness about the fillet or diadem, a blank space above it, may be indicative 
of the loss of some detail, as a consequence of the process of reproduction described. 
The sculptural conception of the head stresses the wiry character and lack of or- 
ganic pattern in the volute combination. 

As mentioned above, the second of the two altars shows a type very familiar 
among the finds in the cemetery on the Esquiline Hill in Rome and in the Forum 
Romanum, and in other places of Central Italy. Numerous examples of several dif- 
ferent variations of this motif occur.” Although we do not have any of the original 
creations —the “‘archetypes”’—there are indications which suggest that these dis- 
connected spiral systems originally were parts of a more organic system of tendrils or 
volutes. A reflection of the gradual decline of such a system seems to show in a frag- 


ment of an arula from Ardea, fig. 3.'* The relief shows a more unified conception, 
and less obvious re-modeling accounts for the familiar overall flatness. The head, 
with the hair caught in a knot on top, held, as it seems, by a ribbon," rests on the 


10 On arulae of this group with a variety of heads occur the same systems; cf. Ryberg, Record, p. 172, 
fig. 173, and Van Buren, Arulae, p. 41 f., derivations from the archaic double volute system of lyre 
design, cf. G. M. A. Richter, Archaic Attic Gravestones, Martin Class. Lectures x, Cambridge, Mass., 
1944, pp. 77 ff., 86 ff., figs. 11 ff., 18, 19, 73 ff., 88, and Jacobsthal, op. cit., p. 6, note 1 (examples from 
stelae and acroteria). In a reversed form, with hanging palmette, it occurs on arulae from Rome, 
Jastrow, Typenwandel, p. 8, figs. 1, 2; Ryberg, Record, p. 163, fig. 158, and continues on architectural 
terracottas for a long time; compare, for instance, a revetment from Civita Castellana, A. Andrén, 
“Terracottas from Etrusco Italic Temples,” Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Inst. i Rom vi, Lund, 1939, p. 
116, pl. 40, fig. 132; from Rome, Ryberg, Record, p. 178, fig. 177. In our example the characterization of 
the volute band has deteriorated more than in some of the other variations, cf. MonInst. xi, 1879, pl. 
10, fig. 12. 

11 Most of the variations have different heads and headdress. No neck seems to be visible in the other 
Roman variations. Compare a sima from Capua with double volute of lyre design and female head with 
neck in the place of the palmette, H. Koch, Dachterrakotten aus Campanien, Berlin, 1912, p. 84, fig. 102. 

12 Ryberg, Record, pp. 172 ff.; Van Buren, Arulae, p. 41 f. 

13 Rome, Museo di Villa Giulia, Inv. 42120. Ht. 16 em., |. 12 em.; whitish-yellowish, solid, heavy clay 
with siliceous and voleanic particles. Permission for publication was kindly given by the director of the 
Museum. 

4 Tn a replica of this type, the neck seems to be visible, and also the ribbon in the hair. Compare the 
knot of hair on the sima referred to above, note 11. For similar arrangements of the hair, cf. W. Bremer, 
RE. vii, 1912, col. 2127; they are particularly frequent among Tarentine terracottas; cf. Wuilleumier, 
op. cit., pp. 411, 429, pl. 39.6. The question arises whether on our arula, shown in fig. 3, it derives from 
an original prototype, or developed in the process of repeated re-moulding under the influence of this 
hair fashion, perhaps replacing some neglected detail above the head. The examples available do not 
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Fic. 4.—Moprern Impression ANCIENT MOULD oF 
AruLA. TARANTO, Musto NAZIONALE 
eee center of a similar volute system, with 
Fic. 3.—TrerRRAcoTTA ARULA FROM ARDEA. i 
Roem. Virsa Grviaa tiny spirals branching upwards from under 
the head, while on each side of the head a 
spiral with loose end fills the space." 

A series of examples from Capua—some from altars, some antefixes—show a 
great variety of transitions between a naturalistic conception of tendrils and more 
abstract forms,'® among which exist elements pointing in both directions, to the tvpe 
which became characteristic for the finds in Rome, and to the one of Tarentum. 

A few more examples will show the underlying conception more distinctly. 

A modern positive impression from an ancient mould found in Tarentum, fig. 4,!7 
shows the left front corner of an arula, with the relief of a panther on the adjoining 
offer an answer, but attention should be called both to the blank space above the head of fig. 2, and to 
the general lack of design, in this type, in the combination of the upper volute system with the head 
(cf. the following note, and Andrén, op. cit., pl. 75, fig. 257, revetment from Orvieto). Mention may also 
be made of the painted triangular formulation of the conception on a wooden sarcophagus, C. Wat- 
zinger, Griech. Holzsarkoph. aus d. Z. Alexanders d. Gr., Leipzig, 1905, pp. 75 ff., pl. 1, 2, where a small 
flower-shaped modius on top of the head recalls the flower in front of the diadem of the goddess on 
Locrian reliefs; cf. below, p. 75, fig. 10, and Zancani, op. cit., below p. 76 in note 31, p. 198. Cf. V. K. 
Mueller, Der Polos, Berlin, 1915, pp. 38 ff. 

165 Examples from Falerii Veteres, in Rome, Museo di Villa Giulia, Van Buren, Arulae, group v1, 
Vv B, have a flower in the place of the loose spiral. As a poor arula fragment in the Museo Naz. of Taranto 
shows long spirals with flowers, winding up from under the head, these examples may reflect the original 
conception in the background of the fragment from Ardea, namely that the upper spirals, rather than 
proceeding from some headdress, grew up from the lower tendril system, cut off, perhaps, through 
adoption of the tectonic shape conventional in this group. However, a different suggestion for the pro- 
totype of the loose combination of a head between a lower and an upper double volute system may 
present itself in the arula from Tarentum shown below, p. 72, fig. 6. 

16 Most of the altars are unpublished, cf. Van Buren, Arulae, l.c.; cf. Koch, op. cit., p. 86, pls. 14, 
6, 5, and 15, 1, 2, especially p. 85, fig. 102. For relationships in the evolution of these and related types 
with architectural terracottas in Campania, cf. Koch, op. cit., pp. 55 ff.; with figural capitals, cf. E. v. 
Mercklin, AA. 1925, cols. 163 ff. 

17 Taranto, Museo Nazionale. Ht. 7.8 em., |. 12.5 em. The author is indebted to the director of the 
Museum for the baked impression and for the permission to publish it. For the head and scrolls com- 
pare some of the examples quoted above p. 69, notes 5 and 6. The head has a diadem; the right earring 
shows the typical pointed form. 
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Fic. 54.—SKETCH, SHOWING REsTORA- 


TION OF FRAGMENT IN Fic. 5 
Fic. 5.—FRAGMENT OF TERRACOTTA 


AruLA. From Rome. Beruin, ANTI- 
QUARIUM 


Fic. 6.—TERRACOTTA ARULA FROM Fic. 7.—TrerrRAcoTTA ARULA. BERLIN, 
TARENTUM. TARANTO, MusEo NAZIONALE ANTIQUARIUM 


Fic. 8.—Roman Terracotta FRIEzE-PLAQUE. 
Paris, LouvRE 
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side. The relief on the front gives us a clearer idea of the real subject of our motif: the 
female head with neck rising between tendrils from a calyx of leaves. 

The fragment of a larger arula from Rome, fig. 5,'* again shows a somewhat differ- 
ent version of the subject. This is an artistically successful composition, in a style 
derived from Apulian vases and known from Campanian architectural terracottas'® 
— Campania, very likely, forming the link between Tarentum and Rome. 

While in all these examples obviously the head is the main subject of the repre- 
sentation, there exists still a different version on some of the Tarentine arulae, fig. 
6.2° Here, the stylized vegetable elements are so preponderant that the head in the 
center seems to be just a part of the entire vegetal conception. 

On the contrary, another example of the Roman group, fig. 7,2! shows not only a 
head, but a whole female figure in a system of double volutes of lyre design; and in 
the archaistic stylizat‘on, the figure seems to grow out of them—a well known 
motif.” 

However, the manifold and often merely ornamental appearance of this motif 
must not let us ignore its original meaning. Indeed, here is represented the Divine 
Mistress of the organic world, the “Goddess between Tendrils,” the great goddess of 
nature.” 

The obvious relation between these two altars, figs. 6 and 7, makes it more than 
likely that the head in the midst of the vegetal élements is, indeed, the head of this 
deity. 

The arula from Rome, it is true, is much worn. But there are examples from other 
monuments which show more distinctly the subject of its relief. A Roman terra- 


cotta frieze, fig. 8,24 shows this goddess, with a high vegetal polos, in a later, also 
archaistic version; the famous Apulian pail in the Jatta Collection in Ruvo * pre- 
sents a naturalistic version, in fourth-century vase-painting, of a similar conception. 

In vase-painting, we know very well the abbreviation of the image of the Goddess 
of Nature: it is the head of the goddess, rising from a vegetable calyx out of which 
grow tendrils and flowers —so often painted on the neck of the large funeral vases of 
Southern Italy, or on a central stripe, as shown in fig. 9, on a large amphora in the 


18 Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antiquarium, Inv. 8045. Ht. 17.5 em. Published with permission of the 
director. Van Buren, Arulae, p. 43. Fragment of a replica, Ryberg, Record, p. 173, fig. 175. The sketch 
in fig. 5a shows a theoretical reconstruction of the relief. 

19 Ryberg, Record, p. 173. Cf. Koch, op. cit. p. 84, pl. 26. 

20 Trieste, Museo Civico, Inv. T. 920. Photograph through the courtesy of the Museum. P. Wuilleu+ 
mier, Mél. d’ Archéol. et d’ Hist. xlvi, 1929, p. 58, fig. 4; see also Wuilleumier, /.c., above, note 1. 

*! Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antiquarium, Inv. 8098. Photograph and permission for publication 
through courtesy of the director. Probably from Collection Dressel, but not recorded as from cemetery 
on Esquiline Hill in Rome. Ht. 13 em. Brittle, reddish-gray clay with siliceous and voleanic elements. 
Very much damaged, but originally fine relief. 

2 For analysis of a related type, originating probably in the fourth century, see H. Moebius, AM. 
li, 1926, p. 21, and L. Curtius, JdJ. xliii, 1928, pp. 292 ff. See also below, note 23. 

23 L. Curtius, RM. xlix, 1934, p. 225 ff., and Scritti in onore di B. Nogara, 1937, p. 105 f. See also 
below, p. 74, note 26. 

24 Paris, Louvre. L. 60 em. H.v. Rohden u.H. Winnefeld, Architekt. roem. Terrakotten d. Kaiserzeit, 
Berlin, 1911, pl. 62, P. Gusman, L’ Art Déc. de Rome, i, n.d., pl. 13, 1. See also above, note 22. Cf. M. 
Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy, New York, 1927, p. 124. 

*% Watzinger, op. cit., pp. 75 ff., fig. 128. 
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Jatta Collection in Ruvo.”* The solemn, grand look of the goddess seems to dominate 
the mythological representations on this and on other vases in this unique coliection. 
The splendor of the colors in the scrolls and the acanthus leaves, the often striking 
loveliness of these heads, however, must not make us forget that we are dealing here 
with a definite type and its derivations. It is the great goddess of nature, of life in 
general, who at the same time is the goddess of death, and who, as we know, in 
various places became identified with other great, local divinities, with Demeter, 
with Persephone, Hera, Aphrodite.27 We remember one of the oldest representations 


Fic. 9.—From ApuLiAN Ampuora. Ruvo, JATTA COLLECTION 


of the goddess of nature and life, on a Boeotian relief vase of the seventh century 
B.c. T'wo tendrils emerge from her crown.?* 

The bust or head of the goddess, often with polos or diadem, in the midst of flow- 
ers or stylized tendrils or scrolls, painted in the center of a tomb vault, painted on 
wooden and marble sarcophagi,?® suggests that whatever hope there existed for the 
deceased in a life after death was connected with her. As mentioned before, most of 
the small altars which we are discussing were found in tombs or in chthonian sanc- 
tuaries. Many of the other reliefs on arulae seem to have funeral subjects — subjects, 
indeed, which seem to indicate a hope concerning a future life.*° Thus, in our repre- 


26 Ruvo, Coll. Jatta 423, S. Reinach, Rép. des vases peints i, Paris, 1922, p. 205. 

Compare the head of Demeter or Kore surrounded by flowers in the center of the ceiling of a tomb 
vault, on the Taman peninsula, M. Rostovtzeff, Ancient Decorative Wall Painting in Southern Russia, 
St. Petersburg, 1914, pls. 7, 8; cf. K. Lehmann, Art Bull. xxvii, 1945, pp. 4, 12, fig. 6. Compare also the 
paintings in the pediments of wooden sarcophagi, referred to above, p. 70 ff., note 14, and on a painted 
marble sarcophagus, G. Hafner, 44. 1939, p. 473, fig. 6, with detailed reference to Italiote vases with 
this motif, and opposing Macchioro’s derivation of the scroll motifs from Etruscan prototypes. Cf. 
L. Curtius, RM. xlix, 1934, pp. 238, 231, and Scritti in onore di B. Nogara, 1937, p. 113. 

27 Cf. E. Rohde, Psyche, New York, 1925, pp. 160 ff., O. Kern, ““Mysterien,” RE. xvi, 1935, cols. 1245 
ff.; Braeuninger, ibid., xix, 1938, cols. 965 f.; P. Zancani Montuoro, NS. 1937, pp. 206 f., with fig. 12, 
figure vase in form of head in flower tendrils, has shown very distinctly in the case of the Heraion of 
Poseidonia this double character. For the chthonian character of Aphrodite, on Attic figure vases, see 
P. Knoblauch, AM. lxiii, 1938, pp. 351 ff. 

28 Cf. a fragment of a replica from Tenos, BCH. xvii, 1938, p. 479, fig. 34. 2° See note 26. 

30 Among the types generally recognized as such, are sphinxes, sirens, and similar subjects, Nereids, 
Bacchic scenes and masks; for some of the types see Van Buren, Arulae; for the group from Central 
Italy and specifically from Rome, see Ryberg, Record, pp. 166 f., 169, 171, review by K. Lehmann- 
Hartleben, AJP. lxiv, 1943, p. 489, and the connection with the arrival of Bacchic rites in Central 
Italy. For other groups of representations, interpretations and derivation may be less obvious, but, as 
it seems, point in similar directions. Cf. L. Curtius, “Thalia,” op. cit., above, note 26, pp. 105 
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sentations of the great goddess, we are also inclined to recognize the chthonian side 
of her omnipotent character. 

The altars in question, manufactured in quantity for use in funeral rites and cults, 
were adorned by the Greeks of Magna Grecia, in the fourth and third centuries B.c. 
with the image of the great goddess of life and death. We see a goddess of this char- 
acter on many of the Locrian reliefs, seated on her throne, holding grain and a 
poppy, or other flowers, as in fig. 10, in the University Museum in Philadelphia.*! 
More distinctly characterized as the goddess of the netherworld, her emerging bust 
is represented on a Roman terracotta frieze, holding in each hand grain and poppy. 
And we are inclined to think that such so-called decorative motifs must have come 
to Rome from Magna Grecia in the service of definite religious concepts concerning 
hope for a future life. 


On one of the intermediate Campanian versions of the head of the goddess in the 
midst of tendrils,** the arrangement of these tendrils, rising on both sides of the 
head, recalls the representation on a Campanian hydria, fig. 11, in the Metropolitan 
Museum,** where mourners are bringing offerings to a tomb. The tomb with the 


ff.—Cf. the interpretation of Bacchic symbols on Roman sarcophagi, K. Lehmann-Hartlében and 
E. Olsen, Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore, Baltimore, 1942, passim and pp. 42 ff.—As mentioned 
above, p. 68, no attempt can be made here to discuss the problems, involving all existing types, concern- 
ing the meaning of the representations in connection with migrations of certain cults. 

31 P, Zancani Montuoro, Volume “Paolo Orsi,’’ Suppl. de l’ Archivio Storico per la Calabria e la 
Lucania v, 1935, pp. 195 ff., pl. 14. An almost complete replica of this type: E. H. D(ohan), The 
University Museum Bulletin viii, 1940, pp. 12 ff., pl. 9. Photograph through the courtesy of the Mu- 
seum.—Cf. Ch. Picard, REG. 1, 1937, p. 123. Whether a ritual object of metal (Zancani) or a stylized 
flower or rinceau is in the hand of the goddess, the vegetal connotation in this attribute may be felt 
in either case. For a similar volute composition in two tiers compare the unusual, big tomb stele, 
painted white on a Campanian hydria of the group mentioned below p. 78, note 35, from Caserta, 
NS. 1936-37, p. 354, fig. 2. Part of a similar composition occurs on Tarentine arulae, in some cases 
replacing the one shown above, p. 72, fig. 6. The possibly more than conventional use of such “orna- 
ments” on arulae will have to be investigated. Cf. Jastrow, Typenwandel, p. 8, figs. 1 and 2, and Ry- 
berg, Record, pp. 162 f., 158 f. 

32 Gusman, op. cit. ii, n.d., pl. 79; v. Rohden u. Winnefeld, op. cit., p. 4, fig. 4; Winnefeld suggests an 
earlier prototype and survival in the imperial period. 

33 Cf. Koch, op. cit., p. 62 f., pl. xv. 1, 2, xiv. 5; some of the pieces among the architectural terracottas 
seem to have served rather as “arulae.”’ 

3 Metropolitan Museum 06. 1021.230, A. Sambon, Vases antiques de terre cuite, Coll. Canessa, 1904, 
p. 42, No. 127, pl. 10. For the photograph, the permission to publish it, and kind revision of this note 
the author is indebted to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, Curator, and for help in examining the vase, to 
Miss Christine Alexander. The vase belongs, as Professor J. D. Beazley kindly confirmed to me By 
letter of Sept. 12, 1945, to the Group “‘AV,” Beazley, JHS. lxiii, 1943, p. 76. It dates probably from the 
latter half of the fourth century, as indicated by the slender shape of this hydria; cf. G. Richter and M. 
Milne, The Shapes and Nanaes of Athenian Vases, New York, 1935, fig. 86. Ht. 56 cm. Not yet cleaned. 
Clay grayish red. Glaze blackish. The ornament on the back is similar to that of the Frankfurt hydria of 
this group, Schaal; pl. 51, with three white-yellow bars crossing the center of the ornament. As can be 
seen in fig. 11, the technique is that of Campanian red-figure with polychromy in white, yellow, thinned 
brownish shades, with gold additions on all pieces of jewelry, wreaths, crowns, scarfs, cistae, phialae, 
staffs, and also on the painted hydria at the bottom of the tomb. As in the photograph the upper part 
of the statue appears foreshortened, the following details may be mentioned: the himation covers the 
head (part of the design is destroyed on the back of the head); her diadem is similar to that of the 
seated woman at the lower right, but more elaborate; the yellow chiton is buttoned along the right 
upper arm, and held with a round gold brooch in the middle under the necklace; what appears as spots 
or dots is not a pattern, but the concentration of color in the drawing of folds; the golden phiale in the 


10.—Locrian Reuier. Untversitry Museum, PHILADELPHIA 
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usual gifts is painted white, and so are—as distinguished from the other figures and 
ornaments — floral tendrils, rising vertically from the tomb on both sides of the 
statue of a veiled woman holding an offering cup. Our iconographical experience does 


Fic. 11.—CAMPANIAN Hypria, NEw York Fic. 12.—AKROTERION oF ATTIC STELE, ATHENS, 


(Courtesy of the’ Metropolitan Museum of Art) NATIONAL. MusEUM 
(Alinari 24264) 


left hand of the statue partly overlaps a large flower of the tendrils. 

Altar-shaped forms of the tomb may be found among the examples quoted below, in note 35. Of the 
platform only the edges are painted white, thus leaving the background clear for the objects displayed 
in front of it: three cymbals and four small egg shaped (?) balls, well known funeral symbols. There are 
four fillets. In the center stands a hydria of a somewhat more old-fashioned shape than the vase itself. 
The vase, as Miss Richter pointed out to me, may have served as a cinerary urn, cf. “ Hydria” in G. 
Richter and M. Milne, op. cit., p. 11 f., and the decoration well befits such use. But the painted hydria 
on the platform of the tomb probably has the function of a loutrophoros, ef. ibid., p. 5, in the same 
sense as it also occurs in nuptial scenes; for finds of hydriae on tombs, cf. D. M. Robinson, Excav. 
at Olynthos, xi, 1942; op. cit., xxxii, pp. 183 ff. On top of the monument, at each side of the high tendrils, 
two or three seeds (?).—The statue seems to reflect the development of sculpture during the middle 
of the fourth century, with head and right arm, here, in profile view; cf. a Tarentine version of one of 
the figures on the Ephesos drum, on a limestone relief in the Metropolitan Museum, Wuilleumier, op 
cit., p. 301, pl. 14, 1.—For the style of the scrolls, in addition to the general reference, below p. 78, 
note 35, to the Campanian example, Brit. Mus. F 143, one characteristic may be mentioned: nodes or 
rings already occur on the kelebe, Wuilleumier, op. cit., p. 453, pl. 47.5. A general similarity with the 
scrolls on the Vassar arula, fig. 1, will be noticed; cf. note 6, on p- 69, and Jacobsthal, op. cit., pp. 93, 
144 f., 193, Moebius, op. cit., p. 31, note 26. 
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not make it advisable to assume in this statue an image of the goddess considered, 
but rather, as for instance in similar figures or groups on white Athenian lekythoi or 
other Italiote vases, the tomb statue of the deceased.** However, what about these 
floral tendrils on the tomb, on both sides of this statue? 

A well known, beautiful example of great Attic sculpture seems to show the back- 
ground, both of the artistic and the typological conception of the group on the vase. 
It is the upper fragment of an acroterion of a stele, fig. 12, in the National Museum, 
Athens,** from the middle of the fourth century, unique, as it seems, among Attic 
gravestones. A standing girl is shown, with veil, framed by an ornament of tendrils 
very similar to those just described. At the same time, the diadem on the head of the 
girl and the style of the tendrils seem to relate this sculpture to both of the Tarentine 
arulae shown in figs. 1 and 4. 

Leaves and wreaths serving in funeral rites used -to be represented in a different 
way. But, although the basic implication in the ritual use of wreaths seems to be 
apotropaic and cathartic, there remains no doubt of the connotation of immortality 
in certain mysteries.*? Other traditions lead to an even more vivid conception. We 
remember the sowing of flower seeds in connection with the rebirth of Adonis; we 
know that the Athenians used to sow grain on their tombs.** The rebirth of nature, 
the rising of new life from the seed in the mysteries of Eleusis, symbolized the rebirth 
and the continuation of life as such. Votive gifts of imitated fruits, flowers, and seeds 
are known among the usual finds in chthonian areas as well as in tombs.** But plants 
on tombs are also represented, and especially on tombs in the Greek colonies of 
Southern Italy, they are very familiar in vase-painting. Examples of a naturalistic 
rendering cannot be separated from others, where stylized plants —‘* 
ments” —are shown growing in or near tomb monuments." 

The vigorously rising plants on the vase as well as on the Attic acroterion, indeed, 
seem to place the image of the deceased in the very sphere of the Great Goddess, 
whose power comprehends death and life, that is the eternity of life—immortality. 

We have tried to demonstrate, as the original conception of the ““head between 
tendrils,” the representation of the great goddess of nature, of death and life. This 
image of the goddess, it seems, expresses the hope for life after death—as do so 
many myths represented on arulae, and on vases, Locrian reliefs, and Roman sar- 
cophagi as well; myths of rapes, and carrying off, and reception among the gods, 
of miraculous births, of awakening from sleep or death, of redemption from the 
netherworld, of Dionysiac and other mysteries.*! 


vegetal orna- 


3% Cf. M. Collignon, Les Statues funéraires dans l'art grec, Paris, 1911, pp. 96 ff., 99, fig. 50, 110 ff.; 
R. Pagenstecher, Unteritalische Grabdenkmaeler, Strassburg, 1912, pp. 69 ff., 72. For a tomb with very 
similar scrolls and a funeral column instead of statue, see the Campanian neck amphora from Capua 
in London, Brit. Mus., Cat. of Vases iv, p. 69, fig. 21, F 143; Beazley, op. cit., p. 72; 1v. 2.— Also com- 
pare the unusual stele on the hydria mentioned above, p. 76, note 31. 

3 A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, Berlin 1893-1922, No. 852, pl. 165, from Trachones in Attica; 
Moebius, op. cit., p. 31, note 26; H. Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs des 5. und 4. Jahrhunderts, 
Berlin, 1931, p. 42, note 3; Phot. Alinari 24264. 37 H. Seyrig, AJA. xlviii, 1944, pp. 20 ff. 

38 Cicero, De leg. 2, 25, 63. P. Wolters, Festschrift fuer James Loeb, Muenchen, 1930, p. 119. 

39 Wolters, op. cit., p. 123; Zancani, l.c. above p. 74, note 27; Robinson, l.c. in note 34. 

‘© Wolters, l.c.; Pagenstecher, op. cit., pp. 36 ff., 91 ff. Cf. A. Brelich, Aspetti della morte nelle iscrizi- 
oni sepolcrali dell’impero Romano, Diss. Pannonicae, ser. 1, 7, 1937, pp. 42 f. 

Cf. above, p. 74, note 30. 
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The subsequent development of such conceptions in Roman funeral art * might 
suggest further questions, which, however, can only be touched upon here. 

As seen on our vase, between floral tendrils, does the image of the deceased imply, 
as it might seem, a specific relation to-the traditional image of the goddess? Should 
we here remember the fact, reported by Plutarch, that the Athenians called the de- 
ceased “‘demetreioi,”’ adopted into the family of the goddess? “* Could such concep- 
tions, at the time when the types of our arulae were copied and re-copied, have been 
implied in the traditional image of the goddess? For the mysteries of Eleusis, it 
seems that at the turn from the fifth to the fourth 
century, the more general promise of eternity of life 
begins to become a hope for individual immortality.“ 
May we assume that the image of the “goddess be- 
tween tendrils” on the little altars discussed here re- 
flects such a stage of ideas in Southern Italy, in 
regard to the emphasis on individual immortality? 

A little terracotta figure of rare charm is shown 
in fig. 13, hesitatingly, because we may question 
whether it belongs to the sphere of ideas under dis- 
cussion. The fragment, in the Museum of Siracusa,” 
14.4 cm. in ht., is the upper part of a larger composi- 
tion of which only the uppermost outline of volutes 
seems to be preserved. A large flower calyx is placed 
on top of them, from which emerges a youthful 
woman, unveiling her body by removing the hima- 
tion with her covered right hand. The left hand 
holds a spherical object, the hair is bound with a Fic. 13.—Fracment or Trrra- 


fillet COTTA STATUETTE. SIRACUSA, 
Museo NAZIONALE 


Is this the tale of miraculous birth of a goddess? “ 

The ritually covered hand, the spherical object in the other hand, seem to relate 
this being, for instance, to the little maiden on the Locrian relief shown above, 
p. 76, fig. 10, while the flower on top of volutes somehow recalls the object in the 
hand of the goddess. If it is “‘the birth of a goddess,” is it with reference to a mystery 
implication concerning hope for immortality? We cannot tell. But whatever may be 
the meaning of this flower calyx, there seems to be a relationship to such calyxes 
from which emerge our “heads with tendrils.” 

In the Eleusinian and in other older mysteries, of course, lies the germ for the be- 
lief in immortality in general, which so vigorously developed in Magna Grecia. It 

*? We would consider here particularly the tendency towards identifying, through portrait features, 
the deceased with the deity, or hero, carrying the idea of immortalization. 

43 Plut. De fa. in orbe lunae 28, p. 943. Cf. O. Kern, RE. xvi, 1935, s.v. “‘Mysterien,” col. 1247. 
{. Rohde, op. cit., pp. 601 ff., App. x1. For participation of the deceased in the divinity of Cybele, see 
F. Cumont, 4fterlife in Roman Paganism, New Haven, 1923, p. 36, and, concerning such conceptions 
in a more comprehensive way, pp. 36 ff., 122 f. 

4M. P. Nilsson, in Mél. Fr. Cumont, Ann. de Uhist. de phil. et dhist. orient. et slaves iv, 1936, i, p. 
365, and Greek Popular Religion, New York, 1940, p. 59. 

% Inv. 11515. photograph and permission for publication through the courtesy of the director of the 
museum. ‘6 Cf. Knoblauch, op. cit., p. 351 and fig. 9; Brelich, op. cit., pp. 39 ff. 
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seems, however, that the representations on the arulae discussed already reflect 
certain other creeds or mysteries which gave hope to the individual. Which religious 
sect it was that brought from Magna Grecia to Rome the old type of the “head be- 
tween tendrils,” faithfully preserved with so many other significant types, could be 
investigated only through a comparative study of all the various motifs. But how- 
ever the questions indicated may be solved, on the reliefs from which we proceeded, 


the image of the Great Goddess of Death and Life seems to express the hope of 
participation, for the deceased, in the eternity of life. 
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SOME FIFTH-CENTURY GREEK HEADS 


IN TRIBUTE to Professor J. D. Beazley I reproduce here for the first time three heads 
of the fifth century B.c. in my collection. They belong to three great periods of the 
century. The earliest in date is the head reported to have come from Aegina (fig. 1), 
of the so-called Transitional epoch. Next in date is the male head of figures 2 and 3, 
which calls to mind the head of Myron’s Diskobolos. The female head shown in 
figure 4 belongs probably to the Parthenon period of the second half of the fifth 
century. Since heads of these periods are rare, they assume a particular historical 
importance. The male head especially has excited the interest of artists and scholars 
as a possible original work of Myron. Myron or Myronian? This question I leave to 
those who practise the kind of discrimination for which Beazley is so justly famous. 

Viapimir G. SIMKHOVITCH 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Fic. 1.—FemMALeE HEAD oF THE TRANSITIONAL Epocu TO Come FrrRoM AEGINA (COLLECTION OF VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITC! 
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THE ATHENIAN TREASURY AS DATED BY ITS ORNAMENT 


EVER since the excavation of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi in 1893-94, and the 
discovery of its scattered architectural and sculptural members, the date of the build- 
ing has been a subject of dispute. The basis of the discussion has been an apparent 
discrepancy between the date shortly after 490 B.c. given by our only literary source, 
Pausanias (x, 11, 5), and the date soon after 510 B.c. suggested by the character of 


Fic. 1.—TuHe ATHENIAN TREASURY AT DELPHI, FROM THE SOUTHEAST 
(Marathon pedestal in darker stone set loosely against south flank) 


the marbles themselves. The matter has resolved itself, therefore, into a test of the 
supposed infallibility of Pausanias, on the one hand, as contrasted with the strength 
of archaeological criteria which are so definite as to suggest a subtle distinction be- 
tween styles only twenty years apart. 

To accept without scrutiny a date given by Pausanias for a work of art—as con- 
trasted with one in recorded history — is a hazardous proceeding, in view of the errors 
which he made with respect to the Temple of Zeus and the Heraion and the Sikyonian 
Treasury at Olympia, as well as the Temple of Apollo at Bassai, and the Stoa of the 
Athenians at Delphi, to name only a few. In such cases it is obvious from the context 
that he gave his estimates in good faith, basing them, however, upon evidence which 
would hardly be deemed valid when compared with modern methods of research. 
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The Athenian Treasury presents a very apt illustration of his process. When he re- 
corded his conclusion that “the Treasury of the Athenians was built from spoil from 
those who disembarked with Datis at Marathon,” Pausanias had just read, as the 
excavations have shown us, the inscription on a pedestal built against the south flank 
of the Treasury (fig. 1):' ““The Athenians to Apollo as first-fruits of battle from the 
Medes at Marathon.” In other words, he transferred the evidence applicable to the 
pedestal alone rather to the building against which it was built. 

Now the pedestal and the Treasury are structurally quite distinct, not forming a 
homogeneous mass of construction. While one could not seriously imagine that the 
pedestal is older than the Treasury, there are two logical possibilities: either the two 
are contemporary, or the Treasury antedates the pedestal. These two alternatives of 
relative dating in turn yield four possibilities of absolute dating: (1) the Treasury 
erected somewhat before and the pedestal immediately after the battle of Marathon, 
(2) both erected simultaneously just after the battle, (3) the Treasury built just after 
the battle and the pedestal added long afterward, or (4) both deferred and erected 
simultaneously long after the battle. The first solution has been adopted by most in- 
vestigators, German, British, and American, including all my own references to the 
subject since 1912.2 But the second is the preference of the French excavators and 
publishers of the Treasury, all insisting with singular unanimity upon the infalli- 
bility of Pausanias and upon stylistic arguments for a date soon after 490 B.c.; and 
in this a few others have agreed.’ The third possibility would be sufficiently reasonable 
but seems never to have been seriously advanced. The fourth is mentioned only as a 
curiosity, since it involves the lowering of all hitherto established criteria of the 
development of architecture, sculpture, and painting by half a century.‘ 

The physical relation of the pedestal foundations to the corresponding portions of 
the Treasury would imply, in spite of some arguments to the contrary, that the 
pedestal was an addition, though this evidence in itself would be insufficient to show 
whether the time interval was two weeks or something between twenty and fifty 
years. On the other hand, the difference of clamp forms in the two pieces of construc- 
tion, dovetail in the Treasury and both double-T and double-F in the pedestal,’ 
implies that there was‘a considerable difference of time between them, obliging us to 
select either the first or the third solution, but not definitely limiting us to either one 
as opposed to the other. 

The architecture of the Treasury has been repeatedly analyzed by the advocates of 
both dates, after 510 and after 490 B.c., respectively, without reaching any very defi- 
nite conclusions on either side. Indeed, the official publication, while insisting on the 
later date, despairingly admits that it is ““un probléme architecturalement insolu- 


' The most recent study of the pedestal is that of Coste-Messeliére, RA. xix, 1942-48, pp. 5-17. 

2 Ashmole, Beazley, Curtius, Dinsmoor, Miss Haspels, Katterfeld, Keramopoulos, Langlotz, Noack, 
Pomtow, Poulsen, Miss Richter, Rumpf, Schleif, Weickert, Winter. 

3 Agard, Audiat, Bourguet, Bousquet, Colin, Coste-Messeliére, Daux, Flaceli¢re, Furtwiingler, 
Homolle, Kekulé, Lechat, Perdrizet, Perrot, Picard, Reinach, Miss Shoe, Wilamowitz. 

4 Lowy, SWienAk. cexvi, 4, 1937, pp. 15-19; cexvii, 2, 1938, pp. 13-16 (dating the beginning of red- 
figured painting after 480 and the Treasury after 460 B.c.). 

6 With regard to the absence of any chronological distinction between the two forms used in the 
pedestal see my note in Studies in the History of Culture, Leland Volume, 1942, p. 200, n. 25. 
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ble.” § Without going into detail, I may here observe that the architectural details 
of the Treasury are thoroughly compatible also with the earlier date,’ though, of 
course, they do not establish it. There is, however, a technical detail which to my 
mind is decisive in favor of the earlier date, namely, the use of Cycladic island 
marble, which would have been anachronistic in an official Athenian structure such 
as the Treasury if it had been erected later than 490 B.c, when the Pentelic quarries 
had become the source of the State’s supplies. But here, too, my opinion has been 
opposed on the ground that special circumstances might have applied to a building 
erected at Delphi, outside the State’s own frontiers, so that I do not necessarily 
insist upon this evidence alone. 

The sculpture of the Treasury has long been related, even by the advocates of the 
later date and from the very beginning of the controversy, to the late sixth-century 
painting of the cycle of Euphronios.* Purely sculptural analogies are more elusive, 
and the comparisons with the pedimental sculptures of the two Temples of Apollo at 
Delphi and Eretria are not necessarily cogent. I can only confess my personal in- 
ability to regard “provincial”? workmanship as a sufficient excuse, in an official 
product of the Athenian State, for the great disparity between the heads in the 
Athenian Treasury metope sculptures and those of the pouting maiden of Euthydikos 
and the blond boy, both found in the Persian debris on the Athenian Acropolis and 
so earlier than 480 B.c., thus being, if the Treasury sculptures were carved after 490 
B.c., their closest contemporaries. 

So we come to the third of the major fields of artistic expression, painting, surviv- 
ing chiefly through the medium of ceramic decoration. This, under normal condi- 
tions, might have been of vast importance for our chronological inquiry, on account 
of the evidence usually afforded by potsherds in dating the stratification of the earth 
surrounding the foundations of a building. In the case of the Athenian Treasury, 
however, no such records of stratification seem to have been compiled at the time of 
the excavation, and it is now probably too late to expect such evidence, so that from 
this standpoint we are entirely without material.° 

Ceramic evidence, nevertheless, has played an important part in the discussion 
because of an indirect relation, namely, the stylistic analogies to be discerned be- 
tween the sculpture and contemporary vase-painting. I have referred to the early 
observations linking the sculptures with the style of Euphronios. More recently, in 
view of the detailed information that has become available with respect to the dating 
of vases during these decades,’ the arguments based on such analogies and set forth 
with great cogency by Katterfeld and Langlotz, in particular,!' had seemed fully to 

6 Audiat, in Fouilles de Delphes ii, Topographie et Architecture: Le Trésor des Athéniens, 1933, p. 85. 


7 See, pending a more detailed publication, my remarks in the above-mentioned Leland Volume, p. 
188. 

8 Furtwiingler, BPW. 1894, 1279; Homolle, BCH. 1894, pp. 170, 182; id. GBA. 1895, p. 208. 

® The recent excavation at the southeast corner of the Treasury seems to have penetrated only earth 
much disturbed in later times (BCH. 1939, p. 308; RA. 1940, ii, pp. 108-114). 

10 We are not here concerned with the chronological implications of Liwy’s recent effort to place the 
beginning of red-figured painting after 480 B.c. under the influence of the mural painters Polygnotos 
and Mikon (see note 4). 

1 Katterfeld, Die griechischen Metopenbilder, 1911, pp. 24, 73-77; Langlotz, Zur Zeitbestimmung der 
strengrotfigurigen Vasenmalerei und der gleichzeitigen Plastik, 1920, pp. 69-79. 
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corroborate the deductions based on the architectural construction and on the style 
of the sculpture, dating the Treasury in the decade 510-500 B.c. Lately, however, 
Langlotz has himself lost some confidence in his arguments, in view of Beazley’s 
evidence for some continuation of the “ Leagros style” of that decade into the fifth 
century in the hands of certain mannerists such as Myson.” 

We turn, therefore, to a third manner in which the ceramic evidence can be em- 
ployed, that is, with reference to the actual painted decoration of the Treasury. 
Since this method has never heretofore been utilized,'* and since its utilization is 
necessarily based very largely upon Beazley’s coordination of the material, both 
black-figured and red-figured, it seems reasonable to present it here as a demonstra- 


Fic. 2.—PaAtntep INTERIOR CORNICE IN ATHENIAN TREASURY, ABOVE PRONAOS 


tion of the manner in which his researches are fundamental even in a quite different 
field, that of the architectural investigator. 

High up on the inner faces of the marble walls of the Treasury, on a projecting 
fascia just beneath the ceiling (fig. 2), are traces of painted patterns executed in flat 
red color on surfaces slightly roughened by stippling. These patterns were first made 
known in 1933 through Audiat’s official publication of the architecture of the Treas- 
ury.' These patterns assume three forms. Around all four walls of the pronaos runs a 
pattern of palmette-and-lotus, unique in that while the axes of the lotuses are vertical 

12 Schrader and Langlotz, Die archaische Marmorbildwerke der Akropolis, 1939, p. 40, n. 44. 

13 That is, apart from my brief oral presentation of the argument at the genéral meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America held at Toronto on December 28, 1934 (BAIA. xxv, 1934, p. 25), 
there ‘has been only a casual reference to it in my article, ““The Correlation of Greek Archaeology with 
History,” in the above-mentioned Leland Volume, pp. 188-189. 

14 Audiat, op. cit., pp. 45-46, pls. 22-23. 
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those of the enframed or circumscribed palmettes are oblique, leaning toward the 
right on three sides, but toward the left on the south flank in order to be symmetrical 
with the north. More important for our present inquiry are the corresponding pat- 
terns within the cella, consisting of similar enframed palmettes but without the 
lotuses, and again with the axes oblique. Here again, however, we find a difference. 
On one wall (the cross-wall) the palmettes lean uniformly toward the right, the con- 
nections of their frames all going in the same direction like a “running dog” or 
Vitruvian wave motive, the palmettes with seven plump petals, the spandrels at their 
bases filled with spirals and tendrils, and the opposite spandrels occupied by single 
elongated dots (fig. 3, below). But on the three other walls of the cella, while the 


Fic. 3.— PATTERNS OF PAINTED INTERIOR CORNICE IN CELLA OF TREASURY 


(below, on cross-wall; above, on three other walls) 


pattern is of similar character, the connections of the palmettes run alternately up 
and down, imparting to the whole an undulating or weaving appearance; and in 
sympathy with these alternating connections the palmettes themselves are alter- 
nately upright and reversed, exhibiting a peculiar wigwag motion that has no parallel 
in architectural decoration (fig. 3, above). Not only are these patterns unique in 
architecture, but those within the cella in particular show a very un-architectural 
disregard of vertical or horizontal axes which suggests the influence of free painting. 

Let us now, therefore, turn to the painted vases in the search for analogies. 

The earliest serious studies of the general character of the ornamental borders on 
painted vases were those by Liitzow in 1858, by Feldscharek in 1868, based on the 
Vienna collections, by Stockbauer and Otto in 1876, with respect to the vases of 
Nuremberg, and by Lau in 1877, concerned with vases in Munich. Liitzow illustrated 


1s Fig. 3 is adapted, with the use of color, from Audiat’s pl. 23. 
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no specimen of our ornament, and Feldscharek’s publication has not been available; '* 
but Stockbauer and Otto included three of our examples, and Lau eight others.'’ 
Winter published in 1892 his valuable analysis of the handle-palmettes on kylikes, 
important in a collateral field but not of direct use in our study.'* In his well-known 
general work, Riegl merely mentioned and illustrated a sample of our type I as a 
tendency of red-figured painting, but went into greater detail with respect to handle- 
palmettes.'* Also Steder in his study of the lotus-palmette anthemion was concerned 
with another form,?° and Miss Gifford’s unpublished thesis pertains only to one of 
the elements, the palmette itself.*! 

The patterns on our vases were first considered,” from the viewpoint of attribu- 
tion, by Beazley in connection with the Troilos painter, though in this case he was 
able to cite only one example.” In later articles Beazley discussed also the ornament 
used by the Eucharides painter, including two more examples, and that of the 
Nikoxenos painter who used none of our types.” 

The first detailed study of the ornament on these vases, or at least on those of the 
red-figured technique, was published in 1917 by Hoppin.» Among the numerous 
patterns there considered, he described eight (or rather nine including that used for 
no. 99) which fall within our present field of interest, classifying them according to 
technique, painted black on red (A) or reserved in red against black (B), and sub- 
dividing the classes in accordance with the forms, running palmette scrolls (A 4b—d 
and B 3a—b—and to the latter should be added the red-figured counterpart of A 4d 
used for no. 99—containing subvarieties based upon different methods of filling the 
spandrels) or broken into pairs (A 4e—-f and B 3c). These nine patterns he found upon 
eighteen of the vases described below,?* demonstrating that they were among the 
favorite motives of the time of Euthymides; but he did not carry the investigation 
sufficiently far to prove that they were particularly characteristic of the time of 
Euthymides as distinguished from other periods. I have not used this classification 


16 Liitzow, Die Geschichte des Ornamentes an den bemalten griechischen Thongefassen, 1858; Feldscharek, 
Ornamente antiker Thongefisse, 1868. 

17 Stockbauer and Otto, Die antiken Thongefdsse Niirnberg, 1876 (including our nos. 105, 164--165); 
Lau, Die griechischen Vasen, 1877 (including our nos. 2, 7, 9, 95, 98, 100, 175, 184). 

18 Winter, 1892, pp. 105-117. 

1° Riegl, Stilfragen, 1893, p. 196, fig. 96, and pp. 200-205. 

20 Steder, ‘Das Lotos-Palmetten-Anthemion auf attischen Amphoren, 1922 (summary of dissertation, 
JdI. 1922, AA. 356-359). 

21 Gifford, The Palmette in Greek Art (unpublished thesis Ms. in Radcliff College library). ° 

* The “‘slanting palmette”’ previously discussed by Beazley (JHS. 1910, p. 67, n. 98), of which the 
earliest examples are mentioned as occurring on Louvre G 162 (ARV. p. 124, 40), Florence 4226 (ARV. 
p. 145, €), Athens Acrop. II, 735 (ARV. p. 195, 1 below), Bibl. Nat. 418 (ARV. p. 195, 2 below), and 
Corneto-Tarquinia 685 (ARV. p. 577, 12), are of a later scheme unrelated to ours. Jacobsthal (Orn. 
as cited below, p. 154, n. 293) adds other early instances, Corneto-Tarquinia RC 2066 (ARV. p. 101, 2 
above), Naples 2422 (ARV. p. 126, 66), Brussels R 303 (ARV. p. 165, 5), and Munich 2416 (ARV. 
p. 260, 27). 23 Beazley, JHS. 1912, pp. 171-173 (including our no. 140). 

24 Beazley, BSA. 1911-12, p. 231, fig. 6 (including our nos. 31, 33); id. BS.A. 1912-13, p. 242, fig. 10. 

*% Hoppin, Euthymides and his Fellows, pp. 6-10. 

26 For convenience I here list his designations of the vases with my numbers in ‘parentheses: E III 
(172), E 1 (39), E 2 (25=171), E 3 (26), E 4 (30), E 5 (182), E 8 (99), E 11 (93), E 12 (92), HI (98), 
H 1 (24), K 1 (29), K 5 (82), P II (23), PIV (174=183), P 1 (175), P 2 (184), and P 4 (27=41); also 
K 3=reverse of E 4 (30) and P 5=obverse of E 2 (25=171). 
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because it would have been too complicated for employment with the additional 
techniques included in my list, and also because the minute subdivision according 
to the filling of the spandrels seems less significant than the main forms of the 
palmette frames.?’ In itself, however, Hoppin’s list constitutes a valuable nucleus for 
additional investigation. 

Jacobsthal’s monograph on the ornament of Greek vases is, like Winter’s article, 
concerned primarily with handle-palmettes and their ramifications, and hardly at all 
with continuous borders. Associating a number of red-figured vases with particular 
reference to the connections or partial connections of their palmette frames, and so 
including many examples with which we have no concern, he brought together, 
nevertheless, fifteen which fall within our scope, and illustrated two others for differ- 
ent reasons.?’ Homann-Wedeking’s study of archaic vase ornament is more general 
and so has little space to devote to our types of ornament, citing only six examples.?° 

Combining the material contained in these studies of ornament on vases, we find 
that we have a total of forty-three vases (excluding duplications) exhibiting borders 
of the types with which we are here concerned.** Apart from these, the accumulation 
of examples, now reaching a total of one hundred and seventy-nine vases, has been 
primarily a matter of examining the illustrated publications and, to a lesser extent, 
the museum collections themselves (as in Berlin and New York). Such a method can- 
not be exhaustive; for there must be many illustrations that have been overlooked, 
as well'as many examples not hitherto illustrated at all. Yet this investigation would 
seem to have furnished a number sufficient to form a cross-section of all the surviving 
material and thus to justify the formation of conclusions. This material has been 


catalogued for convenience in accordance with a classification of seven types (I-VIT) 
of connected circumscribed palmette borders and affiliated patterns,*' of which only 
two, types II and IV B, exactly correspond to those found in the Athenian Treasury. 


27 Thus Hoppin’s type A 4b (my nos. 92, 93) = my type Ile, and his types A 4c (23, 24, 25, 30) and A 
4d (26, 32) together belong to my type Ic. He should also have included in his type A 4c (my Ic) two 
others, of which my no. 27 was assigned to his type B 3a because he had concluded that both sides of 
this amphora had the ornament in red against black as described under no. 41 (see note 127), while 
my no. 29 was assigned to his type A 4e through a clerical error (see note 128). Hoppin’s types A 4e 
(29, 172, 174, 175, 184) and A 4f (171) together constitute my type VId, though we must exclude nos. 
29 (error as previously noted) and 184 (of which the pattern, as Hoppin admitted on p. 119, is identical 
with that flanking the main panel on no. 183 and so red on black). Hoppin’s types B 3a (41, 98) and 
B 3b (89), to which should be added the red-figured counterpart of A 4d (99), together belong to my 
types Id and IId, Hoppin having made no distinction between types I and II. His type B 3c (182, 183, 
to which should be added 184, wrongly included in A 4e) corresponds to my type VIe. 

28 Jacobsthal, Ornamente griechischer Vasen, p. 182, n. 335 (including my nos. 3, 21=170, 27=41, 
47, 51, 85, 94, 100, 104, 115, 144, 149, 152, 161, and 172). Of these, Jacobsthal illustrated only no. 94 
(as well as nos. 11 and 99 for other reasons), so that, apart from these three examples, he is not else- 
where cited among the references given in my catalogue. 

29 Homann-Wedeking, Archaische Vasenornamentik in Attika, Lakonien und Ostgriechenland, 1938, 
pp. 53-55 (citing our nos. 11, 21=170, 95, 172, 173, 174=183), but not illustrating the types. 

30 These forty-three vases are the following: nos. 2-3, 7, 9, 11, 21=170, 23-24, 25=171, 26, 27=41, 
29-33, 39, 47, 51, 85, 92-95, 98-100, 104—105, 115, 140, 144, 149, 152, 161, 164-165, 172-173, 174 = 183, 
175, 182, and 184. 

31 See Catalogue at end. In compiling this list of vases, it has been my endeavor to limit it as closely 
as possible to the running borders which most closely parallel those in the Athenian Treasury. In con- 
sequence, all running borders wherein the palmettes are not circumscribed, whether alternately up- 
right and pendant (e.g. Haspels, pl. 20, 2) or in any other form, have been rigidly excluded. So also I 
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Tue Rise aNnp DECLINE OF AN ORNAMENTAL MOTIVE 


Immediately after the invention of the red-figured style (about 530 B.c.) the 
branching spirals, which up to that time had supported or enveloped the handles of 
black-figured amphorae,*® suddenly received new life in that they were utilized as 
frames for palmettes.** The complex and irregular masses of branching circumscribed 
or enframed palmettes, thus developed as handle decoration on kylikes and other 
vases, had a long history which does not here concern us. But from them in turn the 
vase-painters appear to have derived the suggestion that a single row of branching 
circumscribed palmettes might be employed as a running border. 

It was apparently in the ceramic studio of Andokides, which witnessed so many 
innovations during the last years of the reign of Peisistratos and the joint rule of 
Hippias and Hipparchos, including the invention of the red-figured style itself, that 
one of the painters there employed, presumably during the decade (520-510 B.c.) 
just preceding the end of the tyranny,* created the new type of pattern.** The creator 


have excluded all borders, even when the palmettes are circumscribed, when they are merely uncon- 
nected repetitions, whether all vertical (e.g. Haspels, pls. 20, 6; 30, 2), or alternating upright and pendant 
(as on the hydriai British Museum B 306 or Wiirzburg 310 (U 126), or on a bf. plate in Bologna, CV A. 
Bologna III He, pl. 44, 1), or lying horizontally on their sides (as on the Herakles and Antaios krater 
by Euphronios, Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pls. 92-93). Excluded, furthermore, are all doubtful examples 
such as the Berlin hydriai 1905 and 1907 among those described by Furtwiingler as “liegender Palmet- 
tenband”’ but otherwise unchecked (see note 130), as well as several unillustrated lekythoi (British 
Museum B 636; Louvre CA 1855 and 2218; Oxford 1927. 4457; and Syracuse 43051; see Haspels, index). 
Excluded, too, are the numerous pattern-lekythoi and pattern-alabastra whereon the decorators let 
the chains of connected circumscribed palmettes run riot, packing them like sardines into two super- 
posed rows (Frickenhaus, Anuari, Institut d’estudis catalans, 1908, p. 217, no. 69, fig. 32; Robinson, 
Harcum, and Iliffe, Catalogue of the Greek Vases in Toronto, nos. 335-336, pl. 51; Baur, Catalogue of the 
Rebecca Darlington Stoddard Collection . . . in Yale University, 1922, p. 80, no. 1, fig. 31; AeAt. 1927- 
28, p. 91, fig. 1, nos. 1 and 3 in bottom row), or three (Zannoni, Certosa, pl. 66, 12, 15; AeAt. 1927-28, 
p. 91, fig. 1, no. 2 in bottom row; Anuart, Institut d’ estudis catalans, 1908, p. 224, no. 133, fig. 44), or 
even four (Berlin 1874, also Neugebauer, Antiker in deutschem Privatbesitz, p\. 65), as well as those in 
which the enframed palmettes cover the entire surface in complete disorder. 

% Jacobsthal, op. cit., pp. 23-65. 

83 Thid., pp. 73-158. 

3 Buschor (GV. p. 133) dates no. 4 of the catalogue even later, in the Leagros decade 510-500 B.c., 
which seems less probable. 

35 One may say created rather than derived, because there seem to be no actual prototypes, since the 
closest analogies of earlier date, the intermittent S-scrolls with palmettes or half-palmettes tucked into 
their angles on Melian-Delian vases (Conze, Melische Thongefésse, pls. 1 and 4; Riegl, Stilfragen, figs. 
66, 69), are no more pertinent to our problem than the famous Mycenaean ceiling decoration of the 
tomb at Orchomenos or its counterpart on a frescoed wall of Tiryns, and of no more significance than 
the palmettes tucked: into the angles under the volutes of Ionic capitals. Another group of analogies, on 
the Klazomenian sarcophagi, might have been of greater importance in this connection if the theory 
that Andokides came from the East Greek area and that the red-figured technique stemmed from such 
a source (cf. Zahn, AM. 1898, pp. 72-79; Kjellberg, JdZ. 1932, pp. 7-8) had been more convincing. 
But, as Rumpf (Jd/. 1933, pp. 64-65) has pointed out, the Klazomenian sarcophagi must actually be 
dated in the last quarter of the sixth century because of the form of the egg-and-dart ornament, and 
even in the first half of the fifth century, so that the earlier examples are actually contemporaries, not 
predecessors, of the Andokides painter, Psiax, Oltos, Epiktetos, and Euphronios, an interpretation 
favored by Cook (JHS. 1936, p. 62) and Homann-Wedeking (op. cit., pp. 33-35). In view of Rumpf’s 
conclusion it would seem that the Klazomenian ornament is either quite independent of that on the 
Athenian vases or a distant echo. The ornament in question consists of a “running dog” or Vitruvian 
wave, with the spirals dominating, and with palmettes or half-palmettes tucked into their angles, some- 
times horizontally and sometimes diagonally (cf. Murray, Terracotta Sarcophagi, Greek and Etruscan, in 
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was not the chief painter of this studio, otherwise known as the Andokides painter 
or the Lysippides painter, but rather a slightly junior colleague named Psiax, who 
worked also in the studios of Menon and Hilinos and from the former of these has 
been known as the Menon painter.** Psiax has left us three vases painted with 
this ornament, a black-figured Berlin hydria (4), the bilingual Madrid amphora 
(21=170), and a red-figured Philadelphia amphora (28).*7 He employed the pattern 
which we designate as type I, the running palmette scroll with the palmettes aligned 
with the axis of the border, vertically beside the panel on the black-figured hydria (4) 
and on the red-figured face of the bilingual amphora (21), and horizontally below the 
panel on one face only of the red-figured amphora (28). But for the border below the 
panels on both faces of the bilingual Madrid amphora (21 = 170) he created a differ- 
ent type (VI), the disconnected S-scrolls enclosing antithetic palmettes facing in 
opposite directions. Beside the panels (4, 21) the vertically placed palmettes have 
seven plump petals with spirals in the spandrels at their bases and triple palmettes 
in the other spandrels. Below one panel on the red-figured amphora (28) the pal- 
mettes are similar, with spirals and single petals, respectively.** But below both pan- 
els on the bilingual amphora (21=170) the palmettes of type VI have nine plump 
petals, with spirals in the spandrels at their bases and single petals in the others, also 
with little triangles filling all interstices.** In all cases the pattern is painted in the 
more direct technique, black on red, and generally with great richness of detail. 
A second example of the type VI created by Psiax, and likewise painted in black on 
red, appears in a red-figured kylix fragment (176) found on the Acropolis and showing 
traces of the Persian flames, placed below the external frieze; but the careless execu- 


tion with palmettes of seven thin petals ending in mere blobs, and with only single 
dots in all spandrels, makes it seem unwortliy of the hands of Psiax or Oltos.*° 
The next innovations were apparently due to Oltos, pupil of the Andokides 


the British Museum, pl. 7; AntDenk. i, pl. 44; BCH. 1913, pls. 12, 15), even with the Vitruvian waves 
doubled and so combining in heart-shaped patterns (JHS. 1936, pl. 1), or even with the spirals alter- 
nately upward and downward connected by an undulating or weaving stem (AntDenk. i, pl. 46). But 
in all these instances, again, the palmettes are mere angle filling ornaments and are not enframed or 
emphasized to form the principal motive. There are, to be sure, enframed or circumscribed palmettes 
on the Klazomenian sarcophagi (e.g. BCH. 1913, pl. 11; Watzinger, Griechische Vasen in Tiibingen, 
pl. 3), but never in conjunction with the running scroll. 

36 Buschor (GV P. 1921, p. 116) likewise states that the Menon painter added the enframed palmette 
pattern to the Andokidean repertoire (a statement which seems to be omitted from the 1940 edition, 
GV.). 

37 No. 4 attributed to Hischylos by Hoppin, to Phintias by Neugebauer, to the Menon painter by 
Zahn (in Furtwingler-Reichhold iii, p. 236), followed by Beazley (except that Zahn identified the 
Menon painter with the youthful Phintias). No. 21=.170, signed by Andokides as potter, attributed to 
Andokides by Klein and Norton and (with reservations) by Hoppin, but to the Menon painter by 
Buschor, Miss Hall (Mrs. Dohan), and Beazley. No. 28 signed by Menon as potter, classified under his 
name by Hoppin (with doubts as to whether he was the actual painter), the basic piece in all studies of 
the Menon painter = Psiax. 

38 Tt should be recorded, once for all, that while these palmettes of type I normally face in one direc- 
tion (upward beside the panels on nos. 4 and 21, to the left below the panel on no. 28), the final palmette 
frequently (as the lowest turned downward on no. 4, or the endmost at the right turned toward the 
right on no. 28) faces in the opposite direction as a terminal motive. It has not seemed necessary to re- 
cord these minor variations, which recur at intervals throughout the list. 

39 The little triangles recur in the pelikai nos. 177-178 by the Syleus painter. 

40 Langlotz regards no. 176 as a late work by Oltos, but it is omitted by Beazley. 
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painter and subsequently worker in the studios of Pamphaios, Chelis, Chachrylion, 
and Euxitheos. The works of Oltos with which we are concerned are purely red- 
figured, including a Vienna amphora (97), two kylikes at Berlin (46) and Corneto- 
Tarquinia (47), and a skyphos fragment at Athens (58), found on the Acropolis and 
burnt in the Persian destruction of 480 B.c. Closest to Psiax is the skyphos (58),*! 
with a border of type I around the lower part under the external frieze, the pal- 
mettes with nine or ten petals with spirals in the spandrels at their bases and triple 
palmettes in the other spandrels. The special innovation here is the reversal of the 
technique, following the more difficult process of painting the background around the 
reserved petals and scrolls, thus attaining greater harmony with the red-figured style 
of the whole. In the two kylikes (46-47), both signed and painted for Euxitheos, 
there is some simplification; in both the borders used below the external frieze are 
of type I, the palmettes with seven plump petals (in no. 47 with black midribs) and 
with spirals in the spandrels at their bases, but with merely single dots (47) or elon- 
gated dots (46) in the others. The Berlin kylix (46), the Corneto kylix (47), and the 
Vienna amphora (97) seem to have been painted in this chronological sequence.” In 
the last of these, the amphora (97) which has been adjudged the masterpiece by 
Oltos,** we find decoration of a new type II, used vertically beside the panel on one 
face only, the palmettes with seven plump petals and with black midribs, and with 
spirals in all spandrels, those at the bases of the palmettes with single curved petals 
in the forks. The special innovation of type II is the wigwag motion contributed by 
the palmettes, which carefully and intentionally slant alternately to one side or the 
other following the undulating weaving lines of the slanting connections of the pal- 
mette frames. 

A few miscellaneous fragments, deriving from the works of Psiax and Oltos, are 
apparently to be dated in the period just before the fall of the tyranny, all red-figured 
and all using the reserved technique for the patterns. Thus in the studio of Pamphai- 
os, where Oltos sometimes worked, the Nikosthenes painter seems to have imitated 
him in a red-figured vase, presumably an amphora (37); “ the fragment, found on 
the Acropolis, shows below the panel a border of type I but with all the palmettes 
carelessly slanting downward, with seven plump petals but with nothing in the span- 
drels. Another is a red-figured skyphos fragment (59), found in well “E” on the 
north slope of the Acropolis, filled just after 488 B.c. (before the Persian destruction) 
with debris thrown off the surface of the Acropolis itself.* It resembles the skyphos 
by Oltos in having the border of type I around the lower part of the body below the 
frieze; but here the resemblance ends, for the ten petals of each palmette seem to 

41 No. 58 attributed to the Nikoxenos painter by Langlotz, to Oltos by Beazley, the latter followed by 
Hoppin. 

# Kenner, JOAT. 1933, pp. 49-50. 

43 Beazley, AV. p. 467, 2 bis. 

44 No. 37 attributed to Psiax the Menon painter by Langlotz, but to the Nikosthenes painter by 
Beazley; the latter seems more probable also in view of the bald treatment of the palmette spandrels, 
and because of the fact that the palmettes are reserved in red unlike the examples by Psiax. The Nikos- 
thenes painter worked for both Pamphaios and Nikosthenes (cf. ARV. pp. 98-103), and the fragment 
in question cannot be definitely attributed to either potter, but all probabilities favor Pamphaios. 

4 Broneer and Roebuck, who excavated this well, would assign the fill to the cleaning operations after 
the Persian occupation in 479 B.c.; but it really seems to be nearly ten years earlier. 


Fic. 5.— Patterns By OuTos: (a) Type I on No. 47 (Corneto-Tarquinia RC 6848), (b) Type II on No. 97 
(Vienna University) 


Fic. 6.—Patrerns or Tyre II: (a) By EupnHronios on No. 99 (Berlin 2180), (b) By Smrkros on No. 94 
(Brussels 119) 


Fig. 7.— Patterns (a) By Purntias, Type I on No. 23 (Corneto-Tarquinia RC 6843), (b) By Dikatos ParntrerR, TyPE 
VI on No. 171 (British Museum E 255) 


Fig. 8.— Patterns oN Buack-FigureEp VasEs: (a) Type I on No. 2 (Munich 1416), (b) Type IT on No. 84 
(Wiirzburg 323) 


Fic. 9.—Patrerns or Types III anp IV: (a) Type III on No. 110 (Vatican 416), (b) Type IV A on No. 151 
(Wiirzburg 624) 


DICKS 
. Fic. 4.—Patrerns By Pstax: (a) Type I on No. 4 (Berlin 1897), (b) Type VI on No. 170 (Madrid 11008) 
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have been reserved as a mass in block form and then separated only by black lines; 
spirals appear in the spandrels at the bases of the palmettes, but only single petals 
in the others. A new type appears in the red-figured kylix fragment in Rome (117), 
in the manner of the Epileios painter; “* the border running all around below the 
external frieze is of type III, the frames still connected by the undulating or weaving 
stem but with the palmettes alternately upright and pendant, all with vertical axes; 
the palmettes have seven plump petals and single dots in all spandrels. Still another 
type appears on a red-figured kylix fragment from the Acropolis (162), by the 
Euergides painter; *” here the border below the external frieze is of type IV B, based 
on the “running dog” or Vitruvian wave, the palmettes all pointing in one direction, 
slightly downward, with seven plump petals and black midribs, the lower spandrels 
occupied by single petals and the upper by spirals with single petals in the forks. 

Thus we reach the time of the fall of the tyranny in 510 B.c., speedily followed 
by the establishment of the democracy by Kleisthenes and by an unparalleled 
flowering of art. But even before these events, as we have seen, all the five types of 
our ornament (disregarding the two later “‘freak’’ unique specimens of types V and 
VII) had come into existence: types I (4, 21, 28, 37, 46-47, 58-59), IT (97), ITT (117), 
IV (162), and VI (170, 176). It was during the first decade of the democracy, the 
Leagros period, that these types of ornament really became the vogue. 

Among the vases painted in the final decade of the century we may first study the 
monumental examples of the new style, especially those by recognizable painters 
(with or without known names), since they set the standards which were followed 
and imitated by contemporary and later artisans of lesser caliber. 

Euphronios, pupil of Oltos, signed as painter with Chachrylion as potter on a kylix 
in Munich (100), and also, early in his career, executed a krater in Berlin (99),** 
both bearing the “kalos’’ name of Leagros and both with representations of this 
youth, in the former on horseback in the inner medallion, in the latter in gymnasium 
scenes. In both shapes the borders are located below the external frieze, and both are 
of type II reserved in red, the palmettes with few plump petals, five to seven (100) 
or uniformly seven (99), and with spirals in all spandrels. The fact that the sole 
surviving examples from the hand of Euphronios are in the reserved technique does 
not mean, however, that he never painted the ornament in black on red. For the lat- 
ter was the procedure of his immediate companion Smikros on a signed stamnos at 
Brussels (94), where a border again of type II is carried all around the vase below the 
scenes, with nine-petal palmettes and single dots in all spandrels. 

Phintias, in any case, impartially used both techniques, using the ornament on 
five vases, the amphorae in Corneto (23) and Paris (27 =41) and the hydriai in Lon- 
don (174=183) and Munich (175 and 184),*° confining himself to type I on the 


46 The attribution by Beazley (ARV.). 

47 Dated as of the Leagros period about 510 B.c. by Langlotz, attributed to the Euergides painter by 
Beazley (ARV.). 

18 No. 99, attributed to Euphronios by Robert, Furtwiingler, and Beazley (V A.), to Euthymides by 
Hoppin, subsequently isolated by Beazley as in the manner of Euphronios (AV .), and finally returned 
to Euphronios himself (ARV.). ; 

‘9 Nos. 23 and 174= 183 actually signed by Phintias as painter. No. 27 = 41 attributed to Euthymides 
by Pottier and Klein, but to Phintias by Stuart Jones, followed by Hoppin and Beazley. No. 175, bear- 
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amphorae and type VI on the hydriai, but twice employing both painting techniques 
on the same vase (27 = 41, 174= 183). In all five examples the ornament is used ver- 
tically beside the panels, on both faces in the amphorae (differing in technique on the 
opposite faces of no. 27 = 41 as noted above), and in the three hydriai not only beside 
the main panels but also in two instances (174 = 183, 175) beside the shoulder panels, 
once differing in technique even on the same face of the hydria, painted black on red 
beside the shoulder panel but reserved in red beside the main panel (174= 183). 
V hen painting in black on red, Phintias habitually used many thin petals in his 
palmettes, nine (174), ten to eleven (23), or eleven (27, 175); but when the palmettes 
were reserved in red he used only seven plump petals (41, 183-184). In all but one 
instance the spandrels at the bases of the palmettes contain spirals, the others single 
dots or elong. ted dots; in the exception (41) single petals appear in all the spandrels. 

From the hand of Euthymides, friend of Euphronios and Phintias, we have one 
vase showing our ornament, his masterpiece, the Munich amphora (172).°° As in the 
works of Phintias it is used vertically beside the panel (on one face only), and is of 
type VI like the Phintias hydria, painted black on red; like Phintias, too, are the 
palmettes with many thin petals, ten to thirteen, with spirals in the spandrels at the 
bases of the palmettes and single dots between the pairs. The survival of a single ex- 
ample of the ornament painted in black, however, does not imply that Euthymides 
never employed the reserved technique, since his own followers used both treatments. 

Thus the four known amphorae left by an associate of Euthymides, the so-called 
Dikaios painter, all exhibit our ornament in varied forms, type I on two London 
amphorae (25, 39) and one in Vienna (42), type VI on one of the London amphorae 
(171) and one in Paris (173),*" once with both types on the same amphora (25= 171), 
and impartially painted in black on red and reserved in red against black, just as in 
the case of Phintias. These four amphorae show the ornament beside both panels 
in two cases (39 and presumably 42), beside one panel only in one (173), while in the 
fourth (25 = 171) it was used below both panels and also vertically beside one panel, 
the last arrangement recalling the Madrid amphora (21=170) by Psiax, while the 
fact that the two vertical borders beside the panel differ from each other (types I and 
VI) recalls the similar diversity in two black-figured hydriai in Rome (79= 110) and 
Madrid (168) discussed below. Like Phintias, moreover, the Dikaios painter em- 
ployed eleven thinner petals when painting in black on red (25= 171, 173) but only 
nine when they were reserved in red (39 and presumably 42); the spandrels at the 
bases of the palmettes always contain spirals, the others either single dots or single 
petals, the single border of type VI on the right side of one panel on a London am- 


ing a dedication to Euthymides, attributed to Euthymides by Brunn and Klein, but to Phintias by 
Hartwig, followed by Hoppin and Beazley. No. 184 likewise attributed to Phintias by Hartwig, followed 
by Hoppin and Beazley. 

50 Unsigned but always attributed without question to Euthymides, as by Klein, Hoppin, and 
Beazley. 

5t No. 25=171 attributed to Phintias by Hartwig, one side to Phintias and'the other to Euthymides 
by Hoppin, to an imitator of Euthymides by Beazley (AV.), who subsequently called him the painter 
of the London amphorae (CF.) and eventually the Dikaios painter (ARV.). Similarly no. 39, attributed 


to Euthymides by Hoppin, to the Dikaios painter by Beazley, who united with these nos. 42 and 
173. 
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phora (25= 171) adding to the variety by means of single petals in the forks between 
alternate pairs of spirals. Connected with the manner of the Dikaios painter is a New 
York hydria (45), with a border of type I reserved in red at the top of the body 
between the handles on the front only; * the nine-petal palmettes have spirals in all 
spandrels, sometimes with single petals in the forks, and there is even a slight wig- 
wag tendency (as in type II). Hypsis, who was close to Euthymides, actually used 
type II with reserved technique on his signed Munich hydria (98), below the panel, 
the palmettes with five to seven plump petals and with single elongated dots in all 
spandrels. Another associate of Euthymides, known as the Vienna painter, also used 
ornament of type II on two red-figured pelikai in Florence (92) and Vienna (93),* 
but painted black on red, above the panel on one face only, with nine-petal palmettes 
and with single dots in all spandrels. And two other painters contemporary with 
Euthymides and Phintias, but quite distinct personalities, painted type I in black 
on-two amphorae in London (24, 26),*° the former below the panel on one face only 
(the palmettes with seven plump petals and with spirals in the spandrels at the bases 
of the palmettes, heart-shaped dots in the others), the latter above the panels on both 
faces (the palmettes differing also in their numerous petals, fifteen to seventeen, with 
spirals in all spandrels). 

To the very earliest period of the Kleophrades painter, chief pupil of Euthymides, 
and so toward the end of the decade 510-500 B.c., are to be assigned two amphorae 
in Rome (29) and Wiirzburg (30), and a krater in Paris (32),** in all cases with orna- 
ment of type I, painted black on red. The Wiirzburg amphora (30) is the earliest 
extant work of this painter, perhaps produced under the supervision of Euthymides. 
Both amphorae follow the tradition of Phintias and Euthymides in having the orna- 
ment placed vertically beside both panels, the palmettes with comparatively thin 
petals, seven to nine (30) or uniformly nine (29), with spirals in the spandrels at the 
bases of the palmettes and single elongated dots or petals in the others. The Paris 
krater (32) has the border at the top just under the lip,*’ and curiously running only 
half way round, abruptly changing to another form just above the handles; and 
while the palmettes are similar to those on the amphorae, with seven to nine petals, 
spirals are used in all spandrels. In the manner of the Kleophrades painter during his 
earliest period, moreover, is an amphora in Vienna (96),°* differing from his other 

52 Miss Richter assigns it to an associate of Euthymides between 510 and 500 B.c.; the more definite 
attribution is that of Beazley (ARV.). 

53 See also nos. 7-8, 44, 63, and 84, as described below. ; 

5t The second was attributed to Phintias by Hartwig, both to Euthymides by Furtwiingler and Hop- 
pin, and at first by Beazley (VA.). But, followmg Langlotz, Beazley (AV.) separated them and 
classified them as of the manner of Euthymides, and then assigned to the Vienna painter (ARV.). 

55 No. 24 assigned to the style of Phintias by Walters and Smith, followed by Frinkel, but attributed 
to Hypsis by Hoppin. No. 26 attributed to Phintias by Hartwig, to Euthymides by Hoppin. Both at- 
tributed to two anonymous painters of the Euthymidean cycle by Beazley (ARV.). 

56 Nos. 29 and 30 attributed to “‘Amasis 11” (afterwards designated as the Kleophrades painter) by 
Hartwig, and so to the Kleophrades painter by Beazley, who added no. 32 (JHS. 1910). But Hoppin 


assigned no. 30 to Euthymides, leaving only nos. 29 and 32 for Kleophrades. 

57 The border similarly appearing below the frieze in no. 32 is modern, imitated from that on the 
Euphronios krater (99). 

58 No. 96 attributed without question to Epiktetos, on account of the inscriptions, by Klein, Meister- 
stgnaturen, p. 108; Langlotz (Zeitbestimmung, p. 112, though pointing out the strong Kleophradean in- 
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works in that the border is of type II, reserved in red, and placed in a very unusual 
location, around the neck with two repeats on each side between the handles, with 
nine-petal palmettes and spirals in all spandrels. 

Among lesser red-figured products of the decade 510-500 B.c., a kylix in Paris (49) 
by the Chelis painter (who had worked for the potters Chelis and Chachrylion and 
once had collaborated with Oltos), or at least by a continuator of his style, has for the 
first time (except possibly in the black-figured kylix no. 10 to be mentioned below) 
our form of-ornament encircling the inner medallion; it is of type I, in the reserved 
technique, the palmettes running counterclockwise with seven plump petals and with 
single curved petals in all spandrels. An amphora at Leyden (182) by the same painter 
follows the traditional scheme, the borders of type VI again in the reserved technique 
used vertically beside both panels, the seven-petal palmettes having spirals in the 
spandrels at their bases and elongated dots between the pairs.** Another amphora at 
Munich (95), the basic piece by the Munich 2306 painter (whose works prove that 
the Nikoxenos painter was not the worst artist of his age),®° shows type II in the re- 
served technique below the panels, the five-petal palmettes with spirals at their 
bases and single petals in the other spandrels. An amphora fragment at Athens (38) 
has type I in the reserved technique above the panels, with seven-petal palmettes 
and single petals in all spandrels. A column-krater fragment at Florence (116) has 
type ITI, painted black on red, vertically beside the panel with nine-petal palmettes, 
spirals in the spandrels at their bases and single petals in the others.*' A hydria in 
London (44) resembles that in the manner of the Dikaios painter (45), having the bor- 
der at the top of the body between the handles on the front only, of type I reserved 
in red, the palmettes with seven plump petals with black midribs, and spirals in all 
spandrels. A loutrophoros in Paris (34) has ornament of type I painted in black 
around the base of the neck, the palmettes with eleven to twelve thin hairline petals 
slanting carelessly downward, and spirals in all spandrels. Two plate fragments at 
Athens (56-57) ® have borders of type IT encircling the rim, in one (57) clockwise 
and in the other (56) counterclockwise, but both in the reserved technique; one (57) 
has seven-petal palmettes with spirals in the spandrels at their bases and single pet- 
als in the others, while the second (56) has nine-petal palmettes with triple or quad- 
ruple spirals in all spandrels. Two fragments of pinakes likewise at Athens (53, 181) ® 
show borders of type I reserved in red and of type VI painted in black, respectively, 
the palmettes with seven and nine petals, and seemingly with spirals in all spandrels. 


fluence), Hoppin, Pfuhl, and Beazley (VA. and AV.). When Miss Richter and Tex proved the inscrip- 
tions to be meaningless, the former assigned it to the Kleophrades painter himself, and Beazley to his 
manner (ARV .); Tex dated it in the years immediately following 509 B.c. Miss Richter also suggested, 
on the basis of a Kleophradean pelike in Berlin (2170) with the name of Epiktetos, that the true name 
of the Kleophrades painter was Epiktetos 1. If such were the case, the inscriptions on the Vienna 
amphora might not necessarily be meaningless. 

59 No. 49 dated in the Leagros period by Langlotz, assigned to the Chelis group by Beazley, noting the 
influence of Euthymides and of the earliest phase of the Kleophrades painter. No. 182 attributed to 
Oltos by Hartwig, to Euthymides by Hoppin, and to the Chelis group (under the influence of Euthy- 
mides and the Kleophrades painter) by Beazley. 

6° Attributed by Beazley (AV., ARV.). 6t No. 116 described by Beazley as “early.” 

6 No. 56 with drawing of about 500 B.c., no. 57 assigned to the Leagros period, both by Langlotz. 

63 No. 181 dated about 500 B.c. by Langlotz. 
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Three plastic human head vases, two of them in Berlin (54) and Leningrad (55) 
signed by Charinos as potter and forming an almost identical pair found in a single 
grave at Vulci, and a third at Wiirzburg (151) without signature, likewise belong 
in this decade.* All have borders in the reserved technique, the pair having type I 
on the shoulder of the vase (just above the crown of the head), while on the third 
(151) the ornament of type IV A is placed around the neck of the vase. All three 
have similar plump petals, five to seven, seven, and seven to eight, respectively, 
the two signed by Charinos with black midribs; in one (151) the upper spandrels at 
the bases of the palmettes contain circles while the lower sometimes have single 
petals; but the two signed by Charinos have room for filling ornament only in the 
lower spandrels, spirals in those at the bases of the palmettes and single petals in the 
others. 

Here, too, should be considered two alabastra, one in Paris (139) signed by Paidi- 
kos as potter, the other in Tiibingen (91=158), also belonging to the group of 
Paidikos alabastra from the workshop of Pasiades, executed in the manner or school 
of the Euergides painter.* The former is red-figured, the latter in outline technique 
on white ground; but the ornament in both cases is painted in black on white. In 
one (139) the border is of type IV A, appearing above the panel, the palmettes 
having seven petals and spirals in all spandrels. But in the other there are two types 
of borders, type IV B used around the neck with nine-petal palmettes and little 
flying birds in the lower spandrels, nothing in the upper (158) ; the body, on the other 
hand, outdoes the two peculiar olpai (113-114) mentioned below in having two verti- 
cal rows of type II isolating the three human figures, again with nine-petal palmettes 
but only with single petals in the spandrels (91). 

We now turn to the black-figured vases, which in this decade already occupied a 
secondary position, and begin with those more or less definitely attributed. The 
Acheloos painter, for instance, was responsible for a London pelike (90); close to 
him is a Munich hydria (7), and similar to his drawing is a Vienna lekythos (88). 
The hydria (7) has a border of type I at the top of the body between the handles on 
the front only; the lekythos (88) and the pelike (90) have ornament of type II, the 
former on the shoulder, the latter vertically beside the panel on one face only. The 
palmettes always have nine petals; and spirals appear in the spandrels at the bases 
of the palmettes but single petals or elongated dots in the other spandrels of the 
hydria (7), while all the spandrels have heart-shaped dots in the lekythos (88), single 
dots in the pelike (90). Near the Rycroft painter, about 510 B.c., are two amphotae 
in Paris (3) and Copenhagen (167),*" the former with a border of type I below the 
panel, the latter with type VI above the panel, in each case on one face only. The 
palmettes have seven and eleven petals, respectively; and the former has spirals in 
all spandrels, the latter heart-shaped dots in the spandrels at the bases of the pal- 

6t Nos. 54-55 included by Hoppin in his Black-Figured Vases because of the signatures of Charinos 
(though the reserved technique is not used on the black-figured examples), and dated by Beazley in the 
early Douris or early Panaitios period about 500 B.c.: no. 151 placed by Beazley in the Oxford group 
of head vases, and dated by Langlotz in the Leagros period. 

6 No. 91=158 attributed by Watzinger, Miss Haspels, and Beazley. 

66 Nos. 7 and 90 attributed by Beazley (ABS.), and no. 88 by Miss Haspels. 

67 Beazley’s attributions appear in his unpublished ABV. 
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mettes and single elongated dots between the pairs. Then there is the newly dubbed 
Antike Denkmiiler painter, responsible for two hydriai in London (70) and Wiirzburg 
(82). In both the borders are of type II, used vertically at the sides of the panels, 
the palmettes with seven plump petals and with single dots in all spandrels. Three 
hydriai may also be considered here, one with ornament of type VI in Madrid (168) 
by the Madrid 10924 painter “not far from the Antike Denkmiiler painter,” and one 
of type II in London (74) by the London hydria painter, as well as another of type 
IIT in Madrid (106) by the Priam painter “‘near the London hydria painter.’ *® The 
first of these (168) is unusually elaborate, with the borders used both below and 
beside the panel and with the palmettes and spandrels different in all three positions; 
the palmettes have nine to eleven petals below but only nine petals on the sides, 
with white cores below and on the right side but not on the left, with spirals in the 
spandrels at the bases of the palmettes and single petals between the pairs below, 
but with heart-shaped dots substituted for the spirals on the left side, for the single 
petals on the right side. The London hydria (74) and the second Madrid hydria (106) 
are simpler, the ornament used only vertically beside the panels, the former with 
seven-petal palmettes and the latter with nine-petal palmettes, all spandrels hav- 
ing single dots in the latter and single elongated dots in the former. Of type IT, 
also, is the ornament on a Paris krater (85) related to the Antimenes painter,”° run- 
ning below the frieze on both sides between the handles, the palmettes with eleven to 
twelve thinner petals, the spandrels at the bases of the palmettes having spirals with 
single elongated dots or petals in the forks, while the other spandrels have single 
dots. 

Turning now to the unattributed black-figured vases of this decade, another 
krater in Munich (9) bears ornament so similar to that on the Paris krater (85) that 
one might be tempted to assign it to the same painter; the ornament is in a different 
place, around the top under the lip, and is of type I rather than type II, but the 
details of the palmettes and spandrels are almost identical with the preceding ex- 
ample, except that the petals are even more numerous, thirteen in each palmette. 
Similar also is a Munich amphora (2), clearly of the Leagros group or about 510-500 
B.c.,7! again with ornament of type I carried around the lip, the palmettes with four- 
teen or fifteen closely spaced petals, and with spirals in all spandrels, those at the 
bases of the palmettes again having single petals in the forks. Different, however, is a 
Berlin pelike (115) with borders of type III used horizontally above both panels, the 
nine-petal palmettes having spirals in the spandrels at their bases and heart-shaped 
dots in the others. 

Most significant is the great series of thirty-eight black-figured hydriai, of which 
we have already considered seven (4, 7, 70, 74, 82, 106, 168). More than half of the 
remainder (twenty-one in all) belong to the series of fifty-eight hydriai assigned to 

68 The community of authorship of nos. 70 and 82 was pointed out by Langlotz (GV W. no. 316) and 
Beazley (ARV. p. 947), and the latter in his unpublished ABV. employs the name Antike Denkmiiler 
painter. Buschor (GV. p. 138) argues that no. 70 even antedates 510 B.c., assigning it to the period of 
**Hipparchos kalos.” 

69 These three attributions by Beazley in his unpublished ABV. 

70 Attribution by Beazley in his unpublished A BV.; Pottier had merely said that no. 85 was influenced 
by red-figured painting. 

71 Beazley and Lullies agree. 
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the Leagros group,” akin to the works of Euphronios and Euthymides, one of them 
(79=110) actually bearing the “‘kalos”’ names of Leagros and Olympiodoros, and all 
forming part of the prolific output of the first decade of the democracy. And there 
can be little doubt that the ten others in my. list belong to the same decade. In fact, 
four of them are now definitely attributed to the Leagros group (83), or “near the 
Leagros group”’ (75), or labelled as “weaker pieces probably of the Leagros group of 
hydriai”’ (78, 108).7* The six remaining examples (8, 61, 63, 84, 111, 155) may also, 
in my opinion, be associated with this group.™* Not only are these thirty-one hydriai 
all similar in date, but they are similar also in the treatment of the palmettes with 
normal or even plump petals, comparatively few in number, generally seven but 
sometimes nine, and once apparently only five (5).7> They belong to four of the types 
already discussed, I (5-6, 8), II (60-69, 71-73, 75-81, 83-84), ITI (107—111),* and 
IV B (155-156) ; but there are no examples of type VI.77 And they exhibit numerous 
variations in the treatment of the spandrels. Only one (81) has the spandrels empty. 
Most have single dots in all spandrels (6, 8, 60-63, 67-68, 72, 75, 77, 83-84, 107-108, 
111), while others have elongated dots in all (64-65, 71, 73, 80) or heart-shaped dots 
in all (5, 66, 69, lower and right side borders of 79 = 110), or combined heart-shaped 
and elongated dots (155). Another (76) shows a combination of single dots in the 
spandrels at the bases of the palmettes and triple palmettes in the other spandrels. 
Spirals appear in only two examples, once throughout (78), and once only at the bases 
of the palmettes with heart-shaped dots in the other spandrels (left side border 
of 79=110). As for the general arrangement of the borders, twenty-five of these 
hydriai show the pattern only below the panel (5—6 of type I; 60-62, 64-69, 71-73, 
75-76, 78, 80-81, 83 of type II; 107-109 of type III; 155-156 of type IV B), while 
two show it only vertically beside the panel (77 of type II; 7° 111 of type IIT). Par- 
ticularly interesting is one other which, like that by the Madrid 10924 painter (168), 
shows the ornament both below and beside the panel, differing in that the borders 
are of types III and II, respectively, and even with variant treatments of the span- 
drels at the left and right sides so that all three are different (79=110). Finally, a 
special group of three hydriai (8 of type I, 63 and 84 of type IT) imitates the hydria 
close to the Acheloos painter (7) and two red-figured hydriai (44-45) in having the 
pattern at the top of the body between the handles on the front only.7° 

72 Beazley, ABS. pp. 43-46, including our nos. 5-6, 60, 62, 64-69, 71-73, 76-77, 79 = 110, 80-81, 107, 


109, 156. Of Beazley’s total number, twenty-one do not contain ornament of our types, while sixteen 
have not been examined. : 

73 These attributions in Beazley’s unpublished ABV. In this work, moreover, he transfers our nos. 
71-73 from the Leagros group to “‘near the Leagros group.” 

74 Miss Korsunska dates no. 63 about 500 B.c. under red-figured influence; Langlotz dates no. 84 
about 510 B.c. 

7 To judge from no. 5 Gerhard’s pl. 113. As for the lost examples nos. 109 and 156, the detail in 
Gerhard’s pls. 131 and 183 is insufficient to permit judgment. 

76 Note that no. 110 duplicates 79. 

77 Apart from no. 168, which we have considered separately as a work of the Madrid 10924 painter. 

78 No. 77 attributed by Miss Haspels to the Daybreak painter, known chiefly from his small lekythoi 
and olpai. 

79 T make no attempt to distinguish between the strict or older hydria form and the later kalpis form, 
inasmuch as all these hydriai date from the period during which the kalpis was already in use, and in 
some instances a strict hydria (such as my no. 70) may even be decorated with a fountain -house scene 
depicting both strict hydriai and kalpides being used simultaneously. 
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Among other shapes, the fragment of a unique black-figured kylix found on the 
Acropolis (10) is so curious as to awaken conjecture: the border which in this case 
should surround the inner medallion shows no sign of curvature, so that only with 
some reluctance do we admit the possibility of a single black-figured kylix with 
sixteen-petal palmettes of type I and with single long petals in all spandrels.*° There 
is also a single loutrophoros in Athens (112), attributed to the Sappho painter; * 
the border around the base of the neck is of type III, the palmettes having thirteen 
hairline petals with single dots in all spandrels. 

Among the smaller and less significant black-figured vases,.a series of fourteen 
olpai should probably be assigned to the last decade of the century.*? Usually the 
pattern appears above the panel, of types I (16-20), IT (89), IV A (123-127), or IV 
B (157), carelessly painted with two (17, 124-127), three (16, 18-20, 123), or four 
repeats (89).** T'wo have palmettes with plump petals, either five (17), or seven (16); 
but most have thin and careless petals: five to seven (18, 20, 124), nine (89, 125-127), 
or eleven (19, 123), one of these with white cores (89); most have single dots in all 
spandrels, but one has triple dots (18), one has a spiral in the upper central spandrel 
(124), and one has spirals in all spandrels (123). Two of the olpai, however, are very 
different: the pattern is applied vertically at the middle of the panel, dividing it into 
two halves separated by the border, in both cases of type III (113-114); in the 
former are four repeats of palmettes with nine to ten petals, in the latter three and 
one half repeats of palmettes with eleven petals with white cores, all the spandrels 
containing single dots. 

Among the black-figured lekythoi, of which we have already considered one close 
to the Acheloos painter (88), eight others are probably to be assigned to this decade 
(11-15, 86-87, 122), two of them attributed to the Cactus painter (11-12), three to 
the Ambush painter (13-15); another (122) twice gave the “kalos”’ name of Lea- 
gros.** The ornament is generally on the shoulder (as in no. 88), with two exceptions 
which show it below the figures (86, 122); it is of type I in five examples (11-15), of 
type II in two (86-87, as in 88), of type IV A in one (122). The palmettes normally 
have nine petals, twice only seven (86, 122); and the spandrels have either single dots 
(15, 86) or heart-shaped dots (87, as in 88), except in the two lekythoi by the Cactus 
painter which show spirals at the bases of the palmettes and single petals and lotus- 
like “‘cactus”’ flowers in the other spandrels (11—12).* 

Within the last decade of the sixth century, in other words, were manufactured 
at least one hundred and eight painted vases decorated with our types of patterns, 
an impressive and significant total. 

80 The fragment is apparently identified by the trace of a foot on the undecorated side. While it may 
be admitted that the fragment is small, the medallion curvature should be detectable, and there is also 
a trace of a maeander which is difficult to explain in addition to the palmette border. 

81 Attribution by Miss Haspels. 

8 Two (16, 113 )were assigned by Robinson and Luce to the last quarter of the century, and the second 
of these is practically identical with another (114) discussed by Smith and associated with olpai of the 
Daybreak painter in the Leagros period or last decade of the century. 

83 We have no details for the unillustrated no. 157. 

8! No. 15 dated in the last quarter of the sixth century by Miss Richter, this and all the others in the 
last decade by Miss Haspels, whose attributions to the Cactus and Ambush painters I follow. 


8 The details of two unillustrated lekythoi (13-14) and of the lost Guilford lekythos (122) are un- 
certain. 
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Fic. 10.—LEkyTHOS SHOULDERs: (a) BY THE Cactus Painter, Type I on No. 12 (Boston 93.102), (b) By Dovurts, 
Type I on No. 52 (Boston 95.41) 


Fic. 11.—PattEerns (a) By Dourts, Type I on No. 51 (Vienna 325), (b) By THE SyLEus Panter, Tyre VI on No. 180 
(Louvre G 229) 


‘iG. 12.—Pyxts Covers or Types IV A, Nos. 102-103 (British Museum E 772 and E 773) (Courtesy of the British 
Museum) 
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Thus we reach the year 500 B.c., an era which almost exactly corresponds with the 
landmark formed by that most publicized of vases,** the famous kylix in Berlin by 
the Sosias painter (144),*7 close to the later work of Euphronios—Sosias, to whom 
Euphronios himself dedicated an opprobrious epithet on another pot.** The orna- 
ment, in the reserved technique, is a brief suggestion of type IV A in the exergue 
at the bottom of the inner medallion, with one palmette to the left and two to the 
right, all with nine to ten pointed petals and with spirals in all spandrels. The pointed 
petals in themselves constitute an innovation, which later users of this pattern were 
slow to imitate. Another kylix of the decade 500-490 B.c., a fragmentary example in 
Paris (48) signed by Brygos as potter, but much earlier than the other Brygos 
kylikes and not by the usual Brygos painter,*® and also a fragment of the Panaitios 
period in Athens (141),°° have borders of types I and IV A respectively, encircling 
the inner medallions in the new manner. The former (48) is in the reserved technique 
and runs counterclockwise, the palmettes with nine petals, while the latter (141) is 
painted black on red and runs clockwise, with nine to eleven rather scratchy petals; 
both have spirals in all spandrels. 

Douris, whose career may be followed through the first three decades of the fifth 
century, frequently used in his earliest period (500-490 B.c.) the “kalos” name of 
Chairestratos, which appears on two kylikes in Vienna (50-51) and on a lekythos in 
Boston (52) all exhibiting our ornament. To him also is attributed the eagle-headed 
rhyton in Brussels (104).*' In all four the ornament is reserved in red against black, 
of type I on the three examples mentioning Chairestratos, of type II on the rhyton. 
Though the Vienna kylikes seem to form a pair and were found together in the same 
grave at Cervetri, both with the pattern encircling the inner medallion, the former 
counterclockwise and the latter clockwise, they do not seem to have been painted at 
the same time, no. 50 being older than no. 51. No. 50 is stylistically connected with 
the Panaitios painter, the master of Douris, who worked in the decade 500—490 B.c.; 
and even no. 51, its later and more mature counterpart, seems to be somewhat older 
than a work which freshly recalls the battle of Marathon and so must be dated some 
years before 490 B.c.*? Both kylikes, however, are clearly of a later vintage than the 
works of the Leagros period; the palmettes are meagre and diminutive in scale, the 
petals small and widely spread, though only seven in the former and five in the latter, 
always with spirals in the spandrels. The rather scratchy petals with fussy hairlines 
between them in no. 51 (fig. 1la) seem unworthy of Douris, being possibly the work 


86 Buschor regards this kylix as the culmination of the Leagros period and assigns it to the turn of the 
century, while Pfuhl would make it a little later. 

87 Attributed to Peithinos by Hartwig and Furtwiingler, to Euphronios by Winter, followed by 
Hauser, Miss Radford; and Beazley (AV.); but Pfuhl, Buschor, and Beazley (J’A.) later separated 
this kylix from Euphronios, calling its master the Sosias painter. 

88 esp. 1936, p. 36, fig. 36. 89 Dating and attribution by Beazley. 

%” Assigned to the Panaitios period by Langlotz. 

* Nos. 50 and 51 are signed by Douris as painter and by Python as potter, though Beazley at one 
time (VA. p. 98, n. 1) seemed to doubt the Dourian authorship of no. 50, subsequently included among 
the authentic works without question. No. 52, attributed to Douris by Hartwig, followed by Beazley 
and Caskey. No. 104 attributed by Beazley (ARV.), who previously regarded it merely as closely 
allied to Douris because of the ornament (.4V.). 

® Buschor, GV. p. 159; sometimes, however, assigned to the decade 490-480 B.c. 
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of an assistant, but in any case would only reluctantly be recognized as contem- 
porary with the Athenian Treasury. They seem to form a belated survival of the 
type which he had previously employed in the lekythos (52), which has four en- 
framed palmettes of seven petals on the shoulder, with spirals in all spandrels,® and 
seems to be a more direct imitation of the style of the Leagros decade, as if the fact 
that it is a lekythos shoulder and not strictly a running border had impelled the 
artist to follow earlier traditions (fig. 10b). The rhyton (104), too, seems to be a 
more direct survival, though the nine-petal palmettes have a rather prim and 
crowded appearance and the ivy leaves and tendrils filling the spandrels are a 
distinct innovation. 

To the same decade 500-490 B.c. may be assigned the two earliest works of the 
Eucharides painter, a pupil of the maligned Nikoxenos painter, namely, two kraters 
in Paris (31, 33), both with borders of type I, painted black on red, and used 
around the top just under the lip, as in the krater by the Kleophrades painter (32); 
the nine-petal palmettes have spirals in all spandrels, and in one example (33) the 
repeats are sometimes carelessly disconnected. Again black on red, but of type IV A, 
are the borders used by the Troilos painter above both panels on an amphora in 
Paris (140), the palmettes with eleven thin petals and spirals in all spandrels. 
The black-on-red technique, with further disintegration of the palmettes, recurs 
on seven red-figured pelikai, four of them being early works of the Syleus painter 
(159, 177-179), one by the Siren painter (143 = 180),°? and the two others (35, 142) 
similar to the work of these two painters but are probably distinct.** Five of these, 
and presumably also the two others (35, 142),°° show it above both panels, the 
Syleus painter employing both types IV B (159) and VI (177-179) at different times, 
the Siren painter combining types IV A and VI on a single vase (143 = 180), and the 
two incomplete examples showing types I (35) and IV A (142). As in the two older 
pelikai (92-93) by the Vienna painter the pattern is painted black on red, a fact 
which partially explains the very numerous scratchy hairline petals, varying from 
eleven (142) to thirteen (143 = 180, 177) or fifteen (35, 159, 178-179) ; but their poor 
quality is due even more to the decline of interest in this ornament in the first decade 
of the century.'°° While the two unattributed pieces have either single dots (142) or 
heart-shaped dots (35) in all spandrels, the five examples assigned to the Siren and 
Syleus painters have spirals in all spandrels, the spirals in one case (143) bracketed 
by dots while in two others (177-178) little black triangles fill all the interstices. | 

% Since this vase has never been adequately illustrsted, the shoulder decoration is shown in fig 10b, 


based on a rubbing supplied by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts through the kindness of Dean George 
H. Chase. 

* Nos. 31 and 33 attributed to the Eucharides painter by Hoppin and Beazley. 

% Attributed by Beazley, followed by Hoppin. 

% Nos. 159 and 177-179 attributed to the Wiirzburg Athena painter by Beazley (V.A., AV.), who 
later identified the Wiirzburg Athena painter as the early stage of the Syleus painter (ARV.),. 

°7 No. 143=180 attributed by Hauser, followed by Beazley. 

8 No. 35 is called an amphora fragment by Langlotz, but the narrowness of the panel and the position 
and character of the ornament clearly relate it to nos. 142, 143=180, 159, and 177-179. 

» No. 35 is only a fragment, and in no. 142 one panel is entirely modern. 

100 Jn no. 143 not only the endmost palmette (see note 38) but all three toward the left (intersected by 
Athena’s helmet) are reversed, a fact which accounts for the error of Gerhard (pl. 116) in making all 
the palmettes run toward the left. 
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The oldest of the red-figured pyxides showing our patterns, a fragment of a cover 
from the Acropolis (185), is probably of the decade 490-480 B.c., while another (153) 
is of the late school of Douris toward 470 B.c.!" Both have the borders reserved in 
red, encircling the rim, the former of type VI with nine-petal palmettes in elongated 
oval frames (suggesting the late date) and spirals in all spandrels, the latter of type 
IV A with seven-petal palmettes, the spandrels below the bases of the palmettes 
having spirals between pairs of dots and single petals, the other spandrels having 
triple palmettes. 

Four red-figured lekythoi (145, 147-148, 150), all by the same hand, are (together 
with that by Douris, no. 52) among the oldest in the red-figured technique, made in 
the workshop of the Athena painter about 490 B.c., decorated by a painter somewhat 
in the manner of the Bowdoin painter.'” In all four, as in that by Douris (52), the 
pattern appears on the shoulder, reserved in red, but is of type IV A rather than type 
1,1 with plump seven-petal palmettes and with spirals between pairs of circles in the 
lower spandrels, single circles in the upper. It is probable that the unknown shape 
at Nuremberg (105) from which comes a short panel with four repeats (the endmost 
reversed) was another such lekythos, but with a border of type II, nine-petal pal- 
mettes and elongated dots in all spandrels. 

During the period of thirty years after 500 B.c., within which the dominating 
type of lekythos, speaking quantitatively, was still black-figured, is to be distributed 
a series of twelve examples, four red-ground (118-121) and eight white-ground (132- 
138, 169), most of them apparently of type IV A, though in many cases they are so 
cheaply and hastily painted that the connections are almost non-existent and some- 
times the palmette frames merely overlap each other almost like scales, and the single 
example of type VI (169) is so classified merely because the central palmette of the 
three is reversed.'* The earliest, perhaps, is a white-ground example (137) by the 
Gela painter, descending to 490 B.c.;!° the border is carried around the body under 
the main decoration, as in two older examples (86, 122), with scratchy palmettes of 
nine or ten petals and single heart-shaped dots in all spandrels. ‘Two other. white- 
ground examples (132, 135) show the pattern on the shoulder, as in the majority 
of earlier examples, the former with ten to eleven petals in the palmettes and heart- 
shaped dots; ' the second of these (135) is attributed to the Haimon painter of 
about 480 B.c.!°7 To the Haimon painter, likewise, are attributed the four red-ground 
lekythoi (118-121), again with borders on the shoulder and also, in all except one in- 
stance (119), around the top of the body, with spidery fifteen-petal palmettes, their 
frames slightly overlapping but apparently of type IV. The rest (133-134, 136, 138, 
169) are mere careless pattern-lekythoi with the palmette motive forming the main 

101 No. 153 attributed by Beazley. 

102 No, 147 (and with it 145, 148, 150) connected with the Athena painter by Miss Haspels, with the 
Bowdoin painter by Beazley; cf. Haspels, p. 157. 

103 At least, I so assume, though the photograph (Haspels, pl. 22, 2) does not clearly distinguish 
between types I and IV A. 

10 On the protracted survival of these cheap black-figured Jekythoi see Miss Haspels (pp. 41, 114, n. 
2, 129, 164-165). 

1% Attribution by Miss Haspels. 

106 The drawing of no. 135 by Gerhard is too small to show the details. 

107 Attribution by Miss Haspels. 
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decoration of the body of the vase, all in white-ground technique, probably from the 
workshop of the Beldam painter descending to 470 B.c.1°* The palmettes have nu- 
merous scratchy hairline petals, nine (133), eleven (136, 138), or thirteen (134, 169), 
with single dots (133, 136, 138) or spirals (134, 169) uniformly in all spandrels; in one 
case the frames are pointed (136), and in another the middle petals are elongated to 
pierce the frames (138). 

Among late black-figured alabastra displaying our ornament, one (1) is a careless 
piece with red ground, the border of type I surrounding the lower part of the body, 
while the four others (128-131), one of them a “Columbus” alabastron (131), are 
pattern-alabastra in white-ground technique connected with the workshop of the 
Beldam painter and descending toward 470 B.c.'°* The workmanship is as careless 
and nondescript as in the small lekythoi of this period, with palmettes, often hair- 
line, of eleven (128, 131) to fifteen petals (1). 

Finally, an onos or epinetron (166) attributed to the Diosphos painter, and 
presumably dating from the decade 490-480 B.c., shows on one side, the left as 
one wears it,'!° a pattern for which no exact analogy exists, the unique example 
of type VI, apparently a combination of types I and III. The nine-petal palmettes 
turn alternately downward and to the left at right angles, the horizontal ones not 
fully enframed, and the spandrels devoid of filling ornament. 

For the three decades after 500 B.c., therefore, we have assembled forty-two vases, 
of which approximately seventeen belong to the first decade, fourteen to the second, 
and eleven to the third. The figures are even more eloquent if we eliminate the 
almost worthless black lekythoi and alabastra, transforming the totals to seventeen, 
seven, and one, respectively. 

We turn now to a few examples which’ are either non-Attic imitations or, if 
Attic, are so late that they must be considered as isolated survivals without particu- 
lar significance for our problem. 

To the first half of the fifth century belong two red-figured Etruscan imitations of 
Attic amphorae (40, 160) in a style apparently based upon the works of Douris and 
the Brygos painter."'! In each the ornament forms a band around the base of the 
neck, reserved in red, but in the former of type I with fairly strict nine-petal pal- 
mettes, while in the latter it is of type IV B with seven to nine carelessly painted 
petals, the middle petals sometimes piercing the frames; both have elongated dots 
in all spandrels. These seem to be a pair, therefore, imitated from two distinct Attic 
importations. 

Returning to the borders on Attic wares, now always reserved in red, we may note 
a red-figured lekythos in Berlin (146) attributed to the Louvre CA 1694 painter, 
near the Euaion painter, '* with ornament on the shoulder as in the earlier red- 
figured lekythoi, of type IV A with seven-petal palmettes and spirals in all spandrels. 
Of three red-figured pyxides, one, a cover fragment (101), slightly antedates the 


108 No, 134 so attributed by Miss Haspels. ‘ 109 Nos. 128-131 attributed by Miss Haspels. 

110 Attribution and date by Robinson (the other side has a maeander in the corresponding position). 

11 Dating and classification by Dragendorff. 

12 No. 146 attributed to the manner of the Euaion painter by Beazley (AV.), who later suggested 
rather the painter of Louvre CA 1694, near the Euaion painter (ARV.). 


f 
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beginning of the Hephaisteion in 449 B.c., while two covers forming a pair by the 
same hand, that of a late follower of Douris (154 A—-B), have been dated about 455- 
445 B.c."3 In all three the borders encircle the rims; in one (101) it is of type II, 
with plump seven-petal palmettes and spirals in all spandrels, the lateness of date 
suggested by the elongated middle petals piercing the frames. But this is not the 
“ase in the two others, which are of type IV A (figs. 12 a—b), though the long oval 
frames and long stiff petals likewise are indicative of the late date." A pyxis cover 
(152), signed by Agathon as potter and so attributed to the Agathon painter, a 
follower of the Lewis painter = Polygnotos nu," has the encircling border of type 
[IV A with nine-petal palmettes (the middle petals pointed) and spirals in all span- 
drels with single petals in the forks. A single red-figured oinochoe (163) attributed 
to the Mannheim painter at about 450 B.c.'° displays on the shoulder a border of 
type IV B with eleven-petal palmettes sloping slightly upward in bluntly pointed 
frames, suggestive of later influence, and with spirals in all spandrels, the forks of 
those at the bases of the palmettes containing single petals. 

Later still, in the next to the last decade of the fifth century, a red-figured squat 
lekythos (149) painted by Aison ''’ has around the top of the shoulder a border of 
type IV A; characteristic of the late date are the pointed frames pierced by the 
middle petals of the eleven-petal palmettes, though the spirals in the lower spandrels 
and single petals in the upper conservatively follow earlier prototypes. And one of 
the most famous of the red-figured hydriai, that signed by Meidias as potter in the 
last decade of the fifth century (161),"'* has ornament of type IV B applied to the 
bottom of the neck, with eleven-petal palmettes slanting slightly upward and with 
pairs of petals in the lower spandrels, spirals in the upper. 

The beginning of the fourth century is marked by two red-figured pyxides with 
the border, again in the reserved technique, in a new position around the body, thus 
liberating the cover for a figured scene. In one found at Athens (164) the eleven-petal 
palmettes, forming a border of type IV B, are unusual because of their solid construc- 
tion; and, though the usual spirals appear in the lower spandrels, the upper have 
elaborate five-petal palmettes."'® The second pyxis, found in Kertch (154), has a bor- 
der of type IV A, the palmettes with fifteen recurved and pointed petals and pointed 
frames, with spirals in the lower spandrels and little lotus flowers in the upper. 
Here, too, we may tentatively classify the border (165) from an unknown form of 
vase (perhaps a pyxis?), of .type IV B, reserved in red, with eleven-petal pal- 


3 The dating of no. 101 by Miss Talcott, that of nos. 154 A-B by Furtwiingler. Nos. 154 A-B attrib- 
uted to Megakles by Heydemann and Nicole, and tentatively by Hoppin, this denied by Furtwiingler; 
Beazley says an undetermined follower of Douris. 

14 There was some ambiguity with regard to the two examples in the British Museum (154 A-B) in 
that no illustrations and no detailed descriptions were available; I owed my information to Miss Tal- 
cott’s observations published in my Hephaisteion, p. 137, no. 21. Recently, however, Bernard Ashmole 
has kindly sent me photographs of the original covers, thus enabling me to illustrate them in figs. 12 a-b. 

us Attribution and dating by Beazley. 

16 Attribution by Mercklin, followed by Miss Richter and Beazley. 

17 Attribution by Riezler, followed by Gabrici, Beazley, Hoppin, and Dugas. 

18 The basic work of the Meidias painter. 

19 The absence of any detailed study or description apart from the uncertain drawings by Stackelberg 
and Stockbauer-Otto leaves us in some uncertainty. 
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mettes slanting upward, the middle petals pointed; while the upper spandrels 
still: retain the conservative spirals, those below have elaborate lily flowers and 
leaves. 

Returning to Italian wares, imitating Attic, we find at least one example which un- 
expectedly revives the black-on-red technique, a red-figured Lucanian Nestoris 
(anfora a rotelle) in Berlin (22), of the last decade of the fifth century, probably by 
the Amykos painter."° A border of type I, carried entirely around the body below 
the pictures, has eleven-petal palmettes with spirals, each complicated by three 
tendrils, in all spandrels. In illustrating an Apulian lekanis in the British Museum 
(36) D’Hancarville fancifully combined with it a border again of type I, apparently 
encircling the rim of a cover, with eleven plump petals and spirals in all spandrels.'*! 
The drawing is so authentic that it must have been derived from some vase not 
yet identified, either late archaic or an archaistic imitation. 

A single red-figured krater (186) at Amsterdam, of Tarentine workmanship, dating 
from about 375 B.c.,!” shows the border running all around the body below the pic- 
tures, our sole example of type VII, reserved in red. The palmettes, alternately verti- 
cal and slanting toward the right, appear within frames forming pairs but not S- 
scrolls, the slanting frames springing to the right from the vertical frames. The pal- 
mettes have nine pointed petals, the middle petals of the slanting palmettes being 
elongated, while the vertical palmettes have yellow-white dots in relief at their cores. 
The spandrels at the base of the slanting palmettes contain spirals, while the upper 
spandrels within the pairs and the lower spandrels between the pairs contain triple 
palmettes, and the upper spandrels between the pairs have only single elongated 
dots. The extreme elaboration of this piece is, of course, indicative of its late origin. 
And still later in the fourth century comes a Campanian hydria (43) with a border of 
type I on the shoulder, reserved in red; the palmettes have fifteen pointed petals, the 
middle petals elongated with pairs of dots bracketing the tips, and the other petals 
curving outward. 

Our survey of seventeen isolated examples scattered over all parts of the Greek 
world and through the centuries after 470 B.c., the remainder of the fifth and the 
fourth,’* emphasizes one characteristic that all these later vases have in common, 
namely, the introduction of new or late elements which have no relation to the orna- 
ment in the Athenian Treasury, except in a few conservative provincial examples 
which can only be interpreted as belated imitations of motives found by local artists 
on older importations from Athens. 


CONCLUSION 
We have now analyzed the series of one hundred and seventy-nine vases comprised 


20 Attribution and dating by Tillyard and Moon. 

121 Tt must be admitted that a judgment based on D’Hancarville’s fantastic drawing is not very 
convincing. I had been tempted to assume that the design had some relation to the lekanis itself, per- 
chance appearing on the cover now placed upon it. But Ashmole kindly informs me that no such de- 
sign appears on. the cover, and that, in fact, the vase had no cover at all when it was listed in the 
catalogue of 1870. 

122 Date and classification by Watzinger. 

123 These are our nos. 22, 36(?), 40, 43, 101, 146, 149, 152, 154, 154 A—-B, 160-161, 163-165, and 186 
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in’the catalogue, eighty-eight of them black-figured, one bilingual, and ninety red- 
figured. One hundred and twenty-three (or rather one hundred and twenty-two 
with two halves) are in the direct technique, the pattern painted in black, while only 
fifty-six (or rather fifty-five with two halves) are in the more difficult reserved tech- 
nique. The shapes comprise seven alabastra, twenty-six amphorae, forty-six hydriai, 
eight kraters, thirteen kylikes, twenty-eight lekythoi, two loutrophoroi, one oino- 
choe, fourteen olpai, one onos, eleven pelikai, two pinakes, three plastic head vases, 
two plates, eight pyxides (including covers), one rhyton, one stamnos, two skyphoi, 
and three unknown." Among all these, we have found that twelve may fall into 


Fig. 18.— FREQUENCY GRAPH OF PATTERNS, Types I-VII, 520-300 B.c. 


the second decade before the end of the sixth century, one hundred and eight into 
the last decade, seventeen into the first decade of the fifth century, fourteen 
into the second, eleven into the third, twelve scattered through the remainder 
of the fifth century, and five isolated examples appearing sporadically in the 
fourth. 

A graphic diagram representing the rise and decline of these patterns (fig. 13) 
leaves little doubt that the reproduction of the same patterns in the interior cornice 
of the Athenian Treasury must date from the decade 510-500 B.c., the brief period 
of the extreme popularity of these patterns. This, too, is the decade in which the 
details, particularly the use of seven plump petals in the palmettes, most closely 
resemble the treatment of the interior cornice. Not only the paucity of examples 
after 500 B.c., but also the poor quality of most of them, and the fact that in almost 


14 The unknown ones, apart from the mysterious no. 36, are conjecturedly a lekythos (105) and a 
pyxis (165). 
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every instance the forms, if not actually disintegrating, at least represent a different 
point of view or the introduction of new elements, would discourage any effort to 
discover in the vase decoration..after 500 B.c., and particularly after 490.B.¢., a 
source of inspiration for the Athenian Treasury. Particularly in the decade after‘the 
battle of Marathon, during which Pausanias claims that the Treasury. was erected, 
do we find it impossible to reconcile the architectural ornament with the ceramic 
decoration. By the time of Marathon the tendency toward thinner petals’executed 
in black-on-red, already initiated by the superb Phintias, had degenerated in the 
hands of the Troilos painter and the Siren.painter and the Syleus painter into a 
scratchy hairline patternization which bears no relation whatéver‘to the Athenian 
Treasury. In the decade after Marathon, when Pausanias dates. the Treasury, the 
currency of these patterns is represented by one pyxis (185), one onos: which i is hardly 
relevant (166), five red-figured lekythoi (105, 145, 147-148, 150), and-perhaps seven 
worthless black-figured lekythoi (118-121, 132, 135, 137). 

The contrast between the decade 490-480 B.c., and ih decade 510- -500 B.c., so 
far as our ornament is concerned, seems -conclusive. ‘Fle ceramic em- 
phatically corroborates. the structural and sculptural indications, and’ perhaps is 
the strongest testimony now available, that. ‘the Treasury dates from 507 B.c., when 
the young Athenian democracy could officially reward the Pythia for her interven- 
tion in Athenian politics. Thus we obtain, I believe, a firmly established landmark in 
the development of sculpture and architecture. 


CATALOGUE 


‘ The following list is arranged typologically according to the classification of seven ° 
types (I-VII) of the connected circumscribed palmette border and its most closely 
affiliated patterns.’ Within each type the groups (a-e) are arranged according to 
technique, the lists then being alphabetical according to shapes, these in turn fol- 
lowing an alphabetical sequence according to the cities in which the collections are 
located." 


128 The references are normally confined to illustrations which:show the ornament as well as the fig- 
ured scenes. An exception has been made, however, for the comprehensive lists and catalogues of at- 
tributed vases by Hoppin (Eu., RF., and BF.) and Beazley (V A., AV., KM., ABS., ARV., and to some 
extent the unpublished ABV.),.as well as Miss Haspels, since these form the chronological. framework 
for the analysis of the development of the patterns: 

126 For convenience of reference the cities containing the vase collections and museums are here histed 
in alphabetical order. Agrigento (no. 145). Amsterdam (123, 169, 186). Athens (10, 35, 37-38, 58, 56-59, 
101, 112, 128, 141, 162, 176, 181, 185). Baltimore (16, 166). Berlin (4, 11, 22, 46, 54, 60-62, 86;:99, 115, 
144, 146, 152). Bologna (157). Boston (12, 52). Boulogne (5). Brunswick (132). Brussels (94,: 104). 
Cambridge, England (6, 133, 153). Capua (43). Copenhagen (17, 134, 167). Corneto-Tarquinia (23, 47). 
Florence (92, 116). Gerona (1). Leningrad (55, 63, 154). Leyden (135, 155, 182). London (24, 25=171, 
26, 36, 39, 44, 64-74, 90, 124, 147-148, 154 A-B, 161, 174=183). Madrid (21=170, 106, 168). Mu- 
nich (2, 7, 9, 13, 40, 75, 95, 98, 100, 129, 160, 172, 175, 184). Naples (14, 149). New York (15, 45, 118, 
163). Mees »mberg (105, 164-165). Oxford (87, 131). Palazzolo Acreide (119). Palermo (120-121, 150). 
Paris (3, 27=41, 31-34, 48-49, 76-78, 85, 107-108, 139-140, 142, 143=180, 159, 173, 177-179). 
Philadelphia (28). Poznan (136). Providence (113). Reggio (130). Rhades (89). Rome (8, 18-19, 29, 
79=110, 80-81, 117, 125-126). San Francisco (114). Sévres (20). Syracuse (137). Tarquinia, see Cor- 
neto. Tiibingen (91=158). Vienna (42, 50-51, 88, 93, 96-97, 127). Warsaw (111, 138). Wiirzburg (30, 
82-84, 151). Lost vases, once Guilford (122); once Roman market (109, 156). 
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Tyre I (running palmette scroll, slanting con- 
nections weaving alternately upward and down- 
ward, palmettes strictly aligned with axis of 
border and so horizontal unless borders vertical 
at sides of panels): 


18. Olpe in Rome, Castellani Coll. (542): 
Mingazzini, pl. 84, 1. 
19. Olpe in Rome, Castellani Coll. (543): 
Mingazzini, pl. 84, 9. 
20. Olpe (called oinochoe) in Sévres (100): 
(a) Black-figured vases, pattern painted black on CVA. Sevres, pl. 17, 7, 9. 
red: (b) Bilingual vase, red-figured side, pattern 
1. Alabastron in Gerona: Anuari, Institut painted black on red: 
d’Estudis Catalans (Barcelona), 1908, p. 21. Amphora in Madrid (11008, L 63): AJA. 


225, 134, fig. 45. 


. Amphora in Munich (1416, J 379): Lau, 


pl. 12, 1-1b; CVA. Miinchen, pl. 50; 
Beazley, ABV. Ms. Fig. 8a. 


. Amphora in Paris, Louvre (F 215); Pot- 


tier, pl. 79; Pfuhl, fig. 289; Langlotz, 
Friihgriechische Bildhauerschulen, pl. 13 f; 
CVA. Louvre, III He, pl. 27, 7; Beazley, 
ABV. Ms. 


. Hydria in Berlin (1897): Gerhard, AV. 


pls. 249-250; Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 
154, 2; Hoppin, BF. p. 138, 3; Buschor, 
GV P. fig. 100; id. GV. fig. 151; Liicken, pl. 
1 (misnumbered 1887); Schrider, Sport, 
pl. 71; Bliimel, Sport, p. 50, no. 82; JHS. 
1927, p. 92, 8; Neugebauer, pl. 35; Beazley, 


ARV. p. 10, 20. Fig. 4a. 


. Hydria in Boulogne (410): Gerhard, AV. 


pl. 113; Pottier, Musées de Province, pls. 
20-21; Beazley, ABS. p. 43, 6. 


. Hydria in Cambridge, England (G 56): 


Gardner, GV F. pl. 18; CV A. Cambridge i, 
pl. 16, 1; Beazley, ABS. p. 45, 46. 


. Hydria in Munich (1729, J 287): Lau, pl. 


14, 1; Beazley, ABS. p. 47. 


. Hydria in Rome, Vatican (428): Mus. 


Greg. ii, pl. 11, 1; Albizzati, pl. 66. 


. Krater in Munich (J 530): Lau, pl. 32, 2; 


Genick, pls. 21-22. 


. Kylix (?) frgt. in Athens, from Acropolis 


(I, 1891, old a 448): Graef-Langlotz i, pl. 
89. 


. Lekythos in Berlin (3261): JdZ. 1893, AA. 


86, 22; Jacobsthal, pl. 65 a; Neugebauer, 
pl. 38, 2; Haspels, pp. 62, 110, 198, 2. 


. Lekythos in Boston (93.102): Haspels, pp. 


62, 198, 3, pls. 18, 4 and 20, 4. Fig. 10a. 


. Lekythos in Munich (1885, J 755): Has- 


pels, p. 61. 


. Lekythos in Naples (SA 157): Haspels, p. 


61. 


. Lekythos in New York, Metropolitan 


Museum (26.60.76): BMMA. 1928, p. 
108, fig. 3; Haspels, p. 61. 


. Olpe in Baltimore: CVA. Robinson Coll., 


III He, pl. 37, 1. 


1896, p. 6, fig. 4; JOAT. 1900, p. 71, fig. 9; 
Leroux, pls. 5-6; Hoppin, RF. i, p. 35, 2 
(fig.); Pfuhl, fig. 317; AJA. 1934, p. 551, 
fig. 7; CV A. Madrid, III He, pls. 23, 1 and 
24; Beazley, VA. p. 6; id. AV. p. 9, 3; 
id. ARV. p. 8, 2. See also no. 170. 


(c) Red-figured vases, pattern painted black on 
red: 
22. Amphora (anfora a rotelle) or Lucanian 


Nestoris in Berlin (inv. 3143): AZ. 1851, 
pl. 29; Genick, pl. 10; Tillyard, Hope Vases, 
p. 10, n. 1; BSR. xi, 1929, pp. 32, n. 4 and 
38; Neugebauer, pl. 74. 


. Amphora in Corneto-Tarquinia (RC 6843) : 


MonInst. xi, pls. 27-28; Furtwiingler- 
Reichhold ii, p. 167, fig. 55, pl. 91; Perrot 
x, fig. 264; Hoppin, Eu. pl. 26; id. RF. ii, 
p. 356, 3 (fig.); Ducati, figs. 232-233; 
Reinach i, 224-225; Pfuhl, fig. 381; Selt- 
man, pl. 14; Beazley, VA. p. 29, 2; id. 
AD. p. 57, 4; id. ARV. p. 22, 2. Fig. 7a. 


. Amphora in London, British Museum (E 


253): Friinkel, Satyr- und Bakchennamen 
auf Vasenbilder, pl. 2; Hoppin, Eu. pl. 37; 
id. RF. ii, p. 124, 4; CV A. Brit. Mus. III 
Ic, pl. 2, 1b; Beazley, ARV. p. 32. 


. Amphora in London, British Museum (E 


255): Hoppin, Eu. pl. 8; id. RF. i, p. 442, 
18; CV A. Brit. Mus. III Ic, pl. 3, la-b; 
Beazley, AV. p. 65, 1 above; id. ARV. p. 
28, 2 below. See also no. 171. 


3. Amphora in London, British Museum (E 


256): Walters-Smith iii, pl. 10; Hoppin, 
Eu. pl. 9; id. RF. i, p. 442, 19; JdI. 1916, 
p. 142, fig. 17; Swindler, fig. 298; Hesp. 
1936, p. 64, fig. 3; CV A. Brit. Mus. III Ic, 
pl. 3, 2a—b; Beazley, ARV. p. 31, below. 


. Amphora in Paris, Louvre (G 42): Ger- 


hard, AV. pl. 22; Lenormant, EMC. ii, pl. 
56; Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 112; Hop- 
pin, RF. ii, p. 368, 17; Pfuhl, fig. 383; CV A. 
Louvre, III Ie, pl, 28, 5, 8; Beazley, VA. 
p. 29, 1;id. AV. p. 57, 3; id. ARV. p. 22, 1. 
See also no. 41.!27 


127 Hoppin (Eu. p. 125, n. 1) states that Pottier 
was incorrect in claiming that the palmettes at the 
sides of one panel of G 42 are black-figured, and 


. Olpe in Copenhagen (70 B=ABc 979): 
CV A, Copenhagen, IIT H, pl. 124, la-b. 


| 
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. Amphora in Philadelphia (5399) : Noel des 
Vergers, L’Etrurie et les Etrusques, pl. 9; 
AJA. 1905, p. 170, fig. 1, pl. 6; MJ. 1914, 
pp. 32-33, figs. 17-18; Hoppin, RF. ii, p. 
202, 1 (fig.); Pfuhl, fig. 318; AJA. 1934, 
p. 551, fig. 6; Beazley, VA, p. 6; id. AV. p. 
9, 4; id. ARV. p. 8, 3. 

. Amphora in Rome, Vatican (496): Mus. 
Greg. ii, pl. 54, 2; JHS. 1910, p. 39, 1, pl. 
4; Hoppin, Eu. pls. 39-40; id. RF. ii, p. 
150, 47; Pfuhl, fig. 376; Beazley, AV. p. 
69, 2; id. KM. p. 23, 2, pl. 1; id. ARV. 
120, 2.128 

. Amphora in Wiirzburg (507, U 300) : Ger- 
hard, AV. pl. 267; Furtwiingler-Reichhold, 
pl. 108; JHS. 1910, p. 40, 2; Hoppin, Eu. 
pl. 12; id. RF. i, p. 445, 26; Pfuhl, fig. 377; 
Swindler, fig. 305; Langlotz, GVW. pl. 
175; Beazley, AV. p. 69, 1; id. KM. p. 23, 
1; id. ARV. p. 120, 1. 

. Krater in Paris, Louvre (G 47): Pottier, 
pl. 93; Hoppin, RF. i, p. 358, 15; CVA. 
Louvre, III Ic, pl. 1, 1, 4, 9; Beazley, VA. 
p. 45; id. AV. p. 94, 9; id. ARV. p. 154, 
10. 

. Krater in Paris, Louvre (G 48): Pottier, pl. 
94; JHS. 1910, p. 41, 3; Hoppin, Eu. pl. 
43; id. RF. ii, p. 148, 37; CVA. Louvre, 
III Ic, pl. 6, 2; Beazley, AV. p. 72, 25; 
id. KM. p. 24, 27; id. ARV. p. 123, 30. 

. Krater in Paris, Louvre (G 163): Ad. 
1858, pl. P; MonInst. vi-vii, pl. 21; Mém. 
Acad. Inscr. xxxiv, 1895, pls. 5-6; Pottier, 
pl. 124; Hoppin, RF. i, p. 359, 17; CVA. 
Louvre, III Ic, pl. 8, 1-4; Encyclopédie 
photographique de l'art iii, pls. 16-17; 
Beazley, AV. p. 94, 11; id. ARV. p. 154, 
11. 

. Loutrophoros in Paris, Louvre: Mon Piot. 
i, 1894, pp. 54-55, figs. 1-2; Perrot x, fig. 
365; Ducati, figs. 256-257; Met. Mus. 
Shapes, p. 8, 3. 

Pelike (called amphora) frgt. in Athens, 
from Acropolis (II 620, old G 276) : Graef- 
Langlotz ii, pl. 48. 


that beside both panels they are red-figured as 
described under no. 41. But the photograph in 
CVA. Louvre, III Ic, pl. 28, 8, shows both sides 
together and illustrates the difference. 

28 In Hoppin’s description of the ornament at 
the sides of both panels of no. 29 (Eu. p. 154) 
the designation of the type of ornament (his A 
4c) was inadvertently omitted, so that in his tabu- 
lation of the ornament (op. cit. p. 8) he assigned 
this vase (his K 1) to the type of ornament which 
he called A 4e (obviously a clerical error) and so 
to my type VId. 


36. 


Unknown shape, wrongly illustrated with 
lekanis in London, British Museum (F 
343): D’Hancarville i, pl. 59; Walters- 
Smith iv, p. 172. 


(d) Red-figured vases, pattern reserved in red 
against black: 


37. 


38. 


Amphora (?) frgt. in Athens, from Acrop- 
olis (IL, 605, old G 268) : Graef-Langlotz ii, 
pl. 45; Beazley, ARV. p. 100, 26. 
Amphora frgt. in Athens, from Acropolis 
(II, 621, old G 275): Graef-Langlotz ii, 
pl. 48. 


9. Amphora in London, British Museum (E 


254): Hoppin, Eu. pl. 7; id. RF. i, p. 442, 
17; CVA. Brit. Mus. III Ic, pl. 2, 2; 
Beazley, AV. p. 65, 2 above; id. ARV. p. 
28, 3. 


. Amphora in Munich (3185, J 903): Ger- 


hard, AV. pl. 217; JdI. 1928, p. 345, figs. 
13-14. 


. Amphora in Paris, Louvre (G 42): Ger- 


hard, AV. pl. 22; Lenormant, EMC. ii, pl. 
56; Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 112; Hop- 
pin, Eu. pl. 31; id. RF. ii, p. 368, 17; 
Pfuhl, fig. 383; JdZ. 1928, p. 195, fig. 43; 
CVA. Louvre, III Ic, pl. 28, 6, 8; Beazley, 
VA. p. 29, 1; id. AV. p. 57, 3; id. ARV. 
p. 22, 1. See also no. 27. 


. Amphora frgt. in Vienna, University: 


Hesp. 1936, p. 65, fig. 4; Beazley, AV. p. 
468, foot; id. CF. p. 33, 7; id. ARV. p. 28, 1. 


. Hydria in Capua, Museo Campano (inv. 


7):CV A. Museo Campano, pl. 7, 2. 


. Hydria in London, British Museum (E 


164): CVA. Brit. Mus. III Ie, pls. 71, 2 
and 74, 1. 


. Hydria in New York, Metropolitan Mu- 


seum (21.88.2): AJA. 1922, p. 64, fig. 3; 
ibid. 1923, p. 266, fig. 1; BMM A. 1923, p. 
253, fig. 3; Met. Mus. Shapes, p. 12, 3-4; 
Richter-Milne, Shapes, figs. 81-82; Rich- 
ter, Handbook, 1930, p. 138, fig. 93; id. 
Red-figured Athenian Vases, pp. 33-34, no. 
11, pl. 172; Beazley, ARV. p. 30 above. 


3. Kylix in Berlin (2264): WV. D, pl. 2; 


Hoppin, RF. ii, p. 248, 1 (fig.); Liicken, 
pls. 8-9; JOAT. 1933, p. 50, fig. 25a (de- 
tail); Beazley, VA. p. 10, 19; id. AV. p. 14, 
$2; id. ARV, p. 38, 48. 


. Kylix in Corneto-Tarquinia (RC 6848; 


modern copies in Louvre, San Francisco, 
Toronto): MonInst: x, pls. 23-24; WV. D, 
pl. 1; Perrot x, figs. 269-270; Hoppin, RF. 
ii, p. 250, 2 (fig.); Pfuhl, fig. 360; Ducati, 
fig. 228; Liicken, pl. 7 (from modern copy) ; 
Nicole, pl. 23; Seltman, pl. 11; JOAI. 
1933, p. 50, fig. 25b (detail); AJA. 1938, 
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p. 238, fig. 1; Beazley, VA. p. 11, 33; id. 
AV. p. 15, 49; id. ARV. p. 38,50. Fig. 5a. 

. Kylix in Paris, . Bibliothéque ; Nationale 
(570): WV. C, pl. 7, 2b; Hoppin, RF. i, 
p.. 114, 6 (fig.); Beazley, AV. p. 185; id. 
ARV. p. 262, ¢. 

. Kylix in Paris, Louvre (G 68): Pottier, 
pl. 96; Graef-Langlotz ii, sub no. 234; 
Beazley, ARV. p. 81, 6. 

50. Kylix in Vienna (324): WV. 7, pl. 1; 
Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 53; Hoppin, 
RF. i, p. 266, 30 (fig.); Langlotz, GV. 
pl. 21; Pfuhl, fig. 456; Beazley, AV. p. 200, 
9; id. ARV. p. 280, 6. 

. Kylix in Vienna (325): MonInst. viii, pl. 
41; WV. 6, pl. 1; Furtwiingler-Reichhold, 
pl. 54; Pottier, Douris, fig. 17; Perrot x, 
fig. 310; Hoppin, RF. i, p. 269, 31 (fig.); 
Pfuhl, fig. 463= Mast. fig. 61; Nicole, pl. 
25; Liicken, pl. 103; Scheurleer, fig. 78; 
Seltman, pl. 27 a;.Buschor, GV. fig. 170; 
Beazley, AV. p. 201, 20; id. ARV. p. 282, 
28. Fig. 

. Lekythos in Boston (95.41): Buschor, GV. 
fig. 194; Beazley, VA. p. 98; id, AV. p. 98, 
93; id. ARV. p. 293, 206. Fig: 10b. 

. Pinax frgt. in Athens, from Acropolis (II, 
1050, old J 11): Graef-Langlotz ii, pl. 82. 

. Plastic head vase in Berlin (2190) : Hoppin, 
BF: p. 64, 1 (fig.); Kekulé, Gr. Skulptur®, 
pp. 49-50; Rodenwaldt, Kunst der Antike, 
pl. 10; JHS. 1929, pp. 43, 3 and 44, fig. 2; 
Neugebauer, pl. 39; Beazley, ARV. p. 
894, 3. 

5. Plastic head vase in Leningrad (686): 
Hoppin, BF. p. 70, 4 (fig.)}; Waldhauer, 
_Kratkoe opisanie .., . raspisnikh: Vas. p. 

* 92, pl. 2, 12; JHS. 1929, p. 44, 4; Beazley, 

ARK, ps 894, 4. 

i+ Plate frgt. in Athens, from Acropolis (II, 
‘l4, old B12): Graef-Langlotz ii, pl. 2. 

Plate. frgt. in Athens,.from Acropolis (II, 

: 40, old B-28): Graef-Langlotz ii, pl. 2. 

. Skyphos -frgt. in Athens, from Acropolis 
(II, 449, old E 13): Graef-Langlotz ii, pl. 
39; Hoppin, RF. ii, p. 252, 4; Beazley, VA. 
p. 10,.6; id. AV. p. 12, 11; id. ARV. p. 42, 
110. Also frgt. in Munich [Beazley]. 

9. Skyphos frgt. in Athens, from Acropolis 
(north slope): Hesp. 1940, p. 243, no. 278, 
fig. 48. 


Tyre II (running palmette scroll, slanting con- 
nections weaving alternately upward and down- 
ward, palmettes likewise carefully and inten- 


tionally slanting and 


downward): 


alternately upward 


(a) Black-figured vases, pattern painted black on 
red: 

60. Hydria in Berlin (1902): Gerhard, TG. 
pl. 16; JdJ. 1914, p. 225; fig. 18; Beazley, 
ABS. p. 44, 30. 

31. Hydria in Berlin (1903): Gerhard, AV. pl. 
252; Reinach ii, 125, 7—-9.!29 

32. Hydria in Berlin (1908): Schaal, GVS. fig. 
46; Beazley, ABS. p. 46, 57.1%° 

338. Hydria in Leningrad (inv. 5571): 
1930, AA. 27, 5, fig. 7. 

34. Hydria in London,:.British Museum (B 
307): CV A. Brit. Mus. III He, pl. 76, 4; 
Beazley, ABS. p. 43, 12. 

35. Hydria in London, British Museum (B 
309): CV A. Brit. Mus. III He, pl. 78, 2; 

_ Beazley, ABS. p. 45, 43. 

6. Hydria in London, British Museum (B 
810): CV A. Brit. Mus. III He, pl. 78, 3; 
Beazley, ABS. p. 43, 10. 

37. Hydria in London, British Museum (B 
313): Gaz. Arch. 1875, pls. 20-21; CVA. 
Brit. Mus. III-He, pl. 79, 2; Beazley, 
ABS. p.- 43, 1. 

38. Hydria in London, British Museum (B 
320): AM. 1916, p. 229, no. 97, p. 280, fig. 
3; CVA. Brit. Mus. III He, pl. 84, 2; 
Beazley, ABS, p. 45, 42. 

. Hydria in London, British Museum (B 
323): CV A. Brit. Mus. III He, pl. 84, 3; 
Beazley, ABS. p. 44, 26. 

. Hydria in London, British Museum (B 
329): AntDenk. ii, pl. 19; Swindler, fig. 
274; Langlotz, GV W. sub no. 316; Buschor, 
GV. fig. 150; CV A. Brit. Mus. IIT He, pl. 
88, 1; Beazley, ARV. p. 947; id. ABV. Ms. 

. Hydria in London, British Museum (B 
334): BSA. 1935-36, pl. 22 b; CV A. Brit. 
Mus. IIT He, pl. 90, 2; Beazley, ABS. p. 
45, 54. 


29 Gerhard wrongly referred to our no. 61 as 

Berlin no. 1032, which is the very number that he 
applied also to the black-figured kylix on pl. 251 
(present no. 2049). The actual old number of our 
no. 61 was Berlin no. 703, of which the description 
in Gerhard’s Berlins Antike Bildwerke (pp. 228- 
229) exactly fits his pl. 252. Because of the con- 
fusion Furtwingler under no. 1903 gives no ref- 
erence to Gerhard, and Reinach claims that 
Gerhard was in error in locating it in Berlin; the 
vase is omitted also by Beazley. 
. 180 Furtwiingler, who spoke of the ornament on 
nos. 60-62 (Berlin 1902, 1903, 1908) as “‘liegender 
Palmettenband,” used the same term also of 
Berlin 1900-1901 and 1904-1907, of which, how- 
ever, nos. 1900-1901, 1904, and 1906 in any case 
do not belong to our types. 
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. Hydria in London, British Museum (B 
337): CV A. Brit. Mus. IIT He, pl. 92, 1; 
Beazley, ABS. p. 45, 56. 

. Hydria in London, British Museum (B 
338): CV A. Brit. Mus. IIT He, pl. 92, 2; 
Beazley, ABS. p. 45, 55. 

. Hydria in London, British Museum (B 
345): CVA. Brit. Mus. IIT He, pl. 94, 4; 
Beazley, ABV. Ms. 


5. Hydria in Munich (1715, J 120): BSA. 


1935-36, p. 156, fig. 5; Beazley, ABV. Ms. 


76. Hydria in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 


(255): Gerhard, AV. pl. 112; CVA. Bibl. 
Nat. pls. 58, 6 and 60, 4; Beazley, ABS. p. 
43, 13. 

. Hydria in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 
(257): CVA. Bibl. Nat. pls. 58, 5 and 61, 
3 and 62, 2; Haspels, pp. 58, 197, 12; 
Beazley, ABS. p. 45, 40. , 

. Hydria in Paris, Louvre (F 302): CVA. 
Lauvre, III He, pl. 72, 7; Beazley, ABV. 


Ms." 


9. Hydria in Rome, Vatican (416): Mus. 


Greg: ii, pl. 8, 2; Albizzati, figs. 126-127, 
pl. 63; Beazley, ABS. p. 45, 48. See also 
no. 110. : 

. Hydria in Rome, Vatican (422): Mus. 
Greg. ii, pl. 7, 1; Albizzati, pl. 64; Beazley, 
ABS. p. 45, 38. 

. Hydria in Rome, Vatican (424): Mus. 
Greg. ii, pl. 8, 1, Albizzati, pl. 65, Beazley, 
ABS. p. 45, 37. 

. Hydria in Wiirzburg (316, U 136): Lang- 
lotz, GVW. pl. 94; Beazley, ARV. p. 947; 
id. ABV. Ms. 

. Hydria in Wiirzburg (321, U 129): Lang- 
lotz, GVW. pl. 96; Beazley, ABV. Ms. 

. Hydria in Wiirzburg (323, U 153): Lang- 
lotz, GVW. pl. 98. Fig. 8b. 


5. Krater in Paris, Louvre (F 316): Pottier, 


pl. 85; CVA. Louvre III He, pls. 7, 3-4 and 
8, 1; Beazley, ABV. Ms. 

3. Lekythos in Berlin (1961; modern copy in 
Rome, Villa Giulia): Gerhard, AV. pls. 
69-70, 1-2; Genick, pl. 39, 2 (reversed); 
AM. 1916, p. 202, fig. 16; Haspels, p. 49. 
. Lekythos in Oxford (249): Gardner, GV A. 
p. 17; Haspels, p. 49. 

. Lekythos in Vienna (75): Sacken-Kenner, 
p. 155, no. 5; Haspels, p. 49, pl. 15, 1; 
Beazley, ABV. Ms. 


9. Olpe in Rhodes: CV A. Rodi, IIT He, pl. 


10, 1. 
. Pelike in London, British Museum (W 


40): CVA. Brit. Mus. IIT He, pl. 44, 3b; 


Beazley, ABS, p. 47, 16, pl. 15, 2. 
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b) Outline technique white-ground vase, pattern 
painted black on white: 


91. 


Alabastron in Tiibingen (inv.. 1200=E 
48): Watzinger, pl. 21; Haspels, p. 102, 5, 
p. 118, no. 1; Beazley, ARV. p. 69, 21. See 
also no. ‘158. 


(c) Red-figured vases, pattern painted black on 
red: 


92. 


Pelike in Florence (3985): Mus. Ital. iii, 
pl. 4; Hoppin, Eu. pl. 23; id. RF. i, p. 441, 


id. AV. 


above. 


p. 65, 2 below; id. ARV. p. 28, 2 


3. Pelike in Vienna (333): MonInst. viii, 


. Stamnos in 


pl. 15, 1; WV. 1, pl. 1, 2; Furtwiingler- 
Reichhold, pl. 72; Hoppin, Eu. pl. 22; id. 
RF. i, p. 445, 25; Liicken, pl. 85; Dedalo 
1928-29, p. 452, fig.; Beazley, VA. p. 33, 
6; id. AV. p. 65, 1 below; id. ARV. p. 27, 
1 below. 

Brussels (119=A_ 717): 
MonPiot. ix, 1902, pl. 2; Perrot ix, fig. 186 
and x, fig. 291; Hoppin, RF. ii, p. 416, 1 
(fig.); Pfuhl, fig.. 388; Nicole, pl. 31; 
Ducati, fig. 229; Jacobsthal, pl. 92 b; 
Cloché, Les Classes, les métiers, le trafic, pl. 
21, 3; CV A. Belgique III Ic, pl. 12; Beaz- 
ley, AV. p. 62, 1 below; id. ARV. p. 20, 1. 
Fig. 6b. 


(d) Red-figured vases, pattern reserved in red 
against black: 


95. 


99. 


Amphora in Munich (2306; J 406): Lau, 
pl. 13, 4; Beazley, AV. p. 93; id. ARV. p. 
152, 1 below. 


. Amphora in Vienna, Museum fiir Kunst 


und Industrie (inv. 1091): AEM. v,'1881, 
p. 139, pl. 4; Hoppin, RF. i, p. 334, 25 
(fig.); AJA. 1936, pp. 109-112; AM. 1937, 
p. 40, pl. 23; Beazley, VA. p..18, 41; id. 
AV. p. 28, 50; id. ARV. p. 129, 1. 


. Amphora frgts. in Vienna, University: 


JOAT. 1933, pp. 45-46, figs. 23-24, p. 50, 
fig. 25c (detail); Beazley, AV. p. 467, 2 
bis; id. ARV. p. 34, 1. Fig. 5b. “ 


. Hydria in Munich (2423, J 4; modern bf. — 


replica at Geneva): Gerhard, AV. pl. 103; 
Lau, pl. 13, 3; Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 
82; Hoppin, Eu. pl. 35; id. RF. ii, p. 120, 
1 (fig.); Reinach ii, 57, 1-3; Beazley, ARV. 
p. 30, 1 middle." 

Krater in Berlin (2180): AZ. 1879, pl. 4; 
Furtwiingler-Reichhold iii, p. 245, fig. 117, 


181 Gerhard (AV. pl. 103) wrongly showed the 
ornament as painted black on red, doubtless by 
confusion with the modern replica presented to 
Lola Montez. 
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pl. 157; Hoppin, Eu. pl. 20; id. RF. i, p 
439, 6; Liicken, pls. 5-6; Pfuhl, fig. 396 = 
Mast. fig. 46; Schrider, Sport, pl. 106; 
Bliimel, Sport, no. 89, pp. 77-81; Jacobs- 
thal, pl. 56; Schaal, GV R. fig. 15; Neuge- 
bauer, pl. 44; Beazley, VA. p. 31 foot; 
id. AV. p. 61 middle; id. ARV. p. 16, 4. 
Fig. 6a. 

100. Kylix in Munich (2620, J 337): Mon. 
Nouv. Ann, 1838, pls. 15-16; WV. 5, pl. 3; 
Lau, pl. 33, 8; Furtwiangler-Reichhold, pl. 
22; Perrot x, figs. 242-243; Hoppin, RF. i, 
p. 390, 7 (fig.); Nicole, pl. 25; Ducati, fig. 
224; Pfuhl, fig. 391; Swindler, figs. 246, 
295; Greece and Rome, 1931--32, pl. 10, 3; 
Seltman, pl. 18; Scheurleer, fig. 77; Beaz- 
ley, VA. p. 31, 9; id. AV. p. 61, 11; id. 
ARV. p. 17, 14. 

101. Pyxis cover frgt. in Athens, from Hephai- 
steion: Dinsmoor, Hephaisteion, p. 137, no. 
21, fig. 63. 

102-103. Omitted; see nos. 154 A-B. 

104. Rhyton in form of eagle head in Brussels, 
Bibliothéque Royale (Castellani Coll.): 
Castellani, pl. 3; MJb. 1919-20, p. 17, fig. 
24; Beazley, AV. p. 209; id. ARV. p. 292, 
200. 

105. Unknown shape in Nuremberg: Stock- 
bauer-Otto, headpiece to text of pl. 23. 


Type III (running palmette scroll, slanting con- 
nections weaving alternately upward and down- 
ward, palmettes alternately upright and re- 
versed or pendant at right angles to axis of 
border and so vertical unless borders themselves 
vertical at sides of panels) : 


(a) Black-figured vases, pattern painted black on 
red: 

106. Hydria in Madrid (10920, L 68): JdI. 
1889, pl. 10; Leroux, pl. 11, 2; Alvarez- 
Ossorio, pl. 28, 1; CVA. Madrid, III He, 
pls. 8, 2 and 10; Beazley, ABV. Ms. 

. Hydria in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 
(256): Gerhard, AV. pl. 167; Luynes, pls. 
9-10; CV A. Bibl. Nat. pl. 58, 7; Beazley, 
ABS. p. 45, 36. 

. Hydria in Paris, Louvre (F 300): CVA. 
Louvre, III He, pl. 72, 3; Beazley, ABV. 
Ms. - 

. Hydria once in Roman market: Gerhard, 
AV. pl. 131; Beazley, ABS. p. 43, 8.1% 

. Hydria in Rome, Vatican (416): Mus. 
Greg. ii, pl. 8, 2; Albizzati, pl. 63; Beazley, 
ABS. p. 45, 48. Fig. 9a. See also no. 79. 

111. Hydria frgt. in Warsaw, Majewski Mu- 


182 Owing to the small scale of Gerhard’s draw- 
ing the details of no. 109 are somewhat uncertain. 


seum (16, 393): CVA. Pologne, pl. 98= 
Majewski Mus. pl. 2, 16. 

. Loutrophoros in Athens (450): MonInst. 
viii, pl. 4; Collignon-Couve, no. 688, pl. 30; 
Reinach ii, 164; CV A. Athens, III Hg, pl. 
8, 1-2; Haspels, pp. 96, 113, 115, 229, 59. 

. Olpe in Providence: BRISD. 1936, p. 39, 
fig. 4. 

. Olpe in San Francisco, Palace of Legion 
of Honor (1859): Haspels, p. 197; CVA. 
San Francisco, pl. 11, 1. 

. Pelike in Berlin (inv. 3228): 
AA. 85, 16; Pfuhl, fig. 276. 


(b) Red-figured vase, pattern painted black on 
red: 


JdI. 1893, 


116. Krater frgt. in Florence: CV A. Firenze, pl. 
13, 247; Beazley, CF. pl. 13, 46. 
(c) Red-figured vase, pattern reserved in red 
against black: 


117. Kylix frgt. in Rome, American Academy: 
MAAR. x, 1932, pl. 28, 2; Beazley, ARV. 
p. 110, 18. 


Type IV A (running palmette scroll, slanting con- 
nections all parallel forming so-called “running 
dog” or Vitruvian wave, with palmettes strictly 
aligned with axis of border and so horizontal): 


(a) Black-figured vases, pattern painted black on 
red: 

118. Lekythos in New York, Metropolitan 
Museum: CVA. Gallatin Coll. pl. 7, 8; 
Haspels, pp. 133, 241, 1. 

Lekythos in Palazzolo Acreide (2623): 

Haspels, pp. 133, 241, 4. 

Lekythos in Palermo (54): 

133, 241, 2. 

121. Lekythos in Palermo (61): Haspels, pp. 
133, 241, 3. 

. Lekythos once in Guilford Coll.: Stackel- 
berg, Graber der Hellenen, pl. 12, 3; Has- 
pels, p. 49; Beazley, ARV. p. 930, 6. 

. Olpe in Amsterdam, Allard Pierson Mu- 
seum, formerly Scheurleer Coll. (inv. 
3417): CV A. Pays-Bas, pl. 29=Scheurleer 
Mus. III Hd-e, pl. 5, 3. 

. Olpe in London, British Museum (B 473): 
Walters-Smith ii, fig. 44. 

. Olpe in Rome, Castellani Coll. 
Mingazzini, pl. 83, 5. 

. Olpe in Rome, Castellani Coll. 
Mingazzini, pl. 83, 2. 

. Olpe in Vienna (239): Masner, p. 31, fig. 
16. 


(b) Black-figured white-ground vases, 
painted black on white: 


128. Alabastron in Athens (1725): Collignon- 
Couve, no. 1081; Haspels, p. 183. 


119. 


120. Haspels, pp. 


(544): 


(545): 


pattern 
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. Alabastron in Munich (2295, inv. 7526): 


Haspels, p. 104, n. 1, p. 182. 


. Alabastron in Reggio: NS. 1913, suppl. p. 


38, fig. 48; Haspels, p. 182. 


. Alabastron of “Columbus” (self-support- 


ing) type in Oxford (1930.617): Haspels, 
p. 182, pl. 54, 3. 


. Lekythos in Brunswick (AT 374): CVA. 


Braunschweig, pl. 11, 10-11. 


. Lekythos in Cambridge, England (G 134): 


CV A, Cambridge i, pl. 22, 34. 


. Lekythos in Copenhagen (177 = Chr VIII, 


117): CVA. Copenhagen, IIT H, pl. 112, 
13; Haspels, p. 182. 


5. Lekythos in Leyden (xvii a.20): Gerhard, 


137. 


138. 


AV. pls. 69-70, 6; Haspels, pp. 128, 133, 
n. 2, 241, 5. 


. Lekythos in Poznan, Wielkopolskie Mu- 


seum: CV A. Pologne, pl. 119= Wielkopol- 
skie Mus. pl. 3, 10. 

Lekythos in Syracuse (19854): Haspels, 
pp. 75, n. 1, 82-84, 212, no. 151, pl. 26, 3. 
Lekythos in Warsaw, Binental Coll.: CV A. 
Pologne, pl. 110=Binental Coll. pl. 3, 4. 


(c) Red-figured vases, pattern painted black on 


red: 


139. 


Alabastron in Paris, Louvre (CA 487): 
REG. 1898, p. 41, fig. 1; Hoppin, RF. ii, 
p. 272, 1 (fig.); Haspels, pp. 101-102; 
Beazley, AV. p. 35, 1; id. ARV. p. 68, 2. 


. Amphora in Paris, Louvre (G 196): JHS. 


1912, p. 171, no. 4, p. 173, fig. 3 (detail); 
Hoppin, RF. ii, p. 457, 11; CV A. Louvre, 
III Ic, pl. 34, 9-10; Beazley, AV. p. 122, 
2; id. ARV. p. 190, 2. 


. Kylix frgt. in Athens, from Acropolis 


(II, 234, old A 21): Graef-Langlotz ii, pl. 
12, 


. Pelike in Paris, Louvre (G 227): CVA. 


Louvre, III Ie, pl. 45, 1. 


3. Pelike in Paris, Louvre (G 229): Gerhard, 


144. 


AV, pl. 116; ** Pottier, pl. 131; Reinach 
ii, 62, 6-7; CVA. Louvre, III Ie, pl. 45, 5; 
Beazley, AV. p. 117, 3 below; id. ARV. p. 
177, 3. See also no. 180. 


(d) Red-figured vases, pattern reserved in red 
against black: 


Kylix in Berlin (2278): MonInst. i, pl. 25; 
AntDenk. i, pl. 10; Furtwiingler-Reich- 
hold, pl. 123; Perrot x, fig. 284; Hoppin, 
RF. ii, pp. 422-425, 1 (fig.); Ducati, fig. 
244; Pfuhl, fig. 418 = Mast. fig. 51; Nicole, 
pl. 28; Buschor, GV P. fig. 114; id. GV. 
fig. 167; Langlotz, GV. pl. 10; Swindler, 


fig. 310; Schaal, GV R. fig. 27; Neugebauer, 
pl. 48; Beazley, VA. p. 31, 12; id. AV. 
p. 59, above; id. ARV. p. 21, 1. 

5. Lekythos in Agrigento: Haspels, pp. 75, 
162, 262, 3. 

. Lekythos in Berlin (2469): Genick, pl. 40, 
5; Beazley, AV. p. 361, 16; id. ARV. p. 
525, 2 below." 

. Lekythos in London, British Museum 
(E 573): Haspels, pp. 74-75, 162, 262, 1, 
pl. 22, 2; Beazley, ARV. p. 480, a.!® 

. Lekythos in London, British Museum 
(63.7-28.451) : Haspels, pp. 75, 162, 262, 4. 

. Lekythos (called aryballos) in Naples 
(RC 239): Fiorelli, Notizia dei vasi dipinti 
rinvenuti a Cuma, pl. 8; Bull. Nap. n.s. iv, 
1856, pl. 8; Mus. Borb. xvi, pl. 18; MonAnt. 
xxii, 1914, pls. 86-87; Hoppin, RF. i, p. 17, 
5; Ducati, fig. 286; Swindler, figs. 297, 327; 
Dugas, Aison, fig. 11; Beazley, V A. p. 177; 
id. AV. p. 445, 2; id. ARV. p. 799, 11. 

. Lekythos in Palermo (2792): Gabrici, 
Vasi inediti, p. 9, fig. 2; Haspels, pp. 75, 
162, 262, 2. 

. Plastic head vase in Wiirzburg (624, U 
163): JHS. 1929, pp. 46-47, pl. 4, 1-2; 
Langlotz, GVW. pl. 204; Beazley, ARV. 
p. 895. Fig. 9b. 

. Pyxis cover in Berlin (inv. 3308): JdJ. 
1895, 4A. 38, fig. 12; Hoppin, RF. i, p. 
10, 1 (fig.); Beazley, ARV. p. 520, 1. 

3. Pyxis cover in Cambridge, England (33.1): 
CV A. Cambridge ii, pl. 26, 1; Beazley, 
ARV. p. 297, 34. 

. Pyxis in Leningrad (1791=inv. 78a): 
Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 68; Ducati, 
fig. 304. 

154A. Pyxis cover in London, British Museum 

(E 772): Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 57, 2, 

without showing ornament on top; Hop- 

pin, RF. ii, p. 176, 2; Beazley, ARV. p. 
537, 42. Fig. 12a. 

154B. Pyxis cover in London, British Museum 

(E 773): Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 57, 

1, again without showing ornament; Hop- 

pin, RF. ii, p. 176, 3; Beazley, ARV. p. 
537, 41. Fig. 12b. 

Tyre IV B (similar, but with palmettes slanting 


either upward or downward parallel to the 
slanting connections) : 


‘1 Genick’s plate represents the palmettes as 
black on red; but Furtwingler expressly contra- 
dicts this in the text (p. 24), stating that they are 
reserved in red against black. 


83 Gerhard (AV. pl. 116) wrongly shows all pal- 188 For the presumptive classification of no. 147, 
mettes to left, and only single dots in upper and with it nos. 145, 148, and 150) under type 
spandrels. IVA rather than under type I, see note 104. 
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(a) Black-figured vases, pattern painted black on 
red: 
155. Hydria in Leyden: Roulez, pl. 9; Reinach 
ii, 270. 
Hydria once in Roman market -(Basseg- 
gio): Gerhard, AV. pl. 183; Beazley, ABS. 
p. 43, 16.1% 
. Olpe in Bologna: Pellegrini, Catalogo dei 
‘vast dipinti delle necropoli felsinee, no. 67, 
without illustration. 


156. 


(b) Outline technique white-ground vase, pattern 
painted black on white: 
158. Alabastron in Tiibingen (1200=E 48): 
Watzinger, pl. 21; Haspels, p. 105, 5, p. 
118, n. 1; Beazley, ARV. p. 69, 21. See also 
no. 91. 
(c) Red-figured vase, pattern painted black on 
red: 
159. Pelike in Paris, Louvre (G 223): Pottier, 
pl. 130; CVA. Louvre, III Ic, pls. 42, 8, 
10 and 43, 1-2, 8; Beazley, AV. p. 112, 7; 
id. ARV. p. 165, 14. 
(d) Red-figured vases, pattern reserved in red 
against black: 
160. Amphora in Munich (3172, J 910): JdJ. 
1928, p. 349, figs. 22-23. 
Hydria in London, British Museum (E 
224): D’Hancarville, i, pls. 127-130, ii, 
pl. 22; WV. 4, pls. 1-2; Furtwingler- 
Reichhold, pls. 8-9; Nicole, Meidias, pls. 
1-2; Ducati, Midia, pl. 1; Hoppin, RF. ii, 
pp. 178-180, 1 (figs.); Pfuhl, fig. 593= 
Mast. fig. 109; Swindler, fig. 344; RM. 
1932, pl. 6, 1; Seltman, pl. 37; Scheurleer, 
fig. 100; Buschor, GV. fig. 250; Beazley, 
VA. p. 185; id. AV. p. 459, 1; id. ARV. 
p. 831, 1 below. 
Kylix frgt. in Athens, from Acropolis (II, 
183, old A 18): Graef-Langlotz ii, pl. 9; 
Beazley, ARV. p. 60, 14. 
163. Oinochoe in New York, Metropolitan 
Museum (06.1021.189): Sambon, Coll. 
Canessa, p. 65, no. 234, pl. 18; Musée 
iii, p. 57, 4; Furtwiingler-Reichhold iii, p. 
287, fig. 185; BMMA. 1906, p. 79, fig. 5; 
Met. Mus. Shapes, p. 16, 3; Richter-Milne, 
Shapes, fig. 126; Richter, Red-Figured 
Athenian Vases, pp. 139-140, no. 108, pl. 
177; Beazley, ARV. p. 661, 9. 
Pyxis in Nuremberg: Stackelberg, Grdber 
der Hellenen, pl. 27; Stockbauer-Otto, pl. 
22 middle (reversed). 


161. 


162. 


164. 


136 Owing to the small scale of Gerhard’s draw- 
ing, the details of no. 156 are somewhat uncertain. 

187 Classified by means of Mingazzini’s allusion 
to “palmette inclinate.”’ 


WILLIAM BELL. DINSMOOR 


165. Unknown shape in Nuremberg: Stockbauer- 
Otto, pl. 7, 7. 


Type V (running palmette scroll, slanting con- 
nections all parallel forming so-called “‘ running 
dog” or Vitruvian wave, with palmettes alter- 
nately pendant and horizontal): 


(a) Black-figured vase, pattern painted black on 
red: 
166. Onos in Baltimore, Robinson Coll.: AJA. 
1945, p. 481, fig. 2. 


Type VI (disconnected S scrolls enframing pal- 
mettes in pairs facing.in opposite directions but 
strictly aligned with axis of border. and so hori- 
zontal unless borders vertical at sides of panels) : 


(a) Black-figured vases, pattern painted black on 
red: 

167. Amphora in Copenhagen (113=Chr VIII 

807): CV A. Copenhagen, IIT H, pl. 103, 2; 
Beazley, ABV. Ms. 
Hydria in Madrid (10924, L 66): Leroux, 
pl. 11, 1; Alvarez-Ossorio, pl. 28, 3; CV A. 
Madrid, III He, pls. 8, 4 and 12; Beazley, 
ABV. Ms. 


(b) Black-figured white-ground 
painted black on white: 
169. 


168. 


vase, pattern 
Lekythos in Amsterdam, Allard Pierson 
Museum, formerly Scheurleer Coll. (inv. 
3323): CV A. Pays-Bas, pl. 37 =Scheurleer 
Mus. pl. 1, 4. 


(c) Bilingual vase, both sides, pattern painted 
black on red: 

170. Amphora in Madrid (11008, L 63): AJA. 
1896, pp. 5-6, figs. 3-4; JOAT. 1900, pp. 
70-71, figs. 8-9; Leroux, pls. 5-6; Alvarez- 
Ossorio, pl. 8, 1=bf. side; Hoppin, RF. i, 
p. 35, 2 (fig.); Pfuhl, fig. 317=rf. side; 
AJA. 1934, p. 551, fig. 7=rf. side; CV A. 
Madrid, ITI He, pls. 23, 1 and 24; Beazley, 
VA. p. 6; id. AV. p. 9, 3; id. ARV. p. 8, 2: 
Fig. 4b. See also no. 21. 


(d). Red-figured vases, pattern painted black on 
red: 

171. Amphora in London, British Museum (E 
255): Hoppin, Fu. pl. 8; id. RF. i, p. 442, 
18; CVA. Brit. Mus. III Ie, pl. 3, 1b; 
Beazley, AV. p. 65, 1 above; id. ARV. 
p. 28, 2 below. Fig. 7b. See also no. 25. 
Amphora in Munich (2309, J 410): Ger- 
hard, AV. pl. 168; Furtwiingler-Reichhold, 
pl. 33; Hoppin, Fu. pl. 3; id. RF. i, p. 443, 
21; Langlotz, GV. pl. 17, fig. 25; Pfuhl, 
fig. 369= Mast. figs. 41-41a; JdJ. 1928, 
p. 194, fig. 42;Seltman, pl. 19; Beazley, 


173. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


V A. p. 33, 3; id. AV. p. 63, 3; id. ARV. p. 
25, 3. 

Amphora in Paris, Louvre (G 45): Pottier, 
pl. 92; JdI. 1916, p. 140, fig. 16; CVA. 
Louvre, III Ic, pl. 31, 1; Beazley, AV. p. 
65, 3; id. ARV. p. 28, 4. 


. Hydria in London, British Museum (E 


159): JHS. 1891, pls. 20-21; Furtwiingler- 
Reichhold ii, p. 66, fig. 27; Perrot x, fig. 
266; Hoppin, Eu. p. 105, fig. 18; id. RF. 
ii, p. 360, 5 (fig.); Pfuhl, fig. 382; CVA. 
Brit. Mus. III Ic, pls. 70, 1 and 72, 1; 
Beazley, VA. p. 29, 6; id. AV. p. 58, 7; 
id. ARV. p. 22, 7. See also no. 183. 


5. Hydria in Munich (2421, J 6): Lau, pl. 13, 


6; Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 71, 1; 
Hoppin, Eu. pl. 28; id. RF. ii, p. 366, 14; 
Pfuhl, fig. 385; Beazley, VA. p. 29, 5; id. 
AD. p. 57, 5; id. ARV. p. 22, 5. 


3. Kylix frgt. in Athens, from. Acropolis 


(II, 46, old A 22): Graef-Langlotz ii, pl. 3. 


. Pelike in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 


(390): De Ridder, p. 284, fig. 59 (detail), 
pl. 14; Beazley, AV. p. 112, 4; id. ARV. 
p. 165, 1]. 

Pelike in Paris, Louvre (G 226): MonInst. 
suppl. pl. 25; CV A. Louvre, III Ie, pl. 44, 
4-5, 7, 9; Beazley, AV. p. 112, 6; id. ARV. 
p. 165, 13. 

Pelike in Paris, Louvre (G 228): Mém. 
Acad. Inser. xxxiv, 1895; pl. 7; Pottier, pl. 
131; CV A. Louvre, III Ic, pls. 44, 1 and 
45, 2-3, 8; Beazley, AV. p. 112, 5;id. ARV. 
p. 165, 12. 

Pelike in Paris, Louvre (G 229): Gerhard, 
AV. pl. 116; MonInst. ii, pl. 59, 5; Pottier, 
pl. 131; CVA. Louvre, III Ic, pl. 45, 7; 
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Beazley, AV. p. 117, 3 below; id. ARV. p. 
177, 3. Fig. 11b. See also no. 143. 


181. Pinax frgt. in Athens, from Acropolis (II, 
1045, old J 8'): Graef-Langlotz ii, pl. 81. 
(e) Red-figured vases, pattern reserved in red 


against black: 


182. 


183. 


184. 


Amphora in Leyden (18 h 36): Roulez, pl. 
13; Hoppin, Eu. pls. 13-14; id. RF. i, p. 
441, 16; Reinach ii, 273, 1; Beazley, ARV. 
p. 81, 2. 

Hydria in London, British Museum (E 
159): JHS. 1891, p. 367, pls. 20-21; Furt- 
wiingler-Reichhold ii, p. 67, fig. 28; Perrot 
x, fig. 266; Hoppin, Eu. pl. 27; id. RF. ii, 
p. 360, 5 (fig.); Pfuhl, fig. 382; CV A. Brit. 
Mus. III Ic, pls. 70, 1 and 72, 1; Beazley, 
V A. p. 29, 6; id. AV. p. 58, 7; id. ARV. p. 
22, 7. See also no. 174. 

Hydria in Munich (2422, J 50): Lau, pl. 
29, 1; Furtwiingler-Reichhold ii, p. 69, 
fig. 31; Hoppin, Fu. p. 118 (fig); id. RF. 
ii, p. 367, 15; Beazley, VA. p. 29, 7; id. 
AV. p. 58, 6; id. ARV. p. 22, 6. 


5. Pyxis cover frgt. in Athens, from Acrop- 


olis (II, 584, old F 67): Graef-Langlotz ii, 
pl. 44. 


Type VII (disconnected frames and scrolls, with 


palmettes alternately upright and slanting): 


(a) Red-figured vase, pattern reserved in red 
against black: 


186. Krater in Amsterdam, Allard Pierson Mu- 


seum, formerly Scheurleer Coll: (inv. 
2581): Furtwiingler-Reichhold iii, p. 355, 
fig. 168, pl. 178. 
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CHOES* 


‘O Aciws Te Kai Kai d&vucipws EpyeTai 
étri Tas pabhoeis Te Kai BNTIOEIS TTOAAT|S TIPAOTNHTOS, 
oiov éAaiou petpa ptovtos, doTte 
TO THAIKOUTOV 6vTa OUTWS TatTa 
Plato, Theaetetus 144b 


THERE has recently been a notable advance in the interpretation of representations 
painted on trefoil oinochoai the necks of which are not structurally separated from 
the body.' Some which used to be considered scenes of everyday life have begun to 
be related to the Anthesteria. Besides the historical gain for the better understanding 
of this, the oldest Athenian festival,? the correct interpretation gives a new attraction 
to the painting. An example of this is the oinochoe in New York by the Meidias 
Painter,’ which Hauser thought represented women perfuming clothes—“‘ genau 
so wie es auch deutsche Hausfrauen machen” — while to-day the view prevails that 
it is the preparation for the festival of “‘aiora”’ (swinging) in the Anthesteria.* This 
opinion has now been proved by the wonderful oinochoe of the Eretria Painter in the 
Vlasto Collection,’ with a similar representation in which the festival atmosphere 
of the family is clearer. The man’s return home from the Anthesteria is seen by Miss 
Richter in an unique painting on a similar oinochoe in New York, with an attempt 
to show the roof of the house in perspective.® 

The interpretation of the second charming oinochoe by the Eretria Painter in the 
Vlasto Collection will present some difficulties.? Its theme, women decorating the 
mask of Dionysos, brings it close to the Lenaean vases,* but its shape is not con- 
nected with this festival but with the Anthesteria. It would perhaps not be too daring 
to relate to the Dionysiac festivals some other representations on these oinochoai, 
even though they appear to have “‘ovSév pos Aidévucov.”” When, for example, on 
one such oinochoe there appear Triptolemos and Kore,’ the vase can then be asso- 

* Bibliography: Stackelberg, Graber der Hellenen, pl. 17; Robert, AZ. 1879, pp. 78 fi.; Wolters, 
Miinch. Jahrb. viii, 1913, p. 85, 14; Girard, L’Education Athénienne, p. 85; van Hoorn, De vita atque cultu 
puerorum; RA. 1927, 104; Deubner, JdI. 1927, p. 172; Festschrift Clemen, p. 118; Die Antike vi, 1930, 
pp. 162 ff.; Attische Feste, pp. 96, 238; Nilsson, SB. Miinchen 1930, p. 4; Anita Klein, Child Life in Greek 
Art; Buschor, in FR. iii, 315, 6 (see also p. 331, Watzinger); Merlin, Bull. des Musées de France iii, p. 
193, 45; Dugas, BCH. vii, 1934, pp. 281 ff.; Mébius, AM. 1935-6, p. 255; CV A., Robinson Collection 
iii, pp. 17-19; Gisela Richter, BMM A, 1939, pp. 231-2. 

For the English translation of this article I am indebted to the kindness of Mrs. Gladys Weinberg and 
T. J. Dunbabin. 

1 Beazley, ARV., p. ix (type IID); Richter and Milne, Shapes, figs. 118-121. 

2 Thue. ii, 14; Deubner, A.F., pp. 93 ff.; Buschor, AM. 1928, p. 100. 

’ Dumont-Chaplain, pl. 8; Hauser, JOAT. viii, 1905, p. 3, fig. 4; Richter and Hall, Red-Figured 
Athenian Vases, pl. 158; Beazley, ARV., p. 832, 7. 

4 As far as I know, Buschor was the first to give this interpretation in 4M. 1928, p. 100, n. 3; FR. iii, 
p. 315. Beazley (ARV., p. 832, 7) appears doubtful (“‘women perfuming clothes’’). 

5 Beazley, ARV., p. 725, 11. Detail below, fig. 11. 

‘ BMMA. 1939, p. 231. 7 Beazley, ARV., p. 725, 10. 

8 Frickenhaus, 72 Winckelmannsprogramm; Wrede, AM. 1928, pp. 81 ff.; Deubner, AF., pp. 123 ff. 

9 Nat.Mus. 1545 (C.C. 1285). 
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ciated with xUtpo1, the third day of the Anthesteria, when they filled vases with the 
travotreppia for Hermes as yuxotroytrés, just as to-day on yuxooaPBato after car- 
nival women bring to the graves KoAAvBa made of grain, raisins, pomegranate seeds 
and spices. Buschor has associated with the festival of xUtpo1 the beautiful painting 
of a sacrifice to a hero on an oinochoe in the Louvre; '* elsewhere he has suggested the 
same for the Yale oinochoe."' The road which thus opens for a new and deeper under- 
standing turns away from the extremely European concept of “genre scenes,” from 
which concept not even Hauser’s fine feeling escaped, and approaches closer to the 
ancient religious sentiment so 
subtly expressed in these vases 
that until now it has remained 
concealed from us. 

Muchclearer are the smaller oino- 
choai of the same shape, the chil- 
dren’s “‘Choes.” There is no doubt 
that these are dependent on the 
Anthesteria. Unfortunately, de- 
spite all the interest shown in this 
kind of vase bya number of schol- 
ars suchas van Hoornand Deubner, 
most of the material is still unas- 
sembled and not worked over to 
the extent which these sympathetic 
little vases deserve. Until the new 
study announced before the war 
by van Hoorn sees the light; let us 
confine ourselves to considering 
some isolated monuments un- 
known up to the present. 

Of the three vases published 
here, the two first are the product 
of confiscation.” The two oino- 
choai are of the same period but 


Fic. 1.—Cuous 17282 are painted by different hands and 

therefore the hypothesis that they 

might have come from the same grave does not find. even the support which this 
could give. On the first (fig. 1), which is preserved intact, without even a scratch, 


'° Couve, BCH. 1895, p. 103; Buschor, l.c., n. 3; Beazley, ARV., p. 738. 

FR, iii, p. 316; Baur, pl. tx, 1389. The children with the thymiaterion on the New York oinochoe 
(Richter and Hall, p. 149, pl. 150, 177) are probably also drawn from the Anthesteria. 

12 With the copious material confiscated by the police and the Archaeological Service a little before 
the war in the store of the best-known antique dealer in Greece. After many vicissitudes (as the Minis- 
ter of Education in the Metaxas Government obliged the Archaeological Service to return it to the 
dealer whom he protected), the decision of the Areopagos finally assigned it to the National Museum. 
The study of the more important of the confiscated vases was completed in 1943 (see summaries in the 
war volumes of BCH. and AA.). 18 Inv. no. 17282. H. 0.115 m. 
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a child is represented in the exact center. He has left at one side his plaything, the 
well-known wheel, which he sometimes takes with him to the underworld," in order 
to pour a libation from his garlanded oinochoe on a little altar. The way in which he 
walks, with bowed head and hesitating step, shows the religious devotion of adults 
when they perform similar acts. The borders of his garment are blown up and down, 
showing that the scene must be taking place in the open air. There is no doubt 
that the child, perhaps before beginning to drink and to run with the others, is sacri- 
ficing to Dionysos, on the second day of the Anthesteria, at the Choes, as in the 
similar scene on an oinochoe in the Louvre.'® As regards van Hoorn’s view that the 
sacrifice must take place in the temenos of Dionysos in Limnais, or Deubner’s that it 
is a household altar, we have not sufficient data to be able to decide. 

The drawing of the oinochoe in the National Museum resembles the work of the 
Shuvalov Painter (Beazley, ARV., p. 753), not, however, sufficiently for an at- 
tribution. 

On the second oinochoe, which is larger, we see, a rare sight on children’s choes, 
two children at the height of holiday drunkenness (figs. 2-3, and 4, drawn by Alekos 
Kontopoulos, artist of the National Museum)." The first child, naked and garlanded, 
in accordance with the custom known from other such representations, as also from 
literary tradition,'’ holds high his oinochoe, which is also garlanded. With the other 
hand he pulls a wooden Gya€is of simple, hand-made type, on which is seated an- 
other child in a rather-precarious position. Since his feet are outside the cart and his 
hands are raised high in festival frenzy, he is balancing rather than sitting. He, too, 
wears a garland and is equipped with an oinochoe. Only, in order to have his hands 
free, perhaps in order to clap “ palamakia,”’ he has it fastened on his back. His oino- 
choe is not, like that of the other child, decorated with flowers, but with a fillet, 
the fringes of which hang below. The child’s himation or chlamys, gathered into the 
wagon, hangs out somewhat. The theme of the picture, as well as the vases which the 
children hold, leaves little doubt that they are celebrating the Choes. But what is the 
meaning of the stele painted in the center, in the background? It is long and narrow, 
with flutes like a column, but it is not a column, since the anthemion at the top is 
the well-known decoration of grave stelae of the Island type. Though no such stelae 
of the fifth century are found in Attica,'* they are often pictured on Attic lekythoi, 
more rarely on other vases, so that there is no doubt that the stele indicates a 
funeral.!® Then, cast into the midst of the children’s joy, there must be some such 
thought as this: one at least of the children amusing themselves happily on the 
occasion of the Choes did not enjoy the festival in later years, since he died. Or he did 

44 Fairbanks ii, pl. 4; Beazley, AW L., pl. 7, 3, p. 21; Anita Klein, pl. 40. See also van Hoorn, op. cit., 
fig. 22 b, pp. 72 ff. and the sepulchral stele in Palermo, A. Klein, pl. 15 a (Conze cxctv). 

16 van Hoorn, RA. 1927, pl. 3; Deubner, JdJ. 1927, p. 183, fig. 17; A.F., pl. 13, 1-2. 

16 No. 17286. H. 0.157 m. 17 Deubner, A.F., p. 190. 

18 RE. s.v. stele (Mobius), 2317; Diepolder, Ornamente, p. 10. 

19 Unusual, however, is the breadth of the anthemion as compared with the stele, as also the vertical 
flutings. Similar long thin fluted stelae are met with especially on Italian vases: krater in Syracuse, 
Jacobsthal, Melische Reliefs, fig. 16 (= Trendall, Paestan Pottery, p. 113, 1, pl. 1 a); Boston amphora, 
Jacobsthal, fig. 50 (= Trendall, pl. 29); hydria in B.M., Cat. iv, pl. 8, Schaal, Gr.V., pl. 51; krater in 


Taranto, Trendall, Friihitaliotische Vasen, pl. 30 a. Parallels may be easily multiplied. One of the few 
stelae with vertical flutes painted on Attic vases is on the little white lekythos Nat.Mus. 1880 (C.C. 
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not celebrate at all with his companions because “6 Saipav épPace Tous 
If we agree that the artist tried in any way to indicate the children’s ages, it seems 
that they are more than three or four years old, at which age they first celebrated 
the Choes. Then the first hypothesis is more probable. To one of the children, per- 
haps both, is related the kaAds which is written above the head of each, perhaps with 
some other meaning, “‘@s KaAdos dv 2! 

The funeral stele which appears for the first time, so far as I know, on a child’s 
oinochoe— although an oinochoe in relief happens to be preserved on one funeral 
stele 22?— demonstrates the funeral character of the vase, which is also apparent from 
the fact that the vase was probably found in an Attic grave. 

There often appears on these little vases the theme of the child sitting in a cart. 
Sometimes his little friends pull him; in other cases the painters put in goats or rams 
to pull the carts, or even deer, which brings the act into the field of the fantastic. 

Until now the problem of the painter of these children’s oinochoai has not’ been 
examined, mainly because of their small size, but perhaps also because the very 
human content of the pictures, without artistic pretensions, has absorbed our whole 
attention.” Here, however, the personality of the painter appears so clearly that, 
willing or not, we are stopped by it. 

Whenever we try to show that some vase is the work of a certain artist, we com- 
pare chiefly the manner in which the faces, the eves, the folds of garment are drawn. 
But in the case of the Phiale Painter, as Beazley has reconstructed him, practically no 
proofs are necessary. For the striking similarity is found not so much in the features 
as in the nerve which animates the figures so that they jump or dance with a special 
movement. To begin with a striking analogy, the child sitting in the cart is like the 
dancer of the Boston pelike; ** his raised harid passes his head in the same way; the 
two dancers are moved in the same way by some inner spirit. Less apparent, but un- 
questionable, is the relationship with the remarkable maenad dancing on the vase 
in the collection of the Duke of Bedford, which Beazley removed from obscurity,” 
as well as the satyr on the amphora in the Cabinet des Médailles.2* Comparing with 
these vases the seated boy on our oinochoe, we see that the attitude is one of dancing. 

The swiftness of the lines also brings our oinochoe near to the Boston pelike. The 
design, drawn without care, with dash and impatience, has a sketchy character. 
Thinned varnish is not used for the details, and the relief line is used only where the 
artist considered it essential, practically not at all for the contours. Even the eyes are 
represented by a single line, without indicating the pupils. To the orange color of 


1724; Beazley, ARV., p. 508, 19); cf. another white lekythos from the same confiscation as the choes 
(no. 17579; fig. 5). On the Ionic influence in Attic stelae of the fifth century see Mébius, Ornamente, 
pp. 9 ff., and Diepolder, Ait.Gr., pp. 7-9. 

20 As in the inscription on the Attic relief, Conze 1977, pl. 429 = Deubner, A.F., pl. 16, 1. 

21 Wolters, AM. 1891, p. 405; ’EtitUpBiov toowvta, p. 543 (Christos Karouzos). 

22 Piraeus Museum, Mobius, op. cit., pl. 13 6; AM. Ix-Ixi, 1935-6, pl. 92. 

3 Pfuhl, MuZ. ii, p. 581: “‘am reinsten gelang noch das anspruchloseste: die’ Kinderbildchen auf den 
Choenkinnchen.” 

*4 Beazley, VA., fig. 104; FR. iii, p. 135, fig. 62; Caskey-Beazley, Boston Cat., 54-56, pl. 29, 62; 
Webster, Greek Art and Literature, pl. 18 a. On the Phiale Painter see also Beazley, VP., pp. 50-3; 
BSA, xxx, pp. 109-12; AJA. 1933, pp. 400-3; AWL., pp. 17-8; ARV., p. 653; Richter and Hall, pp. 
154-6. % BSA, xxx, 1928, p. 30, pl. 18. 26 Tind. fig. 1 (= De Ridder 275). 
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the figures, which has a rare warmth, a pleasant tone is given by the whitish-red 
color painted over it, with which are indicated the crowns, the fillet of the one 
oinochoe and the center of the anthemion. The white appears to be the foundation, 
over which the red is placed without entirely covering it. The brilliance of the black 
glaze which is firmly applied to the full, plastic body of the vase, appears well in fig. 3. 
The oinochoe of the National Museum is a little earlier than the Boston phiale 
which gave the name to the well endowed painter. The latter, still near the work of 
the Sabouroff Painter, is contemporary with the Bowdoin lekythos,?’ the Kirke 
in Berlin, perhaps also with the Goluchow stamnos which Beazley has definitely 
assigned to the Phiale Painter.** This group, which was produced about 440 B.c., is 
succeeded by another series of works with a lyrical tendency. This new element, the 
lyrical, is expressed in the Thamyris hydria in the Vatican, not only in the subject of 
the two Muses, but especially in the softness of the lines.*° Very near come the Nolan 
amphora in Leningrad with Europa and the other in the Goluchow Collection." It 
is not strange that an artist devoted to the dance should paint at the same time the 
hydria in the British Museum with its extremely charming dancers.*? The dependence 
on the Achilles Painter, whom Beazley considers the teacher of the Phiale Painter, is 
more apparent in the red-figured vase in New York with the representation of a war- 
rior and young woman.* This vase echoes the work of the teacher in the meeting of 
glances, which unite two separate worlds. The pupil, however, lacks the ethos which 
breathes in the figures of the Achilles Painter. Since he had a musical rather than a 
heroic tendency, he did not produce*works with such spiritual content. The white 
lekythoi assigned to him by Beazley *“ are among the softest from the point of view 
of both sensitive lines and melodious movements. At the acme of this period must 
have been painted the Berlin oinochoe with the representation of the kottabos, of a 
beauty which touches the fringes of a dream; * and not far off is the Dancers pelike. 
The art of the Parthenon pediments is echoed in the painter’s following phase, with 
a group of vases which must have been painted after 430. I refer to the most charac- 
teristic lekythos in Palermo * and the other in New York with Poseidon and 
Amymone.*’ In these later vases, which recall the Kleophon Painter and Polion, 
perhaps to the point of being imitations of their work, the action has been perceptibly 
diminished, sacrificed to the monumental appearance. Therefore it is not these which 
express the Phiale Painter, but the older ones, which were drawn from festivals, 
music and the pleasure of the dance. 
27 Beazley, AJA. 1933, p. 401, fig. 3; ARV., p. 657, 83. 
28 Schaal, Gr.Rf , fig. 46; Beazley, ARV., p. 653, 6. 
29 Formerly Beazley in AV., p. 387, assigned it to the “‘Painter of the Czartoryski stamnos,” in 
P., pp. 51-2 and finally in ARV., p. 656, 53, to the Phiale Painter. 
30 Pfuhl, MuZ., fig. 511. Detail, RM. xvii, 1932, pl. 4, 1 (H. Speier). Beazley, ARV., p. 656, 59. 
1 VP., pl. 19, 4; ARV., p. 654, 26; CV., pl. 30, 3. 
® ARV., p. 656, 55; CV., pl. 80, 4. Good illustration in Anita Klein, pl. 33 b. 
% Richter and Hall, p. 123, pl. 121, 176; Beazley, ARV., p. 657, 82. 
* ARV., p. 658, 101-104; Buschor, Miinchener Jahrbuch ii, 1925, p. 22. 
% Annali 1876, pl. M; Reinach, Rep.Vases i, p. 337, 1-2; Die Antike vi, 1930, p. 177; Beazley, ARV., 
. 656, 65. 
3% FR., pl. 66, 1; Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 339, 1; Beazley, ARV ., p. 657, 84. 
37 ARV., p. 656, 66; Richter and Hall, p. 122, pls. 122 and 176. On p. 155 Miss Richter notes the kin- 
ship of Amymone with “Iris” on the Parthenon pediment. 
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Near the Phiale Painter, more for the spirit than the style, I should put the paint- 
ing of another microscopic chous (fig. 6 and fig. 7, from a drawing by Kontopoulos). 
It was found in a child’s grave on the site of the ancient Academy, with other small 
vases, pyxides and skyphoi.** From the same workshop, and probably painted by the 
same hand, is a little child’s oinochoe in the National Museum, distinguished from 
the others by its luminosity, although its painting cannot be compared with the 
one here published.** A child wearing tspidupata on its breast is almost in the cen- 
ter of the picture, The hanging oinochoe and the table on which, as we know from 
other representations, were put the children’s cakes and twists, shows that the child 
is celebrating the Choes. He runs behind his dog, a good breed of peAitaios,*® in 
the same direction as a bird flying above them. The object is probably to catch it 
when it comes down lower. The child is wearing a wreath round his head and round 
the right wrist and right ankle a string. This can be no other than the paptns, the 
red and white twisted thread worn formerly by children in the countryside of Greece 
on the first of March —and still worn where the equalizing influence of the great city 
has not killed every old tradition — and explained as done in order that the sun might 
not burn them.*! 

There are local variants of this custom: “‘Generally the paptns is worn all through 
the month. In Athens they used on the last day of March to go to the well, look at 
their faces in it, cut the paptns with a pair of scissors and say ““Tny&di trap’ To papTth 
you Kai 540” pou TH Sp001& cov.” Others hung their paptns on a rose-bush and said: 
“Tld&pe, pd50, TO YoU Kai pou TH cou.” Elsewhere they keep the 
yaptns till Easter Sunday, when they cut it off and burn it in the Easter torch. In 
Lesbos they pull it off on Good Friday and tie up with it the flowers that decorate 
the bier. In Gumuljina they wear the péptns on both wrists, from the first of March 
until they see the first swallow or the first stork. In Kyzikos they give the paptns to 
the first stork they see, singing a song. In Selymbria, when they see the first stork, 
they cut off the paptns with a song, and put it under a stone or on a rose-bush. The 
Vlach speakers. of Macedonia wear the paprtns for eight days and on the ninth, which 
- they regard as the beginning of spring and the day of the swallows’ return, they 
throw it on a tree near their house, praying in Vlach: “Good this year, better 
next,” and believe that the swallows pick up the pa&ptns and use it to build their 
nests.”” ” 

Some such meaning will probably be concealed in the painting on our oinochoe. 
The Anthesteria were celebrated at the end of February and the child, wearing the 

38 Inv. no. 17753. Lacking, part of the base, handle, and trefoil mouth. Preserved height, 0.07 m. The 
contents of the grave, as preserved in the workroom, include later vases, lamps, etc. In a note is written 
the information: “From grave 5, 16 August 1930.” I owe permission to publish the oinochoe to the 
kindness of the late K. Kourouniotes, who directed the Academy excavations in company with Aristo- 
phron. 

39 Inv. no. 1226. Deubner, Die Antike vi, 1930, p. 162, fig. 1; JdZ. 1927, p. 190, fig. 23; .4.F., pl. 13, 4. 

40 Keller, JOAT. viii, 1905, p. 243, fig. 56; Antike Tierirelt i, p. 93, figs. 34-35. 

ToUTo &kpaigpvds éAAnvikov, 81671 elvar G&yvwortov eis GAAOUS Aaous TAY 
Tivoov oitives KaTa TIPaveTHTa Ek EAATVOV TO TrapéAaBov, of BAaxdgwvoi Maxe- 
Sovias EAANvik& ExovTes Kai Tas S0€acias Kai Tov Bio KkabdAou A&TOpov 6T1 Thpovoiv 
EAANIKV TOU Maptn.” N. Politis, ii, 14 ff. 

4 Politis, op. cit., p. 210. 
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uceT1s, is chasing a bird, certainly not a swallow, for its tail is not forked.** Nor does 
it seem to be a hawk (Kipkos), as proposed by a vase-mender in the National Mu- 
seum from Old Corinth, who recognizes the bird he used to catch in spring, together 
with the other children, and tie the paptns to it to recognize it next year. The bird on 
the chous does not appear to have the famous agility of the KipKos,“* and is more 
likely a pigeon. Perhaps very small children, who could not chase bigger birds, used 
to tie the thread to one of the pigeons in the house yard.” 

The painter of the oinochoe, though not a primitive, has given with a purity akin 
to the miniatures of mediaeval manuscripts the best picture of what the Anthesteria 
meant for very little children: garlands of flowers, cakes, jugs of wine, the red thread 
round the wrist. And also the coming of the birds, which for southern children is the 
same as their chase. But perhaps the beauty of the picture would not have been the 
same had the hand of the painter not been moved by the feeling that all the joy of 
the house which he showed stopped suddenly with the death of the child. 

There are more or less faithful imitations of Attic choes, some from South Italy,“ 
others in late black-figured style, from the most Dionysiac province of Boeotia. A 
faithful copy of a child’s oinochoe of the second half. of the fifth century is a black- 
figured Boeotian oinochoe in Géttingen.‘7 Another in the National Museum, from 
the Kabeirion, also black-figured, has the same subject as an Attic chous found in the 
same excavation.’ In this black-figured style of the fifth century which continues 
the older local technique, without incision,*’ is painted a similar oinochoe in the Na- 
tional Museum (fig. 8).°° Here the scene is transferred completely to the Hesiodic 
clime of Boeotia. In the shade of a cave or a rock squats a satyr playing the flute. 
A goat with long beard keeps him company, apparently charmed by the flute, and 
also by the contents of a bell-shaped krater, probably wooden, full of wine or milk. 
The end of his beard appears to be moistened by the liquid in the krater. A mark 
above the head of the satyr might be taken for the remains of an inscription, if an 
older photograph of the vase, taken before it went for a second time into the dealer’s 
hands, did not preserve the painting more completely (fig. 8 a). Not only the curve 
of the satyr’s tail, the outline of his face, the beard and hair are better preserved, but 
also he has a branch fixed on his head. He has adorned himself thus in order to feast 
better in the cool, while the sun’s rays burn outside. It is the heavy summer season, 
when the grasshopper sits on the tree and sings, when men are tired, é1rei KepaAtv 
Kai youvata2Zeipios KAUUATOS. 5E TE UTTO KAA TOT’ HEH 

‘8 As in Euphronios’ vase in Leningrad, 4A. 1927, Beil. 1-2; Beazley, ARV., p. 17, 9. 

44 Keller, Antike Tierwelt ii, p. 19, fig. 9; D’Arey Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, pp. 144 ff. 

45 Wolters in his well-known study “‘ Faden und Knoten als Amulett”’ (ARW. 1905) related the thread 
on the wrist of children painted on the choes to modern Greek customs, but not to the Anthesteria. 

46 Anita Klein, pl. 15 c-d; Reinach, Rep. Vases ii, 15; Die Aintike vi, 1930, p. 170, fig. 18; Trendall, 
P.P., pl. 18:¢; 21d. 

47 Jacobsthal, Gétt.Vasen, p. 16, pl. 7, 25. I could not find the volume with the other chous in Berlin, 
inv. 4878, referred to by Jacobsthal, l.c. 

48 Inv. no. 1721; C.C. 1141; AM. xvi, 1891, p. 306; Wolters-Bruns, Kabirion, pl. 61, 6 and pl. 22, 2 
(= pl. 40, 14). The Boeotian chous Pfuhl, MuZ., fig. 619 is probably also imitating an Attic one. 

49 Annie D. Ure, JHS. 1929, pp. .160 ff.; 1935, pp. 225 ff. (see also MMS. iv, 1932, pp. 18 ff.). 

50 No. 17400. H. 0.135. From the same confiscation as the first oinochoai. Has very'light incision on 


the head of the goat, on the krater, on the inner outline of the left leg of the satyr. Over the light 
orange color of the clay is a whitish patina. The black glaze, where it is best preserved, is glossy. 
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ein tetpain Te oKit) Kal BiBAivos olvos, | T’ dvoAyain yaAa aiydv oPevvu- 
yevaoov (Hesiod, Op. 587 ff.). 

Until the material of the children’s choes is examined chronologically, it is not 
easy to determine when the custom begins. The impression at present is that the 
greatest distribution of choes begins at the end of the third quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury. But so many were found in graves of the beginning of the fourth century that it 
is evident that their use continued then with the same intensity. 

Unique of its kind is another child’s oinochoe of the same period, a precious gem 
not only for its beautiful decoration but also for its rare subject (figs. 9, 10, 10 a—d).*! 

A child is sitting on a stool, dressed in a short sleeved over-costume which leaves 
his breast and lower body naked. The naked parts are covered with yellow paint 
which goes well with the cinnamon color of his costume and equally with the black 
of the glaze. In his outstretched right hand he holds an oinochoe adorned with a 
@UAAIvos otépavos, probably of myrtle, and he wears a fillet on his hair. He turns 
his head to the right to another child completely naked, except for a short cloak over 
his arms. On his head the second child wears an ivy-wreath, diagonally across his 
breast the tepidupata. He rushes towards the seated child with outstretched right 
hand; in the other hand he holds an object which looks very like a snake. To the 
left is another figure, probably also a child, wearing a mask and, next to the skin, the 
well-known tricot of comic actors, which represents the naked body.* On top of this 
costume, the edges of which we see at wrist and ankle, he wears another, let us say, 
body-costume, with a phallos fitted to it.** The plumping out of the breasts is due 
to cushions put inside the costume, and is clearer in the Leningrad oinochoe.® It is 
likely that the belly also has a teoyaotpi6iov, as in the latter vase. In his left hand 
he holds a stick, the kayTruA& or okitrav oKoA1ds.* The fillets worn by the children 
round their heads are represented in relief with clay and must originally have been 
gilded. On the head of the child holding the snake the fillet only is in relief, not the 


51 T found it in a dealer’s in Odos Pandrosou, and the owner, perhaps not knowing its value, consented 
to present it to the National Museum. Inv. no. 17752. H. 0.105. The drawing, fig. 10, is by the artist 
Alekos Kontopoulos. 

8 At this point the black glaze has dripped downwards and cuts off sharply the outward curve of the 
snake. In the same way the glaze has advanced on the other side as far as the ankle of the ithyphallic 
figure. As it is impossible that the snake could have continued to the ground, it is almost certain that it 
is this, not a stick. 

53 The ancient name for this garment is not known (KGrte, JdJ. viii, 1893, p. 72). 

54 Zahn, FR. iii, p. 181; Wilamowitz, Lysistrata, 57 ff.; RE. s.v. Komoedia, 1220 (Korte); Trendall, 
P.P., pp. 27 ff. On some phlyax-vases these two costumes are distinguished by different coloring: 
krater in the Vatican, FR. iii, p. 190, fig. 95 = Trendall, p. 38, pl. 9 c; krater in B.M., FR. iii, p. 193. 
= Trendall fig. 15; Bieber, H.T., fig. 399; Assteas krater, Zahn, FR. iii, p. 178, pl. 150; Die Antike vii, 
1931, pp. 70 ff.; Bieber, Denkmdler, pl. 84, 1; H.T., p. 277; Trendall, P.P., p. 115, no. 31, pl. 5 b, fig. 11. 

55 Comptes-Rendues 1870-1, pl. 6, 1; JdF. vii, 1893, p. 69; Bieber, Denkmdiler, p. 137, fig. 124; H.T., 
p. 85, fig. 121; Navarre, Thédtre Grec, p. 216, fig. 30; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, p. 263, fig. 32; 
Payne, NC., p. 124. 

56 Kurip. Hec., 65; Alkiphron iii, 3; Cf. Tischbein Coll. of Engravings iv, pl. 10; JdI. 1886, pp. 274 ff.; 
Reinach, Rep. 324, 5 (‘‘sarment de vigne’’). Zkitrav oxoAids on the vase in the Ruesch Collection in 
Ziirich, Auktion Sammlung Ruesch, pl. 19; Trendall, JHS. lv, 1935, pl. 6, p. 48 (‘the first appearance 
of a phylax on a Paestan vase”’); P.P., fig. 10, p. 14; 114, no. 16. ZkdAos is inmodern Greek the stock 
of the vine, and otpaBookéAi its crooked branch. “= tpaBooKkdAns”’ was the nickname of a lame and 
surly minister. 
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ivy-leaves. The mask worn by the ithyphallic figure is odd, with its big round eye and 
the two projections, one above the snub nose, one below, perhaps to mark the 
swollen mouth. The bare patch on the top of the head and the scanty hairs of the 
pointed beard represent a bald type. We meet the same characteristics, as also the 
fillet round the head, in one of the masks carried by the standing actor opposite 
the seated figure on the Leningrad vase. Beside the other masks on that vase this 
type is presented unaristocratically,*’ and for this reason we may suppose that it 
represents a type of the people, without noble descent. The evident disfiguration of 
the face on our vase recalls the information from Simos of Delos preserved by 
Athenaeus (xiv, 622 a—d) that the ithyphallic figures had tpocwtreia pebudvtov, as 
also the description in Pollux (iv, 148) of the masks of slaves in New Comedy: 
Sepatrov KaTw TPIXIGS KATH TETPIX WUEVOS otAos . 
Kai kai Syiv. But the big round eye in the profile 
view of the face perhaps indicates a one-eyed man, a brother of Pseudartabas, the 
“King’s Eye” in the Acharnians. The type may have been known in comedy before 
Aristophanes. 

We are brought into the Dionysiac circle not only by the masked figure but also 
by the costume of the child with the sleeves and adornments of various kinds; the 
side of one sleeve is decorated with a branch. Being short and open, the costume is 
more like a chlamys than a cloak, and is spotted.** Similar sleeved over-garments, 
with or more rarely without decoration, are met with on other oinochoai which rep- 
resent children at the Anthesteria. From a dress which was customary at certain 
religious ceremonies it has been transferred to the children’s theater.** 

It is not only the snake in the hand of the other child which suggests that it may 
represent a Fury. We have parallels for the attitude from Italian and also Greek 

rases which show the pursuit of Orestes.®° Nearest of all is the Orestes on a krater in 
the Louvre by the Duomo Painter, raising his sword in one hand to protect himself, 
holding the sheath with the other, in the same way as the child on our vase holds the 
chous.® On this vase the child sits on a oxiptrous (oxayvaxi in Modern Greek), a 
piece of furniture customary in ancient houses, especially in the women’s quarters 
where the children are brought up.® We are in a position to know that this oxiptrous 
had a place of its own in the ritual of the Anthesteria. Not only because a child sits 
on a stool of this kind on a similar oinochoe,™ but more notably from the scene on an 
oinochoe in the Vlasto Collection in Athens, a work of the highest art by the Eretria 
Painter, which illustrates the feast of the swinging (fig. 11, sketch from a photo- 
graph) .* Under the chair, which is adorned for the spiritual reception of the Basilissa 

57 Korte, Jd. viii, 1893, p. 76, 1. 58 Polyb. vii, 55. 

59 Cf. the choes Stackelberg, xvii, 4; Richter and Hall, p. 164, pl. 161, 177; Lenormant ii, pl. 89, 295; 
Deubner, A.F., pl. 9, 2 and 13, 4. 

60 Representations of Orestes at the altar: FR. iii, p. 365 (Watzinger): RA, 1938, p. 20 (Amandry); 
RE, xviii, 994 s.v. Orestes (A. Lesky). 61 FR, iii, p. 365; Beazley, ARV., p. 392, 5. 

62 Similar footstool on the Hermitage krater with Danae (Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 162; Beaz- 
ley, ARV., p. 239), on the Pronomos krater (FR., pls. 143-5; Beazley, ARV., p. 849) good detail, 
Scheurleer, Gr. Ceramiek, fig. 105), on the amphora in Munich, Richter, Furniture, p. 163; Beazley, 
ARV., p. 161, 1. On sculptured monuments, Hegeso, the seated Berlin goddess, the statue from Chalkis, 


Collignon, Stat. funér, fig. 106. 63 Furtwiingler, Sabouroff, pl. uxvmt. 
Beazley, ARV., p.725, 11. 
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or Dionysos (cf. Richter and Hall, pl. 158), and in front of the table with the 
cakes and phiale, is a similar stool, only half preserved. 

All the elements which we have analyzed in the oinochoe from Odos Pandrosou 
lead us to the conclusion that some parody of the story of Orestes, played by little 
children at the feast of the Choes, is represented. 

This relation to the feast is brought out by the shape of the vase itself, the gar- 
landed oinochoe held by Orestes, and also by the sleeved chlamys met with on similar 
children’s oinochoai. The schematic representation of the snake is perhaps due to 
the fact that the painter wished to show a metal imitation of a snake. 

There is another equally important argument which supports this interpretation 
of the scene. The aition for the custom at the Choes of every one drinking his wine 
separately after it had previously been mixed with water is related to the arrival of 
Orestes at Athens. When, the story says, the hero arrived to be judged on the Areo- 
pagos, the Athenians, who were celebrating the Anthesteria, received him among 
them hospitably. But to avoid being polluted by drinking wine from the same krater 
as the matricide, and not wishing on the other hand to offend him by giving him a 
separate cup, the distressed king Pandion found a good solution: every one of the 
celebrants must drink from his own oinochoe. Thus they did not insult the hero, and 
did not risk pollution.* This aition is known to Euripides (J.7. 949 ff.), and carries 
us with its simple humanity, recalling the Eleusinian story of Keleos and the mourn- 
ing Demeter, to the old Athens of the Kings when the city was pds véotov udAiota 
Tetpayuyeva, and the ancestral feast of the Anthesteria was celebrated beneath the 
Acropolis. We might use this aztion, which connects the Areopagos, the place of 
Orestes’ trial, with the Anthesteria, as another argument to locate the sanctuary 
of Dionysos év Aipvais on the west slope of the Acropolis.* 

The story of Orestes’ reception by the Athenians had apparently grown so popular 
as to become the subject of a children’s play. To judge fromi Aristophanes’ references 
to some Athenian robber “hero” Orestes,*’ it appears that the theater exploited 
the story earlier as material for parody. At the period of our oinochoe or a little later 
the poet of Middle Comedy, Timokles, in his Orestauklides had the clever device 
(which may have existed in the earlier tradition) of representing the trav&@A1os 
Orestes surrounded, not by Furies, but by old women, harlots probably, to judge 
from their names.** So the three children on the oinochoe represent three actors. The 
ithyphallic figure might be also the leader of the chorus, like Dikaiopolis in the 


6 Welcker, Nachtr. zu Aesch. Tril, 211, 186; Deubner, A.F., p. 98; FR. iii, p. 29, n. 6 (Buschor); 
A. Lesky, RE. xviii, 981. 

6 Dérpfeld, AM. 1895, pp. 161 ff.; 1921, pp. 81 ff.; Judeich, Topogr.?, p. 291. Kallimachos in an aition 
calls the Choes ’Opeoteious. The genealogical tree of the Eupatrid genos leads back to Orestes: Roscher, 
Lex. 994; Tépfer, Att. Geneal., p. 176; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, 2, 49, 26; cf. Wide, Lakonische 
Kulte, pp. 82 ff. For these reasons it is perhaps preferable to relate to the story of Orestes the picture on 
the Vlasto oinochoe, BCH. 1984, pl. 6, to which Dugas (bid., p. 283) gives a different interpretation. 
The three figures would then be Orestes (the expression of the face shows that it is a tragic hero), Electra 
and Pylades. Or, if the arrival at Athens is represented, Orestes, Pylades’and a daughter of Pandion. 
But it is curious that none of them holds a chous. 

6? Acharn. 1164; Wilamowitz, Glaube der Hellenen ii, p. 14. 

68 Koch, Fr.Com. ii, p. 462, fig. 25; RE. xi, 1224; Norwood, Greek Comedy, p. 50; Wilhelm, Urk.Dram.- 
Auf., pp. 6 ff. 
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Acharnians, but this is less likely at the more recent date of the vase, by which 
time the action of the chorus had become very limited. It is more likely that one or 
more ithyphallic personages will have acted in the piece, as happens in the comedies 
of Aristophanes and will have become established.*® The scene represented on the 
vase may be a contamination of two successive episodes. The first episode will be 
that in which the Furies pursue the terrified Orestes. In the second one or more 
ithyphallic figures, perhaps representing Athenian types of the people, will have 
hastened to save the hero protected by the Goddess. To scare the child-Furies there 
will have been not only the stick and its apotropaic appearance, but terrors of other 
kinds (see Birds, 1253 ff.). Nor will the classic ending with the procession of the 
chorus have been lacking: 


“EtreoOe viv &Sovtes* trveAAa KaAAivixos. 
"AAA’ ivoueba xapiw 

THVEAAG KaAAiviKkov &- 

Sovtes ot Kai TOV GOKOV. 


The vase does not give occasion for further conclusions about the nature of the 
work, nor can we tell whether it was a literary work or an old popular farce played 
by established custom by the children at the Anthesteria. The latter is the most 
likely. 

Some scholars have observed long since that certain scenes on children’s oinochoai 
illustrate musical and also theatrical contests.7° On the Fauvel oinochoe, known from 
Stackelberg’s beautiful drawing, the little Chrysos who is about to be rewarded 
with the tripod wears the actor’s sleeved chiton.™ In the case of a little actor holding 
a scepter and wearing a sleeved chiton, Deubner (A.F., p. 116) rightly supposes that 
he was acting a royal part. Another piece of evidence, written at this time, which 
speaks more generally of comic contests at the Chytroi has been rejected by schol- 
ars,” who arrived at the conclusion that there were no dramatic contests at the 
Anthesteria.”* But we have the evidence of the Life of the Ten Orators (p. 811) that 
Lycurgus made a law which restored to the theater an old custom of holding comic 
contests at the Chytroi. Children’s contests are not mentioned, but this does not pre- 
vent us from believing that they existed side by side with the comic contests for 
grown actors. The question then is posed automatically: were these children’s rep- 
resentations at the Anthesteria organized in some way, or were they left to the 
initiative of small or larger children, like those distant “volunteers” of the Attic 
komot, as we see them on black-figured Attic vases ™ and as we still hear them on 
some Greek holidays? 

69 Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, p. 273. 

70 Lenormant, ii, p. 292, pl. 89; Deubner, A.F., p. 116; Beazley, CV. Oxford, pl. 63, 10. Cf. van Hoorn, 
de Cultu, fig. 32; Furtwiingler, Somzée, p. 97. 

71 Gr.Hell, pl. xv11; Lenormant, pl. xcvu, p. 312: “il est a craindre qu’il n’ait été détruit avee beau- 
coup d’autres objets antiques de cette collection.” 

7 DS. s.v. Dionysos, p. 239 (Girard). 

73 Pickard-Cambridge, p. 171; Navarre, Thédtre Grec, p. 102, n. 1. 


74 Bieber, Denkmdler, figs. 120-1; H.T., figs. 76-79; Pickard-Cambridge, figs. 16-17; RE. xi, 1226 
(Korte). 
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One special feature of the vase, the comic dress of the ithyphallic figure, had its 
origin not with the Athenian komasts, but with those of the Peloponnese. From the 
time when KGrte, relying on the texts and the monuments, gave a good picture of the 
costume of the actors of Old Comedy, it is the first new monument to come to light 
to support his views. Chronologically it cannot be distinguished from the very 
slightly later oinochoe in Leningrad (see n. 55), the second known Attic vase with 
representation of comic ithyphallic figures, so that the great gap between these types 
and their distant forbears, the flabby komasts of Peloponnesian vases, remains un- 
filled.7* There are no vases which show the transition from the latter to the com- 
parable types of the older Attic Comedy when Krates (or Kratinos) 7 patos Ap§ev 
TiS iS€as KabdAou Troieiv Adyous Kai (Ar. Poet., 1449 b, 
6-8). 

There is another gap, downwards this time, between the comedians of the Lenin- 
grad and Athens vases and the phlyakes. The costume of the latter is known in gen- 
eral to be like that of Attic comic actors, without implying —it is said — the influence 
of the latter, since a considerable interval elapsed between them.’’ But, since 
Trendall’s latest work on the phlyax painters, it appears that a few of these vases 
‘an be brought up to the beginning of the fourth or end of the fifth century B.c., that 
is, when Old Comedy had assumed its éxutfjs pUois and was inclining towards its 
end.7* The costume of the thief being punished on the oldest phlyax vase, in New 
York, is like that of the ithyphallic figures on the choes in Leningrad and the Na- 
tional Museum, so that influence at this point at least is likely. It is worth noticing 
that the representation of the stage, which is regarded as a special feature of phlyax 


vases, occurs on the older oinochoai, painted ca. 420 B.c., in the Vlasto Collection, 
with a parody of the death of Medusa.’ So it may not be premature to say that the 
wealth which Attic comedy borrowed from a child of Italian Hellenism, Epicharmos, 
was repaid by handing on to the old Italian farte figures and types which its gifted 
poets had exhibited. 


Let us not be ungrateful to the painter of the charming oinochoe. ‘To compare it 
with the known examples of the beginning of the fourth century we must rely mainly 
on the figure of the child playing the Fury, which wears no mask and is better pre- 
served. The line which is as fine as a hair and only slightly luminous, the type of the 
profile and the curls have so many parallels in the works of the Jena Painter *° that 
we can regard the painting as from his own hand. This painter’s period agrees with 
the shape of the vase, which is less spherical and has a more slender neck than the 
children’s oinochoai of the fifth century here published. 


7% Sixth century komasts: Greifenhagen, Eine Attische Vasengattung, pp. 41 ff.; Pickard-Cambridge, 
pp. 265 ff.; Buschor, 4M, liii 1928, p. 105; Payne, NC., pp. 118 ff., 124; Bieber, Denkmdiler, p. 129; 
I1.T., pp. 70-3; Korte, RE. xi, 1221 (Komiédie). 

76 As held by Korte, op. cit., 1623 ff. 77 Kérte, JdI. 1893, pp. 61-3, 86; FR. ii, p. 258 (Hauser). 

78 Friihitaliotische Vasen, pl. 28 b, p. 25. The vase in the Ruesch Collection by one of the “fol- 
lowers of the Dirke painter’’ Trendall dates about 380-350 B.c. (P.P. 114, no. 16; JIS. 1935, p. 48, 
pl. 6). 

79 Dioniso iv, pp. 3 ff. (Caputo); Brommer, Satyrspiele, figs. 17-19. 

8° Cf. esp. Hahland, Vasen um Medias, pl. 22 b-c; C.V. Coll. Mouret (Ensérune), pl. 1, 1 (the woman’s 
head); pl. 5, 2; and Buschor, ‘* Feldmiiuse” (SB.Bayer. Akad. 1937), p. 29, fig. 11. On this painter see 
now Beazley ARV., pp. 880-3. 
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To improve our knowledge of the ritual of the Anthesteria two of the choes, that 
by the Phiale Painter and the later one with the parody, are most useful. In the first 
is represented the mad joy of the children, after the communion of the wine, in the 
second their artistic exercise—that is, pé6n and traideia, the two inseparable ele- 
ments included in the &peth of the young by Plato (Laws i, 637 ff.). This education, 
in this as in other points, is no fabrication of his imagination, but finding it hallowed 
as one of the customs of his city the ageless spirit of his old age transferred it to his 
ideal state. 


ATHENS, NATIONAL MusEuM SEMNI PAPASPYRIDI KAROUZOU 


SARCOPHAGI AND SYMBOLISM 


(i) The publication in 1942 of Franz Cumont’s magnificent and monumental 
Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains' is an event in our studies and 
compels us to further reflection on an old problem. Is the decoration of the grave- 
altars and sarcophagi of the Roman empire substantially funerary symbolism, in- 
dicating hopes and even beliefs as to man’s destiny, or is it primarily ornamental? 
Are the myths to be regarded as myths, or did they have a deeper meaning, intended 
and understood? And is such meaning to be ascribed to some scenes of daily life also? 

Cumont has long been concerned with this question. He established earlier a cer- 
tainty that the eagle supplies a type of apotheosis first for kings and then for humbler 
persons, and a probability that some representations show the ascent of the soul 
through the elements. In his present study of further types he avoids the over- 
simplification and the tendency to mere assertion which have been common. There 
is no plain Entweder-Oder. Cumont is on the side of symbolism,” but he recognizes 
both that sepulchral art includes many elements which must bear a matter-of-fact 
sense and that patterns are copied and inherited without awareness of their possible 
implications and without any purpose save that of doing what had. come to be 
thought appropriate. Was there originally a specific appropriateness? Was there 
some continued understanding thereof? 

Cumont insists, and rightly, that this is not a question to answer in accordance 
with. our presuppositions —our common sense. He once said of the writers of the 
Hermetica: “‘ La logique de ce peuple n’était point celle d’un philologue du xx* siécle, 
et le principe de contradiction n’avait point pour lui la méme valeur.” * So now, 
in discussing a world of thought and expression in which he finds more consistency, 
he reminds us that even before Plato myth was commonly regarded as having some 
meaning other than that which met the eye, and that we have a considerable body 
of evidence as to the meanings ascribed to divine and heroic story. He marshals this 
evidence, not a little of it from unfamiliar sources, as he does the monumental 
material, with sovereign mastery. Great as is the learning of his book, its aptness is 
even more remarkable than its range; and the summaries and indexes make the 
results easily available to the student, who will find it indispensable, even if he 
shares no major conclusion. 

(ii) Cumont’s Introduction shows the possibility of allegorical meaning where it 
might not be suspected, by references to three myths. A “ Magian song”’ in Dio of 
Prusa (ef. p. 150, later) and a bas-relief in the Dieburg Mithraeum enable him to 

1 (Haut-Commissariat de l’Etat francais en Syrie et au Liban. Service des Antiquités, Bibliothéque 
archéologique et historique. Tome xxxv). Pp. iv + 543, pls. 48, figs. 105. 1942. Paul Geuthner, 
Paris. 600 fr. 

I am much indebted to Drs. G. M. A. Hanfmann and F. R. Walton for criticisms and suggestions. 

? Thus he makes the wolf and twins a type of eternity; but would they not mean an eternity of Rome 
rather than absolute eternity or personal immortality? To Cicero and others the eternity of Rome 
and the eternity of the universe were parallel and almost synonymous; but the personal application 
seems to me unlikely and if there is any special meaning in the symbol, it is probably shorthand for 
“T am a Roman” (cf. n. 44 on the Marsyas type), or possibly: “This tomb is under the protection 
of Roman power.” 3 JRS. xv, 1925, p. 274. 
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link Phaethon’s death to ideas of the destruction of the universe. Aristides Quintili- 
anus explains the Marsyas story as meaning the victory of the lyre which raises 
souls to heaven over the flute which excites impure passions,‘ and relates the tale of 
Ares and Aphrodite to the binding together of soul and body. Cumont further 
discusses the more familiar ethical interpretation of Herakles and Odysseus, and the 
esoteric view of the Sirens as raising the soul to heaven by their music. He also draws 
attention to the relative rarity on sarcophagi of representations of the underworld. 

There follows the first chapter, Les deux hémisphéres et les Dioscures. This sets 
forth in detail much evidence for two ancient theories. First, the underworld is set, 
not beneath the surface of the Earth, but in the lower hemisphere and (sometimes) 
souls descend from heaven through Cancer and return through Capricorn; in this 
connection the Axiochus * and the Sixth Aeneid receive special attention. Secondly, 
the Dioscuri represent the two revolving halves of the sky, a view much older and 
commoner than might have been supposed. Numerous scenes on sarcophagi are 
explained on this basis: e.g.: the presence of the Dioscuri and a Moira in the Phae- 
thon story. The association of the Dioscuri with Eros implies in the universe a 
bond like that which links human beings (p. 86 f.), and the Nymph emptying.an 
urn over the shoulder of one of the pair represents the waters of the sky. Cumont 
recognizes also the more familiar association of the Dioscuri with apotheosis as a 
reward for merit (p. 91).7 

The second chapter, L’atmosphére séjour des dmes, follows the idea thus indicated 
from India and Persia onwards, with special attention to the Semitic world and with 
a full and interesting treatment of the evolution of Greek ideas. This is a natural 
concept: life is breath, and breath is air, and air in motion is wind, which gives 
animation. It is a physical theory which proved compatible with the theory of 
spirit as something higher but did not require it.* Hence the old Orphic idea that the 
soul is drawn in from the surrounding air; hence also the idea that after'death the 
soul departs to some region in the atmosphere and makes an ascent which has perils 
but can involve purgation by air, water and fire —purgation with parallels in ritual. 
Cumont then studies in detail the réle of the winds in funerary sculpture —as 
helpers —and on this basis interprets representations of Tritons, e.g. on a Piraeus 
stele, apparently of the first century B.c. (pp. 147 ff.), and of Satyrs (p. 163 f.).° 
Whatever we think of this, Cumont has good evidence for wind-gods in Mithraic art 
(pp. 149 ff.), for the passage of the soul through the elements (p. 157 f.), for wind- 
masks, and for oscilla of winds buried with the dead (p. 173). ' 

The third chapter, La Lune séjour des morts, gives a similar treatment, again 

4 Yet even for Aristides there are degrees of blameworthiness in the flute and a Muse carries one; 
in view of the use of the flute as an attribute of a Muse and Eros on sarcophagi, it is hard to think 
that any suggestion of evil attached to it. 

5’ This can be explained as due to a backward-looking rather than a forward-looking perspective; 
cf. p. 157 below. 6 Cf. Philippson, RE. vii a 1144. 

7 Cf. Menander Rhetor, p. 122, Bursian (Abh. Miinch. xvi, 1882). 

8 Cf. IG. xii, iii, 1841; H. Orph. 16.3, with P. Friedliinder, Documents of Dying Paganism, p. 13; 
Firm. Matern. Math. i, 8, 6, p. 32, Kroll-Skutsch; and now the full and interesting study of G. Verbeke, 
L’ Evolution de la doctrine du Pneuma, Louvain, 1945. 


® Tritons were musical (Mosch. ii, 122-3); would any ancient, on seeing one, think of a wind-spirit? 
1 incline to regard them as purely decorative. 
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ranging from India westwards, of the idea that the souls of the dead, or of some dead, 
go to the moon and remain in or around it. This, too, is a natural notion with a long 
and varied history; it touches folklore no less than philosophic speculation. Some of 
the ramifications belong to limited groups, but the popularity of the general idea is 
shown by Lucian (p. 190, n. 1).!° 

Cumont proceeds to study lunar symbolism in Roman funerary art, beginning 
with the Near Eastern antecedents of crescent and star. His survey is of great value, 
even if it should prove that the evidence fails to admit of any unifying explanation. 
When a child is shown in a crescent with seven stars (pp. 240 ff., pl. xx), it probably 
means that she is in the heavens.' Again, in Semitic North Africa (pp. 209 ff.) and 
in some other contexts," such symbols have a clear meaning, but it may be the 
indication of a supernatural patron rather than of a supernatural home.’ For the less 
Romanized parts of Gaul we can hardly join Cumont in entertaining the possibility 
of anything like Pythagorean influence." I suspect that the problem is one of the 
history of decoration rather than of the history of ideas. That is, when it is a matter 
of star and crescent as emblems, and not of anything like the representation of a 
figure posed like the child, or again the dead man on the Amiternum relief with a 


10 Again Antonius Diogenes was one of the authors parodied by Lucian. Cf. p. 153 later, on symbola; 
but (M. Caster, Lucien et la pensée religieuse, pp. 294 ff.). Lucian is not parodying Pythagoreanism as 
such. He is doing an indulgent pastiche on tales of remote wonders as such. Plutarch’s myths (Cumont, 
pp. 196 ff.) also probably owe something to this tradition (Sera num. vind. 24, p. 564, C; Q.G. 39, 
p. 300 C.), and, while original in detail, must have been intelligible to contemporaries; so were the 
explanations in Pythagorean terms quoted by Plutarch in Q.R. 

102 So also the Cleobis and Biton story on the Venice relief. Cf. the starry robe of Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes as a matter of purely earthly dignity. 

11 So on dedications to Men, and coupled with the starry cap of Attis; so on Palmyrene tesserae, 
and on the coins of Carrhae and other cities in Mesopotamia. For Anatolia cf. Buckler-Calder-Cox, 
JRS. xv, pp. 168 ff. 

2 Cf. Nock CQ. xx, 1926, p. 107 f. This idea is reinforced by the frequency with which funerary 
inscriptions are also votive. Is protection suggested by the painting of sacrifice to a gigantic Hercules 
in a tomb at Ostia (NS. 1938, p. 65 f.)? 

13 Ancient rapprochements of Druids to Pythagoreans rest on a readiness to associate the name of 
Pythagoras with barbarian wisdom and vigorous belief in personal immortality. Hdt. iv, 95 on Zam- 
olxis is an early instance; cf. the Essenes, whom Josephus saw through Greek spectacles. Ovid Tr. 
iii, 3, 61 ff., speaks of mere survival in the region in which a man has died as Pythagorean: yet Met. 
xv shows that Ovid was acquainted with what passed as Pythagorean speculation. 

Cels. ap. Orig. C. Cels. vii, 32 regards Christian belief in resurrection as a misunderstanding of 
transmigration. (Cf. iv, 17, reference to Plato). 

I do not deny the existence in the Celtic area of solar symbols: cf. Dottin in Hastings, Enc. Rel. 
Eth. xii, 74, but also W. Bremer in Ebert, RV. xii, p. 308. 

4 So the pattern °.°.° (Cumont 224; triangle either way up) has parallels in Hoernes-Menghin, 
Urgesch. bild. K., pp. 49, 612 (prehistoric object near Padua), p. 283 (neolithic pot from Bosnia), 
p. 429 (bronze girdle from trans-Caucasia). These cannot be Pythagorean triangular numbers. For 
decoration as such, ef. K. Lehmann, Dura Reports ix, i, pp. 190 ff. 

The T-square, interpreted (p. 234) as perhaps standing for the gate of heaven, may refer to the 
instrument used in the construction of the monument; cf. W. Deonna, BCH. 1932, p. 470 (ib. p. 460, 
he so explains sub ascia dedicarit). 

In the dedicatory stelae noted by Cumont, p. 217, the association of crescent and stars with Fortune 
might have definite meaning; with Silvanus and with Matres, such signs could at most give back- 
ground. A crescent associated with Mercurius (CJL. ii, 5678) can hardly point to his function as guide 
of the soul, since it is an ex voto for favors (in this world). What does it mean on the coins of Mende? 
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starry curtain behind him (cf. n. 10 a). In this latter there is a definite suggestion 
of something like Virg. Ecl. v, and a heavenly majesty at least if not a heavenly 
destiny; and yet even this curtain is in the tradition of Hellenistic awnings (Leh- 
mann, Art Bulletin xxviii, 1945, p. 11). In any event, here is the evidence and it 
includes some remarkable and unfamiliar pieces,"® together with much that is highly 
controversial.'* 

The fourth chapter, Les Muses, discusses the relation of the Muses to the idea of 
immortality, as expressed in literature and as to be inferred from art. Immortality 
in memory is abundantly attested: it was the prolongation of personal dignity, 
tumé, as desired from Homeric times onwards. .Memoriae aeternae (p. 255, ef. p. 270, 
n. 2) is clear and explicit. Poetry gave its kind of apotheosis; the illustration of this 
in Aristotle’s Ode To Arete in honor of his dead friend '’ is the more significant, since 
Aristotle did not accept personal immortality. 

Caelo Musa beat, and there came to be overtones of possible beatification. 
By learning the gifts of the Muses, which included philosophy (notably Plato’s 
writings), you became mousikos aner, one with the cultivation which “made you a 
human instead of a beast.” At death you took that with you, and it might (as in 
Phaedo 107 D) give you hereafter some passport to the heavenly places, and to the 
music of the spheres of which through the Muses you had heard some echo.'* The 
knowledge of poetry and philosophy, and astral mysticism, joined hands. A man 

% On p. 179, n. 3, Lactant. Plac. on Stat. Theb. ii, 58, is well explained as referring to Manichaeism. 
P. 243 f. gives a funerary cippus of a ten-year-old girl (in Louvre; text in CIL. vi, 20727; on one face, 
girl with lunar crescent; on back, female figure with sun’s rays; on sides laurel and birds). Cumont 
suggests that the figure with the sun’s rays is the child grown older; she has gone to the moon, grown 
older there, and risen to the moon. Yet Plutarch’s elaboration is individual: the Pythagorean equation 
of the islands of the Blessed with sun and moon puts the two on a footing. Further, although it was 
sometimes thought that those who died prematurely could not enter the world of the dead till they 
had completed a period of waiting bringing them up to the normal span of life, does any eschatology 
allow of your growing up in the other world? You live there at the age at which you died—as some- 
times with the wounds of which you died. (Lucian, VH. i, 23 should not be quoted as an exception, 
since Lucian’s picture, while including elements from accounts of the Afterlife, does not refer to it in 
a strict sense). I have no explanation of this monument; could the artist have meant “This child was 
the light of the sun and the moon to us”? 

On p. 245 f. Cumont republishes a little known relief in the Vatican (Reinach, Rép. rel. iii, 371, 4) 
and interprets it as the sun receiving a soul from the moon. Again I am puzzled; although Amelung 
describes it as the lid of a sarcophagus, I should be disposed to ask whether this is a representation of 
some unknown Syrian or Anatolian belief. 

‘© For Cumont’s interpretation of the Endymion myth, cf. p. 152 later. , 

Cumont (p. 202) interprets Dracontius, Rom. x, 538 ff., where the sun is to take the souls of tlie 
children and the moon their bodies, as Mithraic; but it is astral theory. Cf. Housman, CQ. iv, 1910, 
p. 194. Incidentally, one epitaph (CTL. vi, 29954) says sol me rapuit, and Hermogenes held that Christ’s 
body was left in the sun (Clem. Alex. Eel. 56, iii, 152 (Stihlin) and Hippol. Ref. viii, 17). There was 
a great variety of ideas of this sort, and a smaller range of associated rituals. 

17 L. 14, immortality from Muses (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. i, p. 101). Cf. A. J. Festugiére, La sainteté. 

18 Cumont rightly remarks (p. 272 f.) that Virg. Georg. ii, 475 ff. does not simply refer to Epicurus, 
and compares Ov. Met. xv, 153 ff.; add Stat. Theb. vi, 360, and for a lower cultural level Nock, St. 
Paul, p. 174 f. 

For Plato as part of general culture, cf. P. Boyancé, Culte des Muses, p. 280; M. Caster, Lucien, 
p. 32 f.; Plut. Q.C. vii, 8, p. 711 C (the simplest dramatic dialogues memorized by children); Menand. 
Rh. p. 36 (reference to Phaedr. 252 B). For the range of interest of the Muses, ef. Plut. Q.C. ix, 14, 3, 
p. 744D. Apropos of the Siren with a book, cf. Heraclit. Qu. Hom. 70, p. 92 (they teach Odysseus). 

It is right to refuse to regard all representations of Muses as pointing to the dead person having 
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might hope to dwell with the Muses, and with the souls of just and disciplined 
and cultivated men made perfect. 

Hellenistic interest in children produced the tedious multiplication of Erotes— 
and on sarcophagi they are for Cumont something more than Amorini. This interest 
produced something more serious and moving: ideas as to the happiness hereafter of 
children who had already been initiated either in some religious rite !* or in the mys- 
teries of the Muses. The paintings in the tomb of Octavia Paulina show something like 
achildren’s paradise and Plutarch’s words to his wife (Consol. ad ux. 10, p. 611 Ef.) on 
a child’s soul as departing without having contracted any great love for things here, 
any weakening corruption by the body, suggest that this was more than a jeu d’esprit 
or an expression of casual sentimentalism. Cumont makes the ideas involved in the 
religion of the Muses somewhat more explicit than I should wish *° but there is here 
much on which it is easy to agree. Musae, quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore 
(Virg. Georg. ii, 475 f.) meant real sacra and a great amor; the quality, if not the 
permanence, of the stars. At a lower level there was some element of religio gram- 
matict, some sense of self consecration as well as of self importance. “We all need 
education and reason” (Plut. Q.C. ix, 14, p. 743 F). This religio had its saints, the 
supreme poets and philosophers; they are sometimes represented on the sides of 
sarcophagi where the main scene belongs to the Muses. 

The fifth chapter, Le Repos des morts, is devoted to the idea of death as an eternal 
sleep and to various expressions of this. This idea rests on a steady background of 
actual usage; the dead man is in his tomb, where his remains abide and where we 


said farewell to him.*! That is a fixed datum as distinct from the vaguer world of 
fancies relating to the soul; and the older sentiments associated with it did not cease 
to move men’s hearts. There is something unmistakable about such Roman phrases 


been a poet like the youthful subject of Kaibel, Epigr., 618: but cf. J. J. E. Hondius, Anatolian Studies 
. Buckler, p. 101 (poetry lessons). 

19 Cf. E. Peterson, Rém. Quartalschr. 1934, p. 174, on Christian ideas of infants (baptized) as taken 
straight to heaven, and Ephem. Liturg. 1934, on child lectors; also O. Kern, ARW. xxvi, 1928, p. 14 f., 
on the godless child of godless parents in [Theocr.] xxvi, 29. 

I doubt Cumont’s inference that children were initiated in order to avoid the gloomy fate sometimes 
ascribed to. those who died in infancy: the nexus does not appear in ancient texts and I feel that the 
idea of this hard fate was a general one which you did not think of in connection with your own 
children. Cf. Iambl. VP. 51, on the purity of children. 

As for the “children’s paradise,” note Rodenwaldt’s remark (JHS. liii, p. 188) that such scenes of 
Erotes appear mainly on the sarcophagi of adults. 

20 In spite of C. iv, 8, 25, Horace did not believe in survival. Note also Carm. lat. epig. 422 (the 
Muses gave eloquence, the Fates cut life short); n. 68. 

Cumont explains certain monuments on which eight Muses appear by the idea stated in Plutarch, 
Q.C. ix, 14, 6, p. 746 A. The parallel is striking and yet is it not a coincidence due to some casual 
preference of representation? I do not think so recondite a point, or that which he makes about seven 
Muses, could have been understood or intended. (In J. M. C. Toynbee, Roman Medallions, p. 187, 
we have three Muses— presumably for convenience). 

21 Does not coniugio aeterno (Cumont, p. 87; cf. Kaibel 647, 5) mean the sharing of a grave rather 
than the hope of reunion on another plane? To be sure, Friedlaender-Wissowa, Sitteng. iii, P. 314, sees 
in such types as Alcestis and Laodamia the hope of reunion. 

For popular ways of thought cf. Plin. NH. vii, 190, si in sublimi sensus animae manet, inter inferos 
umbrae; and in general, Nilsson, Rev. hist. phil. rel. x, 1930, pp. 113 ff.; Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxv, 
1932, pp. 332 f. and J. Bibl. Lit. lx, 1941, p. 94 f. 
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as quies aeterna (p. 355), and securitas,* a word with no precise Greek equivalent 
(p. 358). Cumont says that it “introduit dans le formulaire funéraire une conception 
des philosophes.”’ Well, it is compatible with some philosophic ideas, but the essence 
of the thing is human and natural. 


After Life’s fitful fever he sleeps well 


Cumont’s discussion follows the theme into many interesting areas, e.g. Jewish 
apocalyptic and Christian liturgy.2* We must recognize various strands of thought 
and sentiment as interwoven. Rest in the grave is rest in peace from the cares and 
toils of life, and it is also, all being well, rest in peace from tomb robbers. In life, too, 
men rest after labor, with relaxation and contentment (anapauesthai) both in sleep 
and at table: occasionally they rest in refreshment after a vision.‘ Food offerings 
were given to the dead man, and he, too, took his ease, reclining to eat and drink. 
This was his personal enjoyment: but for Greek as for Jew food and drink had their 
special excellence and significance when they were shared and there arose the idea 
of a banquet of the blessed. It could be under the ground or in the sky: it could be a 
continuous intoxication, as in the Orphic notion parodied by Plato, or a meal at the 
end of human history, as in apocalyptic. The acceptance of this last idea did not for a 
moment do away with older practices and ideas. You are in the tomb; you await the 
resurrection; you are with the blessed. 


The Greek lay in the tomb; but in the classical period he was usually represented 
standing or sitting—in the fullness of life or at the moment of departure: the 
survivors looked backwards (cf. p. 157 below). Cumont follows the development in 


art of the recumbent type from Egypt and Phoenicia, with a wealth of interesting 
detail, and abundant illustration of banquet scenes. That in the Vincentius cata- 
comb undoubtedly belongs to the Hereafter. The words attached, BONORVM 
IVDICIO IVDICATI, may even imply some adaptation of the Jewish apocalyptic 
idea expressed in I Corinthians 6, 2, that the saints, i.e. the People of God, will judge 
the world at the last day. The beliefs implied by this particular painting were syn- 
cretistic, and the judgment was individual and immediate, not collective and at the 
end of the present world order; but the parallelism is striking. Cumont goes further 
and sees an idea of the heavenly banquet in many Totenmahl reliefs. Here we may 
think rather of the ordinary meal of enjoyment or of the actual last meal offered 
at the grave, which was both the final act of natural piety and the moment of part- 
ing. 


2 In Carm. lat. epigr. 1552, A 66, men are securi as having provided a tomb in advance. 

23 Cumont makes generous acknowledgment to M. B. Ogle’s study (MAAR. xi, 1933). 

Is not too much inferred from the paucity of prehellenistic references to the sleep of the dead? 
Individual epitaphs in earlier times are few and say little that is personal except about valor in battle. 
Again, oi kayovtes, of are old terms. “Having toiled’ implies “having finished toil;” 
like ‘‘we lie here”’ in the epitaphs on the dead of the Persian war, it is a less specific statement of the 
same idea. Further, we have Aristoph. fr. 488, 10: “‘every one says, the blessed one is gone, he is 
fallen on sleep; he is fortunate for he will not be troubled.” 

For the idea of rest, cf. now Bloch, AJA. 1944, p. 215. 

24 Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxvii, 1934, p. 63. The “‘rest”’ of Cebes 16, 4 (cited by Cumont, p. 426, 
n.) is a temporary repose before going on. 

% Pythagoreans may well have expected a banquet in the Hereafter. But, as in Harv. Theol. Rev. 
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After this chapter comes a first appendix of comment on a funerary cippus from 
Urbino, with a scene “du banquet funébre, ou pour mieux dire du festin céleste” 
(p. 457 f.); the presence of Phosphoros, like the eagle above, may well differentiate 
this from the old type of Totenmahl. Below the Totenmadl is the inscription, which 
is neutral and ordinary, and below that is a racing chariot; driver and horses alike 
have names. 

Cumont interprets this chariot scene as signifying the triumph over death, and 
adduces an interesting unpublished sarcophagus fragment with a child given heroic 
dignity as a victorious charioteer. No doubt the populace thought much of such 
contests and of other athletic events, of which there were many.** Paul found in 
these a type of attainment through discipline; it was a type which he probably ac- 
quired at second hand (whether through pagan philosophic diatribe or through the 
tradition of the Hellenistic synagogue sermon). Unlike Horace, who also uses the 
metaphor, Paul would, I think, have been debarred from witnessing them by reason 
of religious scruples (the association of such events with pagan festivals, and the 
customs to which such objection was taken in the days of the Maccabees).?7 Many 
others used the metaphor; many drew the moral: will you not do as much to make 
the best of your soul as athletes do to make the best of their bodies? Horace even 
asks; will you not be as energetic as robbers (Epp. I, 2, 32)? 

Cumont, after this ethical interpretation of contests, notes the later Byzantine 
view that all victories in them should be ascribed to the emperor.?* Some meta- 
phorical significance may at times be present in the use of these types, and in those of 


xxxiii, 1940, p. 312, I cannot see Pythagoreanism in the relief at Philadelphia with the proverbial Y 
and a moralizing epitaph. In spite of parallels in Neopythagorean texts of the ethical as distinct from 
the otherworldly type, the morality and the Y were a commonplace. (Incidentally, Cumont sees 
significance in the large Y sometimes found in the middle of a name on a Roman epitaph). It may 
well be a jeu d’esprit inspired by the fact that the dead man’s name was Pythagoras; for parallels 
cf. R. Weisshiupl, Die Grabgedichte d. gr. Anthologie (Arch.-Epigr. Sem. Wien vii), p. 68 f.; A. Dain, 
Inscriptions grecques du Musée du Louvre, 94 f., no. 86; A. Brelich, Aspetti della morte (Diss. Pannon. 
i, 7), p. 46; CIL. vi, 20990 (girl called Daphne, with representation of the metamorphosis of Daphne); 
Kaibel 63. The relief shows the good man reclining at dinner while the bad man is linked in an embrace. 
This dinner need have no suggestion of the Afterlife; in the original fable of Prodicus (Xen. Mem. 
ii, 1, 33) Virtue promises to her friends a sweet untroubled enjoyment of food and drink, since they 
do not eat till they desire, and a sweeter sleep than the indolent enjoy. 

Cumont’s discussion of the TotenmaAl is full and valuable; for a different point of view cf. F. Koepp, 
Germania Romana (ed. 2) iii, 8 and F. J. Dilger, IXOYZ. v, pp. 404, 408 f., 414 ff., 471 ff. The ideal 
of table fellowship with the gods had its currency (cf. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxvii, 1944, p. 155), 
and in favor of seeing it in these reliefs Cumont quotes inter alia the presence of the cista mystica, as 
suggesting Dionysiac hopes. It may sometimes connote that (cf. Apul. Apol. 55, Liberi patris mystae 
. . . quid domi conditum celetis), but it was used in other cults and (quite apart from the seeming 
incompatibility of Dionysiac scenes and Neopythagorean ideas; n. 60) I doubt whether a plain cista 
would suggest religious hopes. In any event, it is instructive to contrast Christian representations of 
a meal as discussed by O. Casel, Jahrb. f. Liturgiewiss. xii, pp. 56 ff. 

* Cf. H. Lietzmann, Gnomon v, 1929, p. 194. Note Max. Tyr. i, 4, p. 7, Hobein (only a slavish 
soul would wish to be a contestant). 

27 Cf., indeed, Philo: Quod omnis probus liber, 26, on pancratiasts and Provid. ii,.58 (ix, p. 496, Colson) 
on chariot-races, where Philo claims to be speaking from observation. Both references come in treatises 
in which Philo follows a pagan original closely; but he may be speaking the literal truth, since after 
all he lived more in the world of secular things than Paul did. Cf. also S. Lieberman, Greel: in Jewish 
Palestine, pp. 92 ff. 

28 Cf. G. Downey, Church History ix, 1940, pp. 207 ff. 
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hunting, on sarcophagi. It is, however, unlikely that there should have been any 
common idea of the soul’s charioteering, as in the Phaedrus (echoed in Max. Tyr. 
xli, 5, p. 483, Hobein), and almost impossible that the allegorical interpretation of 
the Circus in cosmic terms which was popular among scholars at the end of paganism 
should have been present to the minds of those who bought or those who made 
sarcophagi. On the other hand, it may be that the old custom of funeral games, as 
enshrined in epic, made of the representation of such events a thing with heroic con- 
notations. Further, if there was dignity in the position of the victorious athlete, 
there was now even more dignity in the position of the man who gave games or who 
left money for them, or who in virtue of an official position presided at them.** It 
may well be that in some instances this represents the situation which such scenes 
would suggest. The man for whom the Urbino cippus was made may have presided 
at such an event. 

The book closes with another appendix, which is a revision of Cumont’s paper in 
RA. 1916, on a Jewish sarcophagus showing the four seasons. Cumont discusses 
the fringe of Judaism, which afforded a soil of a fertility seldom equalled in the his- 
tory of religion.*® Nevertheless, might not a Jew in good standing have ordered the 
sarcophagus with the “Dionysiac”’ scene which after all does but show the pressing 
of grapes, rendered in classical style? Philo sometimes follows his Greek sources to 
the extent of including details which surprise us.*! Death was a serious business; and 
yet it called for any magnificence which you could command. 

(iii) Cumont’s interpretation of these diverse themes and of many details may be 
summarized as involving one primary note and one primary influence. The primary 
note is that of man’s true self, the soul, putting off mortality: here and now, in a 
measure, by self-cultivation through the following of the Muses, and by the life of 
self-denial and toil and courage; hereafter, completely. This happy result was to 
come by grace of these same Muses; by an ascent through the elements, in which 

yarious supernatural factors might aid, to a state of felicity on some other plane. 
This is an over-simplification of Cumont’s rich discussion, but it brings out an es- 
sentially spiritual interpretation of -life. ““Even Herakles died” is usually taken to 
mean “‘so must you” (cf. J/. xxi, 106 ff.) .** To Cumont it implies a possible participa- 
tion in the glorious sequel to his death as well as in some counterpart of its laborious 
and painful antecedents. 

If this is the primary note, the primary influence found is that of the Pythagorean 


29 Cf. Trimalchio’s feast in Petron. 71, 9 (epulum dedi) and the named gladiators in the panels on 
either side of an Orpheus scene in a mosaic at Constantinople (G. Mendel, Cat. Sculpt. iii, p. 509; 
L. Robert, Gladiateurs, p. 191 and ib., pp. 268 ff., on munera in general). 

30 Cf. Nock, Gnomon xii, 1936, pp. 606 ff. and J. Bibl. Lit. \xiii, 1944, pp. 58 ff. 

3t Cf. Nock, CR. lvii, 1943, p. 77. J. B. Frey, Corp. inser. Tud. i, exxvii f., is inclined to think that 
this sarcophagus was made by a Gentile and that the Jewish purchaser had the seven-branched lamp 
put where a bust of the dead person would ordinarily have been inserted. 

2 Cf. R. B. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs, pp. 218, 253. For ovSeis &6a&vaTtos 
note Plat. Ep. vii, p. 334 E: yap tépuKxev &OdvaTos ovSeis, OUT’ ei TH CULBain, yévoiTO 
&v evSaipwv, cs SoKei Tois ToAAois; Diog. Laert. viii, 4 (Hermes lets Aethalides, who is to be 
Pythagoras later, choose anything except immortality. That is, like everyone else, he must die; but 
he survives in various shapes); Artemidor. iii, 13, p. 173 f. (the dead are &6a&vato1 because they do 
not die). 
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revival, an influence seen largely among families which could afford such monu- 
ments (p. 252). There is an almost complete predominance of “tradition hellénique” 
(p. ii) and very little influence of Oriental cults as such.* 

With this last point we can in general agree. If this art has a significance, it is a 
significance drawn from the Greek speculation which was so freely applied to alien 
and to native cults and which was the source of the meanings which intelligent 
devotees found in both.** There was much piety, as towards Zeus, which was rooted 
in heart and head, not in temple. The only major non-intellectual factors to be 
borne in mind are first the worship of Dionysus which, notably as pursued by 
voluntary groups, continued to evoke deep sentiment and to convey what could be 
regarded as a promise of happiness hereafter,*> and second, the Eleusinian mysteries, 
both in themselves,®* and in so far as they constituted for appreciative philosophers 
a type of religious experience. 

Let us return to what have been called the primary note and the primary influence 
and let us first review certain facts which appear to tell against acceptance of the 
thesis as a whole, and then proceed to considerations on the positive side. 

First, the themes of Imperial funerary art are nearly al! the themes of ordinary 
decorative art, and there is very little here peculiar to the world of the dead (con- 
trast Egypt).*7 Erotes, who appear on sarcophagi, whether in action or as baby 
Caryatids bearing garlands, Eros and “‘ Psyche,” Dionysiac scenes, rites of Demeter, 
Seasons, seascapes, Endymion—these are the stock in trade of secular art.** Even 
philosophers, whom Cumont naturally links to the “religion of the Muses,” appear 

33 In Propert. iv, 7, 61, Cybebes fills the part of an epitheton ornans for aera (Butler-Barber ad loc.; 
cf. Virg. G. i, 163-6). The Cybele type discussed by Mattingly BMC. R. Emp. iv, \xxxiii, is a compli- 
ment to the dead empress, not a symbol of immortality. 

Again the eagle of apotheosis, though linked to Mesopotamian myth, was not the property of a 
cult as such. 

It is likely that individual convictions and religious attachments found their chief expression in 
small objects buried with the dead men, or occasionally in stuccoes like NS. 1938, p. 56 f. (Ostia). 
For Isiac representations on occasional sarcophagi and in tomb paintings, cf. P. Roussel, Cultes 
égyptiens, p. 292; Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxv, 1932, pp. 338 f., 350, and ib. xxxiii, 1940, p. 303. 

3 Varro LL. v, 58: ut Samothracum initia docent gives an inference. For what was said in mysteries 
ef. Pythagorica in Stob. iii, i, 199, p. 151; also Nock, Conversion, p. 285 f. and Gnomon xiii, 1937, p. 
157; Cl. W. xxxv, 1942, p. 162 (on Meno 81 A). 

3 Cf. above all Plut. Consol. ad uxorem 10, p. 611 D, where cUpBoAa means such verbal formulas 
as Kern., Orph. fr. 31, i, 23 (so Liddell Scott-Jones s.v.). For Dionysiac objects belonging to the dead 
cf. Nilsson, ARW. xi, pp. 537 ff.; for Dionysiac ornamentation of stelae in earlier times cf. n. 82 and 
G. Snyder, RA. 1924. Cf., however, n. 99. 

3 Cf. Cougny, Anthol. iii, p. 598 f., for significant late texts; also P. Roussel, Cultes égyptiens, p. 
199, and J. Keil, JOAT. xvii, 1914. 

37 So scenes of the underworld were painted by Polygnotus in the Cnidian lesche at Delphi: they 
were really illustrations to the Odyssey. 

38 The type of Eros and Psyche needs fresh study in the light of Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Glaube 
d. Hellenen ii, pp, 361 ff. It is not certain that the representation in the Mithraeum at S. Maria di 
Capua (NS. 1924, p. 366) has any reference to salvation, though it must have been deemed suitable 
as a gift. We find a Genius, once with an Eros, and various native deities in Mithraea (Nock, Gnomon 
vi, p. 32). 

In general, cf. Petron. 29 (the fights of Laenas, and the Iliad and Odyssey—which is interesting 
for the Urbino cippus discussed, p. 146, as is again Lucian, Nigrin. 29, on the popularity of repre- 
sentations of charioteers and names of horses). At a higher level the official sculptures in a temple at 
Antioch in Pisidia are instructive (D. M. Robinson, Art Bulletin ix, 1926). 
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on mosaics in the Rhineland, etc. The making of men by Prometheus looks signif- 
icant, but it is found on a medallion of Antoninus Pius.** 

Further, it is a question how far we should look for specific meaning in Greek 
decoration at any time, early or late. The archaic age shows us in the chest of Cypse- 
lus a storehouse of myth diversified by allegory. Here, just as in the Mausoleum or 
the Gjélbaschi monument, we see a principle of richness rather than one of direct ref- 
erence. Pedimental sculpture sometimes shows a high degree of specific meaning: e.g. 
on the Parthenon and in the East pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia which 
is the lapidary equivalent of Pindar’s First Olympian. So again the metopes with 
Herakles may suggest the Third Olympian. The Parthenon and the temple of Zeus 
belong to a period of deliberate planning: yet earlier, the temple of Aphaia on Aegina 
shows the island’s heroic past. On the other hand, the West pediment of Olympia, 
with its emphasis on Apollo, has no obvious relation to Zeus or to Olympia, in spite of 
the desperate attempt of Pausanias v, 10, 8 to find a special meaning (cf. i, 14, 6 for 
his point of view). So earlier the metopes at Thermon are just a Bildergalerie.*° The 
battle of gods and giants sometimes had a meaning both as myth and perhaps in the 
fifth century as the analogue of recent reality: so on the Parthenon, as later at Per- 
gamon. (In Euripides, Jon, 211 there is pleasure in recognizing the part taken by 
Pallas ‘“‘my goddess’’). Nevertheless, battles with giants, as also with Centaurs, were 
popular even without such relevance. Again, even in the Parthenon and in the tem- 
ple of Zeus it is hard to find any special meaning in the decoration of the divine throne. 

After all, the same principle applies to the dithyrambs and dramas with their 
wide range of subject. They were all offerings made to Dionysus as acceptable (cf. 
now K. v. Fritz, Review of Religion, Nov. 1945, pp. 24 ff.). So the home of Zeus ap- 
preciated the full Hesiodic range of poetry (Theog. 44 ff.). Art shared with literature 
the subject matter and the freedom of application. Successful work in either had 
charis, an intrinsic quality which evoked pleasure. 

Our sarcophagi have their own modest but conscious monumentality. Here, as in 
all other ancient art and its Coptic sequel, we must not forget the primary purpose, 
to vary and diversify, toxiAAew. You achieved that with adjuncts which seemed 
appropriate. (Do the animals on the Corfu pediment suggest that varied wild life of 
which Artemis was mistress)? You did it also with stories of the past, that heroic 
past, the details of which were variable but the reality undoubted, and with scenes of 
man’s present daily occupations in war and peace. If art sought to instruct, this was 
secondary and far from universal: nor was there any necessary correlation betwéen 
ornament and ritual. 

ok * 


These seem to me to be the normal ancient habits and presuppositions. Cumont 
could indeed reply that in this sepulchral art a new impulse had caused a special 


39 J. M. C. Toynbee, Roman Medallions, pp. 142, 206. 

‘0 Cf. archaic temple reliefs from the Heraion at Capaccio, with Heracles, Leto and Tityos, the 
fight for the Delphic tripod, ete. (P. Zancani Montuoro and U. Zanotti-Bianco, NS. 1937, pp. 339 
ff. and AJA. 1942, pp. 437 ff. The tripod scene is extraordinarily popular on vases; cf. S. B. Luce, 
AJA. 1930, pp. 313 ff.) On the selection of topics for archaic temple sculpture, cf. G. Rodenwaldt, 
Korkyra, ii, pp. 164 ff. 
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meaning to be attached to commonplace scenes. Yet at least many details may rea- 
sonably be regarded as due to the employment of motifs popular as designs, e.g. 
the Dioscuri, heads of Sun and Moon, Ocean etc.“' Further, particularly in the 
third century A.p., there was a strong tendency to elaborate and to introduce 
subsidiary figures.“ So in verse epitaphs, Greek and Latin alike but especially 
Latin, we see a mechanical use of flosculi from classical poets and an extraordinary 
lack of logical sequence.** The writers put down anything that might sound and 
look impressive. To adopt a phrase of Carm. lat. epigr. 1552, A 86, quid non docta 
facit pietas? There were phrases that were just phrases, stories that were just stories, 
and there could be shapes that were just shapes. At a higher level, composition has 
its own existence; there is a Aunstwollen which is independent of any purpose of 
representing concepts. Further, funerary art in particular had its traditions of 
appropriateness. 

Secondly, while symbolic meaning was often attached to stories, the type of mean- 
ing so attached was variable (cf. AJA. 1941, p. 494). Just as Philo will give one 
explanation after another for a story, and all as containing some element of truth, so 
Sallustius -knows the various methods of interpretation. Allegory gave a gloss, or 
rather the possibility of making any one of an indefinite series of glosses upon a 
familiar text (cf. Arnob. v, 34). It had an element of improvisation, and in the 
speech of Tiresias in the Bacchae, as again in Dion’s reference to Phaethon (xxxvi, 
48). His source has given it in a parenthetical way: “‘that is what your Greek story 
means, though you Greeks record only one such catastrophe.” 

Dion tells this as an unfamiliar point which may interest his public (as Vettius 


Valens ix, 8, p. 347, 12 corrects the views of some about the Golden Chain in Homer). 
The Dieburg Mithraeum proves that the interpretation of Phaethon found ac- 
ceptance within the sphere of Magian influence, not that such acceptance was 
general, or that it put its stamp on the story as it was employed in the world at large. 

We shall consider later the use of Pythagorean allegorization and the predomi- 


'V. Schoenebeck, ARW. xxxiv, 1937, p. 64, rightly remarks on the neutrality from a Christian 
standpoint of seascapes. I suspect that in spite of some interpretatio Christiana (eg. the view of natalis 
Invicti as Christmas and the idea that Christ was verus Prometheus, verus amor), the Christian use of 
pagan types is due mainly to their apparent lack of meaning rather than to the imputation of new 
meaning. In Passio IV Coronatorum:the stone-cutters are willing to make a representation of the Sun 
Victories, Cupids, but not one of Aesculapius (Cf. H. Delehaye, Les Passions des Martyrs, pp. 328 
ff.). Cf. also E. B. Stebbins, The Dolphin in the Literature and Art of Greece and Rome (Diss. Johns 
Hopkins, 1927, publ. 1929), p. 129, ete. 

Looking backwards, we have reason to suspect a definite continuity of motifs from Etruscan art 
(C. Weickert, Gnomon iii, p. 215; A. Rumpf, Ant. Sarkophagreliefs v, i, p. 180; D. E. L. Haynes, 
PBSR. xv, 1939, p. 29). 

4 Cf. O. Jahn, Arch. Beitr., p. 51; Toynbee, Medallions, p. 153; and note C. Bonner, PAPS. lxxxv, 
1941, p. 87 (conflation of Totenmahl and ship of soul); E. Kiister, Die Schlange, p. 83 (on snake coiled 
around tree); Nock JHS. xlix, p. 125 and n. 2 (on combinations of divine attributes on Roman re- 
publican coins). 

43 E.g. Carm. lat. epigr. 1559, 2121 and the Tibullus motifs in 1233, 1109 (with the instruction to 
tell of the dead person’s glorification, in the manner which Romulus-Quirinus employed. The Venus of 
this poem is not a concealed Isis but simply the goddess of love magnified by the lover. Tibull. i, 6, 
83; Hor. C. iii, 26, illustrate Tibull. i, 3, 57-8). Cf. R. B. Lattimore, Themes, p. 68, n. 353, on phrases 
which conveniently completed a line; C. B. Welles, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxiv, pp. 81, 89. There were 
analogies at a higher cultural level; ef. H. Hobein, De Maximo Tyrio, p. 24. 
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nance of Stoic allegorization. Here it should be emphasized that analogies from the 
Middle Ages may be misleading. In the Middle Ages elaboration was individual, but 
there was so much of a universally accepted core of belief and an agreed frame of 
reference. It was very different in the Graeco-Roman world. Plain physical allegory 
was commonplace: Marsyas could bear the special sense mentioned above (p. 141), 
and again to Aristides Quint. ii, 18, p. 65 (Cumont, p. 147) his suspension could also 
typify the dark and windy region (appointed for sinners) ; but he could also, and far 
more often, serve as a type of pathos and his sculptured type was on occasion 
artistic shorthand for the Roman Forum and the rights which it implied.“ To return 
to Phaethon, his story for Ovid had a simple meaning; magnis tamen excidit ausis 
(Met. ii, 328). The scene was represented in a Hellenistic mausoleum at Belevi near 
Ephesus; the representation of the Heliades, as attested by an inscription, suggests 
that here, too, the meaning intended was one of pathos. In Nero’s Golden House, as 
on gems, the story was presumably just a theme for artistic skill.“* Admittedly, 
cosmology and psychology came to have much in common in smaller groups under 
the empire, as Phaethon’s fire and Deucalion’s flood were associated. Nevertheless, 
the Mithraic adaptation of the type of Phaethon probably referred to the cosmic 
process and not to anything like individual salvation; for such evidence as we have 
indicates that man’s destiny was here conceived in terms of the ascent of the soul 
after death and not of corporate resurrection at the end.“ 

Again, Aristides Quintilianus gives indeed the explanation quoted earlier for the 
bonds which Hephaestus laid upon Ares and Aphrodite (ii, 17, p. 64). But he also 
uses the story of this irregular union as a contrast with the seemly conduct of 


Odysseus (ii, 9, p. 51) and makes the chains a moral warning to the Phaeacians 
(ii, 10, p. 53; ef. the moral interpretation rejected by Arnobius v, 41). The cosmic 
explanation of the Dioscuri is sufficiently attested. Nevertheless, any ordinary an- 
cient, reading of them or seeing their familiar type, would think rather of their 
human story, their alternate deaths,’ their attainment of heaven for merit; or again 
there would come to him the idea of the Dioscuri as something like ministering an- 


“Cf. C. Bonner, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxvii, p. 333. For Marsyas as purely pathetic, ef. Philostr. Jun. 
Imag. 2. 

% Philostr. Imag. i, 11, 1, interprets the Phaethon story as being to the wise an excess of the fiery 
element, but to poets and painters, horses and a chariot (a significant contrast). This may have been 
common but did not involve any consequences for the soul. Pythagoreans prior to Aristotle inter- 
preted the story as giving the origin of the Milky Way, other thinkers as giving that of the Zodiac, 
while some stories spoke of a translation of Phaethon to heaven. ‘ 

For the sarcophagi, the likeliest explanation (if any save that the story is classical be needed), is 
offered by Ovid and confirmed by a papyrus lament (Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. 37 ff., no. 51) interpreted 
by G. Manteuffel, De opusculis Graecis Aegypti . . . (Trav. soc. lettres de Varsovie i, xii, 1930), pp. 
63, 185 ff., as a lament on a dead boy perhaps called Phosphoros. In any event, it was a most popular 
story, in art as in literature. 

6 Cf. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxv, pp. 350 ff. and Gnomon xii, p. 607, n. 3. Dio xxxvi, 55, speaks of 
the creation of a new universe much better and brighter than the present world: yes, but it is that 
“‘as being younger,” &te ved@tepov, as the world was in its youth. This is a cyclic process, not the 
Messianic making of a new heaven and new earth. Later we consider evidence from Artemidorus. In 
i, 2, p. 6, he insists on a cosmic interpretation for dreams of cosmic disaster: iv, 58, p. 237, the de- 
struction of the sky ranks with other impossibilities). 

47 This could be implied in the representation of two winged boys, one with raised torch, one with 
lowered, on a stucco discussed by Cumont, p. 73. 
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gels or saints powerful to aid at sea or in battle—the last attribute being strong in 
Italian tradition. They might again be attendant deities as in Apuleius Met. x, 31, 
where they squire Juno.*® 

On one sarcophagus Selene when approaching Endymion is represented as a bride. 
Cumont produces evidence for a philosophic interpretation of the story as illustrat- 
ing human destiny and involving an idea of an eternal marriage and a certain 
religiosité. While there is no denying the existence of the allegory, was not the or- 
dinary implication of the tale simply a proverbial sleep in a mildly idyllic atmos- 
phere? For a number of myths the philosophic interpretations cancel one another.** 

Thirdly, Cumont has shown that writers under the empire ascribed to Pythagoras 
or Pythagoreans the main ideas which he finds in the sarcophagi.*This is so with the 
two hemispheres and their opposition (though it will be remarked that this feature 
does not apply to the Dioscuri), with the ideas that the soul is of the substance of the 
atmosphere, that on death it finds its place in the air or in the moon, sun, or stars, 
that the sage is of a higher order, that the sage after death enjoys table fellowship 
with the gods. Some of these ascriptions are not very well authenticated, but it might 
even be alleged in support of the hypothesis that thinkers were very ready to credit 
Pythagoras with such things. 

We must grant to Cumont that Pythagoreanism was a greater continuing factor in 
ancient life than used to be thought. Its strength in South Italy in the fifth and fourth 
centuries and its importance to Plato, like Aristotle’s interest in it, are familiar.*° 
From around 300 to around 100 B.c. it was less active but need not be thought to 
have disappeared in Magna Graecia. Here there was also a strong and independent 
interest in the kindly deities of the Afterlife and in the heroic state as something 
which could be ascribed to men. The continued vitality of Pythagorean ideas is 
made likely by Ennius and by the cognate books of Numa, “found” and destroyed 
in 181.5! 

From around 100 B.c. the name of Pythagoras counted for a good deal. To be sure, 
it was sometimes attached to plain statements of cyclical process and even to 
simple morality and political idealism; * its esoteric connotations were widely known 


‘8 Cf. a Roman lamp mentioned by Bethe, RE. v, 1123, showing Dioscuri with Pluto and Cerberus. 
An Etruscan mirror with Dioscuri on either side of Meleager (K. Lehmann, .irt Bulletin xxviii, 1945, 
p. 11, fig. 26) admits of a mythological explanation, since the Dioscuri took part in the Calydonian 
hunt; but essentially it represents an application of the popular type of this pair standing on either 
side of a figure (above all Helen or another goddess). 

49 Cf. Arist. Quint. ii 9, p. 49, 38, pe@dSo1s TK dvayKatia; Plut. Amat. 17, p. 762A 
(on the difficulty of eliciting truth from Egyptian myth). 

50 For the tradition note the fragment of Euxitheus discussed by Wellmann, RE. vi, 1539. For the 
South Italian continuity of piety, cf. the finds at Tarentum and Locri. We shall consider later the 
opposition of Pythagoreanism and Dionysiac cult; following the remarks of H. J. Rose, JHS. lv, 1935, 
p. 260, I am inclined to suspect that early Pythagoreanism stood to Orphic literature somewhat as 
that literature stood to the worship of Dionysus, as a reform movement, though in less radical opposi- 
tion. 51 Cf. A. Delatte, Bull. Acad. Belg. 1936. 

5? The Picture of Cebes claims to be dedicated by a man who had followed a Pythagorean and 
Parmenidean life (ii, 2, p. 2), though not by Plato’s friend (v. Arnim, RE. xi, 102), and is entirely 
practical and without otherworldliness. Cf. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxiii, 1940, p. 312. In view of 
J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre, p. 113 and W. Theiler, Gnomon vii, 1931, p. 105 f., further study of Sextus 
and Demophilus is desirable. 
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and commonly esteemed. In particular, speculations as to the occult properties of 
numbers (e.g. in relation to birth and life) often quoted such sources. Varro did 
much to popularize them, and we see from Censorinus, who followed him closely, 
that this was treated as a matter of learning (1, 6: ea philologis commentariis).So also 
Celsus and Dio Cassius (cf. n. 88) employ notions of musical theory such as were 
associated with Pythagoreanism in order to explain the planetary order used in the 
names of the days of the week, and Dio refers to this, as to his alternative explana- 
tion, as not hard to understand. 

The elder Pliny (xxxv, 160) records that many, including Varro, chose to be 
buried in the Pythagorean way. He reports this without sarcasm, and clearly does 
not assert or imply that this preference involved adhesion to Pythagorean beliefs as 
to the Hereafter, with which he could have no sympathy, or to their way of life in 
general. Nevertheless, the possibility of some association in the popular mind be- 
tween Pythagorean practice and happiness in the other life is shown by Lucian, 
VH. ii, 28. Rhadamanthys tells Lucian to remember certain rules, which are a 
parody of Pythagorean symbola (cf. M. Caster, Etudes sur Alexandre, p. 65) in order 
to improve his hopes of arriving at the Island. This is caricature, probably of 
Antonius Diogenes, but it shows the intelligibility, if not the familiarity, of the 
concept. 

Certainly Pythagoras was to the world at large the patron saint of philosophy, and 
the founding father of belief in immortality and of the disciplined life in preparation 
for it. So also his symbola and their double meanings were a familiar phenomenon 
(cf. Fronto ii, p. 48, Haines; Menand. Rhet., p. 36, Burs.). In view of this known 
inherent habit of finding hidden significances, it is natural that Pythagorean in- 
terpretations of myth found their way into the exegesis of Homer * and could reach 
the mythological handbooks which Cumont supposes to have been available to the 
artists and to be responsible for their symbolic use of mythology.™ It should be added 
that historical criticism was not common and that few were disposed to question the 
authority of anything that passed under the name of Pythagoras or of any early 
Pythagorean, or to be impressed by differences of teaching. There were, strictly 
speaking, no “‘ Neopythagoreans;”’ there were Pythagoreans — just as there were not 
Neoplatonists, there were Platonikoi. They were not like Academy, Lyceum, Stoa, 
Garden; they had no visible Mother School, with its succession of recognized heads. 
Rather the name of Pythagoras and the teachings ascribed to them, with the 

53 To Cumont’s evidence add Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M., pp. 140 ff., no. 175, coinciding as it does with 
[Plut.] V. Poes. Hom. ii, 145 ff. ((Plut.] ii, 148, is parallel to Arist. Quint. ii, 14, p. 58, as Jahn notes 
ad loc.). So again Pythagorean interpretation appears to have influenced the current ancient an- 
alysis of ritual categories (Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxvii, 1944, p. 164). 

64 Cumont finds possible Pythagoreanism also in the enlargement of the letter Y in names in various 
Roman epitaphs (p. 429 ff.: cf. n. 25 above): in CIL. xi, 6435 (revised text of Carm. lat. epigr. 434) 
dogmata Pythagorae sensusque meavi sophorum, et lyricos legi, legi pia carmina Homeri (but the subject 
died at the age of ten, which makes his claims even more remarkable than those of Josephus in his 
Vita; and dogmata Pythagorae probably means just arithmetic, cf. J. Whatmough, AJP. lvii, 1936, 
p. 488. Could a good Pythagorean say taetraque Tartarei sidera possideo? That is just a phrase; cf. 
Lattimore Themes, p. 82). On the Panticapaeum epitaph (33 n.), cf. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxiii, 
1940; it reflects ordinary gnomic thought. Yet Mesomedes thought the name of Pythagoras appro- 
priate for a cosmic hymn to Nature. 
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elaborations which came into being, were like the Orphic poems, a perennial fount; 
some drew from it and some mocked. 

We must be cautious; while Pythagorean allegory enjoyed some dissemination, it 
was far from being anything like as familiar as the Stoic allegory in physical terms. 
In general, the revival of Pythagoreanism remained a thing apart, known and 
respected but exotic.** Pythagoras was the Greek counterpart of the legendary sages 
of the Near East, Trismegistus and Zoroaster, with the revelation which preceded 
Plato (cf. Macrob. S. Sc. i, 11, 1) and a life story which was both elaborated and 
copied in all its capacity for inspiring mavor e longinquo reverentia. 

So in Plutarch’s Table Talk the Pythagorean interlocutor explains his symbols, so 
far as they may be revealed to the uninitiated. Though remembering that the 
funerary art under discussion belonged to men of a certain measure of wealth and 
potential cultivation, can we suppose that Pythagorean meanings were intended 
and sometimes understood over so large a range? *’ Gerasa produced one Nicomachus. 

The name of Pythagoras grew in importance and the aura around it became 
brighter; this is emphatically so in the world in which Clement of Alexandria grew 
up. In spite of this, just as Cicero referred to Pythagoras but did not quote Pythag- 
oreans in the way in which he quoted the standard contemporary schools, so now 
Galen, with all his breadth, neither listened to Pythagorean teachers nor recorded 
any excerpting of Pythagorean books. He recommended and practised the daily 
moral self-discipline which he like others ascribed to Pythagoras (trepi wuyijs 
tTraddv i, vi, 30: Scripta minora, ed. Marquardt, i, 23), but this was a commonplace. 
Otherwise, the use of indexes has yielded to me only one other reference: it is 
Galen’s statement that Socrates and Pythagoras did not write (In Hippocr. de Nat. 
Hom. xv, 68 K.: CMG. v, ix, 1, p. 36, 22). 

There is a further objection. In this funerary art no cycle of story is more popular 
than that of Dionysus, and many of Cumont’s themes (e.g. seascapes) are linked 
to it. Now a work of Philolaus bore the name Bakchai, and a Neopythagorean could 
be said to use the phrase “Bacchants of total abstinence.” ** There was Platonic 

56 Heraclit. Qu. does not mention Pythagoras. For the popularity of Stoic physical explanations, 
cf. J. Amann, Die Zeusrede des Ailios Aristeides and O. Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus, pp. 105 ff.; P. 
Oxy. 1381, 172; Carm. lat. epigr. 254. Nilsson, ARW. xxiii, 1925, p. 180, may well be right in regarding 
Juno on the Juppiter column at Mainz as representing Hera as equated with air; we have gems with 
Pan as t&v (but gems were made to order, as can be seen from our amuletic and Gnostic gems), and 
this idea was perhaps implied in the decoration of Hadrian’s villa; cf. Lehmann, Art Bulletin xxviii, 3). 

56 Cf, again Aul. Gell. i, 9; Antholog. Pal. xiv, 1. 

57 We are not dealing with a single region, e.g. a part of Syria or Anatolia in which types which 
would have been puzzling to an outsider were current and presumably understood; cf. Nock, Gnomon 
xii, p. 607, n. 4, on the apparent paucity of interrelations between esoteric forms of belief. 

88 Hist. Phil. and Mepi ewtropio tov (xiv, 567K) are spurious. It is not likely that full examination 
of Galen would reveal much more. It is curious and perhaps significant that a man with philosophic 
interests such as Galen had should show less interest than Quintilian. Cf. again M. Caster, Lucien 
et la pensée religieuse, pp. 40 ff., on allusions in Lucian. Many as they are, they amount to no more 
than a witty development of the possibilities of transmigration (much as in Elizabethan drama; cf. 
H. Levin, Philological Quart. xxii, 1943, pp. 231 ff.), and some mockery at the expense of recent or 
contemporary figures interested in the occult and using the name of Pythagoras in support of their 
pretensions. The parody of Antonius Diogenes is not in the first instance mockery at Pythagorean 


ideas as such (n. 10, above). Cf. Caster, pp. 286 ff., on Lucian’s references to the Afterlife. 
59 Philostrat. Apoll. Ty. ii, 37; H. Lewy, Sobria ebrietas, pp. 66 ff. 
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precedent for the underlying idea, which gave us Philo’s “sober drunkenness.” 
Pythagorean texts (e.g. the Carmen Aureum) emphasized the duty of observing 
inherited rites, which would include those of Dionysus, and Plut. Is.0s. 30, p. 363A, 
quotes Pythagorean schematism which found a place for Dionysus; but all the same, 
the Pythagorean god was Apollo, not Dionysus, and little is said of Dionysus in 
Pythagorean legend; a glance at indexes shows that. The revived interest in this way 
of life deprecated the use of wine and the passionate frenzy of the Maenad.* (The 
evidence of Philostratus is significant for our purpose since it presents the Pythag- 
orean ideal as it might reach wider circles). The spiritualization of Dionysiac ecstasy, 
and of ecstasy in general comes from Plato; the Pythagorean aimed rather at 
discipline. Accordingly, if there is symbolism in the Dionysiac scenes it could hardly 
be Pythagorean. So also there are many representations of hunting. Pythagoras 
disapproved of the taking of animal life, in this as in other ways, while Plato ap- 
proved such forms of the hunt as involved endurance and the matching of your 
strength against that of an animal, and the now popular Xenophon passed and 
probably with reason as the author of a glowing eulogy on hunting.*' Such symbols 
would not fit a Pythagorean origin, for if they were symbols, it would only be a small 
minority that could sense the hidden truths. To the world at large such representa- 
tions might have been an encouragement to persevere in their evil ways.” 
Fourthly, if we waive the name of Pythagoreanism and consider the problem as 
that of the spiritual view of life and its expression in symbols, great difficulties 
remain. The attitude was not altogether uncommon in the empire and in the Rome 
of Plotinus, the Rome in which he had his Port Royal and beyond it he counted for 
so much, repercussions in art are likely. Yet they could hardly come into being 
except when there was a strong feeling among influential men, since the artist as 
artist was in limited touch with the progress of ideas. There was reflection in places 


6° Cf. Philostr. vi, 11; in ii, 33, he has a story of Dionysus and Herakles having been repelled by 
hurricane and lightning when invading India (which is significant in view of the popularity of the 
Indian conquest as a subject on sarcophagi). Foreign criticism of Dionysus-worship in vi, 20, is not 
answered; to be sure, that is so with the criticisms of the number theory in iii, 30 (Philostr. may have 
had a personal antipathy to it; J. Miller, Philol. li, 1892, p. 144). Again, in ii, 7, ExBaxyever is used 
in sens péjoratif. On wine cf. Iambl. VP. 13, 107. 

Cf. again Arist. Quint. ii, 4 f., pp. 41 f., where enthousiasmos is one of the affections of the soul 
which need the healing touch of music (though it is of divine origin, ii, 4, p. 41, and the word is used 
more favorably and coupled with the idea of Gywos, sublimity in ii, 15, p. 60). 

* For the ban on hunting cf. Iambl. VP. 100; also Eudox. ap. Porph. VP. 7. For Plato, cf. Laws 
824 (cf. Plut. 91C); for Xenophon, cf. Jaeger, Paideia iii, p. 177. Cumont (p. 344, n. 1) notes a scene 
of sacrifice to Dionysus (he sees an allusion to the art type of Mithras, but is it not an application of 
the earlier type of Nike sacrificing, etc., from which the Mithraic type was adapted? Cf. Fr. Saxl, 
Mithras, p. 11 f.). Quite apart from the view of Apoll. Ty. ap. Eus. PE. iv, 13, that no offering is ap- 
propriate to the Supreme Being, Neopythagoreanism had a general aversion against animal sacrifice. 

Note also Porph. VP. 15; Pyth. advice to endure fatigue of athletics, but not to seek prizes. 

6 Cf. the Delphic oracle quoted in Porphyr. V. Plot. Later we have striking evidence in Firmicus 
Maternus Math. i, 7, 14-22, a long excursus on his death; I do not think that Firmicus ever re- 
fers to a contemporary in such a way (his general politic allusions to the Imperial power are naturally 
not relevant), and the passage is significant both in itself and in the fact that it stands in an extended 
introduction written to make a good impression upon readers. Cf. again Amm. Mare. xxi, 14, 5. 
Later Firmicus uses the phrase Pythagoras etiam et noster Porphyrius (Math. vii, I, 1). 

83 Cf. Rodenwaldt, CAH. xii, p. 557. 
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where you might not expect it, as is shown by the epitaph of an Imperial cavalry- 
man, but not enough to account for the symbolism as postulated. 

The art of the sarcophagus flourished from the end of the Flavian dynasty on- 
wards. In these years the dominant attitudes were those of classicist culture and 
practical action, with a strong emphasis on plain morality and the control of the 
passions (notably anger), a matter of fact belief in direct divine action by miracle 
or sign, and some predilection for the idea of survival without any preoccupation 
or precision of thought about it (Animula vagula blandula had pathos, but not too 
much currency). Even after Plotinus, Porphyry addressed his plea for vegetarianism 
“neither to those who pursue sordid trades, nor to athletes of the body, not to 
soldiers, not to sailors, not to rhetoricians, not to those who have undertaken the 
life of affairs, but to a man who has reflected on who he is and whence he has come 
and whither he ought to be hastening” (Abst. i, 27).* To be sure, Porphyry was ask- 
ing people to give up something, and to make a sacrifice which could arouse com- 
ment (Sen. Ep. 108). 

Nevertheless, his antithesis has a wider significance. It involves an intensification 
of the traditional contrast between the life of the philosopher and that of the 
worldling, an intensification again of an older interest in the problem of whence and 
whither. This intensification had developed gradually and the dissemination of such 
feeling is strikingly illustrated by Tertullian De anima and by Arnobius ii. We see it 
in the popularity over the empire of various Gnostic sects and later of Manichaeism; 
we see it in the critics of the Gnosties, in the Hermetica, and in the Chaldaic Oracles 
and their repercussions on Mithraism. We see something of it at a reasoned Platonic 
level in Max. Tyr. vii, 5, p. 81; x, 9, p. 125 f. 

These are facts which are not to be minimized. In spite of them, and in spite of the 
fact that Alexander of Abonutichus used the name of Pythagoras and some ideas 
associated with that name, the evidence of Galen and of Hadrianic and Antonine 
thought in general, the evidence even of Apuleius with all his interest in piety and in 
the Hereafter, make it hard for us to see a Neopythagorean symbolism as responsible 
for the funerary art then acceptable to cultivated society up and down the Roman 
empire. Much of the thought discussed by Cumont comes to us through Numenius 
and Porphyry: it is at least doubtful whether it had substantial currency earlier 
outside narrow circles. 

A little later we shall discuss the evidence of epitaphs. One point arising from them 
must be stated now—their steady reiterated emphasis on the fact of death, on the 
loss of life. Epitaphs now assert and now deny survival: far more often they are 
silent upon it, but they tell constantly of the passage from light to darkness, from 
the world of the living to the world of shades. 


The living are the living 
And dead the dead will stay 


64 Anth. Pal. vii, 363. The garrison at Dura was perhaps entertained by a homeristes (Immerwahr, 
Dura Reports ix, i). 

65 Cf. Nock, Gnomon, xii, p. 609. There is a telling phrase in Porph. Abst. iii, i, thy &AnO7 Te Spot 
Kal Tlu@aydpeiov 6€av; cf. Arist. Qu. iii, 7, p. 75, 25: avtous Te yvdvTes kai 

66 On Arnob. ii, ef. A. J. Festugiére in Mémorial Lagrange, pp. 97 ff. 
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Beyond doubt the thought of the Muses adorned death as it did life. Philosophy 
was the greatest mousike (Phaedo 61 A), and even Propertius speaks of the study of 
the universe with an enthusiasm which can recall Virgil’s. At another level of studies 
we read of a dead man translating plays of Menander, ne more pecoris otio trans- 
fungerer.” But his moral is not “look to a happy Hereafter,”’ but “do not cling to the 
rocks of life, since there is ready for us a haven of rest.” So in Ovid’s elegy on 
Tibullus the Muses shed a& radiance on death, but give no specific felicity —and, as 
has been remarked, Ovid was acquainted with Pythagorean ideas. Human dignity 
and not a heaven was usually the reward envisaged. Epicteta on Thera meant that, 
and hardly more.** 

Further, we may recall the moving words of Quintilian about a son who had died 
in his tenth year, a master of “both languages”’ (Inst. Orat. vi, pr. 11). There is no 
hint of the scholar’s heaven. You might say that Quintilian felt his loss too deeply 
to express even such a possibility as Tacitus indicates at the end of his Agricola. 
Nevertheless, Quintilian knew Pythagorean ideas, e.g. that the lyre imitated the 
harmony of the universe (i, 10, 12; ef. i, 10, 10, musice linked to knowledge of divine 
things) and that the lyre should be used at the times of awakening and going to 
sleep (ix, 4, 12),®* as well as the proverbial ipse dixit (xi, 1, 27; in xii, 1, 19 we read 
that Pythagoras wished to be called studiosus sapientiae, not sapiens). 

If we are sceptical about the “‘interpretation”’ of mythical scenes and have some 
reservations as to Muses, we may be yet more cautious about that of scenes of every- 
day life. To adapt a phrase from Erman, they are a piece of the joyous world outside; 
something of life as the dead man had seen it; something of what one who died as a 
child might have grown up to see and share (cf. Aristoph. Nub. 69).7° Shall we say, a 
piece of the joyous world outside in those aspects which were of good repute? If 
there are overtones, they are moral and activist. In discussing representations of 
hunting, Cumont does justice to the idea that the Roman virtutes are shown (pp. 
447 ff.). Is not this, as combined with an artistic tradition, the whole story? Is not the 
banquet sometimes associated with the hunt simply a good dinner after hard and 
dangerous (and therefore honorable) exercise, or a glorified Totenmahl, without any 
appreciable suggestion of happiness hereafter? For the hunt, as for other types 
(p. 165, below), the analogies on Roman medallions, as studied by J. M. C. Toynbee 
(Roman Medallions, pp. 225 f.: ef. p. 135), are very striking. 

As Dr. G. M. A. Hanfmann remarks to me, it is natural to interpret many funerary 
representations as looking backwards to the dead man’s life (or the kind of life which 
could with dignified propriety be ascribed to him), rather than as looking forward to 
whatever destiny might be his in the Hereafter.7) Even the masks, which are no 

87 Carm. lat. epigr. 97. 

68 TG, xii, iii, 330; ef. Nock, JHS. xlvii, 1927, p. 152. Cf. n. 20, and CIL. x, 2875 sei fieri potuisset, 
aeternam incolumit(atem) Musae donassent. 

69 The Stoic Diodotus followed Pythagorean practice (Cic. T. D. v, 113); ef. Quintil. i, 10, 32 on 
the lyre as quieting youths. 

70 Cf. H. Bloch, AJA. 1944, p. 215, on sculpture buried with the dead at Isola Sacra. For the occu- 
pations to which a child might have grown up, cf. the representation of him as teaching while the 
Muses listen. For children playing at being athletes, gladiators etc., cf. Epictet. iii, 15, 5. 


1 Cf. P. Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, p. 182. The representations on the Igel column look 
both backwards and forwards. 
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doubt often decorative and sometimes Dionysiac, could hint at the idea of the dead 
man as having played his part on the stage of life. To us “all the world’s a stage” is a 
mere metaphor; to the dying Augustus it was not. So again the race course can sug- 
gest life’s course, as it has now been run (Luer. ii, 79; Censorin. 14, 5). After all, 
funerary practice in general has relatively little to do with ideas of survival on some 
other plane; it is concerned with the disposal of the body. 

Fifthly, the evidence of epitaphs, as it can be studied in R. B. Lattimore’s Themes 
in Greek and Latin Epitaphs, and earlier in A. J. Festugiére, L’/déal religieux des 
Grecs et  Evangile, pp. 143 ff., A. Brelich, Aspetti della morte nelle iscrizioni se- 
polcrali, is in general adverse to the symbolic interpretation of funerary art. Such 
an inscription as Kaibel, Epigr. gr. 651 suggested Pythagoreanism long ago, and 
elsewhere we have references to the antithesis of soul and body (Lattimore, p. 29 f.), 
to a return of the soul to its source, once even to its being purified of the body 
(Cumont, Stud. Pont. iii, p. 102 f., no. 86; ef. Aristid. Rh. Heracl. i, 58 Dindorf), 
elsewhere to contempt for love of life (e.g. Kaibel 463, 649; cf. Virg. Aen. vi, 721. Cf. 
again €Autpov in the model epitaph in Lucian, Demon. 44), to a flight of the soul 
upwards or to its being carried off like Kore, etc. There are also many inscriptions 
which speak of a happy Afterlife in the Islands of the Blessed, in Elysium, or in the 
sky, sometimes with alternative possibilities. This is partly but not wholly a matter 
of literary reminiscence. The epitaphs indicate a feeling for the status of the mousikos 
aner, and for Dionysiac bliss, as well as for the idea of a home in the sky for souls. 

Nevertheless, the references in epitaphs to myth normally illustrate the inevita- 
bility of death or set the deceased in a heroic context. Again, when epitaphs (pri- 
marily literary) explain the decoration of a tomb, it is in common sense terms: 
the cock refers to fighting, etc., the eagle suggests excellence or a soaring spirit, and 
the Siren is a type of grief.”* Again, a ship is shown to refer to the last voyage.” It is 
exceptional to find an eagle on a Roman stele, ascribed to the third century A.p., 
with an epitaph explaining that this means that the tomb is empty; the dead man 
lay in Etruria.” (The raised hands asking for vengeance are sometimes so explained 
in an accompanying text; in effect, they perpetuate a human gesture of appeal).” 

The epitaphs are silent on much. To be sure, epitaphs in verse go further than 
non-Christian epitaphs in prose, in which denial and doubt are repeatedly expressed 
but positive belief is very rare.** Do not we ourselves use quotations, scriptural or 

2 Cf. R. Weisshiiupl, Grabgedichte, pp. 71 ff.; in Carm. lat. epigr. 1552B, 13 ff. (as in Artemidor. 
ii, 42, p. 147), the cock is the creature that awakens all with his voice. In Arist. Ath. Pol. 7, a horse 
shows that the dead man was a knight. The Siren belonged to funerary art by an old tradition. 

73 A. Salat, BCH. xliv, 1920, p: 356; for possible overtones cf. p. 167, below. 

7 Cumont, Et. syr., p. 89 f. For popular attitudes towards representations we have the evidence 
of the Jon (p. 149, above), Herodas iv, the various ekphraseis (e.g. nn. 44-5 above), and a graffito 
“*Sotion found the meaning of the relief,’ Twticv epe thy Tis &vayAugiis. (P. Perdrizet — 
G. Lefebvre, Graffites grecs du Memnonion d’ Abydos), 23, no. 130), and, above all, the epigrams on 


works of art in the Greek Anthology (conveniently collected by P. Vitry, RA. 1894). 

7% In Mendel, Cat. Sculpt. (Constantinople) iii, p. 311, the hands are an appeal for protection, not 
vengeance. 

7% For NON FVI NON SVM NON CVRO and variants in verse as well as prose, cf. Cumont, 
p. 89, n. 1 (with L. Robert, Collection Froehner, p. 123 f.). I ascribe such expressions not to Epicurean- 


ism, but to proverbial philosophy of the type illustrated by J. Quasten, RM. liii, 1938, p. 54, and Nock, 
Sallustius, xxxii ff. and Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxiii. 
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other, for ideas it might not occur to us to state in a bald outright manner? Again 
epitaphs naturally emphasize the sorrow of the bereaved and the funerary offerings 
which they bring. Suggestion in art could easily outrun suggestion even in verse: 
and yet there is too sharp a discrepancy between the epitaphs and the Pythagorean- 
ism or equivalent ascribed to the funerary art. 

This view is strengthened by a glance at Artemidorus and his book on the inter- 
pretation of dreams, written in the latter part of the second century of our era. 
Artemidorus disliked Pythagoristai (ii, 69, p. 161, ed. Hercher), presumably rivals 
professing to have a system derived from Pythagoras and grouped with physiog- 
nomists, ete.77 But he was a practical man and his book claims to rest on wide ex- 
perience as well as wide reading. Surely men’s dreams and the accepted interpreta- 
tions of them must show something of current hopes and fears and fancies.7* What 
does Artemidorus indicate? 

For kings and superior persons to ride on an eagle means death, since that is the 
usual complimentary representation (ii, 20, p. 112).7? Men dream of going down to 
Hades, which means unsuccess to the prosperous and relief to the distressed (ii, 55, 
p. 152 f.), but they also dream of being led up to heaven by Hermes, and this be- 
tokens exceeding happiness,*® unless you are ill, when it means death (iv, 72, 
p. 246 f.). Life is a prison, death is escape; that sounds like the tradition of Orphism, 
Pythagoras, and Plato, but Artemidorus adds: “‘and destruction”’ (iii, 60, p. 192). 
The dead change to earth (i, 80, p. 82) — which does not mean anything in particular, 
for we too say “ashes to ashes and dust to dust.”’ The body is the garment (iv, 30, 
p. 221) or abode (i, 80, p. 81; cf. also 1, 14, p. 19) of the soul and the soul leaves 
the’ body as a snake (elsewhere “sacred and initiated,” iv, 67, p. 243) leaves its 
slough (v, 40, p. 261), and is thought to live elsewhere (v, 43, p. 262). It has some- 
thing akin to the surrounding air (ii, 60, p. 155), and may possess a prophetic gift 
(iv, 2, p. 206). 


Among affirmations in prose I do not count the use of theos in inscriptions in Asia Minor (C. B. 
Welles, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxiv, 1941, p. 91), and hardly athanatoi (Lattimore, Themes, p. 50); but 
perhaps aeternae animae in CIL. vi, 9240 (where it takes the place of Dis Manibus), Gaionas animula 
(CIL. vi, 32316) and probably 6e& X&pis Baooapis in CIL. v, 3382 (the woman’s name was Bassaris). 
We should certainly reckon as such cuius spiritus inter deos receptus est; sic enim meruit (CIL. vi, 
2160, 9663), and the curious epitaph of a member of a guild of Asclepius worshippers at Aenos pub- 
lished by E. Miller, RA. 1873, ii, pp. 84 ff. (not earlier than second century A.D.) T& 01 Aeyoueva 

Contrast Christian affirmations in prose: e.g. Lattimore, Themes, pp. 301 ff. 

77 For Pythagorean theory cf. Cic. Div. ii, 119. 

78 The Byzantine Achmes, in spite of his schematic character and of the diversified background 
from which his material is drawn (K. Latte, Gnomon, ii, 1926, pp. 418 ff.), has plenty of dreams in- 
volving Christian expectations of the Hereafter. 

For the religious and cultural evidence of Artemidorus, cf. S. Laukamm, ATTEAOS® iii, 1930, pp. 32 
ff. Note his use of vevoyioTa, “it is usually held,” etc., e.g. for the equation of Apollo and Helios (ii, 
35, p. 133), conventional anthropomorphizations of Helios (36, p. 135), Selene as nurturing (ib.), Her- 
mes as conductor of souls (37, p. 141), Aphrodite as Nature and Mother of all (zb., p. 142), Cybele as 
earth (39, p. 145), the gods as in man’s likeness (44, p. 148), the asphodel in the plain of Hades (iii, 
50, p. 188). 

79 There is no doubt on this point, but note that the eagle is also the symbol of kingship, earthly 
and heavenly (Philostr. Imag. ii, 31, 1; Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxix, p. 61, n. 48). On Roman coins 
and medallions it is often‘shorthand for Juppiter.  *° For Hermes in this réle, cf. Petron. 29, 5. 
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Nevertheless, winds, though gods (ii, 34, p. 130), are just winds (ii, 36, p. 138), 
as hunting is hunting (ii, 11, p. 98) and athletes are athletes (i, 57, p. 55) and chari- 
oteers are charioteers (ii, 36, p. 135) —and “nothing more.” “The little Muse has 
died”? meant that a youngest child had died: that sounds relevant to the symbolism, 
but the explanation is simply “‘for the child was sweet and desirable as the Muses 
are”’ (v, 50, p. 263); music has no esoteric connotations (cf. i, 56, p. 52 f.). A purple 
wreath points to death, but the significance lies in the material and a wreath as 
such is neutral (i, 77, p. 70): one of vine or ivy is good for actors but means to others 
bonds or disease. A book denotes a man’s life (people go through both) and being 
reminded of old events (ii, 45, p. 149), harbors indicate friends and benefactors (ii, 
23, p. 116). 

To dream of intercourse with deities is characteristic of one near death (i, 80, 
p. 81), but Artemidorus shows no clear idea of happiness hereafter. One man dreamed 
of being detained by the heroes in the Islands of the Blessed until Agamemnon on 
arriving released him (v, 16, p. 257). To dream of dying meant freedom to a slave 
who was not in favor, for death is freedom from labor (securitas) ; it meant marriage 
to the unmarried (which suggests the symbolism of the Danaids as uninitiated) ; *! 
it meant victory to an athlete, for there is nothing to add to the dead (ii, 49, p. 150). 
The dead no longer have fears or pains, any more than labors (ii, 39, p. 144; 49, p. 
151; 55, p. 153; iv, 64, p. 241; 72, p. 247; v, 30, p. 259; 94, p. 273) —securitas. 

To dream of becoming a god meant becoming a priest or a seer; to the sick it 
meant death, since the dead do not die (iii, 13, p. 173 f.). Elsewhere impossible 
dreams are illustrated by such notions as becoming a god, flying, having horns, 
having gone down to Hades (iv, 1, p. 201). To dine with Kronos proved to mean 
imprisonment (i, 5, p. 12) and to dine with Herakles meant. to share his hard life 
(ii, 37, p. 140), and not, as we might expect, to share his heavenly bliss. ‘To dream 
of intercourse with Selene is good for seafarers, merchants and astronomers, but to 
others portends dropsy (i, 80, p. 81). Selene has also the name of Kore (ii, 36, p. 135), 
but there is no indication that she has any such associations as have been discussed 
here: thus to see your likeness in the moon means not death, but a child (ii, 36, p. 
136). 

In general, the heavenly bodies have a meaning like the stories about them (ii, 
36, p. 137), and much like that which was theirs in astrology, an art which Artemi- 
dorus recognized. Plants used in wreaths suggested the appropriate deity or mythical 
persons (i, 77, pp. 70 ff.; so the narcissus suggests a bad end. The meaning of ivy and 
vine has been noted); so did animals (iv, 56, p. 236; ef. ii, 13, p. 106 for the snake). 
Divine myths receive a physical interpretation. Athena is not only wisdom but, ac- 
cording to philosophers, earth (ii, 35, p. 133), as is Demeter (ii, 39, p. 144-5). The 
tale of Ares, Aphrodite, and Hephaestus is explained with reference to marriage 
(ii, 37, p. 142; v, 39, p. 261. To dream of Ares and Hephaestus foretells a quarrel; 
iv, 73, p. 247). Accepted stories mean events like their conclusions (iv, 47, p. 229 f.: 
Persian and Trojan wars on a footing). Even if the tale is not true, its general 
acceptance gives it such meaning: but such stories as the Gigantomachy are outworn 


81 For the parallelism of marriage and death, ef. ii, 49, p. 150, 61, p. 155 f., iv, 30, p. 222 
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and full of nonsense and mean either nothing or vain hopes, unless the physical 
explanation is accepted (iv, 47, p. 230. A dream of becoming Endymion and being 
loved by the Moon meant success as a student of the stars; that corresponded to a 
current explanation of the story). 

Demeter, Kore, and the figure called Iakchos are good for initiates and farmers 
(ii, 39, p. 144). The Dioscuri are saviors in this world (ii, 37, p. 141) and the deities 
of the sea betoken just what their mood suggests (ii, 38, p. 143). Ocean and Tethys 
are bad except for philosophers and soothsayers (ii, 39, p. 145). Dionysus is good 
for farmers, merchants and actors; also because of a supposed etymology (A1évucos 
—Siavveiv) for men in a crisis; to the luxurious and above all to children he means 
dangers and a happy issue from them, in accordance with his story and its physical 
explanation. Curiously enough, his rout, except Silenus, betoken great upsets and 
dangers, and to dance in honor of the god is bad except for slaves (ii, 37, p. 140 f; ef. 
iv, 39, p. 225). Here the contrast with actual epitaphs, let alone symbolism as 
postulated by us, is striking—the more so, since Artemidorus comes from the 
Greek world of Asia Minor, and Dionysus was strongly established here in private 
guilds as well as in public worships. Finally, for Artemidorus the Totenmahl was 
just a meal at the grave, with the dead man as host (v, 82, p. 271). 

(iv) To come to the positive side, which has been touched upon occasionally, the 
time at which Roman funerary art emerges is significant. Mythological scenes had 
been common on Etruscan urns. The Greek world knew the Totenmahl and other 
scenes of parting as a funerary ceremonial. South Italy had its terracottas of the dei- 
ties of the Underworld and, like Sparta, its representations suggestive of heroization. 
A stele at Erythrae has a significant ivy leaf and elsewhere we see details that look 
Dionysiac. But there is very little of mythological representation after the early 
archaic period and little else that looks obviously significant, save on monuments 
erected by cities or potentates.* 

The series of monuments studied by Cumont is a sequel if not a consequence of 
the revival of Pythagorean and Platonic ideas in the first century B.c. The idea of 
the soul as going or even as returning to heaven, as going or returning to the stars, 

® The Erythrae stele is assigned to the second century B.c.; Jacobsthal, Wilamowitz, Nordionische 
Steine (Abh. Berlin, 1909), pp. 13 ff., ef. Festugiére, [déal religieux des Grecs, p. 144, Cumont, La stéle 
du Danseur d’ Antibes (which I am reviewing in JRS.) An ivy leaf is to be distinguished from an ivy 
wreath, which could have theatrical connotations. Cf., n. 35; O. Kern, RE. xvi, 1305 (Maenad on 


Etruscan sarcophagus lid), G. Fredrich, Nachr. Géttingen, 1895, p. 86, n. 69 (vineleaf) A. Briickney, 
AM. xiii, p. 375; and, for general background, L. R. Farnell, Cults, v, pp. 128, 245 ff., Nilsson, Gesch. 
gr. Rel. i, pp. 561 ff. 

Cumont discusses, p. 29, n. 1, the underworld scene on the grave relief of Hieronymus of Rhodes. 
Otherwise, there is little, apart from an occasional Triton or Siren or Nike. 

As for mythological representations such as were produced under the Empire, you have to go back 
to the terracotta plaques on early Attic tombs (G. M. A. Richter, BMMA. NS. i, 1942, pp. 80 ff.), 
and to Clazomenian sarcophagi and to Melian reliefs (if they were attached to coffins; in any event 
there was a wide scope in Beigaben; cf. n. 33, 35 above) to find an analogy in the Greek world proper. 
(The Amazon sarcophagus at Vienna is said to come from Cyprus; Rodenwaldt, Kunst der Antike, 
p. 412; cf. one from Cyprus discussed by Fredrich, p. 80). The Phaethon monument at Belevi (p. 
151 above) may be supposed to be royal or of an approximation to that order. 

For an anticipation in a way of the Roman development in South Russia, cf. Nock, Harv. Theol. 
Rev. xxxiii, p. 303; for isolated minor Hellenistic Amazon and Centaur scenes, cf. Briickner, /.c., pp. 
363 ff. (On the date and purpose of the Chigi relief of the Muses I cannot pronounce). 
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not as a frightened stranger but as one journeying home was common: Pliny’s 
in sublimi sensus animae (NH. vii, 190) tells its story. There was a considerable 
emphasis on merit, as for instance in Propertius iv, 11, 101-2 and, though it is fame 
not heaven, in a saying of Augustus quoted by Suetonius (Aug. 71, 3), Benignitas 
enim mea me ad caelestem gloriam efferet, on which Wilamowitz has remarked in his 
Kleine Schriften v, i, p. 271. There the emphasis is on status as viewed by other 
men: but we see from the Dream of Scipio and from the Sixth Aeneid that similar 
qualifications might lead to a higher destiny in the Hereafter; caeli maxima porta 
patet. The older attitude of suspense or denial was maintained by Cornutus and 
others down to Marcus Aurelius, but there are positive indications of belief. 

The Hellenistic “‘ Praises of Isis” is silent on the Afterlife: P. Ory. 1380, Apul. 
Met. xi, and Aristeides the Rhetorician are not silent.** Again, an epitaph including 
the phrase viva anima deus sum * is on grounds of lettering assigned to the Augustan 
age. Rodenwaldt speaks of inhumation and monumental sarcophagi as correspond- 
ing to something less than a change in their conceptions about death and to some- 
thing more than a mere passing fashion (CAH. xi, p. 793). 

There was an increase in individualism, seen in civic decrees of consolation for the 
bereaved and later in inscriptions recording the initiation or initiations of the dead 
man.* This individualism had various sources: the old sixth-century religious 
movements now grouped as Orphic and Pythagorean, and again the whole rise, 
from Socrates onwards, of the concept that man must busy himself with cultivating 
his soul in awareness of some standard, as Greeks in general cultivated their bodies 
in awareness of the athletic ideal.** The Sixth Aeneid was a symptom and an influ- 


ence. (There is a further factor in the rise of individualism, namely the inclusion in 
the Graeco-Roman cultural orbit of many men from the Near East, men whose 
linkage to the supernatural was individual or familial and not communal). 

The use of mythological scenes on the new scale was highly significant. It gave to 
individuals a dignified setting which had earlier belonged to the dead of Marathon, 
as honored in the Stoa Poikile, and to kings and princes and other great ones of the 
earth, and now too belonged to rulers (e.g. on coins and medallions). Even when the 


83 The silence of astrological texts is not significant; your destiny as it concerned the makers of 
horoscopes essentially ended with the disposal of your body. (Magic did sometimes make promises 
that went beyond; Preisendanz, P. gr. mag. i, 178, i, p. 10). 

8t Carm. lat. epigr. 975. On Plato in general education cf. n. 18 above; also a purple patch in Pausan. 
iv, 32, 4, and treifoya1 in Menander Rhet., p. 122 §6, Burs. In general cf. Friedlaender-Wissowa 
Sitteng. iii, 306 ff., 311. 

85 On consolations ef. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxiii, p. 309. On individualism cf. J. M. C. Toynbee, 
The Hadrianic School, p. 162, and M. B. Ogle, TAPA. lxxiv, 1943, p. 13. See also E. C. Evans, ib. lxxii, 
1941, pp. 96 ff., on the increase of interest in physiognomic study, which may be related to the at- 
titude considered. (Plotin. ii, 9 attacks a particular stridency of individualism in which man discarded 
his loyalty to the cité du monde). 

For the assumption of a dignity such as had belonged to kings, cf. Hite i gr. ad res Rom. iv, 292 
(ca. 130 B.c., which is notably early. A cult image of Diodorus is to be put in a temple). In the Rhine- 
land, the Igel column and the Neumagen monument show a notable rise in self-consciousness on the 
part of a group coming up in the world. 

86 Cf. Galen trepi wuxiis Taddv, 14 (Ser. min., ed Marquardt i, 11, 3); Fr. Pfister, Festgabe Deiss- 
mann, pp. 76 ff.; Jaeger, Paideia, passim. The Galen passage is a good commentary on Hor. Epp. i, 
1, 
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Muses were not represented, mythological scenes gave the context which the Muses 
as well as time had now hallowed: they had all the values of classicism. Dignity was 
given again by scenes of games and hunting, which represented not only the joyous 
life of the world which the dead man had left, but also its strenuous effort and the 
reward thereof. Many ideas could be evoked at one and the same time. Thus the 
wreath was pleasant: banqueters wore it, and so did the dead as guests and hosts 
and as recipients of friendly offerings; and the wreath was also the emblem of 
victory, over opponents or it might be over all that stood in the way of the good life. 
Dignity was given again by a cosmic setting: by putting men against the back- 
ground of the seasons, the sky, the zodiac. 

This cosmic setting was acceptable to wider circles and not merely to the learned. 
We see this in the Pervigilium Veneris, in the hymns of Mesomedes to Isis and 
Nature, in various works of art; in the mention of such abstractions as Nature by 
Artemidorus among deities who might be seen in dreams (ii, 39, p. 146; ef. ib. 37, p. 
142 on Aphrodite); in the popularity of “‘barbarian” cosmogonies; *’ and later in 
the rise of Manichaeism. Apart from more special ideas on the Hereafter, man’s 
destiny was necessarily set on the larger stage made familiar by the practical use of 
astrological methods (cf. Rom. 8, 39) and the spread of the planetary week; ** a stage 


87 On cosmogonies, cf.- Nock, JRS. xxvii, 1937, p. 111; CP. xxxvii, 1942, p. 449, remembering also 
the elaboration of Orphic ideas under the Empire by men who prized the name. On earlier thinking 
in cosmic terms cf. Nilsson, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxiii, pp. 1 ff.; Jaeger, Aristotle; E. Fraenkel, CQ. 
xxxvi, 1942, pp. 10 ff. From the beginnings the gods were related to the universe; but, whereas they had 
been personalities standing out sharply from nature as a background which they controlled, now 
they tended to become powers, or aspects of the power, immanent in nature— without, to be sure, any 
of that loss of sharp outline characteristic of Indian thought. 

The physikos logos (n. 55, above) was an element of religious piety as well as a matter of speculation 
and fancy; and this is one facet of the higher theoretical equation of deities which embraced without 
obliterating the names and epithets and myths which corresponded to local and even to general be- 
liefs and feelings (cf. Nock, Conversion, p. 136 f., and AJP. Ixiii, 1942, pp. 220 ff.). Orph. H. 55 is 
parallel to the Carian relief discussed by E. Peterson, ElZ QEOS, p. 259, n. 2. The same attitude was 
applied to Priapus, a deity minor and novel in cult, but with an obvious capacity for universality 
(Carm. lat. epigr. 1504; Herter, De Priapo, pp. 227, 232, 236). Relevant ideas in Artemidorus have 
been noted above; add ii, 34, p. 130; 35, p. 133: Td aiSépiov, where TUp or 
&8&vaTov would probably have been the cult term (for it cf. J. Keil, Anatolian Studies . . . Buckler, 
p. 124). 

In art a celestial background is old, even pre-Greek (cf. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, pp. 
300 ff., 355 ff., 367; Nock, CR. 1925, p. 173 f.); we see it on the Shield of Achilles and in Eurip. Jon 
1146 ff. (even if this is the description of Amazon, i.e. barbarian tapestries). 

Nevertheless, there is a.striking development of the Predella form (Br. Schweizer, JdI. #931; 
Saxl, Mithras); of the showing of the starry sky (K. Lehmann, Art Bulletin xxviii, 1945; note p. 26, 
that this is rather infrequent in tombs); of the seasons (G. M. A. Hanfmann, Latomus iii, 1939, and 
forthcoming monograph); of the zodiac as a framework. From the later Empire we have such notable 
pieces as the Parabiago platter (Friedlinder, Documents, p. 45; on date, cf. Toynbee, JRS. xxxi, 
1941, p. 192), and the Corbridge dish (O. Brendel, ib., pp. 100 ff.). 

Man, too, was set in this same context. The winged words of Orphic literature had emphasized 
this for Dionysus (e.g. Kern, 250, no. 238), but also—and early—for the individual (7b., pp. 104 ff.; 
no. 32; “I am a child of Earth and starry Heaven”’ echoes and transposes the thought of Hesiod, 
Theog. 45, as in general Orphic poetry developed and continued the Hesiodic school). He might be- 
come a star at death and even now he could look to the stars as brothers (Plot. ii, 9, 18; ef. on a lower 
level. A. Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, pp. 6, 2; 8, 5). So it was fitting to set the deceased in the context 
of Ocean and earth, sun and moon, the seasons; cf. Kaibel, 261. 

88 How much astrological knowledge can we impute to the man in the street? Cumont suggests 
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which could be dominated by Nemesis, as the expression of abstract right.*® And man 
was microcosm, and he and the kosmos were the two great divine creations of ulti- 
mate divinity (cf. Corp. Herm. iv, 2, etc. and the great prayers in Firmicus Mater- 
nus). Herein we see the full flowering of the religion linked to the name of Posidonius. 


that the Pleiades, mentioned in an epitaph as the region to which Sleep has taken an old man, might 
point to the banquet of the blessed, since they were associated with the pleasures of the table (p. 368), 
and that Capricorn on a gravestone implies the theory that souls descend to birth through Cancer 
and ascend after death through Capricorn (pp. 40 f., 162 n. ete.). 

Clearly there was a general familiarity with the stars; that did not require the special opportunities 
of the Watchman in the Agamemnon. To the farmer and the sailor this was a matter of practical 
utility; to others it was one of cultivation. Cf. Philo, Congr. erud. 11 (with Colson’s note in Loeb ed. 
iv, 577) for its place in elementary instruction. Plut. Q.C. ix, 14, p. 744 F, makes the knowledge part 
of geometry. The grammaticus sometimes imparted it (Kaibel, Epigr. gr. 185; cf. philologiam nosse 
in Petron. 39; yet no mention in Philo, Congr. erud. 146). The poems of Aratus enjoyed great popu- 
larity and repeated translation. 

Again, everyone knew what horoscopes were, and few would have denied the validity of the as- 
sumptions on which they were based. A man could recognize his city’s sign in its ““house,”’ and the 
Alexandrian mint produced a whole series of issues with astrological symbols soon after the beginning 
of a new Sothic cycle (J. Vogt, Alex. Miinzen, i, 116) at the time when the art of the sarcophagus was 
in full flower. There was further a wide familiarity with “popular astrology”’ (Nilsson, ARW. xxx, 
1933, pp. 167 ff.) with lucky and unlucky days, and with the governance exercised by heavenly bodies. 

This has left us the names of the week days, and on them we have instructive indications. Plutarch 
thought it worth his while to devote the now lost Q.C. iv, 7, to an explanation of why the days of the 
week are assigned to the planets in this particular order (just as he devoted the previous sections of 
this work to the identity of the God of the Jews, a collocation to be compared with Dio’s). The fact 
was familiar; the explanation cannot have been a matter of general information. Later Dio Cassius 
(xxxvii, 18) set forth in detail two theories. One is that which we now accept (F. H. Colson, The Week); 
the other, resting on Pythagorean “harmony,” is set forth also by Celsus ap. Orig. C. Cels. vi, 22, 
and perhaps implied in the arrangement of the planetary deities on the base of a statue of Juppiter 
Heliopolitanus (Cumont, Syria, ii, 1921, p. 43 f.; cf. his remarks, JRS. xxviii, 1938, p. 88). Dio 
speaks of these theories as easy to understand; but even at his time they were worth stating at length. 
The general idea of planetary domination was familiar and accounts for the wide acceptance of the 
planetary names (Colson, p. 9); the detail was not. 

It would make a difference if we should accept Zielinski’s view that Hor. Epp. i, 1, 33 ff., involves 
the idea of the seven cardinal sins, drawn from several planets by the soul during its descent (cf. M. 
Bloomfield, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxiv, pp. 121 ff.). The coincidence is striking; yet Horace certainly 
did not believe in the soul’s descent, and there is no such idea in Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos. Firmicus em- 
ploys the idea of descent in Math. i, 5, 9 (cf. viii, 1, 1.), in introductory remarks which like the passage 
on Plotinus noted in n. 62, and the quotations in Vett. Val. ix, pr., p. 330, were intended to make the 
right impression on the reader); but Firmicus does not state this particular theory. I incline to think 
that there was an old list of seven sins, made in accordance with a widespread preference for that 
number, and that it was later given this special sense. 

In the main the interest of the man in the street was practical; he wanted forecasts. The detail of 
astrology was professedly secret (Vett. Val. vii, Pr. p. 263; Firm. viii, 33) and certainly recondite. 
The general associations of particular heavenly bodies for good and evil were known (Sallust. Con- 
cerning the Gods, 9), and Petron. 39 (with J. G. de Vreese, Petron. 39 u.d. Astrologie, diss., Amsterd., 
1927) might suggest that the meaning which Cumont sees in the Pleiades could have been understood, 
though I do not think it likely. On the other hand, the Capricorn idea was very special; it does not 
appear in Firmicus. In contrast, the association of Capricorn with Augustus was a commonplace (R. 
Zahn, Anatolian Studies . . . Ramsay, pp. 443), and was preserved in literary texts which were part 
of ordinary reading and study. Is it possible that Capricorn on a tombstone, when not a legionary 
sign, or related to an individual’s birth, is to be explained in the light of the idea of dignity, “‘born 
under a royal star?” Capricorn was under the tutela of Vesta (Manil. ii, 445: cf. Housman’s ed., xvi 
f.; no corresponding Hestia in Vettius Valens). 

89 Cf. B. Schweitzer, JdJ. 1931, p. 183, etc.; and note a curious text in Inschr. Perg. ii, 245, no. 333 
(an architect with geometrical interests étipnOn TH 
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The fact of the use of these mythological and other scenes, including combats 
with barbarian forces — which likewise suggested courage and achievement, is more 
significant than their detail. Some suggestion of how the types would be regarded 
may be obtained from Roman medallions, since these and all other products of the 
mint were issued with the purpose of being intelligible and conveying ideas and 
feelings such as the governent desired. Here we see manifold indications of the 
divine world which sanctions and protects the emperor’s government and also more 
individual applications; and the cosmic framework. 

The apotheosis of Faustina I is indicated by Aeternitas, the pyre, the biga, the 
phoenix, the zodiac. On the other hand, we have the freer symbolism of the peacock 
for the baby Faustina, where there is no more perhaps than a vague suggestion of 
Juno’s protection. We have also the specific use of the type of Bacchus and Ariadne 
as an allusion to the marriage of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina II, when it took 
place and when it produced offspring.*° 

That is a natural type of suggestion with analogies in some of the marriage scenes 
on sarcophagi. Many of the myths show the death of the young strong beautiful 
figures of story: “‘la grande loi qui pése sur lhumanité,” “la fragilité des choses 
dici-bas.”’ ** Such types employ a motif of consolation often put into words. Yet 
this must not be pressed too far. We have just noted types on medallions and 
coins which appear to have and probably did convey a clear suggestion of meaning, 
just as did the patriotic types referring to early Rome, above all as its 900th anni- 
versary was in men’s minds. Nevertheless at the same time under Antoninus Pius 
we find not only the Prometheus type, which has been interpreted as showing the 


beginnings of thankind as the ultimate background of the beginnings of Rome, but 
also a battle of Centaurs and Lapiths (BMC. R. Emp. iv, xevi) and, it seems a 
representation of Hercules and Omphale (7b. xeviii). Both would seem to be famous 
myths represented as such. After all, the official contemporary coinage of Alexandria 
shows a gallery of Greek types: Orpheus among the animals, the judgment of Paris, 
Andromeda and Perseus, the madness of Lycurgus, Chiron and Achilles." These 
are simply myths, comparable with the mural decorations described by Lucian in 


% Toynbee, Roman Medallions, passim. RELIG AVG (B.M.C.R. Emp. iv, exxxix) was not cryptic 
when issued: On coins and medallions in general cf. H. Mattingly, CAH. xii, pp. 713 ff. and Toynbee, 
N. Chr. 1936, p. 324, on their special utilization in the second century A.D. 

Do medallions stand to coins somewhat as verse epitaphs stand to prose epitaphs and permit a 
wider range of idea and suggestion? Note the greater prominence on them of Apollo and even more 
so of Diana, and the use of less familiar types (CAH. xii, p. 415). 

2 R. Cagnat-V. Chapot, Manuel d’ archéologie romaine i, pp. 583, 593. Cf. Petron. 71, 11; the 
Phaethon poem, cited n. 45; Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxv, p. 357. 

% J. Vogt, Alex. Miinzen i, p. 124 (for Lycurgus on a provincial funerary monument cf. Buckler- 
Calder-Cox, JRS. xv, p. 163 f.). 

Cf. L. Robert, Gladiateurs, pp. 298, 301 f., on the use of heroic names by gladiators (e.g. Narcissus, 
Hyacinthus, Hylas); Bell, CAH. x, p. 313, on Hector, Meleager, etc., as names in Egypt. 

Cf. in F. Koepp, Germania Romana (ed. 2), iii, p. 54, pl. XLI1I a monument with Actaeon and Mar- 
syas, either of whom.could suggest grief, and the freeing of Hesione, which could be interpreted as 
referring to the deliverance of the soul, and another adventure of Hercules; the totality is surely just 
classical. Note again the observation of Friedlaender, SG. iii, p. 313, that the portrait head of the 
deceased is sometimes attached to figures, like Phaedra’s nurse, where precise parallelism would hardly 
have been acceptable. 
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his De domo: and Lucian comments “‘the exactness of their technique and the 
combination of antiquarian interest and instructiveness in their subjects are truly 
seductive and call for a cultivated spectator” (21, tr. A.M. Harmon). 

We must have these data in mind in considering the sarcophagi assigned to ap- 
proximately the same period. When they show Actaeon’s death or Bacchic subjects 
or Niobids, Leucippides, Laodamia, it is easy to see a meaning. But what of the tale 
of Orestes, or Iphigenia among the Taurians, or Medea or a Gigantomachy? This 
group, to the supreme importance of which Dr. Hanfmann drew my attention, is 
crucial. 

We are left with classicism and culture as a prime factor when we look at these 
representations or at a grave-altar with the tale of Pasiphae.** They mean no more 
than do the garland sarcophagi and it matters not whether the garlands hang by 
themselves or are carried by Erotes. Literary classicism is the predominant factor, 
but there was also a similar feeling toward many art works of the great past. This 
was not confined to Phidias or Polyclitus or Lysippus; it extended to the Ganymede 
of Leochares, the Iphigenia of Timanthes, and the Medea of Timomachus. Such 
works called forth a considerable production of epigrams. Pliny’s phrase about 
certain works of art, sine auctoribus placent (xxxvi, 29) underlines the attitude toward 
the past it involved. So if we follow J. Zingerle, JOAT. x, 1907, pp. 157 ff., in seeing 
on a late third-century sarcophagus at Pola the sea fight connected with Marathon, 
that was a scene rendered classic by the Stoa Poikile and by rhetoric alike. 

All such things were classic; so were the Eleusinian mysteries (e.g. Cic. Legg. ii, 
36). Admittedly, a deeper significance commonly attached to them (n. 36), but 
there was also this classic value. Any scene out of the heritage of antiquity, whether 
it was pathetic or not, whether it was in any sense capable of being regarded as 
parallel to personal experience or hopes for the future, gave dignity. So did verbal 
references and epitaphs, whether dignified like Carm. lat. epig. 423, 3-4 


Accipite hance animam numeroque augete sacratam 
Arria Romano et tu Graio Laodamia 


or pathetically grotesque like 1988, 21, 28 f., 33 


Quid crura? Atalantes status illi comicus ipse 
Haec duo dum vivit iuvenes ita rexit amantes 
Exemplo ut fierent similes Pyladisque et Orestae 
Aspicite ad Troiam quid femina fecerit olim. 


The use of a mythical context was like heroization. In the Greek-speaking world 
such status was frequently claimed for individuals, as it was earlier suggested by 
art at Sparta and in South Italy; and sometimes it is stated that this or that indi- 
vidual so heroized was powerful to aid.“ Latin, as Dr. F. R. Walton reminds me, 
lacked a precise term for this.% 


% R. Paribeni, Terme di Diocleziano (ed. 2), p. 69, no. 68. 

* Cf. Cumont, pp. 66, n. 4, 287, n. 2, 367 f.; Lattimore, Themes, p. 127; Brelich, Aspetti, p. 77 
(prayers to dead). 

% Cf, the common assimilation, in words (e.g. Kaibel, 189, 3, to take an early Hellenistic example) 
and art to a deity: Apul. Met. viii, 7 (with note in Robertson-Vallette ed.). Apparently representations 
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There is no simple formula. The seascapes which are so common may have some- 
times suggested man’s voyage to Desired Haven: and many, in fact, come from 
Rome and Ostia and some at least of these will have belonged to men whose lives 
had been spent at sea. They, like others, knew the sea and its perils, far more 
sharply felt than ‘we feel them (cf. Max. Tyr. i, 5, p. 9.19; Arrian Cyneg. 34, 2). 
Again, death meant going somewhere; the Pannonian farmer would go in his car, the 
sailor or merchant by ship—and for those who were not sailors or merchants a ship 
was perhaps the most natural figure for a serious journey (Kaibel 522), and was 
not Homer’s world of the dead set beyond the stream of Ocean? There was this pos- 
sible journey to be made: and the life that was over was also in retrospect a journey. 
Symbolism is probable in many representations of ships on tombstones; even more 
so in representations of lighthouses. One scene at Ostia with the inscription WAE 
TIAYCIAYTIOC strongly suggests Desired Haven. 

Such ideas may be implied in some at least of the sarcophagi with mythological 
seascapes (Tritons, Nereids, etc.), but here they are far less clear.** These repre- 
sentations have one quality which must be emphasized. They show the sea, Nereids 
and all, as it was beheld in a romantic past. The thought is perhaps better illustrated 
by Catullus lxiv, 16-8, in a poem which sheds light on other aspects of sepulchral 
art. (Thus in lines 256 ff. the Maenads appear with the cista mystica, not because 
there is any thought of initiations and their meaning but (ef. W. Kroll ad loc.) 
because it is an appropriate stage property, exactly like the /iknon in the Ptolemaic 
parade described by Callixenus in Athen. 198 E.) (Cf. Hor. C. ii, 19). 

This is the steady background of thought. Some scenes suggest ideas going beyond 
glorification in a heroic setting. This is certainly so with those types which indicate 
the literary culture of the dead man. It is so with some at least of the scenes which 
depict the carrying off of some mythical figure, Kore, Ganymede, the Leucippides.*7 
There is also the motif of a passage through the elements, and that of the children’s 
Paradise (p. 144 above); and the more familiar bliss of Herakles had a clear sugges- 
tion.** So had scenes relating to the rites of Demeter and to the Dionysiac cycle. 


of the Twelve Gods were not used: the suggestion that the dead man was tpioxa1Séxatos G65 would 
be too much. A similar suggestion of dignity was perhaps conveyed by a curtain behind the repre- 
sentation of the dead person; cf. Lemeere, BCH. 1939, p. 68, ete. 

% On Desired Haven, cf. C. Bonner, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxiv, 1941, pp. 49 ff. and PAPS. Ixxxv, 
1941, pp. 84 ff. For the ship, cf. J Macc. 13, 29; Petron. 71, 8; NS. 1938, pp. 47 ff. (Ostia). For the 
lighthouse, ef. F. Chapouthier, Dioscures, p. 322, n. 6; H. Bloch, AJ A. 1944, p. 215 (also Luc. Nigrin. 
7). For the last journey, cf. M. Rostovtzeff, JRS. xiii, 1923, p. 206 (aliter F. J. Dilger, IXOYE v.'pp. 
413 ff.). 

Premature death was compared with shipwreck. Cf. L. Robert, Coll. Froehner, p. 121, no. 77, an 
epitaph which includes a recollection of Eurip. Hec. 1: NS, 1923, 35 (y8av éxtittévtev): and a curi- 
ous relief discussed by Cagnat-Chapot, Manuel, i, p. 593. 

For the sarcophagi see, above all, Dressler in Roscher, Lex. Myth. v, 1193 ff., A. Rumpf, Ant. 
Sarkophagen relief v, i, esp. 134, and for another view H. Herter, RE, vii, A 286. Against any ascription 
of serious religious content to representations of Tritons and Nereids we may set the mildly erotic 
character of many. 

97 The bliss of Herakles is shown, but not apparently the pyre through which he reached apotheosis 
(Robert, Heldensage, p. 599, n., removes a supposed exception). Were the associations too painful? 
Cf. Stat. S. v, 1, 226. Carm. lat. epigr. 1508, 5. Yet we have the pyre in Imperial apotheosis scenes. 

*8 Note the gold diadem, with the carrying off of Kore, found in a Hellenistic tomb at Eretria (K. 
Kourouniotis, AM. xxxviii, 1913, pp. 321 ff.); also Rodenwaldt, Gnomon, i, pp. 126 ff., on representa- 
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Each was used freely for decorative purposes and had its history as such,*? but each 
had so strong an association or substratum of belief that an awareness of it was 
always possible and often likely. So the Graces may be meant to suggest the memory 
of conjugal felicity (Rodenwaldt, JRS. 1938, p. 62). 

Individual types can always be explained as purely ornamental and no doubt 
they often were (though by the way it would be a bold assumption that any such 
work of art corresponded to single or simple motives in the artist or in those who 
had evolved the model which he followed or in the patron who had given him the 
commission). On the other hand, the accumulation of such types in the so-called 
underground Basilica at Porta Maggiore must convey a general meaning or at least 
suggestion of immortality achieved through effort, purification, and the gifts of the 
Muses. These were like initiations: something was given to man, something hap- 
pened to him: they were mysteries of the word. Further, this immortality was an 
ascent, a being carried off.'°° The story of the end of Peregrinus Proteus shows that 
such ideas could go beyond mere metaphor and poetic or artistic suggestion. 

Nevertheless, there is always also the element of dignity: nani omnibus fere in- 
genita est famae post mortem cupido (Tertull. Test. Anim. 4) and there was no such 
agreed quasi-liturgical typology as grew up in Christianity. Here the representation 
of certain scenes on sarcophagi probably does mean that the scheme of salvation is 
appropriated for the dead man and that he is dignified by an implicit incorporation 
in the tradition. Paganism had a unity of pathos and of values in human dignity; a 
measure also of unity in general suggestion and metaphor; not a unity of belief. 
Immortality in the time covered by this funerary art was to the majority an accept- 
able idea: not perhaps an article of faith to many in the sense in which it was to 
Plutarch (cf. specially Ne suaviter 27, p. 1105 A; 29, p. 1106 C. Pertisse nega “say 
you did not die”’ in Stat. S. 1, 1, 233 is instructive). 


tions of the initiation of Herakles.— Demeter and Roman Ceres represented also the idea of bounty: 
a thought relevant to the apotheosis of Faustina I. 

9° The linkage of Dionysus and immortality is shown by literary evidence (n. 35), and Dio Cass. 
Ixxix, 18, reminds us of the survival in the Balkans of an old intensity, and its survival here was perhaps 
particularly important in the third century. Yet Dionysiac scenes could be purely decorative; cf. E. 
Albertini, MonPiot. xxxi, 1930, p. 50, “Le thiase dionysiaque est, pour un orfévre du siécle des Antonins 
un sujet de genre, un prétexte a figures gracieuses et animées, beaucoup plus qu’ un sujet religieux.” 
Nor should we forget the sarcophagus discussed by H. Herter, De Priapo, p. 225, n. 1, which even in 
the ancient world with its different feelings would have been classified with Turpia (Anth. Lat. 319, 
quoted by Cumont, Religions orientales *, p. 311, n. 65). 

100 Cf, Lietzmann, Gnomon v, 1929, pp. 190 ff., Gesch. d. Alten Kirche ii, pp. 139, 144. The Dionysiac 
imagery seems to tell against this having been a place of Neopythagorean cult, and in favor of its 
funerary use. (Such number symbolism as J. Carcopino, Basilique pythagoricienne, pp. 249 ff. finds 
was possible in wider circles). Cumont refers (p. 508) to the accumulation of imagery in a recently 
discovered tomb at Tyre. Cf. also Carm. lat. epigr. 1109, 1994: dead boy compared with Cupid, Nar- 
cissus, Ganymede; the emphasis is on beauty. Ganymede connotes being carried off in lovely youth, 

‘not any subsequent bliss. 

As a rule, in epitaphs the idea of raptus is tragic (cf, Brelich, Aspetti, p. 20). But there are exceptions 
even here; for a pagan one, cf. Cumont, Studia Pontica iii, p. 102 f., no. 86, and for Christian material 
cf. Peterson, Rém. Quartalschr. 1934, p. 174. The motif, revived and perhaps given new currency and 
standing in Alexandrian court poetry, is old in literature and art and had the attraction of denying 
death in a peculiar degree; as with the translation of Enoch, it implied that the man as a whole went 
to realms of bliss; he did not taste the sharpness of death. 
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Yet he was not isolated and the elaborate allegory of the myths and rites of many 
races preserved to us by Hippolytus from the Nassenes shows a strong preoccupa- 
tion with a spiritual interpretation and the use of symbolic expressions at a rela- 
tively humble cultural level.'" This level is represented again by the men whom 
Arnobius (ii, 13) addresses as: “you who follow Mercury, you who follow Plato and 
Pythagoras, and you others, who are of one mind and tread the same path in the 
unity of conviction”; ! and further by the Gnostic Justin with his interpretation of 
the Labors of Herakles (Hippol. Ref. v, 26, p. 131, Wendland; cf. vi, 21 ff., for exten- 
sive charges of Valentinian borrowing from Pythagoras, also vi, 26, p. 152, 16, on 
sun, stars, and soul). The appearance of Orpheus in the art of neutral and orthodox 
Christian catacombs shows how a type as interpreted could win general acceptance; 
the Manichees in their turn adopted the figure of Atlas. 

Cumont says outright: “‘ La sculpture funéraire de Rome prouve ainsi par diverses 
compositions combien d’esprits vy avaient adhéré a la doctrine pythagoricienne de 
Vimmortalité lunaire ou luni-solaire” (p. 251). Surely this goes too far. Again 
Cumont (p. 399, n.) quotes Thiersch as saying that the cock and Cerberus in the 
tomb painting at Marissa belong “to the Greek chthonic circle of ideas” and 
remarks: “‘On souhaiterait plus de précision.”’ But should we desire it? !® Is it there 
to desire? Is there not here a vagueness far greater than even that of the words 
sozesthai and soteria? '}* Where Cumont says “‘croyance” (p. 418) I should say cli- 
mate of opinion or Pathosformel; verbal or visible symbol suggesting emotional 
association without necessarily corresponding to concepts specifically held. So 
Seneca and Luther in their different ways appreciated the strong colors and vivid- 
ness of the Harrowing of Hell, without giving to it an intellectual endorsement.! 
The Christian liturgy to this day uses such phrases as ne absorbeat eas Tartarus: 
theologically the dead man has to face the judgment of God not the hostility of the 
powers of darkness, but the figure remains. 

So again I should not go with Cumont when he speaks of a cosmic religion as “‘la 
seule foi des classes élevées”’ (p. 2). In spite of local variations there is a massive 
unity in this sepulchral art; but is it not a unity of cultural inheritance and to some 
extent of feeling rather than a unity of belief? There is no certainty in such matters 
and excavation may at any moment bring finds which, like the paintings of the 
Dura synagogue, would hardly have been regarded as thinkable if they had not 
come to light. Further, we need additional study of the known material: a list of 


types classified in detail according to such chronological and geographical criteria 


10 T still believe (cf. JHS. 1929, p. 115) that this document must be taken as a whole and that we 
should not postulate a pre-Christian text into which the New Testament quotations have been inserted 
and I am inclined to hold the same view of the Zosimus passage ini Scott-Ferguson, Hermetica iv, pp. 
104 ff. 

102 Cf, A. J. Festugiére, Mémorial Lagrange, p. 99, for a possible special sense of “‘mind.” 

103 For yet other associations of the cock, cf. p. 158 above. On the general principle of juxtaposition 
cf. L. Malten, JdJ. xxix, 1914, p. 224. 

104 So in Orph. H.85.7 sleep saves by giving health; cf. Jolles, RE. ix, 325 f., on the worship of Hypnos 
together with Asclepius. In these studies it must always be remembered that the Orphic hymns 
employ the name of Orpheus but not the otherworldly ideas often associated with it, and that they 
are a relatively late product of the study; cf. ClW. xxxv, 1942, p. 162. 

15 Cf. J. Kroll, Gott u. Hélle; Nock, AJP. lv, 1934, pp. 182 ff. 
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as are available would help, though it too would not answer the ultimate questions 
of meaning. Here our decisions are personal; at all times students of ancient religion 
are almost necessarily maximizers or minimizers; and who in either camp has done 
as much as Cumont to bring us nearer to the goal of all our efforts? 


Harvarp UNIvERsITY ArtTHUR DarBy Nock 


NOTE 


In AJA 1945, pp. 156-7, I conjectured that the ram-head rhyton found in 
Tomb 1 at Capua was London E800 and not London E795 as stated in the cata- 
logue: but added that I had not enough evidence to press the conjecture. I have 
now received the following communication from Miss L. Lodge: ** Professor Ashmole 
has asked me to see if our Register supports your conjecture that the ram-head vase 
from Tomb 1 at Capua was E800—not E795. The vases were entered in the 
Register next to each other. Against E800 is written: ‘Capua, see Bulletino dell’ 
Inst. Arch. Rom. 1872, p. 43, no. 4.’ Evidently whoever made, the entry in the 
Register believed that E800 was the vase from this tomb. It looks as if Mr. Cecil 
Smith had made a mistake in the catalogue.” 
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NECROLOGY 

William Abbott Oldfather. —The 
the Classics has lost another of its champions 
in the person of William Abbott Oldfather. Born 
on October 23, 1880, in Urumiah, Persia, where his 
father was a missionary, and a graduate of Har- 
vard in the Class of 1901, he gave his whole life to 
the study and the teaching of the Classics. His 
work in Lokris started him in a career of scholar- 
ship which encompassed the entire field of Greek 
and Roman Literature, History and Culture, and 
of Greek Archaeology. His devotion to sound 
scholarship became a cult with Oldfather, and his 
contributions not only to American but also to 
European publications, such as the Pauly-Wis- 
sowa-Kroll Real-Encyclopaedie, did much to en- 
hance the reputation of American scholarship at 
home and abroad. 

At the University of Illinois for more than three 
decades he taught the Classics, that for him were 
a living, driving force, and his enthusiasm and 


world of 


scholarly approach opened up the realm of real 
scholarship to a great number of young, eager 
students, whose contributions to American learn- 
ing have already become significant. In him they 
found not only an inexhaustible source of learning 
and inspiration, but also a real life-long friend, 
ever ready with sound advice and open-hearted 
help; a teacher, who taught the meaning of life not 
only in the classroom, but also in the activities of 
everyday life; in the stacks, but also on the athletic 
field, in hikes and in his ever-open home. Indeed, 
his harangues and lusty songs by the camp fire 
became a legend at Illinois, and will: long be re- 
membered by all those who shared with him not 
only the classroom but his life. His devotion to 
duty, his steadfastness and ability for hard work, 
set the pattern for the life of many of his younger 
colleagues, to whom he proved a real cuv&deAqos. 

It would take too long to enumerate the books 
and articles which bear his signature, but it must 
be stated that they are characterized by sound 
scholarship and great practical value. His indices 
and bibliographies to Apuleius (1934), Cicero 
(1938), Epictetus (1927), and Seneca (1918), 
provided the pattern for such endeavor and a key 


to the better use of these authors to innumerable 
students. His Lokrila (1908), forms not only a 
basic work of the region, but also a model to be 
followed in the study of any region and its litera- 
ture. In the numerous publications of his students, 
the latest of which, entitled Studies in the Text 
Tradition of St. Jerome’s Vitae Patrum, appeared 
in 1943, are reflected his patient methods, his 
mastery of the field and his great scholarship. For 
years he and his students have been compiling a 
Bibliography of the contributions of American 
scholars to Classical studies. The project was 
motivated by the desire to prove the immense 
contribution to scholarship of Americans and by 
the hope that such a monument, to work ac- 
complished, would serve as a further incentive to 
the coming generations of scholars for greater 
endeavor and ever higher achievement. Because 
of his great work Oldfather was recognized as one 
of the most outstanding Classical scholars of 
America, a leader in his field, whose teaching not 
only at Illinois, but also at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Sather Professor, 1934), at Columbia Uni- 
versity (1938), at Athens, Greece (1937) and else- 
where has inspired younger scholars everywhere, 
and has helped to raise American scholarship to 
the high level it now occupies. 

In the passing of William Abbott Oldfather 
on May 26, 1945, the world of scholarship has lost 
one of its most inspired Hierophantes, and all 
those who were associated with him a great 
Master and a real Friend. Aiwvia 4 pvtun. 

G. E. Mytonas 


Kurt Richard Valentin Miiller, born in Berlin 
on September 23, 1889, died in the Bryn Mawr 
Hospital on October 17, 1945, after a brief-illness. 
He was a scholar of exceptionally thorough train- 
ing and wide reading, with unusual powers of 
memory, combining to make of him a teacher able 
to draw on the resources of his profession to a 
degree rarely equalled among our generation of 
archaeological scholars. He had studied at four 
of the leading German universities under such 
teachers as Wilamowitz and Leo in classical 
philology, Eduard Meyer in ancient history, and 


Kekulé, von Salis, Pfuhl, and Wolters in classical 
archaeology —a list of great distinction, to which 
he added Loeschcke as his most intimate master 
and friend. His professional career took him from 
the post of assistant in the Archaeological Seminar 
in Berlin to be for two years a Teaching Fellow at 
the German Archaeological Institute in Rome, 
brought him back to Berlin as Privatdocent for six 
years and a.o. Professor for two, and finally led 
him to Bryn Mawr College in America, where for 
fourteen years until his death he was Associate 
Professor of Classical Archaeology. In due course 
he became an American citizen; and it was from 
Bryn Mawr and Philadelphia as centers that he 
made his many professional acquaintances and 
friends and with the most unfailing kindliness and 
the gentle eagerness which were characteristic of 
his temperament dispensed to all seekers from his 
astonishing fund of information. Since he never 
asserted himself or his learning, only those who 
thus tested him could appreciate how thoroughly 
he had made himself master in his chosen spe- 
cialty in the interrelations between the Oriental 
and Mediterranean cultures, in which he had 
first made his mark with his well-known Friihe 
Plastik in Griechenland und Vorderasien, pub- 
lished in Germany in 1929. Though he never 
revisited Europe, he was an indefatigable traveler, 
adding Alaska and Mexico to his field of ar- 
chaeological interest and visiting Central and 
South America and New Zealand. Wherever he 
wandered he made, in his quiet way, friends al- 
ways and never enemies. ““NON FUI: FUI: NON 
SUM: NON CURO,” he chose to be the motto on 
his gravestone. R. C. 

Edward Kennard Rand.—In the sudden 
death of Professor ©. K. Rand, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on October 28, 1945, in his seventy- 
fourth year, the United States has lost her leading 
Latinist, and Harvard one of her most beloved 
figures. Born in Boston on December 20, 1871, he 
was graduated from Harvard College in the Class 
of 1894, of which he was elected permanent 
Secretary on graduation, and in which capacity he 
served until his death. This meant much to Rand, 
and he was on the closest and most devoted terms 
with his classmates at all times. His Class Reports, 
which appeared regularly every five years, are 
considered models of their kind. A*devout com- 
municant of the Episcopal Church, and the son of 
a minister, he was torn in his mind on leaving Col- 
lege as to whether he wished to assume the career 
of a scholar, or take Holy Orders; and in the year 
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after his graduation he enrolled in the Harvard 
Divinity School, receiving the degree of A.M. in 
1895. From 1895 to 1897 he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but, being still in doubt, he 
returned to Cambridge in 1897, and spent a year 
at the Episcopal Theological School. He then 
decided against the ministry, and went to Europe 
to study, receiving his Ph.D. from the University 
of Munich in 1900. While there, he worked un- 
der Furtwingler, Wélfflin, and, above all, under 
Traube, through whose inspiration he began his 
own epoch-making researches in Latin palae- 
ography. In 1901, after his marriage to Miss Belle 
Brent Palmer, who survives him, he returned to 
Harvard as an Instructor in Latin, being promoted 
to Assistant Professor in 1905, to Professor in 
1909, and on the death of Professor Clifford H. 
Moore in 1931, to Pope Professor of Latin. He 
became emeritus in 1942, but went as Senior 
Fellow to Dumbarton Oaks for the year 1943-44. 
His service at Harvard was interrupted three 
times. In 1912-13 he was Annual Professor at the 
School of Classical Studies of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome, which he served later as a Trustee, 
and of which he was made a Life Member; in 
1919-20 he was Sather Professor at the University 
of California; and in 1933-34 he was Exchange 
Professor at the Sorbonne. Honorary degrees were 
conferred upon him by Manchester University, 
Glasgow University, Trinity College in Dublin, 
Western Reserve University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Harvard, this last being given 
just before his retirement. From France he re- 
ceived the Legion of Honor, and from Italy the 
Order of the Corona d’Italia. He belonged to 
numerous Learned Societies both in this country 
and abroad, and was a past President of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America. Of his enormous bibli- 
ography, the books that are best known are Ovid 
and His Influence (in the Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome series), In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace, and 
The Building of Eternal Rome, his last book. 
This may seem to be the career of a philologist, 
rather than of an archaeologist, but his interest in 
archaeological studies and research was profound 
and appreciative, as many of his pupils can testify. 
He was a loyal member of the Institute in its 
Boston Society, and was honored with a Life 
Membership on his retirement from teaching. He 
lectured frequently before many of the Societies 
of the Institute, and, during his year in Rome, 
entered into the archaeological activities and 
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investigations which were available for foreign 
scholars. 

His love for his country, and his belief in her 
mission in the world were mainsprings of his 
character. Although over age in the First World 
War, he went through the Military Training 
course for older men at Plattsburg, N. Y., and at 
the time of the Armistice had been for some time 
in a civilian capacity in the Military Intelligence 
Division in Washington. Had the war lasted a lit- 
tle longer, he would have received a commission 
as a Captain in the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the 
Army. But his was no narrow patriotism. He 
believed with all his heart in international coéper- 
ation, supported the League-of Nations, and was 
eager to see the United States assume what he felt 
to be her proper réle in international affairs. 
Many of his nearest and dearest friends could not 
go as far as he was willing to go, and were in disa- 
greement with many of his conclusions, but they 
never could question the sincerity of his motives, 
or his intellectual and moral integrity. To his 
arguments, as to his scholarly research, he brought 
a trenchant yet kindly wit, a disarming urbanity, 
and the convinced tolerance of that rarest of 
individuals—the cultivated man of the world, 
who is in no sense a worldly man. 

Next to his love of country came his love for 
Harvard, his Alma Mater, whose Faculty he so 
long adorned. He had a profound respect for 
Academic ceremony. A man of great natural 
dignity, he rejoiced in the brilliant wardrobe of 
his numerous Honorary Degrees, and his Latin 
orations at various Harvard Commencements, 
and above all at the Harvard Tercentenary in 
1936, will not readily be forgotten. He believed 
that it was a Professor’s duty, not only to instruct 
youth, but to lead and guide public opinion; 
hence his patriotism was served by his academic 
convictions. And we have spoken above of his 
love for his College Class, which was abundantly 
returned by his classmates. 

The writer of this tribute is proud to have been 
his pupil and friend. To his pupils he embodied the 
ideal of what a scholar should be—learned, am- 
bitious, brilliant, humane, but above all, unself- 
ish. He gladly renounced his part in any piece of 
research in favor of some student who would and 
could carry it through to its conclusion; and he 
did it without any jealousy or rancor. Best of all, 
he was what so many great scholars are not—a 
born teacher, inspiring, and capable of imparting 
his enthusiasm to his students. It was truly said 
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of him that he could make the dullest subject 
interesting, and the most interesting subject a 
flaming torch in the pursuit of learning. 

The purity of his character, and his simple, 
trusting faith as a Christian, were as natural to 
him as the breath he drew. He took a great interest 
in the religious life of the student body at Har- 
vard and Radcliffe, and never hesitated to help, 
out of the abundance of his own spiritual re- 
sources, those of them who were in doubt, af- 
fliction, or distress. He served his parish church 
on its Vestry, and brought to it his best in counsel 
and strength. It is small wonder, then, that to 
many of us who sat under him it is as though we 
have lost not merely a,beloved teacher and friend, 
but a Father. S. B. L. 


German Casualties.—Information has 
reached the Editors of this JouRNAw from relia- 
ble sources that GERHART RopENWALDT and his 
wife committed suicide at the time of the Russian 
entry into Berlin; that Hervricn Butte lost all 
his possessions when Wiirzburg was destroyed, 
and died shortly thereafter; and that JoHANNES 
SIEVEKING lost his life in an air raid on Munich. 
The contents of the Museum at Wiirzburg are 
said to have been hopelessly destroyed. Further 
report, not thoroughly confirmed, gives the deaths 
of Kart ANTON NEUGEBAUER, Ertcu A. PERNICE, 
and Rosert Zann. The causes and dates of the 
deaths of these men are not at present known. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


European Art Collections and the War. — 
Continuing her account of the fate of private 
collections at the hands of the Nazis (for a sum- 
mary of the first part, see AJA. xlix, 1945, p. 
585), Guapys E. Hatin, in College Art Journal 
iv, pp. 209-212, reports on the discovery, partic- 
ularly by the United States Seventh Army, of the 
hideouts in Southern Bavaria and Austria where 
this looted art was deposited. The collections of 
which these objects were part are listed. The 
“clearing house for Nazi loot”’ was the castle of 


Neu-Schwanstein, in which not only treasures, 


but records and correspondence, were found. A 
number of the more important works of art that 
passed through this place are named. Goering’s 
own private collection of masterpieces and jewels 
was captured near Berchtesgaden in a special 
train. Other works stolen by him were in an air 
raid shelter. Goering’s agent (who was captured) 
claimed that he “paid for each object,”’ but was 
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evasive as to where the money came from. Other 
works of art “bought” by Hitler, Frank, and even 
Quisling, are listed. Of the public museums in 
anti-Axis countries, it is reported that the au- 
thorities removed their treasures early, and, 
barring Naples, no great losses have been made 
known; but this may not be so true of the Ger- 
man museums, owing to Nazi overconfidence. 
The problem now is to ‘‘unscramble”’ the hideouts 
of objects from private collections, and to restore 
them to their rightful owners. 

Changes in Metropolitan Museum. — 
Francis Henry Tayvor, in his Annual Report 
as Director of the Museum (Annual Report, 
MMA., 1944, pp. 11-13), speaks of the future 
plans to divide the collections into several sub- 
Museums. As at present envisaged, they will be: 
(1) The Museum of Ancient Art (Egypt, the Near 
and Middle East, Greece, and Rome); (2) the 
Museum of Oriental Art (Islam and the Far East); 
(3) the Picture Gallery; (4) the Museum of Deco- 
rative Arts; (5) the American Wing, which will 
be adjacent to the Whitney wing of Modern 
American Art. Since this report was written, the 
new architectural plans required have appeared 
in the New York papers. [bid., pp. 15-28, in con- 
junction with Horace H. F. Jayne and Lav- 
RENCE S. Harrison, he gives a list of accessions 
during the year 1944, many of which are illus- 
trated, and others of which have already been 
published in the Museum’s Bulletin and elsewhere. 
A list of the Museum’s formal publications in 
1944 is also given (ibid., p. 32). 

The Acanthus.—In BMMA. uss. iii, 1945, 
pp. 248-252 (3 figs.), HipEGARD ScHNEIDER 
discusses this plant, from whose leaves the Corin- 
thian capital is derived. The plants used in an- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages as sources for this 
capital were Acanthus spinosus or Acanthus mollis, 
usually the former. There are some twenty species 
all told, most of which are native in the Mediter- 
ranean region. At the Cloisters, of which the 
writer is Head Gardener, two acanthus plants are 
kept growing, but they are not the true species; 
the Acanthus mollis is the variety longifolius, 
while the Spinosus has no spines except on the 
leaflets of the flowers. The true plants are not 
available in the United States, and even these 
varieties are not hardy north of. Virginia, the 
specimens at The Cloisters having to be potted 
and kept indoors in winter. They are all peren- 
nials, and the usual blooming period is from the 
end of May through June. Most interesting is a 


photograph of the Acanthus mollis longifolius 
growing against a background of mediaeval acan- 
thus capitals at The Cloisters with strikingly 
similar leaves. 

Keltic Temple. —The Herald for 


November 30, 1945, reports from London that 


Boston 


excavations for wartime airfields have often 
yielded important archaeological discoveries. This 
was especially true in the case of the Heath Row 
airfield in Middlesex, where a Keltic temple of a 
kind and date never before found in Britain was 
brought to light. The pottery discovered goes back 
in some instances as far as 500 B.c., showing the 


antiquity of the site. There is evidence of a re- 


building in the Romano-Keltic style, as masonry 


of this type was also found. 


EGYPT 
Problems in Egyptian Chronology. — ‘The as- 


tronomical data contained in the Kahun Papyri 
are utilized by Lynn H. Woop.in a brilliant piece 
of research to demonstrate that the xuth-Dy- 
nasty king in whose seventh year a heliacal rising 
of Sothis occurred on the sixteenth day of the 
eighth month is identical with the king in whose 
thirtieth the 
twenty-sixth day of the tenth month, and that 


year a hew moon occurred on 
this king is Sesostris 11. The date of his accession 
is fixed as 1 Thoth (Dec. 6), 1879 Julian; that of 
Amenembhet 1, founder of the xrth Dynasty, as 1 
Thoth (Jan. 3), 1991 B.c. (BASOR. 99, 1945, pp. 
5-9). 

In the same issue of the Bulletin, pp. 9-18, 
W. F. Avsricut discusses the chronology of the 
xm-xvth Dynasties. Yantin-‘amnu (Egn. Antin 
or Entin), king of Byblus, is shown to be a con- 
temporary of both Zimri-Lim of Mari (now dated 
ca. 1730-1700 B.c.) and Nefer-hetep, the twenty- 
first member of the xmith Dynasty, for whom a 
date ca. 1740-1729 is proposed. The discovery of 
a relief of Nefer-hetep at Byblus makes it impas- 
sible to date the beginning of the Hyksos occupa- 
tion of Lower Egypt before the end of his reign. 
In the thirty-year period before the establishment 
of the xvth Dynasty, ca. 1690, Albright places the 
early Hyksos rulers such as ‘Anat-har, Ya ‘qub- 
har and Samugena. Salitis, founder of the xvth 
Dynasty, seems to have overrun all of Egypt at 
the time of Dede-mes (the thirty-sixth king of the 
xuth Dynasty) who is probably to be identified 
with the Timaios of Manetho (see p. 15, n. 44). It 
is now known that the xvth Dynasty lasted about 
108 years. On the basis of Wood’s and Edgerton’s 
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researches the end of the xuth Dynasty is fixed at 
1778 B.c. 

Amarna Letter from Ugarit.—In BASOR: 
95, 1944, pp. 30-33, W. F. ALsricut calls atten- 
tion to the fact that since the excavations at 
Ugarit (Ras Shamrah) it has been recognized that 
perhaps four of the preserved Amarna letters 
came from there. Of the tablets in question, four 
are in Berlin, one (in two fragments) in Cairo. 
These tablets agree in script and clay, and all were 
written by Canaanite scribes. The letter in Cairo 
bears a name found in a Hittite letter which can 
be dated ca. 1370 B.c. ““The five letters now as- 
signed to an Ugaritic origin are all so broken that 
they are not very instructive,” but we may con- 
clude that since trade with Egypt was very 
profitable, Egyptian allegiance was more popular 
than Hittite in Ugarit, and that the rulers of 
Ugarit did everything they could to propitiate the 
Pharaohs. 

Late Egyptian Sculpture.—In The Journal of 
the Walters Art Gallery, vii—viii, 1944-45, pp. 
39-59, GEORGE STEINDORFF catalogues twenty- 
one fragments of sculpture now in American col- 
lections, several in the Walters Art Galley, most, 
if not all, of which come from the ruins of two 
temples partially constructed during the reign of 
Nektanebos u, the last king of the Thirtieth 
Dynasty. They are the temple of Onuris-Shu at 
Sebennytos and the temple of Isis at Behbeit el- 
higara. The reliefs, in reddish and gray granite, 
for the most part “‘represent religious ceremonies, 
performed by the king before the deities. . . .” 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Iraq.—In IRAQ, Supplement 1945, Tana 
Baar, curator of the Iraq Museum, gives a sec- 
ond interim report on the Iraq Government 
excavations at ‘Aqar Qif. These excavations were 
made in a preliminary season (1942) and again 
from February to March, 1943; the third season 
lasted from Oct., 1943 to Feb., 1944. Four main 
levels in the palace area contain more or less good 
clues for dating. The top levels (1-, 1-B, 1-c) repre- 
sent the reigns of Kassite kings from Kurigalzu 
m1 to Marduk-apla-iddina 1. Level 1m belongs to 
the period of Kudur-Enlil and Kashtiliash, and it 
must be said quite definitely that the occurrence 
of tablets of Kudur-Enlil and Kashtiliash in a 
chance deposit, which does not happen to include 
Shagarakti-Shuriash, is not yet proof that he did 
not reign between them. The oldest pavement at 
Level rv is associated with Kurigalzu 1. Accord- 
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ingly, the foundation of the city would be dated 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. B.c. 
The text is illustrated with twenty-seven full- 
page plates. 

Sumerian ‘‘Paradise” Myth. —The first of a 
series of Supplementary Studies planned by the 
editors of the BASOR. is devoted to a new edi- 
tion of the myth published by Langdon in 1915 
under the title of “Sumerian Epic of Paradise, 
the Flood, and the Fall of Man.” Although later 
studies revealed that the myth had nothing to do 
with the Flood or the Fall of Man, the text pre- 
sented so many difficulties that its interpretation 
has remained uncertain. The new editor, SAMUEL 
N. Kramer, has succeeded in clearing up many 
problems and presents us with a transliteration, 
translation and commentary which far surpasses 
any previous work on the subject. The myth 
begins with a picture of the idyllic state of affairs 
prevailing in the land and city of Dilmun (lo- 
cated by the editor in southwestern Persia near 
the Persian Gulf; see notes 9 and 28). This region 
is a paradise where neither sickness nor death is 
found. The divine activity which has led to this 
blessed state is then described. The sun-god, 
Utu, provided it with ‘fresh water. The flooding 
of the ditches is attributed to the urinating (?) of 
Enki, the water-god. (Is the reference to the ac- 


tion of the tide in the Persian Gulf? Dr. Kramer 


thinks the author is describing the origin of the 
marshlands bordering the Gulf). The vegetation 
of Dilmun, symbolized by eight plants, arose after 
the impregnation of a series of four goddesses by 
Enki, beginning with his wife Ninhursag and 
ending with his great-granddaughter Uttu, a 
goddess who has some connection with vegetation. 
Before cohabiting with Enki, Uttu makes him 
present her with a gift of some fruit and vege- 
tables, which Enki obtains from one of his wor- 
shippers. Their union is followed by the springing 
up of the eight plants. But the plants are dis- 
covered and eaten by Enki, as a result of which 
he is cursed by Ninbursag and begins to pine away. 
The cunning fox brings about a reconciliation 
between Ninhursag and Enki and the latter is 
revived and provided with eight healing divini- 
ties. Although the editor does not suggest it, the 
poem seems to possess the characteristic features 
of a fertility myth. May not the eight plants 
symbolize the eight months of vegetable growth? 
The demand of Uttu for a gift before union with 
Enki serves to emphasize the réle of offerings in 
ensuring fertility. Kramer appends to his study a 
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very important excursus on Sumerian lexicology 
and lexicography in which attention is drawn to 
the deficiencies of the Sumerian lexicons. 

Sumerian Statuette.— Maurice S. Dimanp 
publishes, in BMMA. uz.s. iii, 1945, pp. 253-256 
(3 figs.), a large statuette in the Metropolitan 
Museum, found at Tell Asmar, near Baghdad, by 
the expedition of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. It is that of a bearded 
man, is carved of gypsum, and is dated at the be- 
ginning of the third millennium s.c. Together 
with other figures found at the same time, it 
exemplifies an early school of Mesopotamian 
sculpture. It is obviously Sumerian. The temple 
in which it was discovered was founded before 
3000 B.c., and remained in use till about 2500 B.c. 
It was dedicated to Abu, god of vegetation and 
fertility. Most of the statuettes found are those of 
worshippers, the male figures being apparently of 
a Semitic, non-Sumerian, type, but it is possible 
that they represent priests or officials, as the cos- 
tume, a simple skirt with a fringe, is the garment 
of the early Sumerian period. The position is 
strictly frontal and massive. The statue in New 
York is intact, except for the legs and feet, which 
are missing. 

Dilmun, Land of Living. — Under this title, 


S. N. Kramer, in BASOR. 96, 1944, pp. 18-28, 
discusses the probable location of this “place 


where the sun rises,” first made known by 
Poebel’s publication of the “deluge” tablet. 
Various places have been suggested by different 
scholars. It must obviously be sought east of 
Sumer; but it must also be south of Sumer, and 
therefore in the southerly part of western Iran, 
that is, somewhere south of Elam. Dilmun is 
proven by texts to have been noted for its cedars, 
which were considered holy by the Sumerian poets. 
For added confirmation for the location of Dil- 
mun, a section of the Sumerian epic “Gilgamesh 
and Huwawa” is translated, showing that Gilga- 
mesh journeyed in search of immortality toa “ Land 
of the Living,” a land of cedars, whose “creature” 
is the sun-god Utu, all of which is particularly 
applicable to Dilmun, and points thither as the 
land to which he went. In order to reach it, Gilga- 
mesh had to cross seven mountains, which are 
mentioned in other texts as south of Elam. Thus 
the Sumerian Land of the Living is proved to be 
in Southwestern Iran, with its western boundary 
along the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf. In 
the Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh, the Elysium 
is left unnamed, but as the source-material seems 


“ 


to have been almost certainly Sumerian, it was 
probably Dilmun, and ‘in the same location. 

Old Babylonian Pay-List. — ALBRECHT GoETZE 
publishes, in BASOR. 1944, pp. 18-24 (fig.), 
a tablet at Yale, probably, although not cer- 
tainly, from Larsa, dating in the eighteenth 
century B.c., listing payments to labor gangs, five 
such gangs being included. The names of the 
laborers are Amurrite, Akkadian, or Hurrian, 
while a number are of uncertain origin. In addi- 
tion, there is one name which is certainly Su- 
merian. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Chalcolithic Site in Jordan Valley. — NELson 
Guveck, in BASOR. 97, 1945, pp. 10-22°(10 pls.), 
reports on the site of Tell Umm Hamad esh- 
Sherqi, north of the confluence of the Jordan and 
Jabbok rivers. The surface is littered with sherds, 
indicating a very flourishing community, particu- 
larly during the Upper Chalcolithic Period (ca. 
3400-3200 B.c.). An examination of the site by the 
joint expedition of the American School at Jeru- 
salem and the Smithsonian Institution shows that 
the civilization of this period in the Jordan Valley 
was widespread, and based on a well-developed 
system of irrigation agriculture. Most of ‘the 
sherds belong to large, coarse, flat-bottomed jars 
with ledge handles. They are hand-made, brown- 
ish red in color as a rule, and often decorated with 
scalloping (done with a tool) or finger indentations 
giving an appearance of twisted ropes. The ledge 
handles are long and narrow, and were stuck on 
the sides of the vessels in nearly every case. When 
decorated, they seem to have been scalloped with 
a graving tool. The wares seem to be subsequent 
to Beth-shan xvi and Jericho vim, and contem- 
porary with Beth-shan xvii and xvr. A number of 
these sherds are illustrated and described. Very 
little comparable material has as yet been found at 
Jericho, but the writer believes that more ex- 
haustive excavations would reveal its existence. 
Mat impressions appear on the bases of some of 
the sherds. The site continued to be occupied in 
Early Bronze 1, when we find a number of un- 
decorated ledge handles, some loop handles, and a 
number of painted sherds, the finest being a large 
fragment of an excellent jug with lattice decora- 
tion. The evidence suggests, however, that the 
Early Bronze 1 settlement was smaller than the 
Chalcolithic. 

Bab ed-Dra, Moab. — The publication of the 


excavation of this site by the American School 
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at Jerusalem in 1924 has miscarried; but, in 
BASOR,. 95, 1944, pp. 3-13 (3 pls.), W. F. At- 
BRIGHT, J. L. Ketso, and J. THorEey 
examine and report on the Early Bronze Age pot- 
tery found in the campaign. Albright, who de- 
scribes and dates the pottery, points out that the 
delay in publication enables the writers to avail 
themselves of subsequent studies, and thus make a 
far more accurate chronology. The pottery con- 
sists of sherds and large fragments, outline draw- 
ings and photographs of which are given. It is 
dated from the twenty-third to the twenty-first 
century B.c., the bulk of it belonging to the 
brief but 
description of the collection is given. Kelso and 


twenty-second century. A excellent 
Thorley devote two pages at the end of the article 
to the ceramic techniques employed. The sherds 
belong in the class of heavy-duty red clay pottery, 
the clay being tempered with fragments of lime- 
stone, and fired at a relatively low temperature. 
None of it is wheel-made. Incised decoration oc- 
curs in only two instances. The ware was all 
utilitarian, and as a rule well designed for the pur- 
poses for which it was made. A peculiar feature is 
that whereas in the great majority of cases of re- 
pairs, only costly pottery was so repaired, at Bab 
ed-Dra the cheapest vessels often show that they 
have been mended. 

Mt. Carmel.—In PEQ., Jan.—Apr. 1945, A. 
Lucas discusses the miracle on Mt. Carmel (1 
Kings 18: 31-38) in the light of m Maccabees 
1:19-22. He suggests that the water was some in- 
flammable liquid probably resulting from some 
form of incomplete combustion similar to that in 
producing charcoal. If coniferous wood were 
wholly or largely used, the dry distillation would 
produce such inflammable substances as carbon 
monoxide gas, methane, methyl alcohol, wood tar, 
volatile oils, rosin spirit, and crude turpentine. A 
combination of these may have produced the 
thick water (11 Macc. 1:21), which was ignited by 
the sun. Lucas sees a difficulty, however, since 
“there was not any strong sun, as the fire oc- 
curred ‘at the time of the evening oblation.’ ’ 

Tell Beit Mirsim.—J. L. Ketso and ALFRED 
R. Powe. describe a find of bitumen in the bot- 
tom of a pithos in a house of the Iron 1 level in 
this site, in BASOR. 95, 1944, pp. 14-18. A sample 
was analyzed, and identified as glance pitch, 
which is found to this day in the Dead Sea, and 
the upper Jordan valley, this specimen being al- 
most certainly from the Dead Sea. It was used in 
antiquity for various purposes—by farmers as a 


cure for infected vines, for fumigating vineyards, 
to treat cuts and injuries to trees and vines, and 
as a cement for holding metal or stone tools to 
wooden handles. In cities, it was used as a water- 
proofer for brick, masonry, or wood construction, 
and formed an ideal base for weatherproof paints 
or varnishes. It also had many medicinal uses. 
Its natural brittleness could be overcome by 
softening it with olive, linseed, or castor oil. 

Lachish.—In BASOR. 97, 1945, pp. 22-25 
(fig.), HERBERT GorpoN May comments on the 
Lachish ostrakon, Letter Iv, saying that ‘we 
trust that it was clearer to the addressee than it is 
to us.” He particularly treats lines 7-10, which 
“bristle with unsolved ‘problems,” on some of 
which he attempts to throw light, not unsuccess- 
fully, but ending with the statement that “many 
other’ conjectures might be made.” —Jbid., p. 
26, W. F. ALBricut adds a postscript, suggesting 
a tentative reading and translation of the passage. 

Hebrew Seal in Oxford.—In PEQ., Jan— 
Apr. 1945, G. R. Driver publishes an Israelite 
seal of red jasper, now preserved in the Ash- 
molean Museum; he dates it in the eighth or 
seventh century B.c., and renders the inscription: 
(Belonging) to Mikneiah, son of Yehomelek.” 

Jericho.—In PEQ., Jan—Apr. 1945, G. R. 
Driver thinks that the name Jericho means 
“founded by (the god) J/6.”” In the same number 
SAMUEL Krauss interprets it as “foundation of 
somebody who is called -cho (abbreviation of 
nouns like Henoch, Hanun. or Honi). 

Nysa-Scythopolis.—In PE)., Jan—Apr., 
1945, StELLA Ben-Dor publishes two new coins 
of Nysa-Scythopolis. On the reverse both coins 
have a tetrastyle temple with a standing Tyche. 
One coin was struck by Caracalla during the reign 
of his father Septimius Severus in A.p. 206/7; the 
other bears the bust of Elagabalus and is dated 
A.D. 218/9. 

Wadi Sirhan, North Arabia.—In BASOR. 
96, 1944, pp, 7-17 (8 figs.), NELSON GLUECK re- 
ports on this area, which in a former article he 
suggested was the connecting life-line between the 
two widely separated parts of the Nabataean 
kingdom. Explorations by the joint expedition 
of the American School in Jerusalem and the 
Smithsonian Institution have helped to emphasize 
“clear-cut Naba- 
taean pottery” is absent. The site of Umm-ej- 


its importance, even though 


Jemal was re-examined, and practically all the 


sites between the Irag Oil Company pipe-line and 
the Syrian border were visited and studied. They 
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are nearly all similar to Umm-ej-Jemal, but not so 
well preserved, nor (with the possible exception 
of Umm-el-Qetein) as large. Most of the surface 
ruins are of Roman or Byzantine date, with some 
of mediaeval Arabic times. All of them were pro- 
vided with reservoirs, usually Roman, and nearly 
every house had its own cistern. The only water 
supply came from the brief, but heavy, winter and 
spring rains. Agriculture, in the form of dry farm- 
ing, and the raising of live stock were the prin- 
cipal sources of existence in antiquity, but trade 
between Syria and Transjordan, and between 
Palestine and Arabia, was of some importance in 
sustaining the ancient settlements. Nabataean 
settlement and influence are clearly indicated in 
all the sites, but the finds indicate that they were 
most populous in the Roman and Byzantine 
periods. Even in Nabataean times the pottery 
used was always Roman, the same as has been 
found at Jerash. We must therefore regard this 
area as a colony, rather than as a part of the 
Nabataean state. “It is most likely, therefore, 
that Nabataean pottery does not exist in any 
part of the Wadi Sirhan.” This area extends from 
Azraq in northeastern Transjordan to within ten 
miles of Jauf in north-central Arabia, and bends 
from northwest to southeast, being 210 miles long 
by an average of 20 miles wide. Whoever holds 
this area holds an important gateway from Syria 
into Arabia. While enter the 
Arabian portion freely, others can secure visas 
only with difficulty. A good topographical de- 
scription of the area is given, as of its fauna and 


Moslems may 


climatic conditions. The present population is 
largely Bedouin. Today, a good part of the area be- 
longs to Transjordan, making archaeological work 
possible. At ‘Amri, many Roman and Byzantine 
sherds were seen, and one kilometer south, at a 
site Glueck names Khirbet ‘Amri, the ruin of a 
large caravanserai was found, dating in late 
Roman times, and especially significant in the 
Byzantine period, to judge from the pottery 
found there. The expedition can prove the limits 
of distribution of Nabataean pottery, which ex- 
tended east to Bayir, west to the Wadi ‘Arabah 
and along the Nabataean trade route to the 
Mediterranean coast of Palestine. It was produced 
and used only in the thickly settled part of the 
Nabataean kingdom in southern Transjordan, 
whose metropolis was Petra. 

Transjordan.—In PEQ., Jan—Apr., 1945; 
Grace M. Crowroor has an article on “The 
Tent Beautiful—Study of Pattern Weaving in 


Transjordan.” Some of the patterns are sketched 
with the Arabic names and English translation. 
She also lists some words used in weaving by 
Beni Hassan, Transjordan, with the English 
equivalents. Tlie article is followed by four pages 
of plates. 


AEGAEAN 


Cryptograms of Crete. — Continuing and sup- 
plementing her articles in this JouRNAL (xlviii, 
1944, p. 64 f., and xlix, 1945, p. 143 f.), Atice E. 
Koper, in Classical Outlook xxii, pp. 77-78 (6 figs.) 
summarizes some of her studies in the field of 
Minoan inscriptions. She speaks of the urgent 
need of deciphering the pre-Hellenic script, re- 
produces a number of inscriptions (most of which 
have already been published in this JouRNAL) 
and lists the definite facts that can be ascertained 
from them. Some of the tablets found were labels 
that were attached to, and were doubtless lists of, 
the contents of some larger object. Others were 
stacked on top of one another, and apparently 
were related to each other. The Minoan system 
of numeration is explained, and other known facts 
are given, but the ultimate decipherment is still 
in the future. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Kanebion-Kys.— Under this title, A. E. 
RavsitscuHEk publishes, in Record Mus. Hist. 
Art, Princeton iv, 1945, pp. 9-10 (fig.), a small 
altar in the Museum of Historic Art at Princeton, 
purchased by the donor in Smyrna. It is decorated 
with a double axe in low relief and the inscription 
KANHBOY, in letter forms dating about 100 B.c. 
The writer believes that its original provenance 
was the Carian city of Kys, which was formerly 
called Kanebion, and that it was a dedication to a 


Zeus Kanebos, as the double axe is a common 


symbol of the Carian Zeus. 

Economic Policy of Solon.—J. G. Mine 
adds in /Jesperia xiv, 1945, pp. 230-245, notes on 
the economic policy of Solon, which further 
elucidate earlier studies on this subject. Two con- 
siderations may be stated as postulates. There 
was no organized commercial system in European 
Greece at the beginning of the seventh century 
B.c. Overseas trading was a matter of individual 
enterprise for which states took no responsibility. 
Before the middle of the seventh century, the 
evolution of coinage in Greek lands, including 
Asia Minor, had not gone further than what 
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Aristotle treats as the first stage, in which a 
metal ingot was stamped with a trade-mark by 
its maker as a mark of quality. It passed from 
hand to hand at its commodity value, which would 
be determined in each transaction where it was 
used hy bargaining between the parties. Solon, 
according to the account current at Athens, was 
chosen archon for the double purpose of settling 
the quarrels between the rich and poor inhabitants 
of Attica and of framing a new code of laws. This 
view scarcely does justice to the wide scope of 
his measures which on the economic side involved 
wholesale reorganization of the industries of 
the country and city, and proved of far more 
lasting importance than the legislative changes 
which he introduced. If the reforms of Solon are 
regarded as a whole in their relation to the later 
history of Athens, it may fairly be held that his 
most important contribution to the welfare of his 
country on the economic side was the develop- 
ment of the silver trade. Politically the Seisach- 
theia stands out as a first move toward the es- 
tablishment of a complete democracy at Athens, 
but it could have contributed little to the wealth 
of the city. It was the silver trade that made 
Athens into a commercial and shipping center, 


and it was the discernment by Solon of the poten- 
tialities which lay in the use of the natural re- 
sources of Attica that led to the greatness of 
Athens in the fifth century. 


SCULPTURE 


Early Statuettes from Greece. — Under this 
title, Curistrine ALEXANDER publishes, in 
BMMA. ns. iii, 1945, pp. 238-243 (17 figs.), a 
group of Aegean and Geometric statuettes, in 
marble, terracotta, and bronze. The earliest is a 
Cycladic statuette of marble, belonging in the 
Early Cycladic Period (ca. 3000-2200 B.c.). It is 
followed by a small bronze figure of the Late 
Minoan Period, a number of Late Mycenaean 
(1400-1100 B.c.) terracotta figurines of goddesses 
and animals, including one of a goat, originally 
gilded; and finally a group of bronze statuettes 
of the Geometric period of the eighth century 
B.c., and a terracotta goddess, seated on a rich 
throne, also Geometric. 

Archaic Greek Sphinx.—In BMF A. xliii, 
1945, pp. 24-26 (2 figs.), Gzorcr H. CuasE pub- 
lishes a recent accession of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, “the most important addition to 
be made in many years to the collection of Greek 
sculpture.” This is an archaic Greek sphinx from 
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a stele, with the capital on which it was originally 
set. Its provenance is unknown, but it is Athenian, 
and of the third quarter of the sixth century B.c. 
The sphinx is of Island marble, while the capital 
is Pentelic, and in design it bears a close resem- 
blance to the well-known stele in New York. It 
has been put together from many fragments, and, 
barring the head of the sphinx, which is missing, 
is virtually intact, although some restorations 
have been made, which are surely correct. On the 
bottom of the capital is a large socket for the in- 
sertion of a tenon to fit the capital to its shaft, and 
the sphinx fits into a similar socket at the top of 
the capital. The capital, which is of open-work 
design, is unique among preserved Greek monu- 
ments. Many traces of the original color decora- 
tion remain. Chase is inclined to date this sphinx 
and capital a little later than the New York stele, 
perhaps about 530 B.c. The article ends with a well 
deserved tribute to the late Dr. Lacey D. Caskey, 
so long Curator at the Museum of Fine Arts, on 
whose recommendation the stele was purchased. 

Graeco-Roman Statuettes.— MARGARETE 
BreBerR discusses in Hesperia, xiv, 1945,. pp. 
270-277, two Graeco-Roman statuettes in the 
Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, which, while they 
are not artistically valuable, are interesting for 
Roman adaptations of Greek art and religion. A 
Diana, 34 inches high, said to have been found 
near Rome, represents the goddess seated on a 
rock, over which an animal skin, presumably of a 
boar, is spread. The Greek Artemis is the model for 
the costume, short chiton with belt under the 
breast in Hellenistic manner, himation, and 
endromides. The unusual feature is the fact that 
the goddess, in contrast to the Greek model, is 
seated. The Diana of Buffalo might be a copy of a 
cult statue from Aricia or one of the many sanc- 
tuaries of Diana in Italy, formed with the idea of 
combining the characteristics of the Greek Arte- 
mis, Selene, and Hestia, or the Roman Diana, 
Luna, and Vesta. It probably belongs to the be- 
ginning of the third century after Christ. The 
second is a statuette of a reclining Hercules, 34 
inches long and 141% inches high, of Parian marble, 
lying on a lion skin with the left arm leaning on 
an inflated animal skin the mouth of which is 
used as a fountain. The Buffalo statuette is 
probably of the Antonine period, a period when 
this type first appears on coins. In his connection 
with fountains and warm springs, Hercules be- 
came a divinity of healing, and was especially 
venerated by the Roman army. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


Athenian Epigrams. —F. Jacosy in Hesperia 
xiv, 1945, pp. 157-211, discusses certain Athenian 
epigrams from the Persian wars. There is a curi- 
ous, almost complete, absence of Athenian epi- 
taphs for the fallen in those glorious battles, while 
we have quite a number of official, semi-official, 
and even private dedications. In the first half of 
the paper Jacoby is concerned with two epigrams 
on the men in the battle of Marathon. The prob- 
lems he discusses are the subject matter of the two 
poems, their text, the nature of the poems and 
of the monument which they adorned, the au- 
thorship of the epigrams. They are engraved on a 
block of Pentelic marble in two parallel bands, 
each of four lines. for a monument erected in the 
year of victory 490-89 B.c., and referring to one 
and the same event, the battle of Marathon. They 
belong to a publicly erected monument, either in 
the Agora or on the Acropolis, not as Oliver has 
contended, to a cenotaph in the Kerameikos. 
They are not epitaphs, but were rather set up to 
commemorate the victory and in praise of the 
victors, the first concerned with estimating the 
consequences of the valor of the Athenians for the 
whole of Greece, the second putting Athens in the 
foreground and emphasizing the fact that by this 
valor the town itself was saved from destruction. 
In opposition to Oliver, Jacoby maintains we can- 
not assign one epigram to Aeschylus, the other to 
Simonides, but rather to another, unknown writer, 
responsible for both. In the second part of the 
paper Jacoby treats the Eion poem, which has 
been associated with the second Marathon epi- 
gram. This poem contained supposedly three epi- 
grams on three Herms in the Agora, praising the 
generals who had wrenched Eion from the Per- 
sians. This poem is quoted by Aeschines (Ctes., 
183), probably from the speech of Leptines, and by 
Plutarch (Kimon 7, 2) from a Hellenistic biograph- 
ical source which may or may not derive from the 
same speech. Jacoby believes the three epigrams 
cannot have stood on Herms in the sequence in 
which they are quoted by Aeschines and Plu- 
tarch. These epigrams became what Wade-Gery 
called an orator’s tétros. Certainly Aeschines did 
not copy them from the stones, but these verses 
had been used earlier to point some moral, and 
probably in the speech against which Demosthenes 
directed his speech ‘‘Against Leptines’’ (112), 
our oldest evidence for the Eion Herms and their 
location in the Agora. ‘The speech is that of Lep- 


tines made in 356/5 B.c. to recommend his law 
tepi &teAcias. He was there dealing with the 
showering of honors upon men who had deserved 
well of their country. So he cited the Eion epi- 
grams which mentioned individual men. The first 
two epigrams belong together and are really 
second and third in the series, whereas the so- 
called third epigram contains a mythical para- 
deigma from Homer, to which he added a distich 
of his own making, heaping all glory on the 
Athenians, and clearly the Homeric paradeigma 
was the only “‘epigram”’ to which such a distich 
could be added, and it had to be quoted in the 
last place out of its proper order. Thus their order 
as quoted is to be understood from the purpose 
of the moralizing orator who first made use of the 
Eion epigrams. The authors, or rather author, is 
unknown to us, probably an Ionian, and perhaps 
a client of Kimon. As patriotic poetry the Eion 
poem is good, though we have to understand what 
the poet wrote, and not what Leptines made of it 
while tampering with the original inscription to 
suit his purpose. The date is probably about 475 
B.c. The poem has nothing to do with the Mara- 
thon epigrams. 

Tribute in 449/8 B.C.—H. T. Wape-Gery 
discusses in Hesperia xiv, 1945, pp. 212-229, the 
statement made in the Athenian Tribute Lists i', 
on the quota list which stands at the foot of the 
front face of the First Stele, immediately under 
List 5 to which the editors give the number 7, to 
the effect that, since no tribute was collected in 
449/8, there is no List 6. Wade-Gery answers on 
epigraphical grounds a challenge to this point of 
view made by Gomme, that the evidence does not 
compel us to assume a year without tribute, but 
it does compel us to assume either a year with no 
tribute recorded or else a sensationally and im- 
probably short list for 447/6, which must have 
stood, in Dow’s opinion, in the blank space at the 
head of the back space of the First Stele, just 
above List 9, which Dow argues was the real List 
8, for 447/6. Gomme’s attack on the question 
of tribute is essentially historical. Against his 
arguments may be set two passages: Thucydides 
i, 96, 1 and Plutarch, Pericles, 17. From Thucy- 
dides we infer that tribute was not legally due in 
449/8 and from Plutarch that Pericles sought but 
failed to find in 449 a new sanction for its collec- 
tion. On the basis of Thucydides we may infer 
that the tribute hitherto collected for war against 
Persia had not yet been formally challenged. The 
Peace made with Persia in 450/49 posed a new 
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problem. From Plutarch we learn that in the 
Congress Decree of Pericles (between 450 and 447) 
the business of the proposed congress is financial, 
as money had to be found for the Parthenon, 
for the festival funds, for the Athenian fleet. 
Tribute, if collected, would easily maintain 
the fleet, and the fleet would keep the seas safe. 
The allies had consented to pay for the Fleet’s 
war function of fighting Persia: they are now 
obliquely invited to pay for its peace function. 
Support for this is to be found in the Reserve 
Decree (450/49) wherein that 
if by her energy and skill Athens keeps Greece 


Pericles claims 
effectively safe from Persia at a cost less than 
estimated, she is entitled to the balance. That 
would settle the problem of the Parthenon, while 
the matter of the festival money, of less impor- 
tance, was perhaps left undecided. While Athens 
claimed full discretion in using the Reserve and 
the fleet may have been maintained out of this 
in 449/8, an item such as this could not be main- 
tained out of capital. Wade-Gery argues that 
tribute was reimposed in 449/8 to be paid in 448/7 
and thenceforward, as the Athenian fleet was 
expensive and performed an international service; 
if demobilized, pirates would reappear, and the 
Persians would become dangerous again. 4.7.L., 
List 8, as Wade-Gery conceives it as now num- 
bered in A.7.L., records the payments for 447/6 
of those cities who had paid in 448/7, the payment 


in 447/6 of certain cities who had not paid in 


448/7, partial payments complementary to par- 
tial payments in 448/7, total defaulters paying 
their arrears for that year. A.T.L., List 8, reveals 
a remarkable recovery of arrears, due to stringent 
provisions of the Decree of Kleinias. A.7.L., List 
7, was before that decree, and A.7.L., List 8, was 
after it. 


ROME 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Dating Etruscan Sculpture.—In The Journal 
of the Walters Art Gallery vii—viii, 1944-45, pp. 
105-124, EMELINE Hit discusses the criteria for 
dating Etruscan sculpture, in this instance a 
series of votive bronze warriors, examples of 
which are in the Walters collection, and an 
Athena Promachos, which closely resembles the 
stantly aware of changes in fashion in Greek 
sculpture, and reacted to them promptly, and 

. consequently any group of Etruscan bronzes 


warrior type. Etruscans were con- 
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can be dated quite accurately, with reference to 
Greek chronology, from internal evidence.” 

Ration Tokens in Rome.—In Classical Out- 
look xxii, p. 81, Emory E. Cocuran points out 
that the Romans used ration tokens, similar to 
the “points”? used during the late War, for the 
procuring of foods, principally grain, but some- 
times also for oil or other commodities. These 
tesserae were of lead or wood, and some of the 
former are still in existence. They differed from 
ours in that either no cash, or very little, was re- 
quired with them. They are mentioned in litera- 
ture by Suetonius and Juvenal. 

Sparsiones.—In CJ. xl, pp. 515-543, Hueu 
NIBLEY discusses the Roman practice of bestow- 
ing public donatives, by throwing things among 
the multitude to be scrambled for. The subject 
is divided into three heads; (1) what was dis- 
tributed; (2) by whom and 6n what occasions; (3) 
by what methods. The conclusions are sum- 
marized in the last paragraphs of the article. The 
objects, which were either tokens, such as tes- 
serae, coins and the like, or articles of food, solid 
or liquid, were symbolic of life, health, strength 
and abundance, and if they were tesserae, could 
be used as tickets for banquets or in exchange for 
food. The givers of sparsiones were patricians— 
the king, or his counterpart in Republican times, 
or the Emperor in the Imperial period, and the 
gifts symbolized the New Year. Thus a birth, a 
coming of age, a marriage, or even a burial, was 
considered a new phase in the life of the donor, 
who in his turn was considered the living represen- 
tative of the father and founder of the race. Thus, 
it is not astonishing to find Janus associated with 
sparsiones. The donations were made either from 
the rostra, or from a chariot, or from some other 
high place, being scattered like seed: “in a man- 
ner to simulate the sowing of the race itself on the 
day of creation.” Parallelisms with similar customs 
among the Egyptians, the Sumerians, the Isra- 
elites, and the Greeks are frequently demon- 
strated. 


SCULPTURE 


Martial in a Roman Museum. — Karu Len- 
MANN in Hesperia xiv, 1945, pp. 259-269, analyzes 
a series of distichs in Martial’s last book of epi- 
grams, dealing with works of art, which for the 
history of art in general he believes is of the great- 
est interest. He demonstrates that Martial ac- 
tually refers to a definite collection of works of 
art, that this collection was displayed in a prom- 
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inent place, the pronaos of the temple of the Divus 
Augustus, and included certain famous master- 
pieces. These works included a golden statue or 
statuette of Victory, a clay statue of a boy, the 
Bpovtou traisiov, perhaps represented in a lean- 
ing posture like the well known “‘ Narcissus”’ type 
of the fourth century, a figure of the Sauroctonos 


in Corinthian bronze (typologically identical with 
the Sauroctonos of Praxiteles), Hyacinthus, a 


panel painting either on wood or marble, a 
marble Hermaphroditus, Danaé, a painting like 
the Hyacinthus, a work of Nikias, a mask of a 
German, a group of Hercules strangling the 
serpents, in Corinthian bronze, a Hercules in clay 
(a famous original like the boy of Brutus), 
Minerva in silver, Europa, a painting, a marble 
Leander, a terracotta hunchback. This is the only 
description we possess of a Roman temple mu- 
seum of the early empire. 

Representation of the Barbarian.—In The 
Journal of the Walters Art Gallery vu—vim, 1944 
45, pp. 75-81, Dorotrny Kent publishes 
two bronze statuettes and a gem from the Wal- 
ters collections. Each of the bronzes represents a 
youth wearing a barbarian costume as conceived 
in classical views, a shirt and trousers. Similar 
figures appearing on the gem can be identified as 
Mithras and accompanying genii. One of the 
statuettes probably represents a captive bowing 
in surrender; the other, of which there is a twin in 
London, may be an orientalized Castor or Pollux. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Urns with Christian Symbols.—The New 
York Herald-Tribune for October 4, 1945, reports 
from Jerusalem that archaeologists of the Hebrew 
University have announced the discovery, in a 
burial cave on the Jerusalem-Bethlehem road, of 
a series of urns with Christian symbols. One of 
these urns bears the inscription “* Master Jesus,” 
and the belief is expressed that it refers to Christ, 
and may have been carved on the urn by a group 
of His followers soon after the Crucifixion. Ten 
other urns were also found, some of which bear 
inscriptions in Greek, Hebrew and Aramaic, 
none of them apparently dating later than 
70 a.D., while one urn shows “‘the earliest known 
use of the Christian Cross.’’ The archaeologists, 
headed by E. L. SukENIK, are making an inten- 
sive study of this material, in the hope that it may 
give first-hand testimony for the trial and death of 
Christ, and the beginnings of the Christian reli- 
gion. Further developments are eagerly awaited. 
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Ephesus, Pagan and Christian. — The perti- 
nent facts in the history of Ephesus for the stu- 
dent of early Christianity are presented in an 
excellent survey by M. M. Parvis and F. V. 
Fitson in the Bib. Archaeologist viii, 3, 1945. The 
history of the city is traced from the Anatolian 
settlement with its temple to Artemis (“‘ Diana of 
the Ephesians”’) at the foot of the Hill of Ayas- 
soluk. Greek settlers arrived about 1044 B.c. anda 
town was built about a mile to the southwest on 
the slopes of Mt. Koressos. With the Lydian 
conquest about 560 B.c. the Greek element was al- 
most submerged in the Asiatic. Athena was sup- 
planted by Artemis, to whom a magnificent tem- 
ple was now erected. This temple with its one 
hundred great columns, six feet in diameter at the 
base and sculptured to a height of twenty feet or 
more, set up on a great platform reached by a 
flight of ten steps, was the most splendid monu- 
ment of Anatolian paganism and was accounted 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
Destroyed about 356 B.c., it was rebuilt on the 
same magnificent scale. Alexander’s conquest 
strengthened the Greek element in the city but 
Artemis retained her supremacy. The incorpora- 
tion of the city in the Roman province of Asia in 
133 B.c. was followed by the erection of many 
notable buildings, such as the Great Theater 
which accommodated nearly 25,000 persons, and 
the beautiful marble paved Arkadiane connecting 
the Theater with the harbor. This street was 
bordered by colonnades, behind which were shops, 
in one of which a part of the apocryphal corre- 
spondence between Christ and Abgar of Edessa 
was found inscribed. In the time of Paul Ephesus 
was the chief port on the Aegean for the land 
route which led east into central Asia Minor and 
the regions beyond, and had a population close to 
a quarter of a million. Paul’s ministry in this city 
was an attack on the very headquarters of Anato- 
lian paganism. Excavation has uncovered the 
Church of St. Mary where the Council of 431 
as well as the “Robber Council” of 449 was held. 
It has also disclosed the Church of St. John 
Theologus, where the Tomb of St. John was re- 
puted to be. The so-called Tomb of St. Luke has 
been shown to be a Greek polyandrion, the Prison 
of St. Paul to be a structure of much later date. 
On the northeast slope of Mt. Pion lies the cave 
of the Seven Sleepers. 

Lapis Lazuli Carving.—In The Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery vii—viii, 1944-45, pp. 83-103, 
Dorotuy Miner and Emma J. pub- 
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lish a lapis lazuli carving of an eagle, recently 
acquired by the Walters. The piece, which is of 
exceptionally beautiful workmanship, is only 
about three inches in height. A comparison with 
sculptured eagles of different periods leads to the 
conclusion that the lapis lazuli carving is a work 
of the late Imperial or early Byzantine period — 
the fourth or fifth century. It most probably 
served as the finial ornament of an “eagle sceptre,” 
a type commonly carried by the emperor and by 
consuls, 

Keltic Metal Work and Manuscript Illumi- 
nation.— Under this title, Doucias RENNIE 
Hupson continues his studies in Metallurgia 
xxxli, 1945, pp. 9-13 (5 figs.). As in the previous 
installment (summarized in AJA. xlix, 1945, p. 
596), this article is preceded by an abstract of its 
contents, and the conclusions reached. He begins 
with the Book of Durrow, in Trinity College, 
Dublin, which shows in its decoration striking 
analogies with metal work. Then follows a section 
developing the close correlation of red-dot decora- 
tion in manuscripts with cloisonné enamelling. 
The Ardagh Chalice is then described. It is dated 
probably before 900 a.p., and is of Keltic work. 
Next to be discussed is the Shrine of St. Dimma’s 
Gospels, of silvered bronze, enriched with quartz 
gems, now in Trinity College, Dublin. Parts of it 
are as late as the thirteenth century, but the main 
decoration is much earlier. ‘‘ Doubtless it was an 
early cumhdach reworked into a shrine.” The 
metal covers of the Lindau Evangelary are then 
described and discussed at some length. They are 
worked in both champlevé and cloisonné enamels, 
and are dated in the ninth century, while the 
manuscript contained in these covers is later, of 
the tenth century. It is now in the Morgan 
Library. In this connection a chalice in Krems- 
muenster Abbey is described and published, parts 
of its decoration being almost identical with the 
book covers. This chalice can be dated before 
788 A.D., as it bears the name of a certain Tassilo, 
who was deposed in that year. Of the covers, one 
is earlier than the other, being Keltic of the ninth 
(or possibly eighth) century, restored and repaired 
about 1600. The other is surely ninth century, 
and seems to be contemporaneous with the ci- 
borium in the Reichskapelle at Munich, dated 
between 896 and 899, and, if anything, earlier. 
As a result of the studies made in these two ar- 
ticles, the following conclusions are reached. 
Scotic metal-working tradition exercised a pro- 
found influence throughout the western world for 
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nearly a millennium, while Keltic influence on 
penmanship and lettering can be traced right 
down to the invention of printing. “From metal 
working we may quite reasonably derive the 
Motiv for manuscript illumination.” The sugges- 
tion is also made that the patterns on Keltic 
crosses in stone are also derived from metal 
prototypes, perhaps in later instances through 
designs in manuscripts. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Viking Drinking Horn.—In Mededeelingen 
d. K. Nederlandsche Akad. van Wetenschappen 
1940 (23 pp., 5 figs., 5 pls.), A. Rozs publishes a 
drinking horn, now used as a reliquary, in the 
Church of Our Lady at Maastricht. This horn 
had been repaired in 1939 by J. E. Brom, a silver- 
smith at Utrecht, who had recognized it as Norse, 
and had sent photographs to the Museum at 
Oslo. The authorities there requested permission 
to publish it, and an article on it, by B. Hougen, 
appeared in Viking iii, 1939, p. 115 f., in Nor- 
wegian, with an English translation. The writer, 
however, believes that further comments are 
necessary, and that, being in the Netherlands, it 
should also be published there. The horn is large, 
being 33.5 em. long, with a diameter at the mouth 
of 9.5 em. Metal mounts were attached to the 
horn by nails plated with silver. It is in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, but some of the mount- 
ings show corrosion. Its previous history is com- 
pletely unknown. It was first published in 1872 as 
a reliquary, and was believed to have come from 
Palestine, owing to the relics it contained. At that 
time documents showed that it was in the pos- 
session of the church as early as the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The question of interest 
lies in its date. This can only be ascertained by a 
study of the mountings, “for as a work of art it 
stands more or less alone.”” By studying the tech- 
nique of the design of the fantastic animals with 
which the mountings are decorated, we can limit 
the dates to between 800 and 1000 a.p., and 
further limit it to the Early Jellinge period. The 
mountings were of lead, covered with thin silver 
foil, silver being very scarce with the Vikings. 
This foil was not cemented to the lead, but united 
by the application of heat to form one plate. 
These mountings were apparently not specially 
made for the horn, but were decorative material 
produced by other craftsmen, and bought by the 
maker. Some of the triangular mounts used in the 
center of the horn appear to be later replacements 
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for similar ornaments that had worn out, because 
they were where the drinker would naturally hold 
the horn. A comparison of this horn with the 
large one found in the Taplow grave in England 
shows a number of resemblances, as to some found 
in the noteworthy discoveries at Sutton Hoo. For 
this reason, Hougen, in his article in Viking, re- 
ferred to above, believes that it was made in 
England, but with his conclusion Roes disagrees, 
thinking a Danish origin “‘perhaps more likely.” 
The article ends with a statement as to the use of 
drinking horns in later times, and gives a drawing 
of an English horn of the sixteenth century. 

St. Jerome.—In The Art Bulletin xxvii, 
1945, pp. 188-194, Grete Rivne discusses the 
origin and development of the pictorial represen- 
tation of St. Jerome extracting the thorn from a 
lion’s paw, especially that type in which the saint 
is depicted wearing his cardinal’s robes and seated 
before a cave in the wilderness. The author be- 
lieves the theme to be of literary origin, having 
been inaugurated by Joannes Andreas of Bologna 
in the first part of the fourteenth century. The 
earliest pictorial representation of the scene is 
from the hand of Roger van der Weyden. The 
development of the type is traced in the work of 
his pupil Hans Memling, on one of the wings of 
the “‘Sforza Triptych” in Brussels, and on a later 
panel from a private collection in England. 

Source of the Two-Tower Facade.—In The 
Art Bulletin xxvii, 1945, pp. 85-108, Herwin 
ScHAEFER discusses the ultimate source of the 
two-tower facade and its earliest use in Western 
Europe. In the ideal two-tower arrangement, the 
facade is an integral part of the structure. 
“*. , . the two towers form the natural termina- 
tion of the nave aisles and do not extend, or extend 
but little, beyond them. The space under the tow- 
ers opens into the aisles as well as into the central 
portion between them. This central portion 
between the towers is no longer set off as an en- 
trance hall or narthex, but is a part of the nave 
itself which extends clear through and thereby 
finds expression in the organization of the facade. 
There is no longer a separate facade structure, but 
the motif is now integrated into the whole, and at 
the same time articulates the parts of the whole.” 
In Schaefer’s opinion, Hans Reinhardt failed to 
prove, on the basis of the evidence he employed, 
that two-tower facades were not used on early 
churches in the Upper Rhine region, notably 
Strasbourg. The author refutes Reinhardt’s evi- 
dence and produces arguments in favor of the first 


Western European appearance of the two-tower 
facade in this region. Schaefer agrees with the 
practically universal belief that the ultimate 
source of the two-tower facade is Syria, but its 
structural integration was a European interpreta- 
tion 


‘ 


‘inspired by the various locally existing 
Roman and Germanic monuments.” 

Head from Royal Effigy.—In BMMA. nus. 
iii, 1945, pp. 214-219 (8 figs.) Witi1am H. 
ForsytH publishes a bust in the Metropolitan 
Museum, presented in 1941, which a detailed 
study convinces him is that of the young princess 


Marie de France. It was originally part of a tomb 
effigy, for the back of the head and neck are 
carved to rest on a stone pillow. Originally a metal 


crown was attached to the head. The hair is 
dressed in a style popular during the reign of 
Charles v, in the 1370’s and 1380’s. Close parallels 
exist in two tomb figures in the abbey church of 
St. Denis, identified as Marie d’Espagne (d. 1379) 
and Jeanne de France (d. 1371), where the coif- 
fures are almost identical. Drawings made before 
1715 show the effigy of Marie de France as it then 
existed at St. Denis. This effigy is the only figure 
with this coiffure now missing from the abbey — 
it was already missing in 1793, when report was 
made that the head had been separated from the 
torso and Marie’s sister, Blanche de 
France, beside whom she was buried, is still in 
place, and there is a strong family resemblance in 
features. The head is the work of Jean de Liége, 
one of the best known of Franco-Flemish sculp- 
tors. He also did the head of Jeanne d’Evreux, 
Marie’s mother, in 1371. A record of the time 
shows that he was working on the heads of Marie 
and Blanche in 1382, forty years after the death 
of Marie, while Blanche was still living. Marie 
never married, being only fourteen years old at 
her death in 1341. The rest of the article deals 
largely with the nature and customs of royal 
funerals in the mediaeval period. There was much 
pageantry connected with them, and the wearing 
of black was not obligatory, except for the chief 
mourners. The stone effigies were probably mod- 
elled from wax ones carried on the coffins during 
the funeral procession, the faces of which had 
been modelled from death masks. 

Spanish Romanesque Sculpture.—In The 
Art Bulletin xxvii, 1945, pp. 165-174, Davin M. 
Ross discusses the thirty-two carved capitals 
used in the Pantéon or Capilla de los Reyes of the 
church of San Isidoro at Leén, particularly the 
eight with ‘ 


stolen. 


‘combinations of animal or human 
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figures” and the five historiated—the nineteen 
foliate capitals having already been adequately 
studied by Gaillard. Stylistic and technical simi- 
larities are found in contemporary minor art— 
manuscripts, ivories and silver made for Ferdi- 
nand 1 and his queen, Sancha. The author con- 
cludes “that the craftsmen who executed the 
capitals were grounded in the same figure tradi- 
tion as those who painted the miniatures. It 
seems possible, moreover, that the men who 
executed the capitals were actually ivory carvers.” 
Mother-of-Pearl Carving. —Marvin Cuaun- 
cey Ross contributes a brief note to The Journal 
of the Walters Art Gallery vii-—viii, 1944-45, pp. 
125-126, on a fragment of a mother-of-pearl carv- 
ing, depicting ““Saint George and the Dragon,” 
which was recently acquired by the Walters. It is 
probably from the same workshop as the mother- 
of-pearl carving of the ‘‘Martyrdom of St. 
Barbara,” published in an earlier issue of The 
Journal (v, 1942, pp. 119 ff.), and like it may 
derive from a print by the Master E.S., though 
none is now known that exactly corresponds. 


RENAISSANCE 


Birth of the Virgin. — The cover illustration 
of BMMA. nz.s. iii, 1945, no. 9 (in colors) is de- 
voted to a representation of the panel, attributed 
to Fra Carnevale, of this subject, in the Metro- 
politan Museum, with a Note,.on the inside cover, 
by H(arry) B. W(eHLE). The companion panel, of 
the Presentation of the Virgin, is in Boston. 
Various attributions to other masters have been 
made, but the writer adheres to Fra Carnevale, 
who worked in Urbino, to the school of which 
place these panels seem to belong. A date of ap- 
proximately 1470 is assigned. 

‘Anna Selbdritt’”? by Riemenschneider. — 
Justus Brer discusses the representations of 
** Anna Selbdritt”’ in connection with the publica- 
tion of a fine example of the group in the Walters 
Art Gallery, in The Journal of the Walters Art 
’ Gallery vii-viii, 1944-45, pp. 11-37. The Walters 
piece which is carved in linden is the work _of 
Tilman Riemenschneider, and, from a comparison 
with his other known works, is to be dated not 
long after 1502. Its exact provenance is not 
known, but it might possibly be the St. Anne 
which Riemenschneider is known to have carved 
for Our Lady’s Chapel in Rothenburg during the 
years 1505-1506. 

‘“‘Adulteress” of Giorgione.—E. 
Conrat, in GBA. ser. vi, xxvii, 1945, pp. 189-190 
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(fig.), publishes this painting in the Museum of 
Glasgow, the authorship of which has been much 
disputed. She believes it to be an authentic work 
of Giorgione, but states that the subject has been 
misinterpreted. It is not Christ and the Adulteress 
at all, but Susannah before Daniel. The reasons 
for this belief are clearly and convincingly given. 
There is a record of a contract (now lost) between 
Giorgione and Alvise di Sesti, under date of 1508 
(which corresponds very well with the style of the 
painting) calling for four paintings of the story of 
Daniel. The authenticity of this document has 
been questioned, and, as stated above, it has 
disappeared; but if this interpretation of the sub- 
ject is correct, it may well have been genuine. 
Giorgione’s ‘‘Three Philosophers.’’—In 
GBA, ser. vi, xxvii, 1945, pp. 193-212 (16 figs.), 
RacHEL WIsCHNITZER-BERNSTEIN this 
famous painting in Vienna, and, after discussing 


studies 


the discoveries made by an X-ray examination in 
1932, and giving the history of the painting as far 
as known, reaches the following conclusions. This 
picture was begun by the artist about 1504 or 
1505, was then laid aside, and was taken up again 
in or after 1508, and largely repainted, some of 
the work perhaps being done by Sebastiano del 
Piombo, but this is to say the least problematical. 
The three figures are astronomers, and are identi- 
fied as Regiomontanus (at the left), Ptolemy 
(in the center), and Aristotle (at the right). The 
mountain at the extreme left symbolizes the name 
of Regiomontanus. At some later date in the his- 
tory of the picture, it seems to have been cut down 
to fit a smaller frame, at which time an entirely 
unnecessary setting sun was added by a restorer. 
Other interpretations of the paintings are men- 
tioned and rejected. 

Gian Girolamo Savoldo.—In The Art Bulle- 
tin xxvii, 1945, pp. 124-138, CreicHton E. 
GILBERT discusses Savoldo’s paintings, the de- 
velopment of his style, and the possibility of a 
more exact dating for some of his late works. 
A series of nocturnes seem certainly to have been * 
painted for the Duke of Milan, and the author 
demonstrates that the most likely period for the 
execution of the commission was 1533-1535. 

Painting by Martin van Heemskerck.—A 
painting from the Massarenti Collection now in 
the Walters Art Gallery, which was formerly 
labeled “The Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World by Paul Bril, “‘proved upon cleaning to 
bear the signature of Martin van Heemskerck and 
the dates 1535 and 1536. It is described by Ep- 
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Warp S. Kine in The Journal of the Walters Art 
Gallery vii—viii, 1944-45, pp. 61-73. Though con- 
taining much that could with some imagination 
be identified as ancient wonders, the painting is 
more certainly to be interpreted as a representa- 
tion of the abduction of Helen by Paris, and “‘is 
very possibly Heemskerck’s finest effort.” 

Ribera in St. Louis.—Wo.treanc Born, in 
GBA. ser. vi, xxvii, 1945, pp. 213-226 (10 figs.), 
reports the discovery, in the chapel of the Acad- 
emy of the Sacred Heart in St. Louis, of a previ- 
ously unknown painting by Ribera, depicting 
Christ Crowned with Thorns. This picture bears 
his signature and the date 1650. Although its 
present condition is not satisfactory, it can be 
repaired. This subject was painted by Ribera on 
a canvas signed and dated probably in 1634, in 
Florence, a copy or second version of which is in 
the Wadsworth Athenaeum at Hartford, but the 
example in St. Louis differs widely from his earlier 
representations of the subject, and its treatment 
is doubtless deeply influenced by the tragic do- 
mestic circumstances of the artist at precisely this 
period, when he “experienced utter humiliation.” 
Shortly afterwards, in 1652, Ribera died. Another 
work painted during this period of gloom is his 
St. Paul as Hermit in the Prado (1649). In the 
Christ Crowned with Thorns in St. Louis, there ap- 
pears some slight influence of Titian, whose 
painting of the subject, now in Munich, seems to 
have been familiar to him; but the writer thinks 
that the German school, particularly Holbein the 
Younger, and the Master of the Lyversberg Pas- 
sion, may have had more effect upon him. The 
influence of Caravaggio, however, remains strong. 
Ribera’s feeling of depression would appear not to 
have been of long duration, for in the same year, 
1650, he painted his most luminous picture, the 
Adoration of the Shepherds in the Louvre. 

Pierre Lepautre’s Aeneas Group. —Since the 
publication of her article in The Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery vi, 1943, pp. 71 ff., two addi- 
tional bozzetti for the Aeneas group have been 
brought to the attention of the author, GERTRUDE 
RosENTHAL. One in the Museum of Historic Art 
at Princeton, and the other in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London are described in the 
current issue of The Journal vii—viii, 1944-5, pp. 
127-130. 

Esteban March. — Martin S. Sorta discusses 
the work and style of the Spanish Baroque painter, 
Esteban March, and assigns some hitherto unat- 
tributed paintings to his hand in The Art Bulletin 


xxvil, 1945, pp. 109-123. “Buried until now under 
the weight of erroneous attributions, Esteban 
March is revealed as one of the more exciting 


Baroque painters in Spain. . . .” 


AMERICA 


Kinishba, Arizona.—The New York Herald- 
Tribune for October 1, 1945, calls attention in a 
short article to the excavations at this site, con- 
ducted by Byron CumminGs, Director emeritus of 
the Arizona State Museum. It is in a valley in 
eastern Arizona, and is a city built before the 
coming of the white men. The excavations have 
been in progress for nine years. 

Atlatls in California.—In The Masterkey xix, 
1945, pp. 109-112 (2 figs.), Rospert F, Heizer 
calls attention to the fact that spear-throwers, or 
atlatls, were introduced in at least three separate 
periods into California during the historic period. 
Each specimen was of a different type, and two 
were derived from Mexico and Alaska. It is gen- 
erally believed that the atlatl is a more primitive 
weapon than the bow, which ultimately sup- 
planted it; but the writer considers that this 
theory is “an oversimplification,” and that the 
atlatl “‘may be discounted as an aboriginal 
implement among the late archaeological and 
historic California Indians.” The throwing stick 
collected in 1792 at Santa Barbara by G. G. 
Hewitt of the Discovery was for a long time 
thought to be a true aboriginal type, but the 
writer believes it to be derived from Mexico and 
was introduced through Hispanic colonial settle- 
ment. The weapon must have been rare, as it is 
not mentioned in contemporary accounts. Two 
others from Alaska have been found in the Chan- 
nel Islands—one, in the University of California 
Museum, found on San Nicolas Island, has been 
correctly so identified, while the other, in the 
American Museum of Natural History, is also of 
Alaskan origin. A final example is of a Basket- 
Maker type, discovered in a private collection in 
Susanville, California, which the owner claims 
belonged to a local Indian, who apparently was 
imperfectly acquainted with its use, as his son-in- 
law had to be taught how to use it. The conclusion 
is therefore reached that the use of the autochtho- 
nous atlatl did not survive in California, and that 
the evidence for its use in early times is slight. 

Piro Drum.—F. W. H(opce) publishes, in 
The Masterkey xix, 1945, p. 89 (cover illustration), 
a drum and drumstick in the Southwest Museum, 
which he believes “‘may be the only ethnological 
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objects of the extinct Piro Indians of New 
Mexico.” The drum is in perfect condition, but 
bears indications of considerable age. The only 
evidence for assigning it to this tribe is an inscrip- 
tion on a label attached to the drum, which «was 
purchased in Santa Fe; but the alleged prove- 
nance, Las Cruces, is in the ancient Piro country. 
The few survivors of the Piro in Chihuahua have 
lost their aboriginal traits and even their language. 

Hopi Dart Game.—Frances E. Watkins 
describes this game in The Masterkey xix, 1945, 
pp. 113-115 (2 figs.). It was played always by 
boys or men, and was called mo-toun, or “‘throw- 
ing the wheel,” as the darts were thrown at a 
moving target, a hoop, usually made of corn- 
husks. The Southwest Museum owns a set of im- 
plements for the game, consisting of such a hoop 
and five darts. These darts are made of corn cobs, 
with points at one end and feathers at the other. 
The object is to hit the hoop in motion, and the 
rules of the game are given. In September, during 
the Odgol ceremony, a similar game is played by 
women, but it is part of a ritual, and is never 
confused with the boys’ game. 

Peruvian Art.— Under the title, “Peruvian 
Art, Past and Present,” the late Grorcre C. 
VAILLANT, in a posthumous article in GBA. ser. 
vi, xxvii, 1945, pp. 241-252 (19 figs.), calls atten- 
tion to an exhibition held in the autumn and early 
winter of 1944-45 at the University Museum in 
Philadelphia, of which he was Director at the 
time of his death, dealing with this subject. It was 
divided into Pre-Columbian, Colonial, and Repub- 
lican sections, and was derived from the Museum’s 


own collections, and from loans from several 
private collections. From the pre-Conquest art of 
Peru there is little in striking monumental form, 
but in pottery, metal work, and, above all, in 
textiles, Peruvian art of the Inca and Pre-Inca 
periods excelled. In textiles in particular, Pre- 
Conquest Peru “‘challenges the production of any 
country in the world,” while in ceramics Peru 
‘‘probably takes the lead” in the American con- 
tinental area. Pre-Columbian architecture was in 
violent contrast with the detail of other products, 
being overwhelmingly massive, but almost never 
relieved by architectural ornament. After the con- 
quest in 1531 manual skill “‘dropped rapidly 
away,” but a powerful Spanish colonial art arose, 
and stone-carvers had abundant opportunity to 
show their ability in ecclesiastical sclupture, while 
metal-workers, wood-carvers, and joiners soon 
found a demand for their products. Painting also 
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developed, almost entirely in the religious field. 
This was practically a new art in Peru, and a 
distinct school came into existence at Cuzco, 
which became well known. When Peru became 
independent in 1828, there was a temporary 
decline in art, largely due to bad economic condi- 
tions, and to the poverty of the Church, so that 
the arts “‘switched away from religion,” and tried 
to compete with importations from Europe and 
elsewhere. Under such men as Pancho Fierro, 
Hector Lazo, and José Sabogal, efforts have been 
made to create a truly national art, by merging 
Indian and Colonial forms and skills. 

Santos. —A “Santo” is a New Mexican term 
for primitive statues and paintings of saints and 
sacred personages made by early Spanish settlers, 
depending on native woods and home-made pig- 
ments. “‘The result was a naive but sincere form of 
art which has an appeal all its own.” The South- 
west Museum installed an exhibition of these 
objects in April, 1945, supplemented by photo- 
graphic reproductions from other sources. Of the 
examples in the Museum, the best seems to repre- 
sent Christ standing under the gate of Heaven, 
and is sculptured in the round. Others are flat 
paintings, of which the best is of Our Lady of 
Guadelupe. Other sculptures and paintings are 
described. There are two small figures in plaster 
and one painting on metal (M. R. H(arrineton) 
in The Masterkey xix, 1945, pp. 125-126). 

Ecuadorian Sculpture.—In BMM A. us. iii, 
1945, pp. 209-213 (7 figs.), José GaBrieL Na- 
VARRO calls attention to the sixteenth-century 
sculpture in Quito, Ecuador, when the city was 
the center for the production of polychrome 
sculpture in Latin America. This sculpture is en- 
tirely religious, and started in 1535 in a little school 
of the Franciscan Friars at Quito. Importations 
from Spain and particularly from Italy appear 
early, and some of these are still preserved in 
churches and convents, while processional statues 
from Spain were of great service in spreading 
Christianity among the natives. There were 
different groups of sculptors—those who did or- 
namental work, those who specialized in relief, 
and those who worked in the round. These groups 
were formed into guilds, who established work- 
shops and taught apprentices. Much of the sculp- 
ture is in wood with rich polychrome decoration — 
a technique still greatly used in Quito—and shows 
strong Spanish influence, with some Chinese tech- 
niques employed in the application of colors and 
varnishes. Sculptured groups are rare in Quitan 
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statuary, and there are few portraits. In making 
reliefs, wood or plaster was used, and the reliefs 
were nearly always painted. There are sculptured 
wooden retables, which cover part or all of chapel 
walls behind the altar—sometimes, indeed, they 
cover the entire chapel or church. Examples are 
given. There is also some fine sculpture in stone 
in some of the churches or convents. Pottery 
figurines begin to appear by the end of the eight- 
eenth century. The earliest known sculptors are 
Diego de Robles and Luis de Rivera, of the six- 
teenth century, some of whose works are listed. 
In the seventeenth are Padre Carlos and Olmos; 
in the eighteenth are Bernardo de Legarda, 
Jacinto Lopez, Antonio Fernandez, and Maestro 
Uriaco. Two sculptors of this century, Manuel 
Chili and Gaspar Zangurima, were Indians, and 
masters of consummate skill. 


FAR EAST 


Prehistory of the Chinese.—BMFEA 15, 
1943, 304 pp., is devoted in its entirety to a sum- 
mary of J. G. ANDERSSON’s investigations of early 
Chinese culture which the author announces as the 
last of his scientific papers. It is a condensed rec- 
ord of the writer’s personal acquaintance with 
data collected in the field and during many years 
spent in studying this great mass of material. 
Following a preface briefly describing the princi- 
pal sites explored from 1916 to 1937 and an ac- 
count of methods of field and laboratory work, the 
author proceeds to his investigation of early man 
in China. He divides the early cultures of China 
into the following epochs: for the so-called Yang 
Shao or proto-Chinese he proposes 2200-1700 
B.c. Most of -his earlier datings are based on the 
finds at the famous site of Chou K’ou Tien on the 
Peking plain that has proved a veritable El 
Dorado for the study of early man. He proposes 
25,000 B.c. for the remains of the non-Mongolian 
homo sapiens from the upper cave at Chou K’ou 
Tien. 50,000 B.c. is Andersson’s date for the Ordos 
finds with Palaeolithic man. The 
Hominid mandible and the large well made flint 
flakes from the upper part of loc. 1 at Chou K’ou 
Tien are dated at less than 500,000 years old. 
Peking man (Sinanthropus pekinensis) from the 
same site is placed at 500,000 years old. More than 
500,000 years old is a fine flint implement from 
loc. 13 at Chou K’ou Tien. Approximately 1,000,— 
000 years old are the very uncertain traces of 
Hominids found at Ni Ho Wan and Chou K’ou 
Tien, loc. 12 and 14. After discussion of these and 


connected 
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other prehistoric stone implements, Andersson 
takes up a detailed discussion of prehistoric pot- 
tery. He believes that the Lung Shan culture is 
somewhat later than Yang Shao on the basis of 
archaeological evidence. ‘‘ What we find at Yang 
Shao Tsun may be only the beginning of the black 
pottery which, upon the abandonment of the 
painted pottery and the development of the Kuei 
tripod, bone divination, and the building of mud 
walls, grew up to form the mature Lung Shan 
culture.” 

The following chapters (8 through 21) are de- 
voted to complete and detailed descriptions of all 
the sites at which prehistoric pottery has been 
found. With chapter 22 the writer undertakes a 
review of the prehistoric ceramic art of Kansu, 
beginning with Yang Shao and ending with Hsia 
Ching (ca. 500 B.c.). Andersson admits that we 
know as little of the origin of the Yang Shao. cul- 
ture as we do of the bronze art which, half a mil- 
lennium later, develops seemingly overnight at 
Anyang. He traces the stylistic development in the 
small spiral centers of the Pan Shan urns which 
gradually increase in size and become filled with 
various designs until in Ma Chang times they are 
transformed into concentric circles. This develop- 
ment from Yang Shao to Ma Chang is in many 
features a degeneration, as, for instance, in the 
case of the death pattern. Evidently, the strict 
customs regulating the burial ceremonies of the 
Middle Yang Shao period were no longer upheld 
in the Ma Chang era, and correspondingly, the 
death pattern deteriorated into rows of minute 
rectangles. ““As a whole,’’ Andersson observes, 
“‘we are entitled to state that in spite of certain 
innovations at different times, there was a re- 
markable continuity in the development of the 
ceramic art of Kansu during 2000 vears from 
2500 to 500 B.c. In this respect Kansu stands in 
marked contrast to Honan where Yang Shao is 


not only the first but also the last stage of prehis., 


toric painted pottery. This we can explain only by 
assuming that in Honan one or more pre-Anyang 
stages, Hsia or whatever other name we may 
use, marks the very beginning of dynastic China, 
suppressing the painted pottery in favor of the 
new bronze art. The later stages of Kansu were 
contemporaneous with the early dynasties of 
Honan-Shensi. It is noteworthy, however, that 
there are few parallels between Kansu and dynas- 
tic China during the period 1700 to 500 B.c.” 
Among the few links with dynastic China that the 
author indicates is the Li tripod with its bulbous 
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legs, a shape which frequently suggests the early 
bronze Li. This is one of the earliest types of pot- 
tery vessels and is characteristically Chinese. 
Certain other vessels have highly stylized human 
and animal designs painted on their surface. Most 
of these types are not of Yang Shao origin but 
come from later Kansu sites. ““Anthropomorphic 
‘and zoomorphic representations,’ Andersson says, 
“run through the whole series of cultural stages 
from Yang Shao to Sha Ching. The animals and 
human figures on the Ma Chia Yao and Pan Shan 
ceramics form part of their decorative system and 
are utterly stylized even to the extent that the 
human figures are completely dismembered.” 

In his comparison of the Yang Shao culture with 
historical China Andersson enumerates the bronze 
shapes that appear to have their prototypes in 
prehistoric pottery forms. These are the Ting, Li, 
Kia, Hsien, Ku, and Kuei. 

Chapter 30 is devoted to the Far Eastern prov- 
inces of prehistoric painted pottery (Southern 
Manchuria, Jehol, Shansi, Shensi, Honan, Kansu, 
and Sinkiang). All the vessels from these outlying 
districts, however, must be considered of late 
date. In this section Dr. Andersson favors us 
with a patient and convincing demolition of Bach- 
hofer’s theories on the connections between Yang 
Shao and the painted pottery of the Black Earth 
region. Andersson himself offers strong parallels 
between Late Yang Shao designs and the pat- 
terns of the prehistoric pottery of Anau. He insists, 
however, that with our present limited knowledge 
it is premature to discuss where these cultural 
impulses first arose and how they migrated across 
Central Asia. A Parthian shot directed at Bach- 
hofer concludes: “‘It is not only unfounded but 
rather disgraceful when we Europeans, working 
under a superiority bias that lacks proportionate 
perspective speak of ‘Herrenvilker’ who brought 
a superior culture to China.”’ The closest resem- 
blance between the West and China is found not in 
Yang Shao but in the late pottery of Ma Chang. 

Andersson’s last chapter is devoted to the es- 
tablishment of a tentative chronology for the 
painted pottery culture. In the Late Stone Age 
Andersson gives three separate periods, each char- 
acterized by a distinctive painted ware: Ch’i Chia 
(2500-2200 B.c.); Yang Shao (2200-1700); Ma 
Chang (1700-1300). The last era is of course 
coeval with the Shang period which, upon Pro- 
fessor Karlgren’s advice, Andersson dates in 
round numbers 1500-1000 B.c. The former figure 
Andersson takes as a dividing line “‘between what 
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is, with our present knowledge, historic and pre- 
historic time in Honan.” In the Bronze Age, again, 
Dr. Andersson applies the names of three local 
wares to successive periods: Hsin Tien (1300- 
1000); Ssu Wa-Ch’ia Yao (1000-700); Sha Ching 
(700-500). Appended to the text on p. 299 is a 
spectroscopic analysis of selected bronze speci- 
mens. 

Ritual Objects of Prehistoric China.—In 
BMFEA. 14, 1942, pp. 65-70, BERNARD Kart- 
GREN discusses and classifies types of neolithic 
objects from the site of Yang-shao tsun in Honan 
province. Karlgren’s first group includes two 
earthenware specimens that are parallel to phallic 
emblems found at Mohenjo-Daro and the chal- 
colithic sites in Northern Beluchistan. Included 
in this group also are specimens of a phallic 
character from Yin. These are described as “bot- 
tle-shaped horns’”’ which were probably used as 
the horns on large marble sculptures representing 
dragons or t’ao-t’ieh. Such a ritual phallus used as 
the butting-horn of a magic animal is a typical 
fecundity symbol. 

Karlgren’s second group of objects comprises 
specimens of a “bobbin” shape that bear an unex- 


plained resemblance to the horns or uprights on 
the ritual bronzes of the Tsiie and Kia types. 


The third group consists of small earthenware 
cones which again bear a resemblance to the up- 
rights of some of the Tsiie and Kia bronzes. 
Karlgren calls attention to the resemblance be- 
tween the phallic pictogram for ancestor (tsu) 
and the earthenware and bronze forms under dis- 
cussion. 

The author, after pointing out that the phallic 
nature of the first and third groups is obvious, ad- 
mits that the character of the bobbin group is less 
clear. However, since the latter have been found 
at the same site with other phallic objects and 
seem to be interchangeable with the phallic cones 
on the Yin bronzes, it appears likely that the 
bobbins, too, have a fertility significance. Prob- 
ably, the writer concludes, all three types have a 
religious significance, the larger ones being used 
as cult objects and the small bobbins and cones 
serving as amulets. 

Weapons and Tools of the Yin Dynasty. —In 
BMFEA. 17, 1945, pp. 101-144, BeRNaRD Kart- 
GREN gives a survey of the weapons characteristic 
of the Yin dynasty found at Anyang. He gives a 
list of 187 specimens distributed in fifteen classes, 
including all types of spears, axes, daggers, etc. 
This enumeration and its studies are based in 
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large part on specimens belonging to the MFEA. 
Karlgren devotes most of his contribution to a 
detailed examination of the connections between 
early Chinese art and the art of the Steppes and, 
in relation to this problem, the history and date 
of Anyang. He concludes that there is no his- 
torical source, either Chinese or Western, to sup- 
port the theory of the existence of a high culture 
in Siberia that could have influenced the art of the 
Yin dynasty. It appears likely that animal-head 
knives and daggers of Yin origin first influenced 
the culture of the Steppes around 1000 B.c. Pre- 
sumably these same types did not reach Scythia 
until around 500 B.c. In connection with these 
dates Karlgren argues that the traditional date 
of the Chou dynasty, as handed down from Han 
times, is erroneous, and that 1027 B.c., the date 
given by the Chu shu, is more acceptable. He 
then proposes that the true dates of the Shang 
dynasty should be 1523-1028 B.c. and that the 
Yin-Chou style lasted until 900 B.c. 

Date of the Early Dong-So’n Culture. — 
BERNARD KARLGREN in BMFEA. 14, 1942, pp. 
1-28, sets out to prove that the early drums of the 
Dong-So’n culture must be considered as belong- 
ing to the Huai style of the pre-Han era. In some 
of the scenes represented on the drums he believes 
we may recognize representations of magical rites 
in which bird-men and cervid-men participate. 
He finds close parallels for this motif on Huai 
bronzes and is tempted to find evidences of a cul- 
ture common to the three contiguous provinces of 
Ordos, Huai, and the Dong-So’n area as revealed 
in their common art motifs and religious ideas. 
The author goes on to state, however, that the 
Ordos connection cannot yet be satisfactorily 
proved. 

The second part of the paper deals with Heine- 
Geldern’s theory of Western influences on the 
Huai-Dong-So’n culture. Karlgren concludes that 
the supposed Hallstattian-Caucasian-Transylva- 
nian influences on both the Huai and early Dong- 
So’n cultures are statements and 
assumptions that are completely erroneous and 
untenable. Karlgren suggests the date of fourth 
and third centuries B.c. for the Dong-So’n bronzes. 

Carter Collection. — The Museum of Historic 
Art of Princeton University reports the gift of 
a collection of about seventy Chinese bronze 
weapons, mirrors, and harness parts, from Mrs. 
Thomas F. Carter, who bought them in Peking. 
The weapons are of the Shang and Chou Dynas- 
ties and “will be ‘valuable for a much needed 


based ‘on 
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monograph in this field,’ while the mirrors date 
from the Chou to the T’ang Dynasty (Record Mus. 
Hist. Art, Princeton iv, 1945, p. 11). 

Chinese Bronze Buddhist Group.—In 
BMFA. xiii, 1945, pp. 13-19 (5 figs.), Kourro 
Tomita re-examines the famous dedicatory group 
of the Buddha Amitabha and attendants acquired 
by gift in 1922 by the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. It has been evident for some time that a 
number of attendant figures were missing at the 
time of its acquisition by the Museum, and it was 
believed that these missing figures were in the col- 
lection of the late Charles Rutherston of Brad- 
ford, Engiand. This belief has now been proven a 
certainty, through the loan to the Museum of 
these figures by Mrs. Rutherston and Mrs. 
Christopher Powell. The tangs of four of the five 
figures in question fit in corresponding sockets on 
the altarpiece, while the fifth was secured by 
matching the remnants of an irdn dowel. The 
two Bodhisattvas which accompanied the altar- 
piece, and which came to the Museum with the 
original gift, have also been placed in their proper 
locations on the forward part of the platform. 


There are still two small pieces missing, pre- 


sumably pendants. A description of the réle of the 
Buddha Amitabha is given, together with the 
significance of his pose and gestures, and the 
splendor of his paradise. With the altarpiece is a 
censer, which is described but not illustrated. The 
altarpiece, according to an inscription, was dedi- 
cated by eight mothers, and dates in 593 A.p. 


U.S.S.R. 


The following summaries have been taken from 
Materiali i Issledovaniia po Arkheologii SSSR, 
No. 2, Moscow, 1941, published by the Academy 
of Sciences of U.S.S.R. 

Don Region. —The Palaeolithic station of Bor- 
shevo II, which is situated on the right bank of the 
Don River not far from Voronezh, was excavated 
by P. Efimenko and later by P. Boriskovskii. 
Three levels were excavated, the uppermost in- 
dicating a transition period between the Magdale- 
nian and the Azilian. For example, Elephas primi- 
genius had already disappeared. The lowest level 
yielded a large quantity of worked flints, mainly 
microlithic tools and flakes less than 5 cm. in 
length. Predominant were lateral burins. In addi- 
tion, there were other types of burins, end scrapers 
and backed blades, many indicating considerable 
use. Among bone tools were bone awls of Lepus sp. 
and two well-made reindeer antler picks or chisels 
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bearing lozenge ornamentation. Boriskovskii sug- 
gests that these latter may have been used either 
as picks for breaking ice as the Eskimo do or to 
dig up food plants. The fauna of this lower level 
contained: Elephas primigenius, Equus caballus, 
Lepus sp., Rangifer tarandus, Gulo borealis, Canis 
lupus, and Vulpes vulpes. 

The lowest archaeological deposit extended along 
the bank of the Don for about 115 m. with a 
breadth of 10-13 m. The cultural remains (flints, 
bones, and charcoal) were distributed throughout 
this section with the exception of three special 
areas of concentration. The most important of 
these was an area covering about 160 square 
meters, which was probably the main dwelling 
site. Here were unearthed 40 scrapers and 46 
burins and the bones of several species of animals. 
The other two were sites for flint-knapping and 
bone-working respectively. Near the latter were 
found some 500 flints, including 54 burins, 5 
scrapers, decorated implements of reindeer antlers 
and a number of split mammoth bones. The lower 
archaeological deposit at Borshevo II is attributed 
to the middle of the Magdalenian Period; chron- 
ologically, it the 


resembles stations at 


Timonovka and Goncy. 


most 


Urals.— The exploitation of a quarry situated 
not far from Ust-Katav railroad station led to the 
discovery in 1936 of a cave, whose galleries to- 
talled at least 175 m. In the first chamber 5. 
Bibikov found a large quantity of Quaternary 
animal bones embedded in a yellowish deposit 
resting on a reddish clay. The fauna included: Ele- 
phas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Equus 
sp.. Bison priscus, Cervus elaphus, Alces alces, 
Rangifer tarandus, Capreolus pygargus, Ursus 
spelaeus, Ursus arctos, Ursus sp., Meles meles, 
Canis lupus, Canis sp., Vulpes vulpes, Vulpes 
lagopus, Lepus sp., Microtus aeconomus, Arvicola 
terrestris, Marmota bobac. V. Gromov, who identi- 
fied these fauna, assigns them to the Rissian. The 
conditions’ of the site of the bones and the charac- 
ter of their fractures established that the cave of 
Ust-Katav was used by animals, probably wolves, 
who brought their prey to this lair. The explora- 
tion of the right bank of the Katav River near 
Ust-Katav yielded little but several flints prob- 
ably belonging to the late Palaeolithic. During 
1938-1939 near Ust-Katav several Palaeolithic 
caves, including those at Kliuchevaia and Bura- 
novskaia, have been found. Their fauna is a little 
more recent than that at Ust-Katav. 

Sea of Azov.— Near Melitopol during 1936 L. 
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Bader explored a rocky outcrop called “* Kamen- 
naia Mogila,” located on the alluvial plain of the 
Molochnaia River. In 1890 N. Veselovskii had 
reported, but not published, rock engravings here. 
Bader located them in thirteen localities, includ- 
ing a remarkable cave on whose ceiling were 
engraved a series of bulls and a mammoth. 

Among these of special interest were four bulls, 
two following each other. The other engravings, 
highly stylized in character, are mainly composed 
of linear geometric figures similar to those of 
Joignes (Aisne) and Seine-et-Marne, Venta de la 
Perra in Spain and the cave of Romanelli in Italy. 
The closest representations to these from the 
shores of the Sea of Azov occur in North Africa, 
for example in the rock shelters of Foum Bir 
Seid and Kifien. Within the Soviet Union similar 
engravings have been found in the Magdalenian 
deposits at Mgvimevi in the Caucasus and the 
ornamentation on stone churingas from micro- 
lithic stations in the Crimea. Bader considérs the 
bulls to be the oldest at Kamennaia Mogila and 
attributes the more schematic designs to the 
period from the Epipalaeolithic to the Neo- 
lithic. 

Siberia.— A. P. Okladnikov writes that nat- 
uralistic stone fish from cemeteries and Neolithic 
dwellings have generally been interpreted as 
pendants, representations of spirits, or of religious 
significance. However, ethnographic parallels es- 
tablish very close analogies with contemporary 
fishing equipment, such as net sinkers or lures. 
They are used without hooks with the fishing 
harpoon. This procedure is known among the 
Yakuts, Evenks (Tungus), Kereks, Aleuts, Orot- 
chis, Nentsis, (Samoyeds), ancient Eskimo and 
Algonquian Indians. This special kind of fishing 
is common among the most ancient cultures of 
North America and northern Asia. 

Religious Chants and Russian Icons. — Under 
this title, NATHALIE ScHEFFER, in GBA. ser. vi, 
xxvil, 1945, pp. 129-142 (12 figs.), describes the 
different parts of the Russian liturgy, and il- 
lustrates with icons the representation of certain 
of these moments. Thus, a fifteenth-century icon 
in Kiev reproduces ““The Great Entrance,” but 
the scene is in Heaven. The Litany of the Pre- 
sanctified is portrayed in a seventeenth-century 
icon in the Old Believer’s Cemetery at Moscow, 
while a sixteenth-century icon in the same place 
shows another phase of the same liturgy. “ Litur- 
gical chants resound in the symbolic subjects of 
many icons.”’ Thus, St. John of Damascus and St. 
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Cosmas of Maiuma are represented on an icon, 
also in Moscow, illustrating the hymn, What Shall 
We Offer Thee?, which deals with the visit of the 
Magi. Another icon, once in Leningrad, illustrates 
a hymn, The Only Begotten Son, ascribed to the 
Emperor Justinian. The interpretation of this 
hymn gave rise to many arguments among the 


clergy. Other icons represent hymns dealing with 


the Descent into Hell and the Resurrection, while 
the Good Thief, symbol to the Russians of Hope, 
always appears in these icons, either alone, or as 
an integral part of larger compositions. In the 
seventeenth century, Western influence appears, 
and adds new features to the composition of icons. 
“The icon painter worked hand in hand with the 
hymnologist.” 


NOTICE 


Some students, associates and friends of Frederick R. 


Grace are contributing to the purchase of an object to 


be given to the Fogg Museum in his memory. Anyone 
£ 


wishing to share in this gift may communicate with 


Hugo Munsterberg. “Address: Dr. H. 


Munsterberg, 


Fogg Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SuMERIAN Myrnouoey. A Srupy or 
AND LiteRARY ACHIEVEMENT IN THE THIRD 
MILLENNIUM B.c., by S. N. Kramer. (Memoirs 
of the American Philosophical Society XXI, 
1944). Pp. XIV + 125. Philadelphia, 1944. 
$2.00. 

Kramer’s Sumerian Mythology opens a new 
world. Assyriologists, in a century of work, had 
learned. about the pre-Semitic inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia, the Sumerians, who from about 
2500. B.c. gradually yielded to the Semitic Ak- 
kadians. It had become increasingly clear that the 
Sumerians were the real creators of early Meso- 
potamian civilization. Excavations conducted in 
the country, notably between the two great wars, 
had taught us many details about their achieve- 
ments. We also knew that they had possesse 1 a 
great literature which their Semitic successors had 
taken over to a large extent, though not without 
modifications. But only fragments of it had be- 
come available in publications. 

Here now is an attempt at reconstructing an 
important part of this lost literature. The task has 
become possible by a methodical perusal of the 
tablets that an expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania excavated at Nippur fifty years ago. 
The reader will inevitably ask: why the long de- 
lay? The reasons are twofold. One is philological: 
at the beginning of the century the Sumerian 
language was not sufficiently known as yet; at 
least its basic structure had to be clarified before 
scientific translations could be undertaken. This 
has now largely been achieved and much of the 
credit for it goes to Arno Poebel. The other reason 
derives from the bad state of preservation in 
which the material has come down to us. The 
tablets are mostly shattered to pieces which must 


first be brought together. Fragments are to be , 


united to tablets, duplicates are to be identified. 
The difficulties are increased by the unfortunate 
fact that the excavated tablets are now preserved 
partly in Istanbul and partly in Philadelphia. 
Copying is in many cases feasible only by con- 
stantly comparing the duplicates. Much work 
along such lines had previously been done by 
Edward Chiera. S. N. Kramer is a pupil of both 
Poebel and Chiera. By indefatigable effort he has 
carried on their work. He has studied much of the 
surviving original material in Istanbul as well as 
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in Philadelphia. He thus has succeeded in re- 
constructing many important compositions of 
Sumerian literature. 

The present book begins with an outline of the 
history of Sumerian studies; in its main part it 
sketches the content of twenty-four mythological 
compositions. The presentation is enlivened by 
numerous quotations from the author’s transla- 
tions. Special attention may be called to the 
myths dealing with the creation of man, the origin 
of civilization, the deluge, etc. It is immediately 
apparent that later compositions in Akkadian, 
Hebrew and other languages cannot be dissociated 
from them. The recovery of the Sumerian texts, 
much older than any of the others, opens new 
vistas for the historian of ideas and promises to 
throw new light on questions that have been on 
the mind of Near East scholars for a long time. 

Kramer’s work, thus, is of prime importance. 
In his chosen field he has done more than anybody 
else and more still can be expected from him. But 
it must be understood: the problems involved in 
the reconstruction, interpretation, and evaluation 
of Sumerian literature are so complex that they 
can in no circumstances be solved by one man 
alone. It is courageous and praiseworthy that 
Kramer intends to give us in the years to come 
five large volumes of Sumerian sources dealing 
with the epics, the myths, the hymns, the lamen- 
tations, and the wisdom literature respectively, 
and finally a concluding volume on Sumerian 
religion. We wish him all the good luck he will 
need for the completion of so ambitious a plan. 
It would be an illusion, however, to think that the 
publication of this series of volumes will write 
finis to Sumerian research. It will give us only 
Kramer’s understanding of the texts and his 
views on the Sumerians. They will certainly be 
welcomed by everybody and will be accorded the 
weight they deserve; but they will need neverthe 
less the corrective criticisms of others. 


Yate UNIversity ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Les RE.Icions DE BABYLONIE ET D’ASSYRIE par 
Edouard Dohrme. 

Les Re.iaions Hirtires Et pEs HourrirEs, 
DEs PHENICIENS ET DES SyRIENs par René Dus- 
saud. (“‘Mana,” Introduction 4 l’histoire des 
religions. 1; Les anciennes religions orientales 
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II). Pp. 433. Presses Universitaires de France, 

1945. Fr. 120. 

The French have always had the reputation of 
being masters of synthesis. It seems that during 
the long period of occupation they have devoted 
considerable time’ to work of this kind. The 
present volume, among others, is witness thereof. 

Two leading French orientalists, Edouard 
Dhorme and René Dussaud, have joined forces 
to describe in this the second volume of a new 
series the religions of the Ancient Near East. 
The name of the series “Mana” suggests the basic 
notion on primitive religion to which the authors 
adhere. Babylonia and Assyria are treated by 
Dhorme, while Dussaud deals with the western 
part of the Near East. 

Dhorme’s arrangement is systematical, not 
historical. After an introductory sketch of the 
early history of Mesopotamia, he devotes five 
chapters to the pantheon of the Sumerians and 
Akkadians, dealing in turn with the divine in gen- 
eral, the cosmic deities, the astral deities, the gods 
of nature, and the national deities. He then turns 
to a discussion of the temple, the clergy, the cult, 
magic and divination, and finally mythology. 

Dhorme’s report is well presented and equally 
well authenticated in full footnotes that are ar- 
ranged after the respective chapters. 

The author’s attitude toward the problem 
of historical development gives occasion for ob- 
jections. Dhorme refuses to divide his material 
by historical periods and states that trying to 
describe the particular physiognomy of each 
period would be illusory. He emphasizes, as has 
been done innumerable times, the conservatism of 
religious tradition which makes the written 
documentation appear essentially homogenous 
and continuous. 

Even granted that our written sources show 
little development, it seems to me an impossible 
conception that religious thinking and religious 
life were the same for the several millennia that 
our sources cover. One should find the courage to 
deny the possibility that the Sumerians had the 
same religion as the Akkadians, that there was no 
essential difference between the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians. Who can believe that religion oc- 
cupied the same place in the city states of the 
Early Dynastic period as in the empires to follow, 
or in the still later national states? Or that the 
relationship between state and church (if such 
modern terms are admitted) remained the same 
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through the centuries. Whoever does this, must 
be compared with a historian of Christianity who 
would maintain that St. Paul and St. Augustine, 
Luther and Kierkegaard,:to mention only a few, 
did not essentially differ in their thoughts. To 
be sure they were all Christians. But it remains 
the duty of the historian to describe the ever 
changing aspects of phenomena, if he wants to 
remain a historian. 

It is readily admitted that it will be a very 
difficult task to describe the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria on the basis of such principles. The 
few facts we actually know in their historical set- 
ting will not easily fall in line, and there will be 
gaping holes almost everywhere. But what is the 
use of pretending that we know much, when we 
actually know so little? The basis cannot be the 
unchanging texts that have been canonized at an 
early period and from then on handed down with 
relatively insignificant. changes. All Christians 
read and acknowledge as the foundation of their 
faith the Scriptures. As far as the Bible is con- 
cerned, the real development reveals itself not so 
much in its existence as in its interpretation in 
versions and commentaries. They testify to ever 
changing ideas which crystallize into dogmas. 

The canonized texts can give us an insight only 
into the thinking of the period in which they 
originated. We have to try to date them, to ob- 
serve their changes. Besides we have to search 
from period to period for original compositions 
and to rely otherwise on the hints and allusions 
that are contained in the numerous small docu- 
ments of daily life. 

By the nature of the sources, the western part 
of the Near East lends itself more easily to a 
historical description. Dussaud’s contribution is 
thus aptly divided into three chapters, the first 
dealing with the Hittites and the Hurrians, the 
second with the Phoenicians, and the third with 
the Syrians. Dussaud’s documentation is much 
less full than Dhorme’s; furthermore, he presents 
to a much higher degree his own personal views. 

The best chapter seems that on the Syrians, a 
term that refers to the inhabitants of Syria from 
about 1000 B.c. to the Arab conquest. Here 
Dussaud deals with a subject to which he has 
devoted numerous original contributions. 

The chapter on the Phoenicians discusses also 
the problems that have been presented by the 
discovery of the Ras Shamra texts. In this new 
field almost everything is fluid and one can easily 
understand that the author is tempted to prefer 
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his own views to those of other workers. But one 
may doubt whether it might not have been better, 
if e.g. the opposition which the “ Negebite theory” 
has encountered had at least been mentioned, 
or the alternative interpretation of trh that has 
been proposed. This remains true, even if Dussaud 
should have discussed these matters in some of 
his other recent publications which owing to 
present conditions have not yet reached this side 
of the Atlantic. 

As far as the Hittite chapter is concerned one 
would have liked to have it written by someone 
more familiar with the original sources than 
Dussaud. His main authorities are Delaporte’s 
book, Les Hittites and Furlani’s, La religione degli 
Mittiti which is called “‘Vouvrage capital sur la 
religion (of the Hittites).’”’ These two books cer- 
tainly have their merits. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that they could never have been 
written without the researches in the original texts 
done by others. Both Delaporte and Furlani have 
acknowledged this by their references. When we 
now find Delaporte and Furlani credited with 
translations that are actually due to their pred- 
ecessors, it is a little surprising. At the same 
time it bears witness to the degree to which the 
original contributions have been absorbed. 

YALE UNIVERSITY ALBRECHT GOETZE 
La DIVINATION CHEZ LES ASSYRIENS ET LES 

BaBYLONIENS, by G. Contenau. (Bibliothéque 

Historique). Pp. 379. Paris, Payot, 1940. 

Dr. G. Contenau, the curator of oriental an- 
tiquities at the Musée du Louvre, has published 
no less than seven books in the few vears between 
1934 and 1940, among them a history of the an- 
cient the civilization of 
Assyria and Babylonia and that of the Hittites. 
Another book on the medicine of the Assyrians 


orient and books on 


shows numerous points of contact with the present 
book. 

The Babylonians believed, and no doubt the 
belief goes back to the Sumerians, that all events 
in this world are interconnected and governed by 
a common pattern. The individual fate is only a 
part and a semblance of what happens in the 
world at large. Since the pattern of happenings 
may repeat itself, it is possible to predict, to 
“‘divine,” the fate of the individual. 

Contenau’s book presents a detailed descrip- 
tion of the various forms of divination that the 
Babylonians have developed, their theoretical 
background and their practical application. His 


statements are illustrated by numerous excerpts 
from original texts which afull bibliography helps 
to trace to the original publications. Since 
Jastrow’s Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens 
(1912) no one has attempted to give a compre- 
hensive treatment of divination. Contenau’s book 
is therefore welcome and useful. 

If I may be allowed to voice also a criticism, 
it seems to me that the author’s translations are 
in numerous details too dependent on the original 
contributors to whom they are credited. A good 
deal of modernization and harmonization has 
been done, but not quite enough. This becomes 
particularly disturbing when technical terms are 
involved. The translations given for-the parts of 
the liver on p. 249 (mostly in accordance with the 
views of Jastrow) are completely out of date. 

The bibliography which closes the book is 
particularly valuable. It is merely because of its 
fullness which approximates completeness that I 
enumerate a few items which have been over- 
looked together with a few corrections. The name 
of G. Blecher has been mutilated and appears (as 
in the same author’s La médecine) as Becker. The 
missing items are as follows: J. Denner, “‘Der 
assyrische Eingeweideschautext II R 43,” Wiener 
Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 41, 
1934, pp 180-220; E. Ebeling, “ Weissagung aus 
Weihrauch im alten Babylonien,”’ SPAW. xxix, 
1935; F. R. Kraus,’ Ein Sittenkanon in Omen- 
form,” ZA. NF 9, 1936, pp. 77-113; F. R. Kraus, 
“Babylonische Omina mit Ausdeutung der Be- 
gleiterscheinungen des Sprechens,” AfO. 11, 1936- 
37, pp. 219-230; B. Meissner, “Ein neubaby- 
lonisches Zuckungsbuch,” SPAW. xvii, 1921; 
B. Meissner, “Uber Genethlialogie bei den Baby- 
loniern,” Klio 19, 1924, pp. 432-34; C. O. Thulin, 
etruskische Disziplin,”” Géteborgs Hégskolas 
Aarsskrift xi, 1, 1905; xx, 1, 1906; xv, 1, 1909; 
M. M. Vieyra, “Un receuil de présages accado- 
hittites tirés des éclipses solaires,”’ Revue de 
Vhistoire des religions 116, 1937, pp. 136-42. 
YALE UNIVERSITY ALBRECHT GOETZE 
AGALMA, KLEINOD, WEIHGESCHENK, GOTTERBILD, 

EIN BEITRAG ZUR FRUHGRIECHISCHEN KULTUR- 


UND RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE, by Hansjérg 
Bloesch. Pp. 41, pls. 4. Bern-Biimpliz, Verlag 
Benteli Ag., 1943. 


This well written monograph deals with the 
meaning of the Greek word agalma in the litera- 
ture and inscriptions of the sixth and fifth centu- 
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ries before Christ. The style of this short paper is 
appropriate for a lecture rather than for a learned 
dissertation, and it resembles in many respects 
some of the essays written by Buschor and 
Langlotz. A critical summary concerned solely 
with the philological and archaeological evidence 
‘an therefore not do justice to this essay which in 
itself is a fine piece of literature. 

The changing meaning of the word agalma 
corresponds to the change from the archaic to the 
classical period of Greek art, literature, and reli- 
gion. This is the main thesis presented by Bloesch. 

Originally, agalma meant “Schmuck” (adorn- 
ment), ‘‘Kleinod”’ (jewel), 
Wertvolles” (something particularly precious), 


“etwas besonders 
and it designated objects given to human beings as 
well as offerings made to the gods. This definition 
had already been given by the ancient grammari- 
ans and lexicographers. 

During the first half of the sixth century, the 
meaning of agalma became restricted to objects 
delicated to the gods. Bloesch correctly empha- 
sizes the fact that any offering could receive this 
designation. Attention may be called to the dis- 
cussion of this point by W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia 
ix, 1940, p. 101, to which should be added a refer- 
ence to Hesperia viii, 1939, pp. 258-259, no. 9. 

In the course of the fifth century, agalma came 
to mean “statue of a deity.”’ Bloesch aptly refers 
to a fragment of Herakleitos in which this mean- 
ing of the word is strongly emphasized. In Herod- 
otos and also in inscriptions agalma means 
-**divine images.’ At the same time, agalma is used 
by the Greek poets in the same general sense as in 
Homer and Hesiod. For the later development, see 
A. D. Nock, HSCP. xli, 1930, p. 3, note 2. 

It is more difficult to follow Bloesch when he 
finally draws a distinction between the use of 
agalma for 


‘ 


‘cult statue” and for “statue of a 
deity.” The evidence presented is quite incon- 
clusive, and I am not convinced that the Athena 
Parthenos was “kein Kultbild” but rather only a 
“*Goétterstandbild.”’ One cannot avoid feeling that 
this distinction was made to illustrate a develop- 
ment of Greek religious thought rather than to 
explain fully the evidence at hand. 

Bloesch himself calls attention to the excellent 
article on agalma in H. Stephanus’ Thesaurus, and 
he points out that the history of this word has 
never been properly studied. With all due admira- 
tion for this charming essay, it must be said that 
the history of agalma is still to be written. 


YALE UNIVERSITY Antony E. RAvuBItscHEK 


Diz DaRsTELLUNG MENSCHEN IN DER 
GRIECHISCHEN Kunst, by Ernst Langlotz. Kriegs- 
vortrige der Rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Universitit Bonn, Heft 61. Pp. 36, pls. 21. 
Bonn, 


DES 


Universitits-Buchdruckerei 
Gebr. Scheur, G.m.b.H., Abteilung Verlag, 
1941. 


Bonner 


Considering the purpose of the series in which 
this essay appeared, and considering the titles of 
some of the other fascicules (Heft 20a: Von der 
schépferischen Kraft des Krieges), it should be 
emphasized that the author carefully refrained 
from any reference to the political ideology which 
was at that time the dominating force in Germany. 
Since the same observation also applies to his 
other two essays (reviewed below), Langlotz 
may well claim to have had no part in the poison- 
ing of German scholarship. 

This lecture discusses the chanye in the repre- 
sentation of the human body in Greek sculpture 
from the eighth to the second century before 
Christ. The author attempts to show that this 
change was part of a logical development which 
took place not only in art but also in literature and 
politics. Some of his interpretations seem to me to 
me to be a little far fetched, but Langlotz is so 
well acquainted with his topic, and writes such a 
delightful German style that his audience must 
have been deeply impressed. 

The great interest of Greek sculptors in the 
human body, especially in the nude male body, 
was due to several conditions which do not exist 
today and which make our understanding of 
Greek sculpture particularly difficult. An age 
which employed few machines naturally paid 
great attention to the main source of primitive 
energy, the strength of the human body. To this 
should be added the fact that the Greeks had 
excellent physiques which were greatly improved 
by the intensive gymnastic training so popular 
among the Greek leisure class. The sun-tanned 
figures of Greek athletes were appropriately 
represented by shining bronze statues. Gymnastic 
exercises offered to everybody, and especially to 
artists, the opportunity to admire and study the 
nude male body. Greek religion played its part, 
too. The Greeks represented their gods at an early 
period in the form of human beings, and the 


tradition of religious art thus helped in the perfec- 


tion of the representation of the human body. 
Langlotz aptly calls our attention to the fact that 
not all Greeks were beautiful physical specimens, 
but that it was characteristic for Greek art before 
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the Hellenistic period to ignore ugliness and to 
concentrate upon beauty. 

After this introduction, Langlotz discusses a 
selected number of Greek statues, emphasizing 
what he calls “‘leibliche Gebiirde”’ (bodily ex- 
pression), by which he means that the whole 
body of a Greek statue (not just the face as in 
Roman and later European art) shares in expres- 
sing the artist’s aim. The posture and the surface 
modelling of the body thus are more expressive 
than the features of the face or the gestures of the 
hands. 

Langlotz’ lecture in itself is but a summary 
discussion of Greek art and it does not allow 
any further condensation. Students of Greek 
sculpture will enjoy reading this well-balanced 
account. 


YALE UNIVERSITY Antony E. RAUBITSCHEK 


UBER DAS INTERPRETIEREN GRIECHISCHER PLaAs- 
TIK, by Ernst Langlotz. Antrittsvorlesungen der 
Rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitit 
Bonn a. Rh., Heft 2. Pp. 20. Bonn, Verlag 
Gebr. Scheur (Bonner Universitits-Buchdruc- 
kerei), 1942. 

This inaugural address contains a statement of 
the principles of archaeological interpretation 
which the author had employed in his earlier essay 
Darstellung des Menschen in der griechischen 
Kunst (reviewed above). Moreover, almost half 
of the little book is taken up by an interesting 
introduction dealing with the development of 
German archaeological thought from the time of 
Winckelmann to the beginning of this century. 

Langlotz says that the archaeologist has three 
different tasks: to excavate and preserve monu- 
ments; to interpret them historically; to interpret 
them as works of art. It is the third task to which 
Langlotz has devoted this lecture and, generally 
speaking, his life’s work. 

The purely artistic interpretation is more time- 
bound and subjective than the other two ap- 
proaches which Langlotz calls objective and 
exact. 

The rise of classicism, for instance, was caused 
by the rejection of the Baroque style, by the 
disappearance of the social class which supported 
this style, by the victory of rationalism and of the 
ideas of the French revolution over traditional 
Christianity, and by Napoleon and his Empire. 
This explanation should apply, according to 
Langlotz, at least to German classicism. Winckel- 
mann was the first to call the attention of his fel- 
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low countrymen to Greek art, but neither he nor 
Herder nor Hélderlin is responsible for the new 
concept of Greek culture among German scholars. 
This man was Lessing. 

The next great change in the German view of 


Hellenism was caused by the writings of the 
young Nietzsche, who pointed to the achieve- 
ments of the fifth century as the prime of Greek 
civilization. At the same time, archaeological dis- 
coveries in Greece and in Italy supplemented 


these new ideas, since they brought to light monu- 
ments of the time of Phidias and even of the late 
archaic and early classical periods. Yet the 
naturalistic attitude towards Greek art remained 
in force until the concept of evolution took hold 
even of archaeology. Ever since, we have been 
overwhelmed by all sorts of accounts describing 
the development of Greek art, literature, and 
philosophy. 

The final turning point was reached by the 
Viennese scholars who discovered the individual- 
ity of late antique art, and thus opened the way 
to a better understanding of archaic art. 

Throughout this brief sketch, which is here 
most inadequately summarized, Langlotz calls 
attention to the link between archaeological 
thought and contemporary art, literature, and 
even science. 

The last eight pages are taken up by an ex- 
position of Langlotz’ own approach to Greek 
sculpture. He proposes to disregard questions 
concerning the space which surrounds the statue 
and to concentrate on the body itself or rather on 
the space which is filled by the statue. The repre- 
sentation of the human figure was the great ambi- 
tion of Greek sculptors, and each period of Greek 
art solved the problems in its own way. In order 
to study works of Greek sculpture we are advised 
to examine them in bright sunshine which alone 
reveals the details of surface and outline. We are 
warned, moreover, not to center our attention 
upon the head and its facial expression but upon 
the whole body in which the artist as well as the 
ancient man revealed his personality. 

In closing Langlotz admits that his approach, 
too, is subjective and that he does not claim to seé 
Greek art with the eyes of the Greeks. Yet this 
difference in view point may reveal to us pecu- 
liarities which had to remain unknown to the an- 
cients themselves who, of course, could not study 
their own art with the eyes of a twentieth-century 
archaeologist. 
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GRIECHISCHE Kuassik, by Ernst Langlotz. Kriegs- 
vortriige der Rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Universitat Bonn a. Rh., Heft 151. Pp. 24, figs. 
20. Bonn, Bonner Universitits-Buchdruckerei 
Gebr. Scheur, G.m.b.H., Abteilung Verlag, 
1944. 

The new definition of the classical period of 
Greek civilization given here by Langlotz is more 
narrow than any other proposed so far. In time, it 
covers the thirty years between 460 and 430 be- 
fore Christ, and it seems to be confined to Athens, 
her art and literature. 

Langlotz explains that the classical period re- 
veals for the first time the essential separation 
between Asiatic and European culture, and adds 
that the historical background of this separation 
was the victory over the Persians and the libera- 
tion from native tyrants. In Athens, the individual 
became a free citizen in a free state, while in 
Sparta he remained one of a herd of cattle (a re- 
markable statement to be made in Germany of 
1944.) Langlotz acknowledges earlier definitions 
of the word “classical” and points out that they 
became in the course of time more and more re- 
stricted. Originally, the adjective “classical”? was 
applied to the entire Graeco-Roman civilization, 
then merely to the Greek part of it, and finally to 
the accomplishments of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies before Christ. All this would be merely a 
playing with words were it not for the fact that 
Langlotz is trying to give a new meaning to the old 
term. 

Classical art is almost entirely confined to 
sculpture, and more particularly to the represen- 
tation of the human body as an organic and spir- 
itual being (“‘organisches und geistiges Wesen’’). 
In archaic art, the same type of statue, the kouros, 
was used for representations of deities (mainly 
Apollo), of victors in gymnastic contests, and of 
individual mortals (tomb statues). In classical 
sculpture, on the other hand, each of these groups 
received its own form and type, thus god, man, 
and hero are separated. Classical art concentrates 
on the human body and ignores nature and space, 
while later Greek and Roman art represent the 
human figure in its natural environment. 

Langlotz chose Greek tragedy as symbolic for 
classical literature, and here again he has to con- 
fine himself to Athens, and to a narrow segment of 
Attic tragedy. The earlier plays of Aischylos as 
well as almost all that we have of Euripides would 
have to be excluded. All of Attic prose is, ac- 
cording to this new definition, post-classical; 
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Plato’s works are mentioned with particular 
emphasis. 

One cannot help feeling that this narrow defini- 
tion of the word “‘classical’’ has something to do 
with the author’s attitude towards his own sur- 
roundings, and the closing sentence of the essay, 
indeed, contains a very delicate criticism which 
shows both the character and courage of Langlotz. 
We should turn towards the classical period, he 
advises us, “in order to cleanse our eyes, our ears, 
and our hearts, in order to nourish the spark still 
gleaming in our souls, and in order to fight ac- 
tively for the divine norm of humanity. This alone 
can help us from being degraded to the level of 
beasts, and can secure for us an existence worthy 
of man.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY Antony E. RAvuBITscHEK 


Fourttes pE Tome m1, EpiGRAPHIE, 
fascicule 111, INSCRIPTIONS DEPUIS LE TRESOR 
DES ATHENIENS JUSQU’AUX BaAsEs DE GELON, 
deuxiéme livraison, par Georges Daux. Ecole 
Francaise d’Athénes. Pp. 147-381, pls. m1-—x, 
figs. 17-30. E. de Boccard, Editeur, Paris, 1943. 


It is interesting to notice that 1943 is the date 


of publication of this newly arrived number of the 


epigraphic volume of Fouilles de Delphes, and that 
Paris is the place of publication. For it gives us 
pleasure to learn that something of the humanities 
and of enlightenment could survive under Vichy 
and the Nazis. Of course, a number of good books 
of both scholarship and pure literature, including 
poems of Louis Aragon, were published in Vichy 
France; and even in Nazi Germany a few good 
books appeared. But how few they were in com- 
parison with the years before 1940 in France and 
before 1933 in Germany. We must consider it pure 
luck that any appeared at all in the night of 
western Europe. 

In this connection we may notice that, as in 
earlier numbers, Professor Daux, has continued in 
this his practice of placing quotes about the word 
publié when citing one of Pomtow’s careless pub - 
lications of a Delphic inscription. Probably if a 
Nazi official in Paris had glanced into the book 
and noticed this, he would have considered it an 
aspersion upon a member of the master race. 

The inscriptions, over 260 in number, that 
Daux publishes and discusses are from the last lap 
of the Sacred Way, where it brings one directly 
before the temple. They are found upon stones 
that belong to the east flank of the polygonal wall, 
the Chian altar, four pillars that bore statues of 
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Pergamene kings, and the base of the Rhodian 
chariot. With one exception they range in date 
from about 300 B.c. to about 200 A.p.; of these a 
great many belong to the first century B.c. The 
exception is the dedication of the Chian altar 
(no. 212), which Daux appears to place between 
480 and 450 B.c. 

Many of the inscriptions have already appeared 
in numbers of the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique and in such collections as the SGDI. 
and SIG. Of these Daux gives us new and com- 
plete editions; for in some cases he has used frag- 
ments that earlier editors had not seen. Among 
the more important inscriptions republished here 
are 214 (SIG.* 443), the decree of Chios that gives 
thanks to the Aetolian League for granting Chios 
a vote in the Amphictyony and that provides for 
an hieromnemon (the date is probably 247/6, 
according to Daux); 215 (SIG.* 402), the decree of 
Chios that accepts the Soterian games that the 
Aetolians had instituted (Daux thinks that 246 
B.C. is the most probable date); 224 (SGDI,. 2756, 
SIG. 579), the decree of Delphi in honor of the 
Chian Hermocles, who had been sent as hieromne- 
mon by Chios, and who wrote a hymn to the god 
and spoke to the Delphian assembly on the kin- 
ship of Delphians and Chians through Ion; 240 
(SIGs 629, [G2 9.1.179), the Aetolian decree in 
honor of Eumenes u (182 B.c.), in which the 
Aetolians recognize the Nicephorian games of 
Pergamum and the asylum of the temenos of 
Athena Nicephorus. 

But the number also includes many previously 
unpublished inscriptions. Worthy of mention is 
237, 1939, a 


Delphi (160 B.c.) that honors Eumenes 1 for his 


a stone discovered in decree of 
benefactions. 

Most of the inscriptions in this volume are 
manumissions and proxenia-decrees, in which the 
same formulae occur again and again. Dry and 
monotonous as they may appear to most readers, 
they are nevertheless valuable to the historian, 
sociologist, and linguist, not to mention the epig- 


raphist. The proxenia-decrees tell us something 


of the political relations of Delphi in Hellenistic 
times and give us chronological data in the names 
of archons and bouleutai. The manumissions are 
also valuable for chronological data in giving the 
names of archons, bouleutai, and priests; and 
whenever they include an unusual clause, they 
give us a glimpse of human relations in the lower 
strata of the ancient Greek world. 

Both the language and the spelling of these in- 
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scriptions are interesting to the student of Greek. 
Professor Daux has wisely kept many spellings in 
his texts just as they are upon the stones, as in 
363, line 138, Eootw, and line 14, elepis for iepeis 
(late first century B.c.). Such spellings are a clue 
to pronunciation and show that the transition to 
modern Greek was under way. In 300, line 7 
(early first century A.D.), &tToAeAUoT® shows the 
dissimilation of contiguous spirants that is charac- 
teristic of modern Greek; and in line 10 canpias 
for 3aynlas appears to show that zeta was not 
being pronounced as a double consonant. For 
vocabulary notice UTayétwoav from in 
the sense of “go” (306, line 7, early first century 
A.bD.). For local dialect notice evtas for avt&s 
(389, line 5). 

But, it seems to me, Professor Daux does not 
carry far enough the principle of reporting in his 
edition the exact reading of the stone. Sometimes 
for the letter seen upon the stone he substitutes in 
parentheses the letter that we would ordinarily 
expect. But, as I see it, parentheses should be con- 
fined to the supplying of letters omitted on visible 
surfaces, and then only when the omission is cer- 
tain. For the stones are practically autographs, 
and editions should give us the words as they are, 
if possible; changes should be made, I feel, only 
when the form that appears cannot be understood 
ili any way as a misspelling, solecism, or dialectal 
variation. Obviously the lapidaries and the writers 
of their copy made careless slips. But even the un- 
intended slip may sometimes be due to local fea- 
tures of pronunciation or idiom. 

In 323, line 2, Daux prints A(w)poftou and 
in 351, line 9, ka6(@)s; but the stones show 
AOPOGEOY (Bourguet’s copy) KAQOX, 
spellings that should be preserved in the edited 
text. In 402, line 4, he has kat(&) pndéva and 
1ro1(0)toa, and below in the critical apparatus he 


and 


asks “‘faut-il admettre kat pndéva? et trowwoa?’ 
The ansver is yes. 

These considerations lead me to a related sub- 
ject, the substitution for an entirely wrong letter 
of the correct letter in parentheses. In 299, lines 
2 f., the stone shows ETTOIHBAN, where the B 
should be =. Obviously a correction should be 
made; but parentheses, I feel, should be restricted 
to the supplying of an omission. Why do not 
epigraphists adopt a distinctive sign to be placed 
under the substituted letter? An asterisk, avail- 
able on any typewriter, would do; for the dot and 
underscore already have established meanings. 
Then to see étroingav would indicate that the 
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stone shows not = but another letter, which the 
apparatus would reveal to be B. 

But in some obvious cases the dot should be 
used instead; that is, its use could very well be 
extended somewhat. For instance, in 302, line 2, 
Daux has &tré(A)uoe, where the stone shows A for 
A, and in line 4, yn (8)év, where the stone has A for 
A. No one, I am sure, would object if Daux had 
put dots under the lambda and delta rather than 
parentheses around them. In any case his appara- 
tus must indicate the exact state of affairs. In 306, 
line 2, he puts parentheses about a nu which he 
says is incomplete. Certainly nothing more than 
a dot is needed there. 

But these are minor matters. On the larger is- 
sues I have seen no reason to differ with Daux’s 
conclusions. He dates the Aetolian pillar of 
Eumenes 1 about 196 rather than 182 B.c. for 
cogent reasons (pp. 201 f.). He discusses the epi- 
graphical use of the word yopnyia (pp. 211-213). 
He shows that certain stones found in the excava- 
tions belong to a fourth monument in honor of 
Pergamene kings, and conjectures that it was the 
city of Delphi’s monument to Eumenes 1 (pp. 
295-297). That is, Eumenes was honored. sepa- 
rately by the Aetolian League, the Amphictyony, 
and Delphi. 

The plates contain photographs of stones and of 
squeezes. The figures show the several faces of 
pillars and bases. As a whole this is a book of 
sound epigraphy. 

JosEPH FoNTENROSE 
University OF CALIFORNIA 


Menmorrs oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome, 
Volume XVII. Pp. 143 + pls. xxxiv. American 
Academy in Rome, New York, 1940. 

The six articles which appear in the volume are 
these: 1) “* Hellenistic Influences on the Structure 
of the Augustan Principate,”” by Mason Ham- 
mond; 2) “*The Cults of Ancient Trastevere,”’ by 
S. M. Savage; 3) “Vases Bequeathed by Esther 
Boise Van Deman to the American Academy,” by 
William T, Avery, Frances Blank and Chester G. 
Starr, Jr.; 4) “The Adoratio Purpurae and the 
Importance of the Imperial Purple in the Fourth 
Century of the Christian Era,” by William T. 
Avery; 5) “Mosaics of the Late Empire in Rome 
and Vicinity,” by Marion E. Blake; 6) “‘The 
Forum and Funeral Imagines of Augustus,” by 
Henry. T. Rowell. 

1) Hammond opens his study with a reference 
to that “reaction from the opinion that Rome was 


only an unimportant step-child of Greece,” which 
has, in turn, led to a slighting of the Hellenistic 
contribution. This reaction has indeed reached 
ridiculous extremes at times (I heard a continental 
student of mosaics remark, upon viewing those at 
Antioch: “‘ But don’t you think the figured panels 
were all imported from Rome?”’), and it is gratify- 
ing to see in progress a counter-movement which 
promises to reach a reasonable mean. Apart from 
more obvious considerations, the excesses of this 
reaction have arisen from a lack of familiarity 
with the nature and processes of human culture as 
such, especially with the process of acculturation. 
Students of classical civilization have much to 
learn from the findings of the cultural anthro- 
pologist and the at least partial recognition of this 
fact by Hammond (see p. 23 and note 271) lends 
greater validity to his interpretation of the evi- 
dence. With extensive documentation he treats 
various aspects of the imperial administration, 
touching more lightly upon Roman law. and 
emperor-worship. His conclusions appear to be 
eminently reasonable and the sum of the specific 
instances finds general conformity with predic- 
tions which the unprejudiced student of human 
culture would draw from the facts of universal 
human behavior. 

2) With the aid of the ancient literary sources 
thereon, 
Savage extracts from the rather scanty and often 
recalcitrant data as much as can be known about 
the cults embraced by the residents of Trastevere. 


and the modern scholarly comment 


They are sufficient at any rate to supply a list of 


some seven native public cults and eleven foreign 
(Syrian) divinities and, more specifically, to sug- 
gest that two, and not more, temples of Fors 
Fortuna lay across the Tiber; and further, to 
prove that the foreign residents of the district, 
with the exception of the Jews, were almost ex- 
clusively Syrians. Under Divae Corniscae (p. 40), 
she states: “‘What motivated the choice of tltis 
remote spot in Trastevere for a sacred grove is 
still a baffling question;”’ hardly baffling, if the 
European crow shares with the American the 
seasonal flocking in some favorite woodlot. 

3) The thirty-eight vases (mostly Italian) and 
one crude lamp bequeathed by Miss Van Deman 
are described in a detail hardly consonant with 
their modest quality. The collaborators on this 
catalogue seem to have had no more than a col- 
lector’s interest in the material; some comparative 
references are given for each item but these are 
almost exclusively to museum catalogues, not 
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excavation reports or ceramic studies, and no 
attempt is made to date the items. The substitu- 
tion of the term “‘impasto” for “clay” in the 
description of some of the unvarnished pots has 
little justification and no advantage; as a proper 
technical term in English its application should be 
restricted to the art of painting and indeed the 
word “‘body”’ rather than even “‘clay”’ should be 
used to refer to the material of pottery objects. 
The one Roman pot is described simply as “‘terra 
sigillata,”” about as adequate an identifying term 
as “Etruscan vase” 


used to be and almost as 
meaningless in the light of present knowledge; to 
judge from the color and shape, this bowl may 
well be a specimen of early Late Roman B ware 
and therefore of interest as an importation of per- 
haps the second century. All the specimens are 
illustrated, commendably, but there is still fol- 
lowed that unnecessarily confusing practice of 
numbering the items independently on each plate, 
instead of serially throughout with the catalogue 
numbers under which they are described in the 
text; even so, the plate numbers are not included 
in the concordance of inventory and catalogue 
numbers with which the article ends. 

4) That tendency of the late empire to find 
reality in the conceptual rather than in the con- 
crete and so to honor the symbol sooner than the 
substance is well illustrated in the practices and 
habits of thought which Avery discusses. Concern- 
ing the rite of kissing the imperial robe, reasonably 
labelled “‘adoratio purpurae”’ by him, he con- 
cludes that it was a natural development of 
Roman court ceremonial, introduced by Dio- 
cletian and superseded by other forms of ceremony 
before the reign of Justinian. The whole subject 
of the late court ceremonial so illuminates the 
life and art of the times that Avery might well 
make it the subject of a monograph, a more popu- 
lar running account, drawn from the literary 
sources and from such critical studies of them as 
this one of his; historians of art would surely find 
it most useful. 

5) Miss Blake’s contribution is a third “‘install- 
ment” of her investigation of the mosaics of 
Rome, and evinces the same painstaking care of 
the earlier two, (Memoirs vu, 1930 and x11, 
1936). In respect to classification of types, dis- 
cussion, indexing and illustration the treatment is 
the same, but the material is much more scanty 
(the Ostia mosaics have had to be excluded), so 
the evolution of these late mosaics presents a 
spotty picture. One might remark upon the rela- 
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tive infrequency of reference to modern restora- 
tion in those which have been moved (no restora- 
tions are marked on any of the illustrations) and 
question the advantage of dividing the figured 
panels into separate categories on the basis merely 
of the technique of laying (pp. 101 and 105), since 
this disrupts their presentation in a single chrono- 
logical series, and thereby subordinates stylistic to 
technical considerations. In view of the formid- 
able task which Miss Blake has accomplished in 
this series of articles and of the significant con- 
tribution she has made to knowledge, it would 
be unfair to direct criticism at those particulars of 
method which were not all within her power to 
control; the following remarks, therefore, are in- 
tended not as judgments on the past so much as 
suggestions for the future. 

The last line of her text (p. 125) reads: “This 
concludes the study of mosaics of the late Empire 
in Rome and vicinity.” On the contrary, it seems 
to me that this begins the study of the mosaics and 
that what the three treatises have accomplished 
essentially is to provide a body of material and 
critical comment which can form the basic ma- 
terial of a definitive study. The first step would be 
to fix the chronology for the whole Roman period 
by establishing a list of mosaics whose date is 
certain; then, within such periods as are distin- 
guishable, to assign those mosaics whose attribu- 
tion would be highly probable. These would con- 
stitute the source material from which conclusions 
could be drawn legitimately and in the light of 
which further and future attributions of greater 
doubtfulness could be made. If one objects that 
this is what Miss Blake has done already, piece- 
meal and inferentially, I should concede the point 
but insist that a list muSt be just that, an enumer- 
ation, seriatim, in chronlogical order, of the dated 
mosaics for the whole period, and that it must be 
illustrated fully by photographs or drawings ar- 
ranged in the same order. (Incidentally, I am 
quite aware of the difficulties present in seeking 
dated mosaics; the absence of any reference to 
finds of coins, lamps and pottery under the mosaic 
floors of Rome is a shocking indictment of in- 
competence on the part of the Italian excavators 
and one hopes, indeed, such neglect no longer 
obtains.) Further, in making clear the evolution 
of style in the representational scenes and of form 
in the non-representational patterns, reliance 
must be placed primarily upon illustration rather 
than description; in the case of the patterns, this 
can be done only through series of photographs or 
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drawings arranged chronologically. In short, in 
order that a properly ordered and readily usable 
definitive study be erected on the basis of these 
articles, two fundamental obstacles must be 
overcome, their physical separation and _ their 
literary form. The unlaid ghost of the genteel 
tradition still banefully haunts the field of classi- 
cal archaeology and its most obnoxious manifesta- 
tion is the insistence upon too literary a form in 
archaeological reporting, demanding dissertation 
where outlining would be clearer and verbal 
description where pictorial and graphic illustra- 
tion would suffice. May Miss Blake be granted the 
time and support necessary to unite the results of 
her researches into a single volume on the Roman 
mosaics, one whose text, courageously pruned 
down to essential data, will function as a concise 
factual commentary upon the illustrations. Cer- 
tainly no one is more competent than she to make 
the obdurate material yield its full content of 
information. 

6) The concluding article takes as its point of 
departure Dio’s mention of the imagines of non- 
relatives present in the funeral procession of 
Augustus. The explanation of this unprecedented 
circumstance leads through a discussion of funeral 
imagines in general to a consideration of the 
statues erected by Augustus in his forum. Rowell’s 
objections to certain conclusions about the imag- 
ines which Zadoks reached seem to be well taken; 
may not the busts have been duplicates of the 
original masks which were preserved in the other 
branches of the family? The generally high level 
of the writing in the volume is somewhat lowered 
in this article by the repeated misplacement of 
qualifying adverbs (“‘only have taken,” ‘merely 
states,”’ p. 133, etc.) and the regular use of “apt” 
where the sense requires “likely.” 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY F. O. WAAGE 


DocuMEnNts OF Dy1nG PaGanism, by Paul Fried- 
lander. Pp. 66, pls. 16, . fig. 1, and colored 
frontispiece. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945. $1.50. 

Dr. Friedlinder discusses three important late 
antique textiles and examines their artistic and 
religious significance. The first is the Hestia 
Tapestry at Dumbarton Oaks; the second and 
third are two closely related panels, one at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, the other at 
the Hermitage in Leningrad. 

The Hestia Tapestry is analyzed by the author 
as a document of late Greek religion. It comes 
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from Akhmim and has been dated at about the 
turn of the fifth to the sixth century. (Bull. Fogg 
Art Museum ix, 1939, p. 11). The central_figure is 
Hestia, one of the great goddesses of antiquity. 
The author traces the development of her cult 
from that of the numen of the hearth to that of a 
universal goddess and cites a series of pertinent 
passages as testimony. On each side of the goddess 
are three putti carrying shields inscribed with the 
words TTAOYTOC, [E]JY®PO[CYN]H, EYAO[TIA], 
EYAQX[I]JA, APETH, TIPOKOTIH (wealth, cheer- 
fulness, good report, abundance, virtue, progress). 
These are being dispensed as blessings by the god- 
dess. Both the representation of the gifts by means 
of these abstractions, as well as the grouping of 
the putti figures, one above the other, in three 
tiers, in “‘ vertical perspective,” are unclassical. At 
the sides this composition is framed by two stand- 
ing figures: at the right a female figure who carries 
a tablet stating that she is Phos, Light, and at the 
left a male attendant (whose figure in the tapestry 
is badly preserved). The exact meaning of the 
attendants cannot be determined, but the author 
attempts to find partial elucidation from literary 
sources and believes that Orphic theology pro- 
vides the appropriate background for the under- 
standing of the cult figures, the one Light, a 
divinity, like Hestia, though of a lower order, and 
the other perhaps a priest or poet, possibly 
Orpheus, who directed hymns and prayers to the 
divinity. 

_ For the formal structure of the whole the closest 
analogies are found in monuments of Christian 
devotion, showing either Christ or the Virgin be- 
tween attendants. The author cites examples 
from Early Christian art as well as from Medieval 
art, for the latter, for.example, the twelfth- 
thirteenth century window at Chartres called La 
Belle Verriére which shows the Virgin and Child 
enthroned with attending angels at either side 
grouped in tiers, a scheme very much like the 
central group of the Hestia Tapestry. 

The author examines these formal analogies 
which he finds in the Hestia Tapestry and Chris- 
tian monuments and which are absent in the art 
of Hellenic and Oriental antiquity, and concludes 
that they imply a basic difference in religious 
feeling. The Greek cult object, always a statue, 
represented a being of sharply outlined individu- 
ality, which could be worshiped directly and inde- 
pendently of any other.deity, whereas the Chris- 
tian devotional picture, no matter which saint or 
person of the Trinity is shown, is always oriented 
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toward the one God and implies the one God and 
his place in the structure of Christian theology. 
In the Hestia Tapestry a universality is expressed 
which finds Christian analogies and the textile is 
in this, as well as in other respects, set apart from 
the classical cult statue. 

Finally the direction of the gaze of the figures is 
examined. Hestia stares at the beholder in rigid 
frontality, while the lines of sight of the attend- 
ants and of the six putti converge at a point in 
front of the picture in its middle axis. Frontality 
was used in classical art (though only rarely), but 
the scheme of the Hestia Tapestry as a whole 
cannot be found there, rather it represents a 
formula which stands at the beginning of a tradi- 
tion which was to last throughout the Middle 
Ages. 

The second and shorter part of Dr. Fried- 
liinder’s study is concerned with two tapestry 
panels of what he aptly calls the Graeco-Egyptian 
purple-figure style. Although the panel in the 
Metropolitan Museum has been called “The 
Triumph of Bacchus,”’ the author demonstrates 
conclusively that its subject, as well as that of the 
related panel in Leningrad, is the myth of Cybele 
and Attis. In the center Cybele stands in a lion- 
drawn chariot, wearing a turret crown, her right 
hand holding up her saered stone. Her eyes are 
turned toward the scene at her left, where a 
woman resembling a maenad is attacking the 
youth Attis with a long knife in her right hand, 
about to mutilate him. She is avenging his infi- 
delity to Cybele. On the left a similar figure stands 
in a like pose, yet, different in spirit. Where there 
is ecstacy and frenzy in the action on the right, 
there is sorrow and meditation in the figure on the 
left. She carries an apple in her hand as a token of 
her love for Attis and is the girl who has aroused 
the jealousy of Cybele. In the upper left-hand 
corner is Pan fleeing from the scene. This entire 
composition is in a lunette-shaped space and this 
is completed into a rectangular field by two 
spandrels containing dolphins and shells, perhaps 
to suggest the universality of the realm of Cybele. 

In the Hermitage panel the action which is 
threatened in the Metropolitan textile has been 
completed. The composition is in general the 
same: Cybele stands in her chariot in the center, 
on her right is the maenad (unfortunately largely 
destroyed), but here she is turned toward the 
center, toward Cybele; she is no longer pursuing 
Attis. Between her and Cybele the member which 
Attis has lost appears. On the left a dancing satyr 
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takes the place of the mourning girl of the Metro- 
politan panel who is pressed into the upper corner 
here. 

The significance of these panels, as that of the 
Hestia Tapestry, lies in their religious import. 
These tapestries with their depiction of Cybele in 
her majesty and showing one of the principal 
events in her religion were not meant for personal 
or household use, but, as is suggested by the 
author, they played a part in the ritual of one of 
the most popular and powerful religions of an- 
tiquity. We know from literary sources that the 
priests of these mystery cults were attired in cere- 
monial vestments during the ritual and it is likely 
that these panels formed parts of such an one. 

In his well illustrated, well documented, and 
careful study, Dr. Friedliinder has given an inter- 
pretation of three works of art which give them 
greater significance and meaning. He has shown 
their place in the history of art and of religion to 
be a transitional one, between the classical age 
and the Christian era, being of the one and yet 
partaking of the other. Sources in the art, the 
literature, and the religion of antiquity are ex- 
amined and the survival and influence of formsand 
ideasin future Christian centuries pointed out. The 
breadth of approach is admirable and makes the 
book one of interest to students in a number of 
fields as well as to the general reader. 

Museum or ArT HERWIN SCHAEFER 
Istanp ScHoot or DEsIGN 


RECHERCHES ARCHEOLOGIQUES A BeGram (MEm- 
OIRES DE LA D&LEGATION ARCHEOLOGIQUE 
FRANGAISE EN AFGHANISTAN: Tome IX), by J. 
Hackin avec |a collaboration de Madame J. R. 
Hackin. 2 vols. Pp. 130, pls. Lxxvut, figs. in 
text 8, maps 3. Paris, Les Editions d’Art et 
(Histoire, 1939. 275 frs. 

It is a melancholy task to review what is prob- 
ably the last work from the admirable collabora- 
tion of M. and Mme. Hackin who were, until 
their untimely deaths in 1941, the directors of the 
Délégation archéologique francaise en. Afghani- 
stan. Yet this work is a report on what is probably 
the most important single discovery in Central 
Asia in a generation, and it makes a fitting final 
monument tonearly twerity years of distinguished 
archaeological research in the innermost fastness 
of Afghanistan. This, the ninth volume of the 
Mémoires de la Délégation archéologique en 
Afghanistan, is an account of the excavations car- 
ried out at Chantier no. 2 of the royal city of 


Kapisa, near the modern village of Begram, in the 
summer of 1937 under the direction of Mme. 
Hackin. It should be pointed out that this volume 
does not include the publication of the extraor- 
dinary. collection of Graeco-Roman _ bronzes, 
Pompeiian stucco plaques, and Chinese lacquer 
boxes which were discovered at the same site in 
1939.1 M. Hackin has been able to confirm M. 
Foucher’s earlier contention that Begram marks 
the ancient site of the Buddhist capital of Kapisa 
famed in the annals of the Chinese pilgrims.? 
The actual excavations were undertaken in the 
so-called “new royal citadel,” located some 500 
meters to the south of an even earlier palace en- 
closure. The scene of the excavations is on the 
barren hillocks overlooking the fertile valley of 
the Panjshir River, with the sky-shattering sum- 
mits of the Hindukush mountains rising in the 
distance. The walls of the structures excavated at 
Kapisa are constructed of large boulders, with 
their interstices neatly packed with small flat 
stones (pl. 1, fig. 1); these courses of small stones 
enframe the large rough-hewn boulders and com- 
pletely compensate for their irregularity. This 
construction appears to be a crude variant of a 
building technique well known in the Buddhist 
ruins excavated by Sir John Marshall at Taxila.* 
It does not, however, correspond closely enough 
to any of Sir John’s datable masonry types to 
enable us to fix the period of the buildings at 
Begram. ‘The walls of the interior were covered 
with a layer of lime plaster, in some cases colored.‘ 
No finds of any consequence were made in 
Chantier no. 1 or in the first nine rooms of the 
“new royal city” until the investigators uncov- 
ered the interior of the large palace chamber, no. 
10 in Hackin’s Plan 1, p. 11. The finds in this one 
chamber include an extraordinary collection of 


1J. Hackin, ‘“‘The 1939 Dig at Begram,” Asia, 
Oct. and Nov., 1940. Since not only M. and Mme. 
Hackin, but also their chief collaborator, M. J. 
Carl, are no longer living, it is doubtful if this 
later material will ever be fully published. 

2A. Foucher, Notes sur litinéraire de Hiuan- 
Tsang en Afghanistan, Etudes Asiatiques publiées 
a@ Voccasion du vingt-cinquiéme anniversaire de 
l’ Ecole frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient par ses membres 
et ses collaborateurs, Paris, 1925, I, pp. 266-273. 

3 Sir John Marshall, A Guide to Tarila, 2nd ed., 
Calcutta, 1921, pl. v. 

4 When I visited them in 1936, the interior walls 
of the shops to the west of the palace ruins at 
Begram (Chantier no. 1) were of a uniform pale 
grey-blue. 
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Syrian glass, ranging in date from the reign of 
Augustus through the time of Constantine. The 
types include millefiori plates (pl. v), ichthyomor- 
phic vases (pl. vim, pl. x, fig. 26, pl. xrx), as well 
as a large and exceptional collection of painted 
glass. Among the remarkable glass objects dis- 
covered was a fragment of colorless glass with a 
relief of a fenestrated tower surmounted by a 
figure of Poseidon (pl. xv1), a figure which M. 
Hackin compares to an engraved plate from 
Cobern-sur-Moselle.* The finding of this treasure- 
trove of Graeco-Roman objects confirms the 
testimony of the Chinese annals on the trade 
between India and the Roman Orient.* Other 
objects imported from the Roman Orient include 
a number of bronze salvers, alabaster oinochoai 
(pls. v1, vit), and a collection of bronze weights in 
the shapes of busts of Mars and Athena (pls. 
xxIv, xxv). Among the bronze objects is a re- 
markable shallow salver (pl. xx, figs. 47, 48, pls. 
XXI, Xx) having in its center a mask of Medusa 
in relief surrounded by multiple fish with movable 
tails and fins. 

All the objects found in the southern part of the 
chamber consisted of jewelled caskets originally 
covered with plaques or decorated bands in ivory 
or bone (pls. XxXvitl, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, XXXII, fig. 
70). The wooden framework had in almost every 
case been reduced to brownish dust, but the frag- 
ments of ivory revetment, for the most part, re- 
mained in a remarkable state of preservation, in 
certain cases even to the surface polish. This part 
of the find, as M. Hackin suggests,. almost cer- 
tainly represents importations from Central India 
or from the region of Mathura. 

Although documentation for the guilds of ivory 
workers in India is extremely limited, we recall 
the testimony of an inscription on the south portal 
of the Great Stupa at Saiici which relates that 
one of the stone reliefs on this gateway was an 
offering carved by the members of the guild of* 
ivory workers of Vidisa; and, indeed, the delicacy 
and technical limitation of the sculpture at Saiici 
have often struck the reviewer as pictorial testi- 
mony to the participation of such workers in 
miniature. In this connection it is interesting to 
recall the remarkable fragment of a yaksi dis- 
covered some years ago at Pompeii which in its 
frank voluptuousness distinctly suggests the style 


5 Bonnerjahrbiicher 1880, p. 52, pl. v. 

6 E. H. Warmington, The Commerce between the 
Roman Empire and India, Cambridge, 1928, pp. 
296 ff. 
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of Sanci.? This piece is presumably more than two 
or three centuries older than the earliest fragments 
discovered at Begram. 

Literally hundreds of ivory plaques and decora- 
tive bands carved in bone were brought to light 
in Begram. These comprise plaques with a simple 
incised decoration with shallow excision of the 
non-decorated parts of the composition, pierced 
reliefs, and finally a large collection of plaques of 
extraordinary refinement which are really small 
bas-reliefs in ivory. Some of these are executed in 
a technique resembling sunken relief (pl. xLm) 
in which the contours are incised with an extraor- 
dinary sureness and vigor. As M. Hackin rightly 
points out, many of the patterns involving lotuses, 
vines, winged monsters and the like, very defi- 
nitely recall the themes of the Saiici gateways. 
Among the favorite motifs is that of a frieze of 
geese (pl. Lxx, fig. 218, pl. Lx, figs. 225, 226), 
which the writer compares to the decoration on 


the Kaniska casket and the wall paintings of 
Central Asia. It should be pointed out that these 
hamsa have been known in Indian art as early as 


the Mauryan period (322-180 B.c.); they may be 
seen on the Asokan column at Sajici * and on the 
Vajrasana at Bodh-Gaya. 

One of the favorite motifs of the Begram ivories 
is a snake-legged giant (pl. xxx). In some cases 
the snake-tails grow into the forms of upright 
makaras. Comparisons for all of the varieties of 
giants may be found in the Kushan sculpture of 
Mathura (p. 16, figs. A and B). This classical type 
of ultimate Pergamene origin may be found on 
many examples of Gandhara sculpture ° and on a 
coin of the Bactrian sovereign, Telephus.!° M. 
Hackin raises the question as to whether the giant 
between two confronted makaras is not simply a 
variant of another motif on the Begram ivories 
representing .a central personage strangling two 
opposed leogryphs (pl. x1, figs. 1386, 137). This 
theme could, of course, be traced back to the 
Sumerian representations of Gilgamesh and the 


7 Amadeo Maiuri, “‘Statuetta eburnea di arte 
indiana a Pompei,” Le Arti i, fase. 1, 1939, pp. 
111-115. 

8 K. de B. Codrington, Ancient India, London, 
1926, pl. 1, A. 

® A. Foucher, Les Bas-reliefs gréco-bouddhiques 
du Gandhara i, Paris, 1895, figs. 124, 125. 

10 P, Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the 
British Museum; Greek and Scythic Kings of 
Bactria and India 3, London, 1886, p. 171, pl. 
7. 
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perpetuation of the same myth in the bronzes of 
Luristan. Its reappearance on the Begram ivories 
may perhaps be taken as one more testimony to 
the extraordinarily syncretic character of the 
Kushan civilization typ?fied in the Kushan sover- 
eign’s assumption of the Imperial titles of Rome, 
Iran, China, and India." 

Among the other fragments of extraordinary 
iconographical interest are representations of 
human forms surmounted by animal heads (pl. 
LXI, figs. 183, 184) which presumably have their 
ultimate origin in the Hellenistic art of Asia 
Minor. 

The loveliest fragments from Begram are a 
number of large plaques with reliefs of ladies at 
their toilet (pl. tv, fig. 175, pl. Lvm, 176, pls. 
LX, LXv1). The svelte elegance of the swelling 
nubile forms, the flower-like articulation of the 
hands, belong to the full refinement of the Indian 
Renaissance of the Gupta period. Aesthetically 
these plaques are among the loveliest examples of 
Indian art discovered at Begram or, for that 
matter, anywhere in India. For an expression of 
that honeyed voluptuousness and elegance in the 
portrayal of the Indian ideal of feminine beauty 
they could be matched only by the goddesses and 
courtesans who throng the wall-paintings of 
Ajanta. 

As M. Hackin points out, all of these objects 
discovered at Begram are, insofar as the term can 
be applied to Indian art, of a secular type and 
demonstrate the continuation of a strong and 
purely Indian tradition of art at Mathura during 
the same centuries that Buddhist art at Mathura 
as well as in northwestern India was strongly 
under the influence of the Roman Orient. The 
author suggests that foreign techniques could only 
have gained a foothold in a region like Gandhara 
which was sufficiently removed geographically to 
escape the strong and unbroken tradition of 
Indian art. It could be pointed out further that 
the extraordinary collections of both Indian and 
Graeco-Roman objets de vertu are the strongest 
possible evidence that we have of the extraordi- 
narily cosmopolitan nature of the Kushan civiliza- 
tion. It should be noted that M. Hackin’s work is 
essentially a field report published hurriedly in 
order to make these important finds accessible to 
the learned world. But, in spite of this, like all of 
M. Hackin’s writings, the text is a remarkably 

11 Sten Konow, Kharosthi Inscriptions, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, Calcutta, 1929, No. 85, 
p. 162. 
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lucid and direct account of the essential results of 
the excavations. The catalogue of objects, though 
made on the spot, is concise and well-documented. 
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SHoTtorAK (MémorrES DE LA DELEGATION 
ARCHEOLOGIQUE FRANGAISE EN AFGHANISTAN: 
Tome X), by Jacques Meunié. Pp. 77, pls. xi, 
figs. in text 8, map 1. Paris, Les Editions d’Art 
et d'Histoire, 1942. 300 frs. 

The site of Shotorak is located some four kilo- 
meters to the northeast of Begram. It was ex- 
cavated in 1937 by M. Meunié of the Délégation 
archéologique frangaise en Afghanistan. Shotorak 
is only one of a number of monastic foundations 
literally girdling the rocky promontory of Koh-i- 
Pahlavan. The excavation was concentrated on 
one of a number of sanghdrdmas located in the 
environs of the ancient Kapisa. The monastery 
consisted of a large rectangular court surrounded 
by buildings and containing a large stupa and four 
small ones. This is believed to be the oldest part of 
the establishment. This complex was connected by 
a corridor with another court of irregular shape, 
likewise encircled by buildings of various types 
and crowded with a number of small stupas. This 
plan is the arrangement familiar in many Bud- 
dhist monasteries in northwestern India, such as 
the establishments at Takht-i-Bahi ' and Taxila.? 
The building material of the structures at 
Shotorak is almost entirely of the local schist. The 
facing of large boulders with intervening courses 
of small stones bears only a vague resemblance to 
the masonry characteristic of buildings excavated 
at Taxila. The facades of the structures, par- 
ticularly of the stupas, were originally completely 
covered with polychrome sculptural ornament 
executed in the lime plaster, a type of decoration 
also characteristic of the Buddhist buildings at 
Hadda and Taxila. 

Besides the iconographical novelty of some of 
the reliefs found at Shotorak, the principal value 
of M. Meunié’s extremely systematic excavations 
would seem to lie in the bringing to light of the 
complete sculptural repertory of a typical Gand- 
hara monastery. We are particularly grateful for 
the illustrations showing the slate reliefs still in 
place as part of the decoration of the sanctuary. 


1A. Foucher, L’art gréco-bouddhique du Gand- 
hdra i, Paris, 1905, p. 160, figs. 63, 64. 

Sir John Marshall, Stupas and Monas- 
teries at Jaulian,’’ Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India 7, Calcutta, 1927, pl. 1. 
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No previous excavations carried out either by the 
French in Afghanistan or the Archaeological Sur- 
vey in India have ever revealed the exact manner 
in which the familiar carvings in the grey-green 
slate of Gandhara were actually installed. Al- 
though some of the subjects are repeated a num- 
ber of times, perhaps indicating separate dedica- 
tions by individual donors, both the variety and 
continuity of the scenes from the life of Buddha 
would suggest that some unified iconographical 
scheme dictated the choice of subjects and the ar- 
rangement of the reliefs on the walls of the 
monastic enclosure. 

The second part of the book is devoted to an ac- 
count of the bas-reliefs found on the site. Their 
subject matter is drawn entirely from Jataka 
stories and events from the life of Buddha, This 
subject matter and the absence of any representa- 
tions of other Bodhisattvas than Siddhartha and 
Maitreya in the fragmentary statues unearthed a 
the site make known that the monastery at 
Shotorak was dedicated to Hinayana Buddhism. 
Among the reliefs of Jataka stories there is a frag- 
mentary representation of the “‘Tigress Jataka”’ 
which is unique in Graeco-Buddhist art. The ar- 
rangement appears to be a primitive version of the 
later iconography of the Buddha’s sacrifice to the 
tigress, found in the wall-paintings of Central 
Asia.’ 

No less than five separate representations of the 


Dipankara Jataka were unearthed. The popular- 


ity of this subject is probably to be attributed to 
the fact-that the scene of the Buddha Dipankara’s 
prediction was believed to have been near 
Jelalabad in southeastern Afghanistan. The best 
preserved and most interesting of these reliefs 
shows the principal figure of Dipankara (pl. x, 36) 
enlarged to more than twice the size of the other 
personages in the composition. M. Meunié ex- 
plains the flames which issue from the shoulders of , 
the Buddha not as indications of any special 
miracle but simply of the radiance that accom- 
panies miracles in general. As he rightly points 
out, these shoulder-flames first appear on the ef- 
figies of the Kushana sovereigns as represented on 
their coins. It seems likely that this flaming in- 
dication of supernatural beauty and majesty was 
a syncretic adoption for the purposes of indicating 
divine kingship from earlier representations on 
3 Albert Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische Kultstét- 


ten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, Berlin, 1912, figs. 
255, 446, 447. 
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Saka coins of the Persian fire-god Athro.! M. 
Meunié is at pains to point out that in its propor- 
tions the whole figure is no more than five heads 
in height: ‘‘ Nous sommes loin des canons grecs!” 
We are, however, very close to canons of propor- 
tions favored in many parts of the Late Antique 
world. This proportion, which can be seen already 
in Constantinian sculpture as well as in Palmyra 
and Dura, was perhaps a device calculated to 
focus attention on the head as the spiritually most 
important member, at the expense of the stature 
of the body. This feature, as well as the treatment 
of the drapery as a system of parallel strings or 
quilted loops with no more than a symbolical sug- 
gestion of its actual volume, seems to indicate 
very clearly that this figure belongs to the last 
phase of Gandhara sculpture. This relief of the 
Dipankara Jataka is very closely related in style 
to the reliefs of the Great Miracle discovered at 
the nearby sites of Paitavi*® and Begram,* and, 
since M. Meunié has effectively demonstrated 
that the Shotorak sculpture was executed in situ, 
it is tempting to conclude that the same company 
of masons operated at these neighboring sites as 
well. The style of this group of reliefs is extremely 
close to the earliest Chinese Buddhist sculptures 
at Yiin Kang. 

Another relief (pl. xtv, no. 48), representing a 
Bodhisattva enthroned beneath a broken pedi- 
ment, furnishes a very possible prototype for the 
Chinese sculpture of almost identical composition 
compared with it in fig. 49. In this connection it 
may be remembered that Kapisa was the supposed 
scene of the Buddha’s descent from the Heaven of 
the Thirty-three Gods, and that among the 
images brought back from the Western countries 
by Hsiian-tsang was a representation of the 
Tathagata’s miraculous return from the Tusita 
Heaven.’ 


4P. Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the 
British Museum: Greek and Scythic Kings of 
Bactria and India 3, London, 1886, p. 117, pl. 
xxiv, 8-13; and M. Aurel Stein, “Zoroastrian 
Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins,” Oriental and 
Babylonian Record, Aug.,'1887, pp. 5-6. The same 
deity is represented on coins of Kaniska and 
Huviska. See Gardner, op. cit., pl. xxv, 4, and 
Xxvil, 8, p. 136. 

5 J. Hackin, La Sculpture indienne et tibétaine 
au Musée Guimet, Paris, 1931, pl. xxt. 

6B. Rowland, “‘Gandhara and Late Antique 
Art,” AJA, 1948, fig. 4. 

7S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World 
i, London, n.d., pp. 202 ff. and O. Sirén, Chinese 
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The scenes from the life-of Buddha are, for the 
most part, shorthand versions of the iconography 
established for these scenes in Gandhara proper. 
None of these reliefs deviates from the established 
iconography, and all of them are characterized by 
an almost unbelievable crudeness of execution. 
Indeed, the execution is so inferior to that of the 
fragmentary heads of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
found at Shotorak that one is almost persuaded 
that these latter must be the work of a more ac- 
complished studio of Gandhara craftsmen. 

The third chapter of the book is devoted to a 
description of miscellaneous reliefs and fragments 
of statuary. No. 95 (pl. xx, 72), evidently the 
pedestal for a large statue, is interesting in that it 
shows what is apparently a Buddha Trinity. The 
central figure of the Buddha‘is, M. Meunié states, 
flanked by two Bodhisattvas. It seems likely that 
these “‘Bodhisattvas”’ are intended as representa- 
tions of Brahma and Indra and the group por- 
trays the Descent from the Tusita Heaven. No 
Trinities of a Buddha with Bodhisattvas are 
known in the art of Gandhara. The two com- 
panion figures have the curious swallow-tail 
draperies that appear to be a borrowing from the 
neo-Attic style. The figures flanking the central 
Trinity, one in the monastic dress, the other clad 
in the short Kushan tunic, are presumably the 
donors. Probably, like the donors in the religious 
pictures of the Middle Ages in Europe, they are 
simply representations of types of society rather 
than portraits of actual individuals. 

Similar donors appear on the pedestal of a 
ruined statue of Maitreya (pl. xxiv, 73). In this 
relief an entire family, mother, father, and two 
sons, are bearing offerings to what is evidently 
intended as a statue of Maitreya and not, as M. 
Meunié playfully suggests, an invasion of the 
Tusita Heaven by human donors. 

Pl. xxv, 75 is an interesting fragmentary relief 
representing a “Bodhisattva in reverie’’—the 
Hanka Shiyuiz6 of later Japanese iconography. 
As M. Meunié has discerningly pointed out, the 
seat or vehicle of this personage is very evidently 
the head of an Indian elephant. After discarding a 
possible identification as Indra, the author sug- 
gests as the explanation for this curious seat 
Hsiian-tsang’s story of the deus loci of Mt. 
Pilusdra, southwest of Begram, which had the 
shape of an elephant. An even more tempting ex- 


Sculpture from the Fifth to the Fourteenth Century 
i, London, 1925, p. LXXXvIM. 
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planation would be that we have here: what is 
perhaps the very earliest representation of the 
Bodhisattva Samantabhadra (Fugen) whose 
vehicle is invariably the elephant in the iconog- 
raphy of the Far East. M. Meunié, however, con- 
cludes his description of Bodhisattva statues by 
reaffirming that Siddhartha and Maitreya are the 
only Bodhisattvas that may definitely be recog- 
nized on the sculptures at Shotorak. Likewise, 
Sakyamuni and Dipankara are the only Buddhas 
that may positively be identified. 

There is nothing particularly remarkable about 
the numerous fragmentary Buddha heads discov- 
ered on the site, except that no less than five of 
them are adorned with moustaches. After sug- 
gesting that the moustache seems to have been 
particularly favored for representations of the 
Buddha in the cycle of events before and after his 
Enlightenment, M. Meunié concludes that this 
hirsute adornment is probably to be related to the 
preferences of the faithful and the artists at 
Shotorak rather than to a definite moment in the 
life of the Buddha. 

One of the most interesting finds at Shotorak 
was an actual lion-throne which, being the tradi- 
tional seat of kings and saintly personages, was 
undoubtedly reserved for the superior of the com- 
munity and for visiting dignitaries. M. Meunié 
has some very apt quotations from Hsiian-tsang 
describing the function and appearance of such 
thrones seen by the pilgrim at the time of his visit 
to Gandhara. The imitation in stone of a richly 
embroidered cloth tallies exactly with the pil- 
grim’s description of such royal seats (pls. vit, 27 
and 28; xxl, 71; xxxtv, 110). 

As at Hadda and other Gandhiara sites, the 
sculptures do not appear to belong to any one 
intense period of production, but seem rather to 
represent an activity extending over a number of 
centuries. Although the representations of figures 
in the characteristic Kushan dress might be dated 
as early as the second century A.p., the style of 
many of the fragments seems to indicate a date 
towards the very end of the Gandhara school in 
the fifth or sixth century A.p. 


Harvarp Untversity BENJAMIN RowLaAnp, JR. 


HisTorRE DE L’ARCHITECTURE CLASSIQUE EN 
FRANCE, tome: premier (LA FORMATION DE 
L'IDEAL CLASSIQUE) en 2 vols., vot. 1 (LA 
RENAISSANCE) ET VOL. 2 (L’ ARCHITECTURE SOUS 
Henri rv et Louts xm), by Louis Hautecoeur. 
Pp. 906, figs. in text, 632. Picard, Paris, 1943. 
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This publication was projected twenty years 
ago by its distinguished author, who is the Secré- 
taire Général des Beaux-Arts and who has pub- 
lished such diversified and well-known volumes as 
Rome et la Renaissance de L’ Antiquité a la Fin du 
xvitte. Siécle, 1912; Le Louvre et les Tuileries, 
1924, and L’ Architecture en Bourgogne, 1929, as 
well as many others. A work which is written by 
so important an administrator, with such a back- 
ground of scholarship, and which deals with so 
vast a subject and is planned in the grand man- 
ner, with tomes subdivided into volumes and 
books, is a veritable monument in itself. Its 
author is quite entitled to the hope, expressed in 
his Introduction, that it may take its place beside 
such fundamental works as de Lasteyrie’s pub- 
architecture of 


lications on the mediaeval 


France. He does not indicate his plans for the 


completion of the undertaking but this first 
volume ends with the year 1635, which is roughly 
the middle of the whole period to be covered, and 
therefore another volume of about the same size 
may be expected later. The task of reviewing a 
study of this magnitude is difficult in many ways. 
In particular, one is so impressed by its date of 
publication that he can hardly maintain a critical 
detachment in the face of so much courage and 
faith. It is incredible that a man could find the 
heart, or even the funds and the paper, to publish 
such a work of pure scholarship amid the throes of 
the German occupation. 

Even without external distractions, any at- 
tempt to present the history of French architec- 
ture during the Renaissance and Post-Renaissance 
is a tremendous enterprise. The amount of ma- 
terial is enormous and varied, and it is susceptible 
of many interpretations. Blomfield complained 
that ‘‘ France is so rich in examples of the period — 
that it is easy to miss the wood for the trees” 
Three Hundred Years of French Architecture, 1494-- 
1794, p. v. Gromort said, with humorous exag- 
geration, that his Histoire Abrégée de l’ Architecture 
de la Renaissance en France was written “pour des 
gens qui ne savent encore que peu de chose, par 
quelqu’un qui en sait a peine plus qu’eux (p. 6); 
and Geymiiller, in an effort to keep his course 
amid so much material, resorted to a fabulous 
multi-colored chart (Die Baukunst der Renaissance 
in Frankreich i, pp. 28-9). Hautecoeur’s problem 
is even greater since, as he points out, his official 
position has given him unrivalled opportunities to 
inspect monuments, archives, and the innumer- 
able local periodicals and _ historical notices 
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published in the French provinces. He is even able 
to provide a reference on door knockers and an- 
other on cellar doorways (pp. 34-5). 

In order to organize all this information, he 
uses an arrangement which combines chronologi- 
cal progression from one king’s reign to the next, 
like that employed so methodically in Ward’s The 
Architecture of the Renaissance in France, with an 
interspersion of chapters which are really sys- 
tematic essays recalling those in Blomfield’s 
History of French Architecture, 1494-1774. Thus, 
the first book of Hautecoeur’s tome is concerned 
with the origins of the classic style and consists of 
a series of studies on the French mediaeval tradi- 
tion, Italian influence, the lessons of antiquity, 
and the evolution of the architect, while book two 
describes the development of civil and religious 
buildings from 1535 to 1590 and includes a chap- 
ter on their decorative repertory. Book three con- 
tinues the chronological evolution through the 
periods of Henry tv and Louis xu and again 
takes up religious architecture, civil architecture, 
and decoration in separate chapters. Books one 
and two consist of approximately 250 pages 
apiece and book tliree is nearly 350 p.iges in 
length. From this outline it will be seen that the 
work is really a comprehensive history which 
undertakes to give a complete picture of architec- 
ture during the period and that the title of this 
tome, La Formation de l’Idéal Classique,.is some- 
what misleading, since it implies a selective and 
interpretive treatment; it suggests a rather 
philosophical analysis of one aspect of French 
Renaissance architecture. Actually, Hautecoeur 
has attempted to pass the entire subject in re- 
view, in all its main features and with an in- 
credible number of its details. For example, the 
economic aspect is repeatedly discussed (e.g., on 
pp. 254-8), and there are interesting side-lights on 
such matters as real-estate developments by 
speculators (p. 581), even including the king him- 
self (p. 573), also building contracts (p. 254), 
laborers forced to work in manacles (p. 587), and 
the normal working hours of builders which ex- 
tended from 5 A.M. to 7 P.M. in summer (p. 257). 
Methods of construction are constantly described 
in detail; the reformed religious orders are dealt 
with (p. 547); the survival of Gothic style in the 
seventeenth century is discussed (p. 604), as well 
as the art of fortification (p. 586), together with 
its effect on city plans (p. 357); and there is in- 
formation on diverse subjects such as the influence 
of climate on architecture (p. 26), Descartes’ 
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opinions on city planning (p. 579), the water 
supply of Paris (p. 591), peasant houses (p. 26 and 
202), and the extraordinary filthiness and lack of 
sanitation (p. 571), even in the king’s own living 
quarters (p. 748). These matters, and many more 
besides, have found their way into the work. The 
author, like an indulgent parent, has been unable 
to refuse them admission, until the great tome has 
become encyclopedic in scope and character, and 
the Classic Ideal has become quite lost in the col- 
lection. Indeed, it is hard to discern any basic 
structure of general ideas whatever. The effect 
recalls Hautecoeur’s own description of an archi- 
tectural composition which was lacking in 
“ordonnance”’ because it was formed of a “‘série 
de constructions juxtaposées beaucoup plus 
qu’ordonnées” (p. 335). In the same way, his 
history tends to lack “‘ordonnance” and comes 
near to Ward’s description of Geymiiller’s 
Baukunst der Renaissance in Frankreich as “a 
collection of materials for a history interspersed 
with essays on special topics.” This amiable dif- 
fuseness has a charm of its own, rather like that of 
the early Renaissance itself, and most readers will 
accept it in the spirit of Samuel Johnson’s dictum 
that “‘all knowledge is of itself of some value. 
There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that 
I would not rather know it than not.” At the same 
time, one cannot help feeling this comes close to 
mere antiquarianism. A work which is intended to 
be so monumental, and which covers such a broad 
and important subject, and which has for its 
sub-title La Formation de I’ Idéal Classique should 
be a demonstration in itself of classical “‘ordon- 
nance.” Its author might reasonably ‘be expected 
to take a view of his subject like that indicated by 
Gibbon when he praised Herodotus’ description of 
Babylon as the work of ‘‘un observateur dont le 
coup d’oeil pénétrant et juste ne voit que les 
grands objets, qui les voit de sang-froid, et qui les 
peint avec chaleur.” 

The “grands objets” of an architectural history 
fall readily into three categories. First, there is the 
presentation of the significant works of architec- 
ture which belong to the period in question. This 
amounts to far more than a simple pedestrian 


description of the various parts of certain con- 
spicuous buildings. Architecture, as it is now un- 
derstood, is an art of distributing forms in space 
for the satisfaction of human needs and, in ac- 


cordance with this broad organic conception, it 
includes not only individual buildings but also the 
streets and roads on which they front, the town 
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plan or agricultural setting around them, and 
even the communication systems, fortification 
lines, or other constructed links which bind one 
settlement to another across the countryside. 
Modern have 
demonstrated that architecture is agglomerative 
and focal in character. As a result, the modern 


urban and regional planning 


reader would -like to be shown the whole of 
Renaissance France spread out between its bor- 
ders and then, as if descending to lower altitudes, 
to see the human organization of the landscape 
into great estates, small allodial holdings, towns, 
cities, roads, canals, and ports, and then, finally, 
to inspect the typical chateaux, farm houses, town 
houses, public buildings, and places of work which 
are the foci of all this human activity. In the 
second place, he would like to be shown, at least in 
broad outlines, the human activity itself and how 
it flows through all these forms in space. The 
acute problems of modern man in relation to 
society have greatly sharpened our sense of archi- 
tecture as a social art. The third category has to 
do with the basic principles and motivations 
which lie behind these architectural activities. 
The reader would like to know the historical 
causes, philosophical implications, and aesthetic 
values which give meaning to them. 

These three aspects of the subject are perfectly 
familiar to an architectural historian with Haute- 
coeur’s abilities. In fact, he himself has given clear 
expression to each. In his excellent study, De 
l’ Architecture (1938), he covers the first in a 
passage on p. 7: “Beaucoup d’historiens ressem- 
blent 4 des naturalistes qui décriraient successive- 
ment les ailes de tous les oiseaux, de tous les 
insectes, puis leurs pattes, puis leurs bees, mais qui 
se refuseraient 4 voir les relations qui existe entre 
tous les organes.” The organic conception of 
architecture could not be better expressed. On 
page 77 of the same book he indicates the second 
category with equal clarity: “L’architecture 
refléte l’état social et les habitudes de son temps.” 
Finally, he emphasizes the importance of the 
third in his introduction to the volumes under 
review when he insists on the necessity “de ne 
sacrifier ni les idées générales ni les faits et de 
présenter les unes 4 propos des autres.”” We have 
already noted that his work is rich, almost too 
rich, in facts of every kind. Hence there is nothing 
to criticize in the author’s main concepts of his 
subject or his supporting facts, but only in the 
organization and proportioning among them, that 
is, once again, his ““ordonnance.” 
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It is possible to make one other broad criticism. 
For a work of this kind to attain its maximum 
significance, it should be presented against an 
international background. The history of French 
architecture is one facet of the history of European 
architecture and not, as some French writers al- 
most seem to have felt, vice versa. Hautecoeur is 
far too broad a scholar to descend to any con- 
scious chauvinism. In the present volumes he 
refers to contemporary developments elsewhere, 
such as the monumental compositions which ap- 
peared in Spain, Italy, and even in the Orient (p. 
361). However these references are always made in 
passing and he has not detached himself enough to 
present French Renaissance architecture as seen 
from the general European point of view. Thus, 
Italian influence on 
usually have a reluctant and begrudging air. This 
is an attitude which goes back to historians like 
Palustre, who could write with complacency: 
“Sur le nos péres 
sentaient assez leur force pour ne pas céder facile- 
ment et sans doute ils se jugeaient fort bien 


his references to France 


terrain de l’architecture, 


capables de présider a la nouvelle évolution”’ (Za 
Renaissance en France, i, 1879, p. 228). Such a 
view not only minimizes the importance of the 
subject, robbing it of much of its general signifi- 
cance, but seems to be historically incorrect, if 
one can judge by the opinion of a contemporary : 
“*La plupart d’eux [les francais] ont telle coustume 
qu’ils ne trouvent rien bon, s’il ne vient d’estrange 
pays.” These are the words of the great architect 
Philibert de VOrme himself (Architecture, i, 
chapt. xv). While Hautecoeur does not indulge in 
Palustre’s type of retroactive patriotism, it is 
noticeable that his bibliography contains few 
references to publications in other languages and 
such a familiar book as Gothein’s, Geschichte der 
Gartenkunst, does not appear, although it has 
even been issued in English as well as German. 
This general tendency is the object of criticism 
even from certain French sources, as shown by the 
recent words of French 
classicism: “‘L’un des reproches les plus justifiés 
que doivent s’attirer la plupart des études 
francaises sur le classicisme est ce splendide isole- 
ment qui a, trop longtemps, voulu tenir le 
classicisme frangais 4 l’écart du reste de l’Europe. 
Cette contemplation exclusive et égoistement 
satisfaite de soi-méme n’est plus de mise en notre 
siécle de coopération intellectuelle et de littérature 


of another student 


comparée.”” 
In conclusion, it may be said without hesitation 
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that this is a basic work and absolutely indis- 
pensable for anyone interested in any phase of the 
subject. While I have ventured to suggest that its 
main outlines might have been ordered somewhat 
differently and that it would have gained depth 
through the inclusion of more European back- 
ground, these criticisms were, however, made 
from the rather theoretical standpoint of the per- 
fect architectural history, and such a history has 
never yet been written. Probably it will be a long 
time before the fulfillment of Hautecoeur’s gen- 
erous wish, expressed in his Introduction: “‘que 
cet ouvrage soit bient6t dépassé.”’ 

GeorGE H. Forsyrtu, Jr. 
Tue FoR ADVANCED Stupy 


CERAMIC STRATIGRAPHY AT CERRO DE LAS MESAS 
Veracruz, Mexico, by Philip Drucker. Pp. 
viii + 95, color plate, 57 plates, 209 text figures 
of drawings. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 141, 1948, 
Washington. 

The title indicates the main scope of Drucker’s 
report on another of those sites with La Venta or 
“Olmec”’ affinities which have been investigated 
in recent years under Matthew W. Stirling, for the 
Smithsonian Institution and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. His report on the site Tres 
Zapotes has been described in this JouRNAL (xlix, 
pp. 200 ff.). This one is in the same format and 
follows a similar plan of presentation; and this 
site is also of special interest because of its carved 
stone inscriptions. The monuments at both sites, 
with others, have been presented by Stirling him- 
self, also in a publication reviewed in this place 
(AJA. xlix, pp. 394 ff.). 

A special interest in Cerro de las Mesas arises 
from the presence of twenty-two monuments, two 
of which, Stelae 6 and 8, record bar-and-dot 
numerals read by Stirling as 9.1.12.14.10 and 
9.4.18.16.8. These lead to what can be taken as 
recorded tzolkin dates. Stirling assumes they were 
counted from the Maya base for “Initial Series” 
numbers, and treats the numbers as Maya Long 
Count numbers, with the value 360 days in the 
second place. Introducing glyph and _ period 
glyphs, and the position in the vague year are not 
given, as in ordinary Maya Initial Series dates. In 
these respects the Veracruz dates correspond to 
the partially reconstructed and hence somewhat 
doubtful 7.16.6.16.18 reading on the famous Stela 
C at Tres Zapotes. Stela 8 at Cerro de las Mesas is 
further linked to the Tres Zapotes stone by the 
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presence of a “tigre mask”’ of La Venta style. This 
in turn has certain apparent affinities with the 
masks on the earliest known Maya structure at 
Uaxactum, in the center of the so-called Maya 
“Old Empire.” The Cerro de las Mesas dates, if 
contemporary with their carving, and in the Maya 
system, would prove occupation here, and exist- 
ence of a La Venta style, at about’ the time of the 
earliest orthodox Maya dates in the contiguous 
western part of the Maya area. 

It has been questioned whether the peripheral 
type of dates, such as the two at Cerro de las 
Mesas and that of Stela C at Tres Zapotes, are 
really Initial Series—i.e. dates in the Maya sys- 
tem. Identification of ceramic styles definitely 
associated with a number of such monuments 
would shed light on this important question. Un- 
fortunately, as at Tres Zapotes, Drucker found it 
impossible to demonstrate contemporaneity of 
either of the dated stones with any of his ceramic 
time-divisions, though he obviously would like to 
place them with the earliest. On the other hand, 
apparently nothing appeared to rule this out as a 
hypothesis. He concludes that if this could be 
demonstrated, Late Il—Early III Teotihuacan 
periods would go back to the sixth century. This. 
hypothetical conclusion also assumes the Thomp- 
son correlation of Maya-Christian time systems 
ahd (obviously) that the dates at this site are in 
the Maya system. 

The ceramic material as a whole is viewed as 
representing “‘an enclave of Highland culture, 
transplanted to the coast.’ Thus it is unlike Tres 
Zapotes Lower and Middle period ceramics, 
which showed lowland characters. The earliest 
time division here is equated with Middle Tres 
Zapotes on the basis of figurine correspondences, 
but there was little evidence of direct contact 
between the two sites. All divisions are tenta- 
tively correlated with others under the headings 
Tres Zapotes, Central Veracruz and Mexico- 
Puebla. The local occupation was continuous 
down to the fifteenth century, with allowance for 
a short period of non-occupancy at the end. A 
single plumbate vessel could not be fixed strati- 
graphically. 

Lower and Upper Periods are distinguished, 
each with two numbered divisions. A few features 
of the sequence may be mentioned. The Lower 
period is mainly a monochrome period, with some 
Bichrome. Figurines are exclusively hand-made in 
Lower I, when negative painting with lines and 
dots is already known. In Lower II a small quan- 
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tity of untempered ware, related to Fine Orange, 
appears, along with mold-made figurines and large 
clay idols. Of great interest is the occurrence of 
stone yokes, and Laughing Face 
figurines on this horizon. Drucker concludes that 
if these form a complex, it is not to be identified 
with the historic Totonac. The Upper I division 
shows an increase of polychrome, and a new style 
closely related to one at Cholula. The Upper II 
division was imperfectly defined, being based on 
mound material overlying Upper I deposits. 
Lower I and II and Upper I divisions are founded 
principally on stratifications in two trenches 
through refuse deposits. The Upper II pottery 
seemed little changed, but copper appears here, 
along with a greater use of stucco for structural 
purposes. 


“hachas”’ 


One has the impression that a campaign ad- 
dressed primarily to the architecture of such 
earth-mound sites as this might prove quite fruit- 
ful. I think there is no mention of stone masonry, 
but lime plaster was used to a considerable extent 


on platform walls and stairways, and for floors. 
The floors seem generally to indicate moderately 


long buildings. In one case the floor turned up 


five to six inches at the peripheries, as if to the 
walls. Walls of perishable materials (or walls 
which had been removed) seem indicated. Inter- 
esting rectangular irregularities along one long 
edge of several floors are shown in plans, and 
mentioned but not entirely elucidated, in the 
text. There were a number of basin-like depres- 
sions in plastered floors. Superpositions of 
plastered features were encountered. 

Other information not directly concerned with 
ceramics is a plan and section showing the location 
of the spectacular cache of some 800 jade objects, 
described elsewhere by Stirling. There are two 
photographs of this cache, in situ, as well as of 
lines of buried ollas containing skulls, of a number 
of burials, and of certain stone objects. 

LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR. 


University Museum, PHILbADELPHIA 
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THE AULOI OF MEROE* 
A STUDY OF THE GREEK-EGYPTIAN AULOI FOUND AT MEROE, EGYPT 


NICHOLAS B. BODLEY 
PLATES I-VIII 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 
1. General Description of the Finding 


HE subject matter of this study is a group of musical wind instruments found at 
Meroé, Sudan, in Pyramid N. VI at Meroé, in the stair filling of the tomb (Reg. No. 
21-3—702). These instruments were discovered and excavated from March 23 to 25, 
1921. The photographs (pls. 1, 11) represent the discovery in two stages: pl. 1 shows the in- 
struments in situ as first uncovered; pl. 1, the second layer after the first group of instru- 
ments was removed. As can be seen from the photographs, the instruments were discovered 
in a broken condition. The possibility is not ruled out that they were broken deliberately 
at the funeral ceremony to “release the spirit of the instruments into the next world.”? 
The original description of the finding is as follows: ““Many fragments of at least four 
(possibly five) flute-like musical instruments. Straight tubes of ivory cased in bronze, 
made in sections; with round and oblong holes, mouthpieces, stops, and fittings. Length not 
obtainable, but cannot be less than ca. 45 cm. Jointed section preserved of length—13.1 cm. 
Appear to be large and small.” 


2. Age and Type of Instruments Found at Meroé 


The instruments found at Meroé are not flutes, but, without any doubt, Greek auloi 
(atAot) or tibiae, either made in Egypt by Greek craftsmen (probably in Alexandria), or im- 
ported into Egypt from ancient Greece (Corinth?). Their age is given by Mr. Dunham as 
about 15 B.c. The instruments are so similar in some details to the auloi found at Pompeii in 
1867, that for a specialist there is not the slightest doubt as to their type. The Meroé 
auloi are cylindrical bore reed instruments, played either with a single beating reed (the 
“straw mouthpiece”) or with a double reed mouthpiece. Therefore, these auloi, when 
played with a single reed, are ancient counterparts of clarinets; when played with a double 
reed, of cromornes.? 


* This investigation was carried out under a special 
grant given by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, on 
behalf of the Department of Egyptian Art. The writer 
is pleased to acknowledge his gratitude for this 
opportunity to Dr. George H. Edgell, Director, who 
gave approval of this work; also to Mr. Dows Dun- 
ham, Curator, Department of Egyptian Art, whose 
interest in this study and unfailing courtesy and help 
greatly facilitated its progress and inspired the writer 
in his endeavors. 

1 Explained to the writer by Mr. Dows Dunham. 

2“Cromornes” (Krummhorns, “crooked horns,” 


curved horns) are mediaeval double reed instruments 
with cylindrical bore. The tube is bent at the lower 
end like a shepherd’s crook. Such bending of the tube 
does not affect the acoustical properties of wind instru- 
ments. Therefore the comparison of the straight tube 
of the aulos to that of the cromorne is valid. It is the 
shape of the bore (cylindrical in both instances) that is 
of the primary importance. The essential difference 
between the aulos and the cromorne is that the latter 
has its reed covered with a cap and therefore it is not 
controlled by the player directly, as is the case with the 
aulos. 
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3. Significance of the Finding at Meroé for Organology® 


The importance of the finding of the Meroé auloi cannot be exaggerated. Even taking 
into consideration the impossibility of positive restoration, owing to almost complete dis- 
memberment of the individual instruments, it is possible to say that the Meroé find is the 
most significant discovery relating to ancient wind instruments. There is an embarrassing 
wealth of detail. Not only can many of the questions with respect to ancient wind instru- 
ments of this type be settled now in a positive way, but several details suggest the possi- 
bility of practices which were only suspected before. Some of these points will be discussed 
in connection with the examination of details of various instruments. 


4. What It Is Not and Is Possible to Do 


The condition of various parts of the Meroé auloi is such that a complete restoration, even 
of a single instrument, is not possible. This is, of course, a great loss since there still remain 
several technical questions which, if settled in a positive way, would eliminate many moot 
points with respect to Graeco-Egyptian music of the period near the birth of Christ. The 
wind instruments are more important as documentary witnesses, since their sizes and the 
position of the finger-holes give positive testimony as to the musical scales used at a given 
period. The string instruments are less valuable in this respect, since the pitch of strings 
cannot be restored even if a general qualitative knowledge of the scales is accessible from 
other sources to a student. True, even ancient wind instruments were not correctly analyzed 
until recently Miss Kathleen Schlesinger has proved that calculations of pitch, intervals of 
the scale, and of the modes of ancient wind instruments, so far, were erroneous. At the pres- 
ent time there is available more positive knowledge about such matters, which will be 
utilized here in a conjectural restoration of several Meroé auloi. 


SHort Account or K. ScCHLESINGER’S RECOVERY OF THE THEORY OF GREEK MopDEs 


It is unfortunate that the current war prevented a thorough discussion of Miss Schle- 
singer’s remarkable book, The Greek Aulos. It is possible to say that some day our knowledge 
of Greek music may be divided into two periods: that before the appearance of Miss 
Schlesinger’s book and after (1939). The writer realizes that this is a strong statement, but 
his experience with this study bears its own testimony. Ancient Greek music presented 
heretofore almost a hopeless riddle to a student. Although many facts were known about it 
positively, yet no one, before Miss Schlesinger, succeeded in relating them into an organic 
whole. There was no unifying principle which might have made the whole thing clear. 

Thus, in our musical system, many intricate problems of acoustics, harmony, instru- 
mentation, etc., are related into a comprehensive whole by the so-called “natural scale of 
tones,”’ i.e., 
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Many acoustical phenomena and the properties of tones are explained by this remarkable 


’ Organology —the science of musical instruments. book, The Greek Aulos, by Miss Kathleen Schlesinger. 
‘ That is, until the appearance of the epoch-making 
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scale of nature. The basic tone of the natural scale (often referred to as “the harmonic scale 
of tones” or, simply, “the harmonic scale”’) is No. 1, the fundamental tone. If its frequency 
is n cycles per second,® then the number of cycles per second of tone No. 2 (referred to, as 
the rest of the tones composing the natural scale, as “‘a partial tone,” or “an harmonic 
tone’’) is twice that of the fundamental; that of tone No. 3 is three times that, etc., etc. The 
general statement is that the number of cycles per second of any partial tone is the integral 
multiple of the frequency of the fundamental tone. Thus, the tenth partial tone has the 
frequency ten times that of the fundamental tone. That is, frequencies of the members of 
the natural scale of tones can be represented by a simple series, thus: 


Tone No. 1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 
Frequency n 2n 3n 5n 6n 7n 8n 


ee eee 


where n is the number of cycles per second of the fundamental tone (No. 1) of the natural 
scale, as already stated. 

Miss Schlesinger has interpreted correctly an obvious fact in connection with wind in- 
struments, both those of the ancient world and the instruments of primitive folk all over the 
world. On both ancient flutes and auloi, and on primitive wind instruments, the finger-holes 
are equidistant or spaced equally from center to center. True, sometimes this equidistance is 
seemingly relative, but if the inequality of the diameter of the finger-holes is properly 
compensated for, the maker’s intention to space the finger-holes equally becomes manifest.® 
For some strange reason specialists in the field overlooked the importance of this equidis- 
tant spacing and regarded the scales produced by such “primitive” instruments as “decora- 
tive scales.”” One prominent specialist stated that the intervals produced by such spacing 
are approximately equal! For this he was properly reprimanded by Miss Schlesinger (cf. 
The Greek Aulos, p. 41, n. 1). As she proved conclusively, the intervals produced by equi- 
distant holes are anything but equal and the whole scheme implies many subtle relations 
not suspected heretofore. The basic facts of Miss Schlesinger’s recovery are represented in 
Diagram 1, page 220. 

Staff A on this diagram represents the natural scale of tones on the fundamental C of 64 
cycles per second. In further exposition the partial tones of the natural scale will be re- 
ferred to as the natural partial tones, to distinguish them from the modal partial tones given 
by the aulos. The reason for this terminology will be given later. Accidentals placed over the 
notes show that a given tone is sharper or flatter than our equal tempered scale. 

Line 1—gives the ordinal numbers of the natural partial tones. 

Line 2—gives the cycles per second of each natural partial tone; as is easy to ascertain, 
each of them is the integral multiple of the frequency of 64 cycles per sec. of the funda- 
mental tone. 


5 Cycle per second —is a double vibration, to and fro, 
making a complete cycle, so that the next one starts 
from the same initial point. It is the modern standard 
term replacing the old “‘vibration per second.” 

* The pitch of tone given by a hole located at a cer- 
tain distance from the mouthpiece of the wind instru- 
ment depends upon: (1) its distance from the mouth- 
piece, and (2) its diameter, other conditions remain- 
ing the same. A smaller hole located at a given dis- 
tance from the mouthpiece will sound flatter than a 


larger one located at the same distance. If a finger- 
hole is misplaced in burning out or in boring it (it is 
usually made smaller at first and enlarged gradually; 
this on the hand-made instruments, of course), its 
pitch can be compensated for by the size of the hole. 
Miss Schlesinger’s experiments with reproductions of 
ancient auloi have shown that errors in locating holes 
should not exceed 5 mm. The modal pipes usually keep 
within this limit. 
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DiacraM 1. THe Greek AvuLos ror THE Harmonia (DIATONIC 
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Tine 3—represents the fractional length of the string divided into twelve equal parts to 
give the modal determinant’ of the Phrygian Harmonia’ chosen here as an example of Miss 
Schlesinger’s method. 

Staff B—represents the tones of the Phrygian Harmonia with the high fundamental (in 
this instance it is g’’); its intervals are determined by multiplying the frequency of the high 


7 Modal Determinant is the special term designating Determinant is 12, designated as M.D.—12, giving 
the number of aliquot parts into which a given string the Phrygian Harmonia. 
length should be divided to give a desired Harmonia 8 Harmonia is the term used by the ancient Greeks 
(see the next note). In the example chosen for the il- to designate a mode. According to Miss Schlesinger’s 
lustration of Miss Schlesinger’s recovery, the Modal recovery, the Greeks divided strings and spaced the 
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fundamental tone by the consecutive proper fractions with the numerator 1, i.e., by \%, 
4, 4, \. etc. These intervals of the modal scale are in the inverse order as compared 
with those of natural scale, i.e., the large intervals are at the high end of the scale and 
small intervals are at the low end. An individual tone of a Harmonia will be referred to, as 
already stated, as a modal partial tone to emphasize the fact that a Harmonia is not a con- 
secutive scale of tones, but a scale with divergent intervals in the neighborhood of its high 
fundamental tone. The adjectives ‘‘natural” and “‘modal’’ added to the term “partial tone” 
are therefore necessary to discriminate between the natural scale of tones of our music (“the 
harmonic series”), and the modal scale of tones (referred to by Miss Schlesinger as “the 
modal series”). It should be clear now that the principles on which these two series of tones 
are built are essentially different. 

The natural scale (“the harmonic series”) is generated by dividing a string or a column 
of air of a given length into one-half, one-third, one-fourth, etc. Since the frequencies are 
inversely proportional to the lengths of strings, the frequencies of the natural scale of tones are 
multiples of the whole numbers, i.e., n, 2n, 3n, 4n, etc., as already stated. The funda- 
mental tone of the natural scale (the harmonic series) is given out by the whole length of a 
string directly and is the lowest tone of the series. The partial tones of the strings are pro- 
duced practically by lightly stopping the string at its nodal points (these points are located 
at one-half, one-third, etc., of the length of the string); these partial tones may be, theo- 
retically, extended upward indefinitely. 

The modal scale is generated in an entirely different manner. The partial tones of a given 
modal scale for a string of a given length are not known until the player settles first the 
question which mode he intends to play. For it is possible to produce seven basic modes 
(Harmoniae) on a string of a given length tuned to some definite pitch; each mode has its 
own peculiar intervals and its own individual Ethos, identifying it in a unique manner. Prac- 
tically, this means that the player has to select a Modal Determinant; if a string is fixed’ in 
length already, to find the Increment Distance for the mode selected. The string has to be 
divided positively by a movable bridge into different lengths. The fundamental tone of a 
modal scale is its highest tone and the scale is limited at its lower end when the whole length 
of the string is used. 


holes of wind instruments in conformity with the fol- given Harmonia. For instance, on a conjectural fretted 
lowing Modal Determinants. string instrument (say a modal guitar) the frets on 
the finger-board would be spaced equally; for each 
Mopat DETERMINANTS mode they would be located at the points correspond- 
ing to a given Modal Determinant. Thus, if the vibrat- 
2 3 ing length of the string of a modal guitar wére 60 cm. 
Pamary | Derivative and the frets would be set for the Phrygian Harmonia, 
the distance between the frets would be 60 cm.: 12 =5 
H : cm. The actual distance between the frets or the cen- 
ypophrygian 9 
Hypolydian 10 ters of finger-holes on wind instruments, corresponding 
Desfon 7 to a given M.D. (Modal Determinant), is called “In- 
Phrygian 12 2 crement Distance” and designated as I.D. In the 
Lydian 13 Q example just given 5 cm. is I.D. Item 3 gives the 
Mixolydian 14 2 derivative Modal Determinants (the primary M.D.’s 
X factor) used for the complete diatonic scales within 
The primary Modal Determinants (Item 2) are the a given octave. Miss Schlesinger explains her ideas in 
irreducible factors characterizing a given mode. They a more complicated way by means of the sevenfold 
give the basic number of equal segments into which a monochord division by Modal Determinants of the 7 
string or an air column should be divided to produce a harmoniae. See The Greek Aulos, p. 5. 


1 
HARMONIA 
(Mode) 


Hypodorian 8 16 (32) 
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In other words, the harmonic series is produced “naturally.” On string instruments (for 
instance, on the tromba marina, a mediaeval bowed monochord, No. 292 of the L. Mason 
Collection in our Museum) one need only touch with a thumb the bowed string at the nodal 
points in order to produce the harmonic series of tones; on the natural wind instruments, 
which are just simple tubes without finger-holes or any mechanism, such as a hunting horn 
or natural trumpet, the harmonic series comes out naturally by overblowing. This is the 
reason why the harmonic series of tones is called also the “natural” scale of tones. 

The modal series of tones is not so obvious. On a string it has to be produced with a 
movable bridge which determines positively the cut-off points; these points are spaced at 
equal distances, or its Increment Distances are of equal length. On wind instruments the 
modal series cannot be overblown, but is produced only with the equally spaced finger- 
holes, provided that the whole length of the air column is of a certain length, i.e., when it 
has as many Increment Distances as the number of the Modal Determinant. In our ex- 
ample this number is 12. Therefore a volitional selection (a subjective element) enters into 
the modal series. Miss Schlesinger points out (op. cit., p. 6, n. 2) that with the primitive 
pipemaker the selection of the Modal Determinant is a subconscious and even a tribal affair; 
again, a subjective element enters into selection of the Modal Determinant. 

Tine 4—gives the ordinal numbers of modal partial tones of the Phrygian mode (Har- 
monia; M.D.—12); this latter number (12) corresponding to the denominator of the frac- 
tion in line 3. The tone No. 1 is called the Arche, the generating tone of the mode; it cor- 
responds to the fundamental tone of the harmonic series. 

Line 5—gives the frequency of the modal partial tones. They are directly proportional to 
a proper fraction formed dividing the number 1 by the number of a modal partial tone. 
Thus the Mese, the key-note of a mode, being the eighth partial tone, has the frequency 
equal to 768 X4%=96 cycles per sec. In other words, if N is the number of cycles of the 
Arche, the frequencies of the modal partial tones are: N, 1/2 of N, 1/3 of N,1/4o0f N,..., 
1/12 of N. 

The Diagram represents a primitive diatonic aulos producing the Phrygian mode. The 
hole No. 5a, producing the tone T'rite, is located in the middle between No. 5 and No. 6 
(M.D. = 24, i.e., the basic M.D. multiplied by the factor 2; it corresponds to the 13th tone 
of the complete diatonic Phyrgian mode and has the frequency of 768 X1/1;= 1187/1; cycles 
per second. See note 8, p. 220). 

Line 6—gives the numeration of the finger-holes. They are counted from the exit end of 
the pipe, a standard practice. 

Line 7—gives the tones produced by the finger-holes. It should be clear that M.D.—12 
produces a deficient scale, since the Trite requires a finer division of the air column. This is 
readily achieved by halving the Increment Distance and adding an extra finger-hole. 

Tine 8—gives the size of intervals in cents. 


It is now possible to give a general idea how the conjectural restoration of the Meroé 


® Cent is one-hundredth part of an equal tempered 
semitone and is used for the precise measuring of 
unusual intervals. For comparison: 100 cents is a semi- 
tone, 200 cents is a tone, in the equal tempered 
scale used in our modern music. This scale is a prac- 
tical compromise, useful and colorless. The Har- 
moniai of the ancient Greeks are subtle and full of 


character. This can be judged by listening to Hindu 
music; their Ragas are similar to the ancient Greek 
Harmoniai. The intervals of the Phrygian Harmonia 
differ considerably from much too uniform intervals 
of the equal tempered scale and, indeed, real modal 
music would sound strange to our modern and stand- 
ardized ears. 
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auloi may be carried out. The basic departure point is that the distances between the 
finger-holes on different parts provide the measure for the Increment Distance (I.D.). Since 
the distances between the finger-holes on the Meroé auloi differ not only on the parts of 
various instruments having different bores, but also on the parts with the same diameter 
bore, certain averages have to be considered. As already stated, the actual distances be- 
tween the centers of the finger-holes may vary slightly on the same pipe, owing to the 
exigencies of pipe-making. If it should be remembered that the Renaissance and Baroque 
organ-makers had no definite pitch standard for their instruments and even the system of 
tuning was not finally settled until after the time of J. S. Bach, then too rigid standards of 
accuracy cannot be expected of the ancient pipe-makers. Yet, to judge by the Meroé frag- 
ments, their standard of workmanship was of a very high order. Another consideration is 
that we do not know if the principle of “equal measure” (icouerpia) in spacing the distances 
between the finger-holes was a deliberate and conscious affair. Perhaps the ancients were 
making auloi by certain traditional rules of which we have no definite ideas. Nevertheless, 
since Miss Schlesinger’s recovery is supported by so many objective facts and her theory is 
so consistent, if anything is to be done with the Meroé fragments then the principle of 
“equal measure” (equidistance between the centers of the finger-holes) should be accepted 
as a valid one for finding the Increment Distances. 

Once I.D.’s are determined, an assumption will have to be made as to what were the 
modes for which the instruments were constructed. In this, the sizes of the Pompeian auloi 
may be of some help, since they are practically contemporary with the Meroé instruments 
and are similarly constructed in some essential details. The writer’s measured drawings of 
the Pompeian auloi, based on the figures published by Albert A. Howard, give the following 
results. 


1.—The aulos No. 76891. The total length (L) —49.7 cm. I.D. for two systems of holes is 53 mm. 
2.—The aulos No. 76892. L—52.7 cm. 1.D.—43 mm. 
3.—The aulos No. 76893. L—49.2 cm. I.D.—40 mm. 


4.— The aulos No. 76894. L—53.7 cm. 1.D.—40 mm. for the first system of holes and 43 mm. for the 
second system of holes. 


Therefore the Pompeian auloi have the Increment Distances equal to 40 mm., 43 mm., 
and 53 mm. The average lengths of the Pompeian auloi are: 49.5 cm. and 53.2 cm. (Im- 
portant: these lengths are for the tubes only; the mouthpiece lengths are not included.) 

The next step, after the Increment Distances are determined, is the finding of the Modal 
Determinants. This can be done by assuming a certain length of extrusion for the straw 
mouthpiece. This is determined by the fact that the total vibrating length of the air, column 
should be expressed by some whole number of Increment Distances. Selecting the Pompeian 
auloi, for example, the average length of the auloi No. 76892 and No. 76894 is 53.2 cm. 
Selecting the common I.D. (43 mm.) as the divisor, we get: 532 (mm.): 43=12.35. This is 
the number of times the I.D.—43 mm. is contained in the whole length of the aulos. The 
nearest aliquot number, 13, gives the total length of the vibrating column equal to 55.9 
cm. (43 mm.X138=55.9 cm.). The mouthpiece extrusion is: 55.9—53.2=2.7 cm. This is 
too short. Therefore the next figure, 14, can be taken as a proper Modal Determinant. This 
gives the air column length 60.2 cm., and the mouthpiece extrusion equal to 60.2—53.2=7 


10 Cf. Albert A. Howard, “The Aulos or Tibia,” catalogue numbers of the Museo Nazionale, Napoli, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology iv, Boston, Italy. 
1893. The numbers of the Pompeian auloi are the 
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cm.; this is a feasible figure. The Modal Determinant 14 gives the Mixolydian mode. 
Without the actual test of the models of the Pompeian auloi one cannot be sure. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE AULOI OF MEROE 


Before beginning the description of various fragments of the auloi of Meroé, it would 
not be amiss to present a general idea of the appearance of a complete aulos. This may 
give a guiding idea of the mutual relation of its parts and therefore a clearer picture of the 
whole finding. 


A complete aulos of the period to which a typical Meroé instrument belongs is repre- 


sented in the sketch below. 
Fe 
| 
prdooa | 
<—-2—» <3 <—_4 


An aulos consists of four principal parts: (1) the body of the aulos, (2) the “bulb” or the 
hypholmion ((i¢6dm0r), (3) the reed socket or holmos (duos), and, (4) the reed mouthpiece, 
syrinz (cipryé), a slender straw with a delicate tongue (yAaéooa) cut from the body of the 
straw. A complete description of the making of these important mouthpieces and their 
properties is contained in Miss Schlesinger’s book. 

Some auloi had peculiar rotary sleeves which permitted a given finger-hole to be shut off 
or opened in accordance with the requirements of the player. This was done for changing 
the aulos from one Harmonia (mode) to another and will be described in detail later. Each 
rotary sleeve had a small knob (xépas) for easier handling. The sleeve knobs of the Meroé 
auloi had small holes, probably for an attachment of decorative tassels. 

Meroé fragments have no trace of the holmos, yet the construction of the bulb is such 
that another piece fitted on it. It is possible that the holmos on the Meroé auloi was made 
of wood and therefore disintegrated.” 

The Bus. There are two bulbs among the Meroé fragments. Both are represented on 
plate VIII. Both bulbs are in very fine state of preservation; they are of the same size. There 
are remnants of a bulb of larger size, so there were bulbs of at least two sizes. The smaller 
one has a bore of 7 mm.; the larger one, 9 mm. One of the bulbs (the left one im the illus- 
tration) has a silver band, much corroded. Important detail: the top part is slightly tapered 
on the outside and has four deep incised lines. These incisions held winding (“‘lapping’’), 
made probably of waxed linen thread; over this lapping is fitted either the holmos or 
another bulb. This type of joint, known as the “pin and socket” joint, is still used on 
inexpensive musical instruments today. 


Puiate III 
Item 1. Piece of bronze tubing 16 mm. O.D., ca. 14.5 mm. I.D., 66 mm. long; a part of channeled band 


1K. Schlesinger, The Greek Aulos, p. 103, states Pompeian instruments had holmoi (‘flaring tubes’’) 
that the beating reed mouthpiece extension should made of ivory. There are no traces of similar parts 
not measure less than 5 cm. among the Meroé fragments, yet the bulbs show the 
1224. A. Howard, op. cit., p. 48, states that the place where the holmos was fitted. 
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5 mm. wide, 4 mm. from the upper edge of the pipe. Part of ivory bulb with a silver band much cor- 
roded; 9 mm. bore, excentrically located. 


Nore. Shows a portion of the large bulb; also the method to fit the bulb into the tube. 


Item 2. Piece of bronze tube 15 mm. O.D., ca. 18 mm. I.D., 49 mm. long; both edges in good condi- 
tion. Part of ivory bulb, 7 mm. bore, is inserted; inside—traces of decayed wood lining. There is a 
small hole, ca. 1 mm. diam., with a circular discolored ring around it, located 4 mm. from the upper 


edge. 


Nore. The small hole with a circular-shaped and slightly discolored ring around its edge 
indicates that a small metal rivet was fitted there originally to hold the bulb in place; 
the pin of the bulb has a corresponding hole in line with one on the tube. This suggests a 
possibility that a small hole on the Pompeian aulos No. 76892 (Howard, pl. m1, fig. 2) located 
relatively in the same place, is not a “speaker” hole, as Mr. Howard thought, but only a 
rivet hole." Miss Schlesinger rejects Mr. Howard’s theory on other grounds." 


Item 3. Part of the aulos tube. Ivory tube inside, 10 mm. bore and 14 mm. O.D. Over ivory tube is 
fitted the bronze sleeve or ferrule, over which are placed: (1) narrow spacer band 3.5 mm. wide; (2) 


rotary sleeve 37 mm. long, 16 mm. O.D., with a finger-hole and keras (pl. v, 8, large size); (3) spacer 
band 10 mm. wide. 


Norte. This item shows typical construction of the rotary sleeve for shutting off the 
finger-holes. On the ivory tube is fitted a stationary bronze ferrule, cemented to the ivory, 
and having a hole matching the finger-hole in the ivory tube. Over this stationary ferrule 
is fitted a rotary sleeve with the finger-hole and a metal piece, xépas or BduBvé, soldered to 
the rotary sleeve. These metal pieces or knobs are found on the Meroé fragments still in 
place, or separated from the sleeves; several types and sizes are shown on pl. v, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
(These knobs are described completely in the proper place.) The bands on both sides of 
the rotary sleeve served as spacers and undoubtedly were loosely fitted on the stationary 
ferrule, so that, being located between two rotary sleeves, they prevented immediate con- 
tact between them; this prevented the simultaneous rotation of two adjacent rotary sleeves 
when one of them was adjusted—a clever mechanical device to overcome a frictional re- 
sistance, the principle of which in various applications is extensively used today. The outer 
sleeve is rotated circumferentially only and does not slide axially. For this reason the term 
“sliding” band (sleeve) should be discontinued, as it implies the axial motion. The sleeves 
on the auloi rotate around the center line and are held positively in place so that there can 
be no lateral displacement; this is done for the obvious reason of preventing the longi- 
tudinal displacement of the rotary sleeves which would shift them with respect to the finger- 


holes. The whole construction excites the admiration of this writer; it is simple and well 
adapted for its purpose. 


13 A. A. Howard, op. cit., p. 32 ff, ““The Syrinx.” Mr. sages from Aristotle, Aristoxenus, and Plutarch. Their 
Howard thought that this small hole served the same correct sense depends upon proper interpretation of 
purpose as the “speaker” hole of the modern clarinet the words dvacray (to draw up) and xaracray (to 
(controlled by the “‘speaker key”) which isa very small draw down) with respect to the syrinx, the words 
hole helping to overblow the tones of higher octave. which puzzled Mr. Howard (ibid., p. 38). These 
Miss Schlesinger states that “syrinx” is the name of words and the passages containing them gain in clar- 
the single reed “‘straw” mouthpiece (one made from ity when Miss Schlesinger’s explanation is accepted, 
a stalk of wheat). namely, that by drawing down the straw reed mouth- 

14 Miss Schlesinger’s theory is more plausible than piece (syrinx), the vibrating length of its speaking 
that of Mr. Howard. Cf. The Greek Aulos, pp. 75-76, tongue is shortened and the pitch of the aulos is raised. 
also pp. 53-54, and 61-62. Both refer to the same pas- 
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Item 4. Double bronze tubing with three finger-holes (one on the opposite side), 62.5 mm. long, 12 mm. 
bore; no lining inside. Two finger-holes, 7 mm. diam.; one on the opposite side—6 mm. diam. Trace of 
the knob Type V, 5. Reference to the knobs will be made henceforth as “Type V, 5” meaning: pl. v, 
Item 5. Location of finger-holes is shown on the sketch. 


ay 


62.5 >} 


Nore. The location of the middle finger-hole shows that the tone produced by it had its 
M.D. doubled up, as in the case of the tone Tite shown on the Diagram 1, page 220. This 
rotary sleeve is so arranged that when the middle hole is opened, the two holes on the front 
side are closed; without knowing how this aulos was constructed in its entirety, it is difficult 
to say why this was done. 


Item 5. Double bronze tube with ivory core. Bore—9 mm., O.D.—17 mm., L—38 mm. Finger-hole 
oval in shape 6X7 mm. The knob (trace) Type V, 7. 


Nore. Interesting, because: (a) the hole in the ivory tube is covered by the ferrule, which 
probably was not firmly cemented in place and shifted circumferentially; (b) the rotary 
sleeve is partly over the ferrule hole, so that all three layers are clearly shown, disclosing the 
triple construction of the aulos tube. Will be referred to henceforth as “triple tube.” 


Item 6. Part of ivory tube from Item 7. Bore—9 mm., O.D. (min.)—13 mm.; other end slightly 
expanded (14 mm.); a trace of very slight undercut. 


Nore. Slight tapering of the end of this ivory tube was done to provide space for the 
cement. This can be seen on several other pieces where traces of the cement are still per- 
ceptible. 


Item 7. Long bronze tube with the finger-hole (on the opposite side). Parts of two tubes struck to- 
gether; long, wide crack; wooden lining inside, much decomposed. 


6 mm. dha 


15mm bore! mm QOD 


Nors. The photograph shows clearly two pieces of tubes attached. Wooden lining is met 
with quite often, in some cases adjoining ivory tubes. 


Item 8. (a & b). Broken bronze tube with four finger-holes. Shrunken wooden core with two finger- 
holes. 


Nore. Originally this was the aulos without the rotary sleeves with the wooden lining. 
The finger-holes are not in line; the second one from the left is so located that it is very 
convenient for fingering with the right hand. 


Item 9. Triple tube, bronze with ivory lining. Ca. 75 mm. long. O.D.—16 mm., 9 mm. bore. 
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Norte. Important item since it shows the traces of the cement (the plaster of Paris?) and 
the inside construction of ivory-lined tubes. The incised lines on the right-hand portion are 
clearly visible; evidently they served to anchor the cement. Item 5, described above, fits 
on the right side of this piece. The whole shows the composite construction of the ivory 
core which is made of short cylindrical pieces, with a slight taper at the ends, and in some 
cases with the incised lines; the bronze inner sleeves overlapping the joint, and the cement 
clearly visible. The whole construction shows a developed technology of the ancient aulos- 
making. 


Item 10. Triple tube, ivory core. Three spacing bands of different widths. 10 mm. bore; O.D.—14 
mm. (—). Slightly oval finger-hole, 7.58 mm. 


Nore. Important as it shows three spacing bands. 


Item 11. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core. Bore—7 mm., O.D.—14 mm. (?). Two rotary sleeves, 


one with the knob Type V, 7, attached; spacer. Distance between centers of the finger holes—18.5 
mm. 


Nore. An example of a close spacing of finger-holes. The probable I.D. is 34 mm., halved 
in this case. 


Item 12. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core. Three rotary sleeves with two wide spacing bands, one of 
which has a narrow one adjoining. Two knobs in place, trace of the third, Type V, 7. Bore—7 mm.; 
O.D.—14 mm. Finger-hole distances: 36 mm. and 38 mm. 


Nore. This quintuple ensemble has very wide spacing bands and finger-holes wide apart. 
The probable I.D. is 40 mm., yet I.D.—34 mm. is not excluded. 


Item 13. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core. Four rotary sleeves, three with the knobs, trace of the 


fourth. Two narrow spacing bands. Bore—7 mm.; O.D.—14 mm.; L—75 mm. The knobs of Type V, 
7. Finger-hole distances: 17 mm., 17 mm., and 20 mm. : 


Nore. Probably a part of the same aulos as Item 12; if so, then I.D.—34 mm., halved. 
The appearance of this piece shows the reason why the knob (keras) was also called the 
bombyzx (caterpillar). 

Item 14. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core. Rotary sleeve with the knob Type V, 8. Wide spacer 
band (7 mm.). Bore— between 9 and 10 mm., slightly squashed. O.D.—17 mm. 


Nore. The inner ferrule is extended beyond the rotary sleeve, clearly showing that the 
spacer band (missing in this case) was fitted over the inner ferrule, but not fixed to it. This 
Item supports the contention expressed in Note under Item 3 that the principle of the spacer 
bands was not only to serve as spacers, but also to prevent the direct contact of the rotary 
sleeves, as well as to keep the latter in position axially. This implies that the spacers were 
not fixed to the inner ferrules permanently, but could rotate circumferentially. Axially, the 
whole ensemble of rotary sleeves and spacers was held between the tube (Items 1 and 2, 
pl. rv) and the bell joint (pl. rv, Item 16) which served as the stop shoulders. 


Puate IV 


Item 1. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core. Broken. Rectangular finger-hole, the knob Type V, 8, 
attached. Bore—10 mm., O.D.—17 mm. 


Item 2. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core. Single bronze tube attached (although found originally 
in the tray adjoining this item, it is not certain that this tube belongs to this ensemble). Bore—7 mm. 
(+); O.D.—15 mm. Finger-hole spacing—22 mm. 
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Nore. The ivory core (covered on the photograph by the tube) extends 15 mm. outside 
and has incised lines on its surface. 
Item 3. Plain bronze tube with the finger-hole; large area around the finger-hole is discolored, as 
plainly shown on the photograph. Wooden core (traces). O.D.—14 mm.; L—60 mm. Finger-hole — 
7X8 mm. 


Nore. The whitish-colored discoloration is regularly shaped; it seems that some part was 
attached here, possibly with tin solder. The writer is unable to account for it. The wooden 
core is another instance of the wooden-lined bore. 


Item 4. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core. Bore—9 mm. Two finger-holes 6 mm. diam. The rotary 
sleeve on the right is absent. 


Nore. This item is interesting because it shows the ivory core sheathed in the bronze 
ferrule; the ferrule is shifted on the ivory core with respect to the finger-hole; the latter is 
clearly visible on the inside of the ivory core. Evidently the ferrules were snugly fitted over 
the ivory core, in some cases at least, and not cemented; later shrinkage of ivory loosened 
up the fit between the ferrule and the core; in the writer’s opinion, such relative circum- 
ferential shift of the inner ferrule is accidental, since the logic of construction of the aulos 
tube requires that the ferrule be fixed on the ivory core. Otherwise there would be a con- 
stant trouble from the ferrules covering up the finger-holes when the rotary sleeves were 
operated. The whole purpose of the inner ferrule is to prevent the wear of the ivory core 
and provide a finely fitted air-tight bearing for the rotary sleeve. 

Item 5. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core. Two rotary sleeves with a spacer between; a part of the 
third joint. Bore—7 mm. O.D.—ca. 15 mm. (outside much corroded). Two finger-holes 6.5 mm. 
diam., 21 mm. apart. 


Nore. Another sample for study of the inside construction. 


Item 6. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core (only a small portion). Two ferrules and rotary sleeves. 
Bore—7.5 (—) mm., O.D.—14 mm. Two finger-holes 6 mm. diam., 19.5 mm. apart. 


Item 7. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core. Bore—9 mm. (+). Two rotary sleeves, one with a bright 
metal spot for the knob, another too corroded to show the place where the knob should be. O.D.—16 
mm. (+). Two finger-holes, the one ca. 6 mm., another (R.H.) 6.5 mm. diam., and 40 mm. apart. The 
knob Type V, 8. 


Item 8. Plain bronze cylindrical tube with two holes. One not showing on the photograph is circular, 8 
mm. diam.; the “seed-shaped”’ hole at the front. O.D.—16.5 mm., L—90 mm. 


Nore. This piece has a curious “‘seed-shaped” hole, commented on by Mr. A. Howard. 
In his paper, The Aulos or Tibia, p. 50, he states: “The hole Q . . . is now slightly elongated, 
but this is clearly the result of an accident.” The same form of the hole is found on one of 
the pieces of the auloi found by Professor John Garstang at Meroé."* Mr. Dunham called 
the writer’s attention to this peculiar shape of the hole on the Museum fragment. 


Item 9. Three bronze spacers. One 7 mm. wide; two other spacers, 3 mm. wide, are rings. The R.H. 
spacer is broken. 


Item 10. Triple tube, bronze with ivory and wooden core. Consists of three rotary sleeves (one of 
which is incomplete). Ivory core extending partly in L.H. part of the tube. Bore—9 mm., O.D.—15 
mm. Two finger-holes 6 mm. diam., 39 mm. apart. Two spacers 3 mm. wide (each). The knob Type 


15 Cf. T. L. Southgate, JHS. xxxv, 1915, p. 78. 
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V, 8 on the middle sleeve (only indicated, not actually on the sleeve); traces of the knob V, 7 (?) 
on the R.H. sleeve. 


Note. The Meroé fragments are delightfully unstandardized. No sooner does one reach 
a certain conclusion, than some fragment is found to contradict it. Thus, as a rule, triple 
tubes (i.e. the tubes consisting of the core, the ferrule, and the rotary sleeve fitting over it) 
have the core made of ivory. Here is an example showing that the wooden core is used in 
conjunction with the ivory one. 


Items 11, 12, 18, 14 and 15. Triple tube, bronze with ivory core. Bore—10 mm. (all items). The rec- 
tangular hole, 11 mm. long and 6 mm. wide (an average size). O.D.—15 mm. (approximately; the 
rotary sleeves either corroded or broken). The rotary sleeves have faint traces of the knobs; the type 
seems to be V, 7. 


Nore. The rectangular finger-holes are too large to be covered by the finger-tips. The 
examination of Greek vase paintings shows that the auloi were played the bagpipe fashion, 
ie., the finger-holes were covered by the fleshy 
parts of the fingers and not by the finger-tips. | 
This is the aulos technique which is still pre- 
served in stopping the bagpipe chanters. The 6mm 
modern technique of stopping the finger-holes 
with finger-tips is necessary only on the modern | 
wood-wind instruments having a complicated 
key mechanism. 


Item 16. Bell joint, short, bronze, ivory lining. Con- 
sists of three parts: the flaring bell, the tube, and the 
ivory core with the cylindrical bore 9 mm. diam. and 
the counterbore forming a step (see the sketch). 


Y 


| 


Nore. This is a standard construction of the 
aulos bell. So far, it seems, this is the first time 
that a bell of this type has been found on any 
ancient instrument; careful research disclosed no 
mention of such a bell in any other finding. 
There are two principal features of interest. The 
first one is the method of rolling the edge of the 
bell inward in such a way that it fits in a slight 
undercut in the ivory lining (see the enlarged 
view). The depth of undercut is only between 
¥% to 3% mm. deep and the bronze edge of the 
bell is neatly rolled in into this undercut, dis- 
closing excellent workmanship. 

The second feature of interest is a sudden ex- 4r ON jen 
pansion of the bell opening from the bore size of 
9 mm. to 13 mm. at the bottom of the counter- _ 
bore, as shown in the sketch. The bottom 
opening of the bell is 14 mm., so that the counterbore is slightly tapered. What influence 
such construction of the bell had on the tone color is difficult to say, since there is no 
counterpart on modern European instruments. 


vory 
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Item 17. Bell joint, long. Bronze, a short ivory lining at the top. Bore—7 mm., O.D.—14. mm. 
Finger-hole, 6X7 mm. diam., located 8114 mm. from the bell opening. 


Nore. This bell joint is incomplete. Except for the short length lined inside with ivory, 
the rest has no lining. Yet there are traces showing that the bell is of standard construction 
and therefore had a lining. The distance from the bell to the hole (814% mm.) shows that 
the Modal Determinant is a small number. Assuming the average I.D. equal to 80 mm., 
and the Hypodorian mode as the tonality of the instrument (M.D.—8), the effective length 
of the air column comes out as 80X8=640 mm. = 64 cm. Assuming the mouthpiece extru- 
sion to be equal to 6 cm., then the length of the pipe is 58 em. long. If the finger-hole on the 
bell is used as a vent-hole, then the aulos will give the low tone of the Mixolydian mode, the 
usual tonality of funeral music. 


PiatEe V 
Item 1. Bell joint, long. Bronze, the tube only O.D.—14 mm., L—117 mm. 


Nore. This bell joint is without any finger-hole; it belonged, probably, to a pipe of the 
drone type. The fragment of bell and a piece of ivory lining are below: 


Item 2. Bell, bronze with ivory lining. Bore—7 mm., O.D. —14 mm., diameter of bell—18mm., 
L—26 mm. 


Nore. A small bell and the red sand core which caked up inside the bell is shown to the 
right. 
Item. 3. Portion of a small bell, bronze. The lower end of ivory lining. 

Nore. The ivory lining of the bell is shown with its lower plane facing the beholder. It 


clearly shows the undercut into which the bell edge was rolled in. The bell fragment (one- 
half) shows the inside of the bell, with a part of the rolled-in rim. 


Item 4. Fragment of a bell with a portion of ivory lining. 


Nore. The inside view of the bell (large size) with a portion of its ivory lining. The “step” 
from the bore to the inside of the bell is clearly seen. 


Item 5. The top and side view of the knob (keras or bombyx) with a spherical button. The points of four 
legs form a square. 


Item 6. The same of the large knob with a square base and cylindrical button with a hole (for a 
tassel?). 


Item 7. The same of a small knob with a rectangular base and cylindrical button with a hole. 
Item 8. The same of a large knob with a rectangular base and cylindrical button with a hole. 


Item 9. Cylindrical bronze tube with a part of ivory bulb. The inclined tube of cast bronze. The 
finger-hole on the underside. Traces of the wooden core below the bulb. Bore—7 mm., O.D.—14 mm. 
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Nore. In some respects this is the most important piece in the Meroé finding. It is the 
top part of the tube of an aulos, with the remnants of the bulb still adhering to it and the 
inclined tube (xA\dy.os 656s) with an oblique passage 6 mm. in diameter. This item settles 
the hitherto unsolved problem of the plagiaulos, or tibia obliqua. Many speculations con- 
cerning this instrument need not be reviewed here, since most of them are based on insuffi- 
cient data. One which concerns this type of inclined tube is worth examining. There are two 
““Maenad pipes” in the British Museum."* These pipes are so called because the inclined 
tube is sculptured in the form of a raised bust of a Maenad, above the forehead of which is 
a hole bored obliquely into the main tube, the slant of the hole being toward the lower open 
end of the instrument. The upper end of one of the tubes is closed (?) and the “Maenad” 
passage is located near this closed end. Another pipe is broken at the upper end; it is usually 
assumed that this end was also closed. On the basis of these data, A. A. Howard concluded 
that this oblique passage was meant for the insertion of a reed mouthpiece. Miss Schlesinger, 
it seems, agrees with Mr. Howard. 

This item tells a different story and so decisively that the writer questions both the closed 
end of the Maenad pipe (no one has described how it is closed and by what means) and the 
theory that the plagiaulos was played with the mouthpiece inserted into the oblique 
passage. Item 9 differs from the Maenad pipes only in one particular: the passage is slanted 
upward, toward the bulb end and not toward the exit end. Yet even this difference is nulli- 
fied by Items 2 and 3, pl. v1, where the passage is inclined downward, as on the Maenad pipes. 
Item 9 shows clearly the lower part of the bulb; therefore the reed mouthpiece was inserted 
into the upper end of the tube in the normal way and not obliquely into the inclined tube, 
i.e., sidewise with respect to the center line of the tube. This should refute the theory that 
there was an ancient reed instrument with an oblique mouthpiece.” 

One of the proofs of this theory (and it seems the only one to be considered at all seriously) 
is a statue (more properly, a term) in the British Museum, holding a “wry-necked flute,” a 
much-debated piece of sculpture.!* The writer’s suspicions are aroused by the fact that this 
most plausible support of the hypothesis of an instrument played with an obliquely inserted 
reed, has the greater part of the pipe and the alleged reed stem restored.'** Some astonishing 
blunders perpetrated even by specialists with respect to musical instruments do not instill 
confidence that the restorers of ancient statuary have done a better job. The stopped end of 
the Maenad pipe, already mentioned, is not sufficient proof to the contrary, since only one 
of the pipes has this feature, and even this pipe is vaguely described. 

Thus far, only the negative aspect of the Meroé aulos’ “inclined tube” has been con- 
sidered. On the positive side, the following can be safely made as the basic assumption. 


16 (1) A. A. Howard, The Aulos or Tibia, p. 16 f. 

(2) V.-C. Mahillon, Catalogue du Musée Instru- 
ment du Conservatoire de Bruzelles ii, p. 245. 

(3) K. Schlesinger, The Greek Aulos, p. 79. 

(4) G. Kinsky, Geschichte der Musik in Bildern, 
Leipzig, 1929, p. 15, fig. 1. (This book is in the Library 
of the M.F.A.) 

17 Cf. Christopher Welch, Six Lectures on the Re- 
corder, Oxford University Press, London, 1911, p. 247 
ff., where he states that the plagiaulos is a cross-flute, 
or corresponds to a modern transverse flute; cf. espe- 
cially p. 248, fig. 81, and p. 249, fig. 82, where the 
“pipe” of Halicarnassus is described and where illus- 
trations prove it to be a flute. On p. 202, note, Mr. 
Welch dutifully repeats the tale of a reed instrument 


played with a side reed. 

18 Cf. Century Dictionary, s.v. Terminus, where it is 
pictured. Also, C. Welch, op. cit., p. 243, fig. 78. 

188 C. Welch, op. cit., p. 202, note. Miss Schlesinger, 
The Greek Aulos, p. 79, must have relaxed her critical 
attitude for a moment when she repeated, without 
re-examination, the often-told tale of the Maenad 
pipes. Worse still, she lumps together with them the 
pipe from Halicarnassus (referred to in note 17). The 
last is unforgivable in a specialist of her standing. Mr. 
Welch is absolutely right in calling the Halicarnassus 
pipe the flute in the strictly technical meaning of the 
word, i.e., a tube closed at one end and played with a 
side-blown embouchure with a sharp edge by means 
of an air-reed. 
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Item 9 shows without any doubt that the “‘plagios hodos” (inclined tube) was not used 
for the insertion of the reed, but was used as a finger-hole of peculiar construction. The under- 
side finger-hole on Item 9 (pl. v) is conveniently stopped by the thumb of either hand, and 
the plagios hodos is stopped by the index finger. The inclined plane of the top of the plagios 
hodos falls naturally and conveniently under the index finger, as can be ascertained in a 
moment by the actual experiment in holding Item 9 in one’s hands. The middle and ring 
fingers may be conveniently stretched to cover two more holes placed on the upper part of 
the tube at a considerable distance from the thumb-hole. The reversed direction of the 
passage of the plagiot hodoi (pl. v1, Items 2 and 3), may be explained by the fact that there 
are no thumb-holes at the lower end of the tube.’® In this case the opening of the plagios 
hodos could be stopped conveniently in two ways (both ways were actually tried on Meroé 
fragments). 

(1)—The thumb may conveniently stop the opening of the plagios hodos, the index, 
middle, and, possibly, the ring finger (this latter depending on how closely the next hole 
would be located) covering the adjacent holes. (2) —In the case of Item 2, pl. v1, since there 
is a fourth hole on the underside (counting from the mouthpiece, the plagios hodos being 
No. 1), the index, middle, and ring fingers could cover the plagios hodos and the two next 
holes respectively; the thumb of the other hand covering the fourth (underside) hole and 
three more holes on the upper side covered by the index, middle and ring fingers. In both 
cases the upward direction of the passage and the position of the upper plane are more 
“handy” for fingers than the reverse direction, as that of Item 9, pl. v. Therefore it is 
possible to account for the variation of the direction of the inclined passage in the plagioi 
hodoit by common sense assumptions, based on the fact that the mouthpiece is inserted in 
a normal way in the bulb, and on convenience of fingering, without introducing any ques- 
tionable hypotheses. 

The final and, in the writer’s opinion, most conclusive argument against the usually 
accepted theory is the relative disposition of the finger-holes and the plagios hodos on the 
Maenad pipes. For the sake of argument, let us assume that the reed mouthpiece was in- 
serted into the plagios hodos of the Maenad pipes and they were played somewhat in the 
manner of the transverse flute. One important fact immediately contradicts this assump- 
tion: the orifice of the plagios hodos and the finger-holes on the Maenad pipes are located 
on the same side and their centers are in the same longitudinal plane. This means that when 
the reed is taken into the mouth, the finger-holes are disposed inwardly, toward the player 
and the fingers must be held in a vertical position, the elbows pointing downward. This is 
the most awkward and inconvenient position for fingering, especially for the left hand. It 
would be an insult to the ancient makers of auloi to assume that they were so stupid as 
to make such an elementary structural blunder. The logical location of the mouthpiece for 
an alleged side-blown reed instrument would be in the plane perpendicular to the plane in 
which the finger-holes are located. This arrangement would be similar to that of an eight- 
eenth century whistle flute which had a small tube inserted in the side of the head joint at a 
90 degree angle to the plane of the finger-holes and was held similarly to the transverse flute. 

All technological and organological evidence is against such a supposition. Close acquaint- 
ance with details of the Meroé auloi convinced the writer that the ancient pipe-makers 


19 The writer assumes, although no traces of bulbs _ flimsy to be seriously considered. The fairy-tale of the 
are found on the fragments of auloi with the plagios Maenad pipes should be finally laid to rest! The 
hodos shown on pl. v1, that the general design of the Maenad pipes are auloi played in the normal aulos 
instruments is the same as in the positively established fashion, and not sidewise. 
case, pl. v, Item 9. Evidence to the contrary is too 
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were clever and skillful craftsmen. The intricate construction of the auloi with rotary 
sleeves shows a high degree of technological knowledge and skill. The Maenad pipes are 
excellently made. It is inconceivable that a craftsman-artist skillful enough to make such 
fine instruments would deliberately select the most inconvenient location for the finger- 
holes. So this obvious testimony of the relative position of the plagios hodos and the finger- 
holes on the Maenad pipes should have prevented the assumption that the plagios hodos 
served for insertion of the reed mouthpiece. Item 9 gives the cowp-de-grdce to such specula- 
tion: the bulb shows that the aulos with the plagios hodos was played in a most natural and 
convenient manner, clarinet-wise. 


Item 10 and 11. The top and the side view of the plagios hodos. Bore—6 mm. 


Items 12, 13, and 14. The pieces of long levers similar to one represented on pl. v1, Item 1. Item 12 is 
the top view of the part covering the hole; it represents the head of a dolphin holding a shell (the 
latter covered the hole). Item 13 is the side view of the dolphin’s head (from another lever), the shell 
being broken off. Item 14 shows the part of the lever concealed by the tube on pl. v1, Item 1. 


Item 15. Side view of the lever loop. 


Nore. This loop served as a holder and positive stop for the long lever. On pl. v1, Item 1, 
two of them are clearly visible. 


Item 16. A broken piece of bronze tube. O.D.—17 mm. Two finger-holes, 7X8 mm., on the opposite 
sides, 39 mm. apart (projected distance between two centers). Remnants of the wooden tube lining. 


Puiate VI 


Item 1. Bronze tube with long lever attached with two bronze loops. Short piece of ivory lining, 9 
mm. bore. O.D. tube—16.5 mm.; length of tube—13.1 cm. Total length of lever—33.3 cm. 


Nore. This item having a long lever (32.5 cm. actual length+0.8 cm. for the shell, which 
is broken off on this lever; the size is taken from a similar part), and a plain cylindrical 
tube shows that there existed a type of aulos unknown until now. The little spherical knob 
at the end of the lever and the disposition of holding loops indicate that this lever was 
shifted axially so as to open and close a vent hole near the bell. The length of travel was 
limited by two holding loops (see pl. v, Item 15) and equaled 7 mm. Undoubtedly there was 
at least one more loop located close to the knob to hold the upper part of the lever and 
prevent its bending (see the drawing, pl. vm, A). The total number of such long levers identi- 
fied among the Meroé fragments is 4. They are in 2 pairs: 2 right-hand and 2 left-hand. 
If the lever represented on pl. v1, Item 1, would be regarded as the left-handed one, then its 
opposite is the part of the lever shown on pl. v, Item 14. These levers are so constructed 
that it is difficult to figure out how two of them could be located on the same instrument, 
unless such instrument was very long. Therefore it is assumed here that there were at least 
4 instruments of this type. Even with one lever the length of the vibrating column of air is 
assumed in the conjectural restoration to be equal to 72 cm.; a pipe of this length could be 
only some sort of a drone pipe, similar to the drones of the bagpipe. The last observation 
refers to its musical function and does not imply that this conjectural instrument was a 
part of a bagpipe. 


Item 2. A cluster of bronze tubes (there are traces of at least 5 tubes of complete instruments, of which 

only small parts now remain). The sub-items of this item are described from left to right. 
Sub-item a—Plain long cylindrical bronze tube with broken ends. O.D.—16 mm.; L—ca. 24 cm. 
Sub-item b—Short rotary sleeve, one end broken. O.D.—ca. 14 mm.; L—35.5 mm. 
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Sub-item c—(In the middle, back of the sub-item b.) Plain sleeve, O.D.—14 mm.; L—49 mm.; 
finger-hole, partly covered by ivory core of the next tube. Two short triple tubes, each 22 mm. long, 
7 mm. bore, with two finger-holes 22 mm. apart. 

Sub-item d— (Broken in handling.) Cylindrical bronze tube, one end broken; for sizes see the sketch 
below. 


6mm dia. 
Z \ 


This is the fourth hole mentioned on p. 232, (2) 


Sub-item e— Long cylindrical tube with a finger-hole and the plagios hodos.O.D.—16 mm.; L—11.6 
cm.; finger-hole 7X8 mm.; hole under the plagios hodos of the same size, shifted circumferentially 
with respect to the finger-hole at the angle of 45 degrees. Wooden core (practically decomposed). 


Item 3. A cluster of three bronze tubes. 

Sub-item a— Plain cylindrical tube with two finger-holes (one on the opposite side); O.D.—14 mm.; 
L—57 mm. ; finger-holes—7 mm. diam., 28.5 mm. apart (projected distance). 

Sub-item b—The tube consisting of: 
(1) cylindrical tube with the plagios hodos, O.D.—15 mm. (+), L—7.1 cm. 
(2) wide spacer, L—18 mm. 
(3) triple tube, bronze with ivory core; with the knob. Bore—9 mm. L—34 mm. Round finger-hole. 
(4) two narrow spacers. 
(5) triple tube, bronze with ivory core; traces of the knob. Bore—9 mm. L—35 mm. Rectangular 

finger-hole. 

Sub-item c— Long cylindrical tube, one end of reduced size. L—26.7 cm.; O.D. tube—16 mm.; 0.D. 

of reduced end—14 mm.; L of reduced end—19 mm. 


Nore. The sub-item c represents a remarkable technological achievement. So far as can be 
determined, it is a thin, long, seamless bronze tube; it is difficult to say how it was made. 
Possibly it was cast with relatively thick wall and then turned down to size on a turning 
lathe, since it is known that the primitive bow-operated lathes were known in ancient 
civilizations. The possibility is not excluded that it was skillfully hammered thin from a 
thicker casting of small diameter, although this method is less feasible than the one just 
suggested. 


MIscELLANEOUs [TEMS 
(Not photographed) 


Notes. There are 54 additional items and innumerable small fragments of ivory and 
bronze; only a few of the most important items are mentioned below, because some of them 
are either duplicates of those photographed, or present no additional features of interest. 
Designated by the letters ““NP” (‘not photographed’’) and a number. 


Item NP-1—Plain cylindrical tube with a remnant of an ivory bulb. Bore—7 mm.; O.D.—14 mm.; 
L—8.5 cm. 

Item NP-2—Long cylindrical tube, bronze, broken on one end. Three finger-holes located as shown 
on the sketch. 
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Nore. This is a remnant of an instrument similar to one suggested by Miss Kathleen 
Schlesinger in her book, The Greek Aulos, p. 52, fig. 24. 


Item NP-3—Long rotary sleeve with the ferrule inside, no lining. A trace of the knob, three finger- 
holes. The finger-holes are so arranged that when No. 1 and No. 2 are open, No. 3 is closed. Compare 
with Item 4 on p. 226. 


7 


mm 
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CoNJECTURAL RESTORATIONS OF SOME OF THE MEROE AULOI 


The wealth of detail in the Meroé discovery is abundant, yet the state of preservation 
of various fragments of the instruments is such that it is not possible to fit any separate 
parts together. Therefore any positive and certain restoration of instruments is impossible. 
The best that can be done is to fall back upon conjecture. Even then, some details only 
intimate a possible type of instrument, while the details required for more complete cor- 
roborative evidence in support of a plausible conjecture are lacking. 

First, a guess as to the number of instruments. In a preliminary investigation it was 
established that there are clearly identifiable 9 bells. Therefore the total number of instru- 
ments is at least 9. There are indications, difficult to support by any definite objective evi- 
dence, that the real number was more than 9; the possibility is not excluded that there were 
at least 12 to 16 instruments of various types. 

Probable types of the Meroé auloi. It is known from Greek literature that there were many 
types of auloi.?° By this the writer does not mean a general reference to various types of 
wind instruments, because the word “‘aulos” was used in a generic sense and included 
within its meaning not only reed instruments, but also flutes of various types. In this 
study a specific type is meant: a cylindrical bore tube with a small bell and finger-holes, 
played by a reed mouthpiece inserted in a bulb. In other words, an aulos is an ancient 
counterpart of our modern clarinet or mediaeval cromorne (if played with a double reed). 
Yet within this seemingly narrow specific type there were many variations, differing in bore, 
number of finger-holes, and mechanism. The latter requires an explanation. The aulos with 


20 Cf. A. Howard, The Aulos or Tibia, pp. 35-46. 
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fixed finger-holes, stopped by the fingers, is regarded as the basic type having no mechanism. 
The aulos with rotary sleeves, by means of which some finger-holes are temporarily shut off, 
permitting a change to different modes, as well as the newly discovered aulos with long lever, 
are regarded as auloi with mechanism. The Meroé finding has both these types, simple 
and with mechanism. 

Here are enumerated various types of auloi which the Meroé fragments suggest; not all of 
them can be restored even conjecturally with any degree of certainty. 


A. Simple Auloi. 1. Aulos without finger-holes—a drone pipe. 
. Aulos with 3 finger-holes. 
3. Aulos with 6 or 7 finger-holes. 
4. Aulos with the plagios hodos and round finger-holes (not certain). 
B. Auloi with 5. Aulos with rotary sleeves and 11 or 12 finger-holes. 
Mechanism. 6. Aulos with the plagios hodos and rectangular finger-holes governed by 
rotary sleeves. 
7. Aulos with long lever—an adjustable drone for 2 modes. 


There are certain parts, such as Item NP-3 (page 235), suggesting refinement in playing 
technique for which the writer has no explanation at present. The general impression one 
gains from close examination of the Meroé fragments is that there was a considerably de- 
veloped playing technique on the auloi of that period (ca. 15 B.c.). The presence of drone 
pipes even suggests some sort of harmony. 


Bores. There are three standard bore sizes on the Meroé auloi: 7 mm., 9 mm., and 10 mm. 


Increment Distances. The Increment Distance (1.D.), as already stated, is the distance be- 
tween the centers of the finger-holes of the aulos. According to Miss Schlesinger’s recovery 
of Greek practice, this distance is the same between the finger holes of the modal auloi. By 
itself it does not determine the pitch of the tone, nor even intervals (and therefore the mode, 
since each mode had its characteristic intervals) of the aulos. Both these factors acquire 
definite significance only when a mouthpiece extruding at a certain distance from the tube 
gives physical reality to the length of the air column. The same instrument may produce 
2 or 3 modes, depending upon the length of the mouthpiece extrusion.” In each case the 
length of the air column, i.e., the distance from the bell to the tip of the tongue of the straw 
reed mouthpiece, must be an integral number of the Increment Distances. 

Determination of the value of I.D.’s of the Meroé instruments is tedious work, only the 
results of which are given here. 

The Increment Distances of the Meroé auloi are as follows: 


1. For 7 mm. bore parts: 34 mm. (17 mm. for the half tones); 44 mm. (22 mm.). 
2. For 9 mm. bore: 40 mm. (20 mm.). 
8. For 10 mm. bore: 44 mm. (22 mm.). 
4. Long drone tubes: 80 mm. (40 mm.). 


Summary. The principal Increment Distances of the Meroé auloi are: 34 mm., 40 mm., 44 
mm., and 80 mm. 

There are indications, supported by rather flimsy objective evidence, of I.D.’s equal to 
30 mm. and 53 mm. 


21 For explanation of this phenomenon, see The only to instruments with equally spaced holes. 
Greek Aulos, p. 42, fig. 22. This technique is applicable 
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Selection of Modal Determinants. The Modal Determinant is the number associated with a 
given mode (Harmonia). (See notes 7 and 8.) The Increment Distance multiplied by a Modal 
Determinant gives the length of the air column of a given aulos. The question is how to 
select the Modal Determinant. 

There are two considerations which may suggest the choice. The first one is the objective 
fact that the Pompeian auloi had the I.D. equal to 40 mm., 43 mm., and 53 mm. (See p. 
223.) The first two numbers are equivalent to those of the Meroé auloi (40 mm. and 44 mm., 
as just stated). Therefore the average length of the Pompeian auloi can be assumed as a 
comparative basis for a conjectural restoration of the Meroé auloi. 

The second consideration is a subjective one. Each mode has its own Ethos.-This word 
had special significance in Greek art, as the inherent quality capable of producing a high 
moral impression, noble, dignified and universal in its significance. Thus, according to 
Aristotle, the Mixolydian mode disposed its listeners to grief and depression. Plato is quite 
definite: ‘“What then are the Threnodic Harmoniai?”’ (threnody —a song of lamentation). 
“Mixolydian,” said he, “and Syntonic Lydian, and some others of the same character.” 
— ‘Which of the Harmoniai then are soft and convivial?” — “The Ionian,” he replied, “‘and 
Lydian, and such as are called slack (xadapai).” (Cf. K. Schlesinger, The Greek Aulos, p. 


136. Xadapés—as related to music, means “languid, effeminate.” Cf. Liddell and Scott, 
Greek-English Lexicon.) 


Since the Meroé auloi were used at the funeral ceremony, and the Mixolydian is a 
Threnodic Harmonia (mode) on the authority of Aristotle and Plato, then the Modal De- 
terminant should be so selected that the mode will be the Mixolydian. When this is checked 
against the length of the Pompeian auloi and their probable mode, as determined by the 
writer (see p. 224), then it happens that the probable mode of two Pompeian auloi is the 


Mixolydian. Since I.D.’s are the same (40 mm. and 43 mm. on Pompeian, and 40 mm. and 
44 mm. on Meroéian auloi), then the lengths of the Pompeian auloi may serve as a standard 
of comparison for the conjectural restoration of the Meroéian auloi. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CONJECTURAL RESTORATIONS 


The conjectural restorations of the Meroé auloi are represented, on a reduced scale, 
on pl. vil A, B, C, and D. 


Pl. vir a.— The Drone Pipe Aulos with a Long Lever. Two basic data were used in this 
restoration. One is the distance scaled from the photograph, pl. 1 (at the front), where a 
broken bell and a portion of a long lever are shown in place. This distance, ca. 72 mm., is, 
of course, highly unreliable, since there is no guarantee that this relative positidn of the 
bell and of the lever end is not accidental; also, the bell is crushed; yet when there is such a 
dearth of positive facts even such questionable evidence cannot be disregarded. The more 
reliable supporting evidence is the bell joint, pl. rv, Item 17, where the hole is located 
8114 cm. from the bell opening. The probable I.D. in this case is 80 mm.; this figure is 
assumed for restoration. The lowest mode chosen in this case is the Hypophrygian (M.D. 
—9). Hence, the length of the vibrating column of air is 72 cm. (80 mm. X9 =720 mm. = 72 
cm.). The opening of the hole on the bell, done by shifting the lever upward and uncovering 
the hole, would give the lowest tone of the Hypodorian mode. The location of the hole is 
80 mm. from the bell; this is the length of one I.D. 

The alternative solution is to select the Hypodorian mode (M.D.—8) as the basic one; 
then locating the hole one I.D. (80 mm.) from the bell opening, we would get 7 1.D.’s re- 
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maining. Since this number is one-half of the M.D.—14 of the Mixolydian mode, this solu- 
tion, a priori, would seem more plausible, since it would be more in keeping with funereal 
music. 

The long lever of the Meroé auloi embodies the principle of the remote control of the 
finger-hole by mechanical means. We find it incorporated on sixteenth-century wind instru- 
ments such as the large bass recorders and bass shawms and similar instruments of the 
following centuries. The most consistent application of this principle is on the Boehm flute 
invented in 1832 and fully developed in 1847. 

Pl. vu B.— The Hypodorian Diatonic Aulos. I1.D.—80 mm. of the conjectural drone pipe 
suggests I.D.—40 mm. as the feasible basis for a melodic instrument to play in tune with it. 
M.D.—16 (8X2) gives a complete diatonic scale in the Hypodorian mode. Such parts as 
Item 7 and 10, pl. rv, having long rotary sleeves and the distance between the centers of 
the finger-holes respectively, 40 mm. and 39 mm., suggest the instrument represented by 
pl. viz B. 

Pl. vu c.— The Mixolydian Aulos with Plagios Hodos. The illustration, pl. 1, and sub-item 
b, Item 3 (pl. v1) served as guides for the conjectural restoration of the aulos represented in 
pl. vu c. The writer is not entirely satisfied with this attempt and it is subject to with- 
drawal. The upper part of this restoration has the dimensions of Item 3, sub-item }; this 
sub-item suggests I.D. equal to 36 mm. and since its lowest hole is rectangular in shape, 
it is feasible to assume that the rest of the tube has the rectangular holes. Yet the distance 
between the middle points of the rectangular holes is, it seems, 44 mm. This distance is 
scaled from the photograph pl. 1 by assuming that the scale used in the photograph pl. 1 is 
good for the photograph pl. 11; this is by no means a safe assumption. Items 13, 14, and 15, 
pl. 1v, support this measurement (44 mm.). The mode selected is the Mixolydian, M.D. 
—14. One thing is not quite clear to the writer: why the rotary sleeves should be used 
with such large center distances. This implies that some holes may be shut off; then the 
Increment Distance is doubled up and in this case it would be equal to 88 mm. Such ques- 
tions cannot be answered without experimenting on a model played with straw reed mouth- 
piece.” 

Pl. vir v.— The Universal Diatonic Aulos. One of the Increment Distances which is almost 
obvious, is I.D.—22 mm., since this dimension is repeated on so many items (with slight 
variations, of course). Let us assume as the basis the Mixolydian mode (M.D.—14) and 
I.D.—44 mm. (22 mm. doubled); the length of the vibrating air column will be: 44 mm. X 14 
=61.6 mm. Up to the tone Mese the finger-holes are spaced 44 mm. apart; after Mese 22 
mm. apart. The finger-holes are numbered on the drawing in ascending order. The scheme 
of operation of the rotary sleeves is shown below by the circles on lines corresponding to a 
given mode. The hole No. 1 does not seem practicable; it would require considerable 
stretching of hands and fingers; consequently, it is shown by a dotted line. True, the 
Pompeian auloi have the holes close to the exit opening (they have no bells, as the Meroé 
auloi), yet Mr. Howard found that these holes were ineffective acoustically. 

The small circles at the intersection of the center-lines of the finger-holes and the lines 


22 Miss Schlesinger is belligerently insistent in her fully cut from the side of that straw and not detached 
book that the Greek aulos reveals its true properties from it. The modern stiff reed mouthpieces of the 
only when furnished with the single beating reed clarinet type are not, according to her, suitable for 
mouthpiece made from a small diameter straw not testing the auloi. On the drawings pl. vu 4, B, C, D, 
exceeding 3.5 mm. with a narrow and long tongue care- the mouthpiece is exaggerated in diameter for clarity. 
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designated with the names of modes* show when a given finger-hole remains open and 
when closed by the rotary band. Thus the diagram shows that finger-hole No. 7, for in- 
stance, would be closed while the modes up to the Hypophrygian were played; while 
finger-hole No. 8 would remain open for playing five modes, but closed for the Hypophrygian 
and Hypodorian. The holes from No. 1 to No. 6 would successively serve as vent-holes, i.e., 
as terminating holes for a given mode. Thus hole No. 3 would issue the “‘bell-tone” of the 
Dorian mode.* 

Three black dots on the Mixolydian line show the possibility of playing the first Mixoly- 
dian tetrachord. It can be played because hole No. 2 can be regarded as a vent-hole of the 
Phrygian mode (M.D.—24); then the I.D.’s nuxabered 14, 13, 12, and 11, will give the high- 
pitched Mixolydian tetrachord. (For explanation, see The Greek Aulos, p. 21, fig. 9, the 
sketch of the Phrygian Aulos, M.D.—24.) The black dot on the Lydian line (pl. vir p) is the 
tone Paranete which can be played if desired, by opening finger-hole No. 10. The rotary 
sleeve for the finger hole sounding the tone Mese is suggested for experimental purposes 
only. Several more tones could be produced on this instrument.” 

This would be the most interesting aulos to experiment with; the most necessary condi- 
tion is a properly prepared mouthpiece. Miss Schlesinger makes it clear that successful 
experiments depend entirely upon learning the art of making and playing upon the primi- 
tive straw mouthpiece. Without this accomplishment the Greek aulos remains mute. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Nicno.tas B. BopLrey 
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ADDENDUM 


1. P. 220. The interval between A-sharp and C is 267 cents. 

2. The aulos represented on pl. VII C has the finger holes shown 90° off their true 
position for the sake of clarity. On the actual instrument the finger holes should be on 
the same plane as the hole of the plagios hodos. 


N.B.B. 
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continually being raised afresh, either to receive in the light of new evidence an entirely 

different solution, or to be relegated once more to a place among the unsolved riddles. 
Thus the history of ancient sculpture, which formerly seemed fairly clear in its main out- 
lines, now presents a picture of growing complexity. Streams of tendency which used to be 
regarded as succeeding one another, now prove to intersect or to develop on parallel lines. 
To illustrate: there can no longer be any doubt that Roman “copyists” were artistically 
much more independent than has been assumed; many a famous “classic” statue proves to 
be an eclectic, but nevertheless original, work of a late Roman master. Scepticism ought, 
therefore, to be a cardinal principle for all research in ancient sculpture—a scepticism 
directed against the prejudices and premature summaries which tend to color ensuing dis- 
cussions. For many a theory which had the value merely of a working hypothesis has in 
time come to be adopted as an axiom, and as such has given rise to conclusions about a 
given period, which are, in fact, quite alien to it. 

Our notions concerning Greek sculpture in the second quarter of the fifth century B.c. 
were much modified by the excavations at Olympia; the seated youth of the East pediment 
contradicted all theories about the strict schematism in the art of this period and forced 
the conclusion that genre figures did, in fact, exist in early Greek monumental art. Further, 
it showed that this period was well acquainted with complex compositions in space and did 
not confine itself to an arrangement of the figure in a plane, as had been supposed. It be- 
comes more and more probable that the youth from Subiaco belongs to the fifth century, 
not to the fourth or later; Kalkmann, who unsuccessfully tried to prove this in 1895 turns 
out now, more than thirty years later, to have been right. Extreme softness in the treat- 
ment of the human body can no longer be taken as a criterion for late dating; the sculptors 
of the fifth century were better acquainted with anatomy and its application in sculpture 
than has been supposed. Experiences of this kind ought to make us careful in drawing 
conclusions from principles which have, at best, the value of a working hypothesis. 

We often meet with the assertion that realism is a tendency which does not appear in 
ancient monumental art before the fourth century, and which reached its climax in Hellen- 
istic times. Let us now examine this assertion. Many scholars have already drawn attention 
to representations of old men and women occurring on vase-paintings of the beginning of 
the fifth century. These baldheaded men, these greyhaired women with hook noses and 
wrinkled, dried up faces are very far from idealistic art.’ It is most important that a similar 
type of portrait-like figure representing an old warrior occurs on a bell krater now in New 
York,? which belongs to a class of vases evidently made under the influence of monumental 


|: IS characteristic of modern archaeology that questions once considered settled are 


*T have already treated this subject in my “Con- work was written in Russian and very few copies have 
tributions 4 l’étude de Vhistoire du portrait dans reached Western Europe and America. 
Vantiquité” in Annales de l’ Institut Russe d’ Histoire de 1 E.g. Six, RM. xiii, 1898, pp. 61 ff. 
Art i. Petersburg, 1921. I return to it because that 2 Acc. no. 07.286.81. Cf. Richter-Hall, Red-figured 
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wall-painting. This realistic art was therefore not confined to vase-painting and cannot be 
taken as a special feature of the minor painter’s artistic freedom. I have myself published 
a portrait head which belonged to a private collection in Leningrad, now in the Hermitage, 
showing realism in a very high degree of development; this portrait cannot be dated later 
than the middle of the fifth century B.c.* Realism is, therefore, not a late development in 
ancient art. In like manner archaistic art, which was also assumed not to have appeared be- 
fore the latest periods, proves now to be the immediate continuation of the archaic art of 
the first quarter of the fifth century.‘ 

With these facts in mind, let us renew the discussion of the famous type representing a 
drunken woman with an amphora between her knees, preserved in two copies: one with a 
genuine head, in Munich (pls. vi—1x), the other with the head restored, in the Capitoline 
Museum.’ It would be natural to identify this type of drunken woman with the statue men- 
tioned by Pliny: ‘“‘Myronis illius, qui in aere laudatur, anus ebria est Zmyrnae.’”® Pliny here 
gives evidence about a statue corresponding to the type preserved in the two marbles. He 
ascribes the original to the famous Myron of the fifth century; the master is “‘ille Myron,” 
not another of the same name. It is obvious that Pliny knew of the later Myron as well as 
we do, or he would not have emphasized “Myron ille.”’ It was a work of the most famous 
Myron which he had in mind when speaking of the anus ebria. 

Scholars who have treated the subject have assumed the late origin of the Munich- 
Capitoline type, but in that case it would have been better to deny that the anus ebria of 
Pliny was identical with the type represented by the two statues. If Pliny had not known of 
later artists bearing the same name we should be right in believing him mistaken. But Pliny 
evidently drew his assertion from a source he relied upon, and took into consideration the 
difficulties which arose from the existence of several Myrons. The state of the question is 
this: if the type preserved in the two marbles is late Hellenistic, it cannot be the anus ebria 
of Myron mentioned by Pliny; and if the type is identical with the statue of Myron, it 
cannot be late. I think we have not laid enough stress on this alternative. “Tlle Myron” 
was eliminated, and his place was filled by Myron of Thebes, the master employed among 
others by the Pergamene kings. 

Let us see what proofs have been brought forward for the late date of the preserved 
type, discrediting Pliny’s unmistakable testimony. These proofs are as follows: (1) The 
realism in the treatment of the statue; (2) the form of the cap; (3) the type of the amphora 
between the knees; (4) the edge of the chiton. 

We begin with the last. The broad edge of the chiton on the Capitoline replica is a late 
fashion; but the Munich statue has no edge at all. It is a well known fact that Roman 
copyists very often added similar details; numerous statues, e.g., of Athena, occur some- 
times with the aegis, sometimes without it, and the inference is that the original had no 


aegis. The chiton edge in the Capitoline statue did not, therefore, necessarily exist in the 
Greek original.’ 


Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan Museum, no. 118; 
Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen ii, §566; 
iii, fig. 496. 

3 “Contributions a l’étude de histoire du portrait 
dans l’antiquité,” in Annales de l'Institut Russe d’his- 
toire de l Art, i, pls. 1-11. 

4 Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkméiler, pl. 660; Schmidt, 
Archaistische Kunst, Munich, 1922; Bulle, Archaisie- 
rende griech. Rundplastik, Munich, 1918. 

5 The Munich statue: Furtwingler-Wolters, Be- 
schreibung der Glyptothek, Miinchen, no. 437; Brunn- 


Bruckmann, Denkméler, pl. 394. The Capitoline stat- 
ue: Stuart Jones, Catalogue of the Museo Capitolino, 
p. 89, Galleria, no. 8. See also my sketch Myron, Ber- 
lin, 1923 (in Russian). I am not responsible for the 
absurd notes on several plates, compiled evidently 
by the editor; I did not see the proof. 

6 N.H. 36, 22 (bibliography upon the subject in the 
catalogues quoted above, Six, BCH. xxxvii, 1913, pp. 
359 ff.). 

7 See also Furtwiingler-Wolters, loc. cit. 
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The type of the vase between the knees is very characteristic indeed (fig. 1). It has 
been asserted that this vase belongs to the class of \éyuvo, well known as a type of Hellen- 
istic pottery. But this is a mistake. The \déyuvos has a broad flat bottom, or rather, a low 
broad foot; the vase on the statues has either a pointed bottom or a small foot. It is a wine 
amphora of comparatively low form, with broad shoulders, a type occurring in graves of 


Fic. 1. Drawine or DEsIGN ON SHOULDER OF VasE HELD BY THE DRUNKEN WoMAN IN MounicH 
AND PRoFI.eE or Vase. (Drawing by F. Lindsley Hall) 


the fifth century, without decoration.* The wreath on the shoulders is, therefore, not meant 
as belonging to the vase, but as an actual wreath placed on it and rendered in a naturalistic 
manner. The coroplasts of the Hellenistic period used the famous statue as a model; they 
changed the whole style and modified, for instance, the treatment of the mantle folds, and 
substituted also a flat-bottomed \éyuvos for the amphora, according to the fashion of their 
times. The broader form of the \éyuvos required a different position of the legs; on the 
terracotta statuettes they are, therefore, not crossed as on the marbles, but placed side by 
side on the ground. So the form of the vase in the marble statues is in favor of an early 
date.® 


The form of the cap on the Munich statue—or rather piece of cloth arranged like a cap— 


8 So e.g. in Olbia as proved by Pharmakowsky’s * Winter, Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten iii, 2, p. 
excavations (Excavations in Olbia in 1926 [in Russian]). 468, no. 8; a replica in the Hermitage collection. 
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occurs in Hellenistic times, as shown by Furtwingler. But the same fashion we observe on a 
head in Munich,’ and on two heads, replicas of the same type, one in the Hermitage," 
the other in Florence, belonging to the fourth century. This headdress is therefore not con- 
fined to the Hellenistic period. The nurses on Roman sarcophagi wear similar head coverings. 
This proves that we have to deal with a fashion of the common people, which is everywhere 
extremely conservative. The specimens preserved are quite accidental and cannot be used 
as proofs for a late date. 

There remains the first and most important question of the degree of realism repre- 
sented by the type. The Statue of a Market Woman of the Hellenistic period in New York” 
will help to give a definite answer. I have already given examples of realistic art in the first 
half of the fifth century; these are sufficient to prove that it occurred in early times 
in sculpture as well as in painting. But there exists, of course, a great difference between 
the realism of the fifth century and that of Hellenistic sculpture. We have, therefore, 
to compare the type in question with representatives of both groups in order to fix the 
date. 

Let us take first the figure of the drunken woman as a whole. The composition is compact 
and severe, showing clearly the outlines of the cubic form; even the arms are pressed to the 
body, not disturbing the quietness of the lateral planes. The axis passes through the middle 
of the statue, the line being indicated by the neck of the vase and the crossing point of the 
legs; this line coincides with the middle line of the body. This emphatic scheme does not 
occur in Hellenistic art; even comparatively massive figures like the boxer in the Museo 
delle Terme or the Poseidippos of the Vatican show a tendency to bring movement into the 
masses and to vary the lines which connect the different planes of the cubical scheme. The 
best analogy is found in fifth-century art —a sitting Hermes, preserved in two copies; one 
in the Acropolis Museum," the other in the Palazzo Corsini in Florence. The treatment of 
the mantle covering the left shoulder is in the style of the Olympia sculptures; the type 
cannot, therefore, be dated later than the middle of the fifth century. The axis of the statue 
coincides with the line indicated by the middle line of the body and the crossing point of 
the legs; the arms are pressed to the body. The figure appears to be inscribed in a cube, the 
lateral planes of which are strongly marked. In like manner are represented the seated silen 
on a plate in the Berlin Museum, the boy on the East pediment of the Olympia temple, the 
silen on the coins of Naxos, the boy on a bronze handle in the Hermitage, the negro on a 
similar piece in Vienna. All these are compact compositions in the scope of a cube. It is 
interesting that the coroplasts of Hellenistic times, imitating the annus ebria in terracotta, 
modified the composition, changing the position of hands and legs so that the whole appears 
nearer to the boxer statue in the Museo delle Terme. 

For the treatment of the head, let us compare the Munich replica with undoubted Hellen- 


10 Furtwingler-Wolters, op. cit., no. 246. 

1 Kieseritzky, Beschreibung der Skulpturensamm- 
lung der Ermitage, no. 292 (4th ed; in Russian) ; Wald- 
hauer, no. 305; the Florence replica: Arndt, Einzelauf- 
nahmen, nos. 232-233. 

2 Acc. no. 09.39. Richter, Handbook of the Classical 
Collection 1930, pp. 276 ff., fig. 196; Brunn-Bruck- 
mann, Denkmiiler, pl. 730. 

18 Bieber, AM. xxxvii, 1912, pl. xm; Arndt, Einzel. 
aufnahmen, no. 318. The statue in the Hermitage 287 
(Kieseritzky, op. cit., no. 267) is not a replica, but a 


variant. See Waldhauer, Pythagoras of Rhegium 
(Petrograd 1915, in Russian). 

4 The plate in the Berlin Museum: Furtwingler, 
Beschreibung der Vasensammlung im Antiquarium, ii 
no. 2315; FR. iii, p. 18, fig. 6. The handle in the 
Hermitage: Compte-Rendu, 1877, pl. m1, 2; in Vienna: 
von Schneider, Album, pl. xxxvu. Very similar is a 
bronze statuette from Piemont: Neugebauer, Antike 
Bronzestatuetten, fig. 64, which belongs also to fifth 
century art; see also my note in AA. xliv, 1929, col. 
264, no. 5, fig. 27. 
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istic types, an old woman in Dresden" and the statue in New York. The similarity is merely 
superficial, provoked by the subject; the style is entirely different. In the Munich statue the 
main lines of the muscles on the neck and cheeks are sharply and energetically drawn, all 
the details being either rendered with great care or left out entirely (see pl. vim). In the 
Dresden and New York heads, on the contrary, the details are given prominence; the skin 
is cut by numerous wrinkles covering the main muscle lines, so that the latter lose their 
dominant value. The development of style shown by these two heads can be observed 
during the third and second centuries, from the Demosthenes head to the Chrysippos por- 
trait. Moreover on the Dresden and New York heads the same restlessness prevails in the 
treatment of the hair, which is rendered almost impressionistically by means of light and 
shade. The hair on the Munich statue is arranged in classic waving lines, in the style of the 
Parthenon frieze. We find a similar combination of realism in rendering the face and of ideal 
treatment of the hair on a head in the British Museum, which dates from the end of the 
fifth or the beginning of the fourth century, identified by Six with Demetrios of Alopeke."* 
This latter type is, however, more realistic than the anus ebria in the treatment of the skin; 
the wrinkles are rendered much more in detail than on the Munich statue. Similar drawing 
of the main muscles is well known from the New York example quoted above!’ and the 
Pistoxenos vase in Schwerin,!* both belonging to the first half of the fifth century. In short, 
the head of the Munich statue shows a strange combination of ideal forms with realistic, 
these latter being extremely simplified; on the other hand, whatever similar type of the 
Hellenistic period we compare, the realistic treatment of the head is entirely consistent, 
and is systematically applied throughout. 

An analysis of the body gives the same result. Statues like the old shepherdess in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori,!® the various shepherds, fishermen, and peasants of Hellenistic 
art show the penetration of the realistic principle to the very last detail; the folds are as 
characteristic of the person represented as is the body itself. Nothing of the kind is true 
of the statue in question. Here treatment of chiton and mantle is as little touched by 
frivolous realism as the hair.*° The style has remained clear and simple, showing in all par- 
ticulars the taste of fifth-century art. For example: part of the mantle is hanging down 
under the left elbow; it is significant from the point of view of style that these very same 
lines are found in the mantle hanging down from the left arm of the “Apollo” on the 
Parthenon frieze. Portions of the drapery below the left shoulder even resemble the Olympia 
sculptures. The folds of the chiton forming waving lines on the ground closely resemble 
the draperies on the Phigalia frieze.” Late imitations, for instance the Selene in the Capi- 
toline Museum, show an entirely different treatment ;” even on the Leda type these folds 
are much more minute in style. The arrangement of the mantle on the lower left leg of the 
Munich statue is the same as on the so-called Barberini Suppliant.* Similar folds are to be 
found on the type of the so-called Olympias.™ 


45 Collignon, Histoire de la sculpture grecque ii, p. 
594, fig. 311; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiier, pl. 395. 
I am greatly indebted to the authorities of the Munich 
Museum for sending me a good photograph. 

16 RM. xxvii, 1912, pp. 88 ff.; Delbrueck, Antike 
Portraits, pl. 21. 

17 Cf. also Richter, Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkméiler, 
no. 730, p. 14, fig. 5. 

18 Jd I. xxvii, 1912, pl. 6; Pfuhl, op. cit. i, §523; iii, 
fig. 471. 

19 Helbig, Fiihrer i*, no. 935; Br-Br., pl. 393a. 


20 See Loewy, Griechische Plastik, p. 122: “Die alte 
Sklavin...hat daneben ein Gewand von tadellos 
idealistischer Auffassung.” 

21 E.g. Br-Br., pls. 86, 87. 

#2 Stuart Jones, op. cit., p. 116, Galleria, no. 46, pl. 
24. 

23 Now in the Louvre. 

* Amelung, Fiihrer durch die Antiken in Florenz, no. 
85, fig. 13; Hekler, Miinchener Archdologische Studien, 
pp. 198 ff.; Stuart Jones, op. cit., p. 214, Imperatori, 
no. 84, pl. 53. 
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We come, therefore, to the conclusion that (1) the type represented by the statues in 
Munich and in the Capitoline Museum is closely connected in all its general characteristics 
with classic Greek art of the middle or the third quarter of the fifth century; (2) the real- 
istic treatment of the face is from the stylistic point of view absolutely different from 
Hellenistic realism, and finds its nearest analogies in a fifth-century head—the portrait in 
the British Museum —and on vase paintings belonging to the first half of the fifth century; 
(3) Pliny’s authority mentions a statue of an anus ebria by the famous Myron, emphasizing 
the fact that this artist is the fifth-century master, not another Myron. Under these cir- 
cumstances are we right in rejecting his unmistakable testimony, and in connecting the anus 
ebria with Hellenistic sculptures entirely different in style for the sole reason that the 
statues show realistic tendencies? And this in spite of good evidence for the existence of 
these very tendencies in Myron’s time? 

Look at the face of the Eros Soranzo, the extraordinarily individual expression of the 
female portrait head in the Palazzo Borghese, the keenness of the Anakreon Borghese in 
Copenhagen, the centaurs or the “Myrtilos” of the Olympia pediments. These reflect the 
influences to which Myron himself was exposed. In spite of the strict rules dictated by con- 
temporary style, the realistic vein crops up everywhere. Experiments along this line existed 
beyond any doubt in the transitional period. Pliny’s testimony agrees with everything we 
know of the time. The anus ebria simply shows that Myron did not escape an influence 
which was current in his lifetime. 

Finally I will show how this fifth-century realism penetrated into terracotta sculpture, 
the minor art of the period. A statuette in the Hermitage (pl. x) was bought from a dealer 
who collected terracottas, vases, etc., in South Russia particularly. The figures come, there- 
fore, mostly from the tombs near Kertch-Panticapaeum or some other Greek colony on 
the northern shore of the Black Sea. The one here shown represents an old woman of not 
very attractive appearance holding a child on her left arm—a caricature of the most pro- 
nounced type. But compare this figure with the New York marble. On the latter the treat- 
ment is consistent, the complex arrangement of lines being carried out in the face as well as 
in the body and draperies, whereas in the statuette the caricature is confined to the face, 
the protruding abdomen and buttocks being schematically taken over from comedy types. 
The folds of chiton and mantle show the strong parallelism of middle fifth-century art, being 
connected in fact with the Olympia marbles, especially in the rendering of the thick woolen 
stuff of the mantle; the statuette cannot then be later than the fifth century B.c. 

Now let us compare the head of the statuette with that of the Munich marble. We can 
follow the left profile line by line; the features are so like that it is impossible not to con- 
nect the two types. Compare also a series of terracottas from the same region found in one 
grave of the tumulus of the great Bliznitsa, which must be dated (as was shown by H. 
Jernstedt) in the second half of the fifth century. The anus ebria is, therefore, not an isolated 
phenomenon in fifth-century art — merely the best representative of a pronounced tendency 
which made its appearance among others in this most fertile period of Greek art. 


HERMITAGE MusEuM Oscar WALDHAUER* 


* Professor Waldhauer expressed the wish before was accordingly sent here from the Hermitage in 
his death that this article be printed in the AJA. It March, 1936. 


CONNECTIONS AND IDENTITY OF CARACALLA’S 
FAVORITE LUCILIUS PRISCILLIANUS 


JAMES H. OLIVER 


Tue following inscription, found in the American excavations of the Athenian Agora, 
was published in Hesperia xii, 1943, pp. 81-87: 


[Bou]d} kal 6] [6 

[ +15 

xuplov Abrox[paropos 

érapxelas Kidixias[* éxirporov Mar] 

vovlas xatwrépas: érit[poroy Trav 

éxizpor[ov Iévrov Bibu] 

[vias éxir[poror *Agias] 

marépa] 

[dperqs xal [r7q]s els 

walrpléja ras edvolijas 
alt[noaluévou x[al 
rdv éavrod] 

15 [ @idov xal €)'vepyérny 


The restorations are those of the first editor, A. Raubitschek, except that he restored the 
form Ilé]yo[a instead of I4]vo[ay in line 3 and emphasized with question marks an uncer- 
tainty in lines 8-9.! The apt restoration rarépa in line 10 was suggested to Raubitschek by 
David Magie. 

The date of the inscription can be determined in a preliminary way from the lettering 
characteristic of certain Athenian stonecutters in the Severan period. Theophilus, the man 
who proposed and set up the monument, belonged, as the editor points out, to a family 
conspicuous for its loyalty to the Severan dynasty. In 209/10 his brother Tryphon as herald 
of the Areopagus held the highest post at Athens and distinguished himself at the center of 
Hellenism by heaping special honors upon the imperial household.” 

The ephebic catalogue IG. II? 2193 (ca. 200 a.p.) is inscribed on a herm once surmounted 
by the head of the same ““I'ryphon, whom the emperors crowned for his righteousness and 
appointed chairman of the games at the sacred stadia to be xystarch for Athenians and 
(visiting) athletes, and-whom his native town appointed cosmete for its boys to be a glori- 
ous pillar of the city of the Athenians and a defender of the moderation of its youth.” That 
year Apollonius the son of Theophilus and two sons of Tryphon were ephebes and occu- 
pied most prominent positions: among the ephebic magistrates Apollonius was the herald 
of the Areopagus and his cousin Satyros king archon, while all three boys were agonothetes 
at important festivals. 


1It should be pointed out that 7ZS. 1330 attests of the third century. The restoration, moreover, fits 
that the affairs both of the res privata and the patri- both the space and the extant letters perfectly. 
monium were handled by a single procurator for 2 7G. Il? 1077. 
Pontus, Bithynia and Paphlagonia at the beginning 
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It is worth noting that in the extant records it does not appear as one of the leading 
Athenian families before the Severan period. For example, no family from the deme 
Hybadae is represented in the considerable list of known Athenian archons.’ Furthermore, 
whereas almost all the archons of the second century after Christ belonged to a small 
group of old families which possessed and paraded the Roman citizenship,‘ Theophilus 
and his brother Tryphon apparently were peregrini in 200. Its fortunes may have risen 
with those of the Roman knight, L. Lucilius Pansa Priscillianus, to whom we now turn. 

For, first of all, he is a knight. Not only are those offices capable of certain identification 
(the procuratorships) equestrian offices, but the entry in line 10 [zarépa] oyvxAnrixady proves 
it beyond a doubt. Whether or not the word zarépa expresses the exact relationship, the 
man was ovyyev}s ovyxAnTi.Kav, which means that, when the Athenian inscription was 
engraved, he stood very close to, but was not himself a member of, the amplissimus ordo.5 

Since, therefore, it appears that at the time when the Athenian inscription was erected 
in his honor, L. Lucilius Pansa Priscillianus was not a member of the senatorial order, no 
restoration of a title reserved for senators is admissible for lines 4-5. Here Raubitschek, 
who had in mind an imperial legate of praetorian rank, but could not make the usual and, 
at Athens, familiar title rpeoBeur jv xai avricrparnyor fit the space, adopted the less convinc- 
ing restoration [#yeudva? xpeoBevr iv? 700]| xvpiov It is inappropriate not only 
because the man was not of senatorial rank but because, as Raubitschek himself noticed, 
the honors are listed in chronologically ascending order. 

Lines 4-5, accordingly should have contained a reference either to an office held prior to 
those listed below or to a distinction that did not fit into a definite place in the cursus 
honorum. The position of consiliarius Augusti sexagenarius (or centenarius)*® constitutes one 
possibility: 

[vourxdv obpBovdov toi] 
xuplov Abrox|[paropos* éxirporov] 
éxapxelas Kidixias 


There are others. For example, he may have been a regional procurator rationis privatae: 


[éritporov xwpiwy Toi] 
5 xupiov Abrox[paropos ’Avrwvivov 
érapxelas Kidcxlas 


For the identification of the man honored at Athens the key document is the first of the 
following two inscriptions published by J. Keil, Forschungen in Ephesos iii, 1923, pp. 138-139: 


A’ Aovxiduo[r] 
TI 
A’ Aovxeidoly éxirporov ’Acias 
avov tov ebBovdov Kal 
oxddavod xparicrou] Tacos AaPéepios 
6 
ovriyyopos Tov 
Tapwelov 


* Hesperia xi, 1942, pp. 81-89. 356, — also to A. Stein, who in discussing the personage 
4 Hesperia xi, 1942, pp. 29-30. recorded in ILS. 2735 says: “‘tiberdies nennt er sich 
5 This is clear to me from an examination of the in- pater senatoris, war also gewiss nicht selbst Senator” 
scriptions cited by A. Stein, “Der rémische Ritter- (op. cit., p. 84). 
stand,” Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und ® See E. De Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico di anti- 
antiken. Rechtsgeschichte x, 1927, pp. 294-297, 352- _chitd romane, Article “Consiliarius Augusti.’”” 
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It appears that the man honored at Athens was identical with the procurator of Asia 
honored at Ephesus, and on the basis of this determination Raubitschek correctly restored 
the title éxiz[porov ’Acias] in the convincingly suitable space of line 9. 

For the full name of the procurator Keil had already referred to a lost and carelessly 
copied inscription at Ausculum in Apulia, C/L. ix 662+663 (here united as suggested by 
Mommsen and edited by Klebs, PIR." i, p. 471, no. 1219): 

Corne(1) 
Marul 
linae c. f., 
Ser. Cor. Scip. Orfi(t)i cos. (fi)liae, NI[—] 
Orfiti cos. sorori, 
L. Lucilius Pansa Priscilianus [patronae] 
sanctissim[al]e fecit 


L. Lucilius Pansa Priscillianus accordingly set up a monument to a lady belonging to one 
of the most exalted families of the senatorial aristocracy, the Cornelii Scipiones Orfiti. 
Although men of equestrian rank occasionally married women of senatorial rank, it is most 
unlikely that a knight who rose to prominence so late could have married a woman of so 
illustrious a senatorial family. Therefore, the restoration [coniugi] sanctissim[ale, which once 
seemed possible, can in my opinion no longer be considered for line 6. The man mentioned 
in line 5 appears to be the consul of 178 a.p., which thus provides a terminus post quem for 
the date of the inscription. 

A prosopographical problem confronted the editor of the Ephesian documents as to the 
relationship between the procurator of Asia and Caracalla’s favorite Aovx(id)ws Ip xdAcavds, 
of whom Dio Cassius (Ixxviii, 21, 3-5) relates that he won the affection of Caracalla through 
his services as a delator and through his frequent participation in fights against bears, lions 
and leopards at Tusculum, that he was adlected by Caracalla among the praetorii and 
governed Achaia xai rapa 7d xajKov, and that upon the death of Caracalla he was exiled 
to an island. 

Keil concluded that the senator Lucilius Priscillianus, son of the homonymous pro- 
curator of Asia, was identical with Caracalla’s favorite. Arthur Stein,’ on the other hand, 
argued that it was the procurator himself who was adlected by Caracalla and then governed 
Achaia, while the son entered upon a senatorial career from the very beginning. Groag,*® 
identifying the governor of Achaia with the son, pointed out against Stein that the elder 
Priscillianus, presumably recorded at Ausculum in the reign of Commodus, would probably 
not have been fighting lions, bears and leopards in the time of Caracalla. / 

Two ways of understanding Dio’s ambiguous phrase xal 'Axatas xal rapa to KabjKov 
jptey had been recognized by Groag: either Priscillianus had not waited the usual five 
years in praetorian rank before becoming proconsul of the senatorial province of Achaia, 
or he had governed as an imperial legate. Raubitschek thought that the words xvupiov 
Abrox{p&ropos in line 6 of the new Athenian document supported the latter interpretation, 
hence also the identification proposed by Stein. Since, however, we find that these words do 
not, under the circumstances, suggest the title of an imperial legate, the new document 
does not support the identification proposed by Stein. It would be going too far to say that 
it provides new support for the arguments of Keil and Groag for the identification of the 


7 A. Stein, “Der rémische Ritterstand,” Miinchener Achaia bis auf Diokletian,” Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 
Beitrige zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechts- Schriften der Balkankommission, Antiquarische Abt. ix, 
geschichte x, 1927, pp. 173-174. ‘ 1939, coll. 82-84. 

8E. Groag, “Die rémischen Reichsbeamten von 
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governor with Priscillianus the Younger, but the old arguments advanced by Groag seem 
to me to carry more weight than Arthur Stein’s. 

The one objection raised by the latter to the identification with Priscillianus the Younger 
was that the son would from the start have entered the senatorial career. This is most un- 
certain. Stein has shown that sons of equestrian officials frequently did enter the senatorial 
career, but especially if the father rose to the procuratorships rather late in life, the son 
may easily have begun with the normal posts of an eques. But let us suppose that the son 
did begin with the lowest grades of the senatorial (not equestrian) career: he may still 
have been promoted with irregular rapidity through adlection inter praetorios. Stein’s 
objection, therefore has no weight. 

The contribution of the new Athenian inscription is real but limited to the cursus 
honorum of the governor’s father Priscillianus the Elder, and to the detail that he had more 
than one senatorial relative, presumably a second son. The emperor mentioned in line 5 
was the living emperor, and the father’s whole career as an imperial procurator may easily 
be accommodated within the reign of Caracalla, which began not in 211 but in 198 a.p. 

As Groag notes, Priscillianus the Elder seems to have risen as a client of the great Cornelii 
Scipiones Orfiti. He enjoyed the confidence of Caracalla who promoted him and his sons 
in the imperial service, which he entered late without, possibly, ever having held a military 
post. One son with tastes similar to those of Caracalla himself was advanced with most 
irregular rapidity to the governorship of Achaia. Then came the assassination of Caracalla 
and the elimination of his favorites. The governor or ex-governor of Achaia was banished 
to an island, but, having survived the crisis, he probably recovered his liberty under 
Elagabalus, so that either he or his brother reappears in 238 a.p. as L. Lucilius Priscilianus 
among the patroni cc. vv. of the municipal curia of Canusium in Italy.° 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY H. OLIVER 


* CIL. ix 338. 
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WHO WERE THE PHILISTINES? 


G. BONFANTE 


Philistines which was accepted by Kretschmer in 1935 (Glotta 24, p. 35 f.). This in- 

terpretation seems evident to me, and, having the authority of two such scholars, should 
be considered as definitive. But since Jacobsohn’s idea has not attracted attention, I have 
decided to repeat briefly his arguments, adding some further detail.! Tadaoriva, the Greek 
form of the name, is an ethnic name, derived from a place-name Palaeste, plus the Illyrian 
suffix -ino- which has precisely the function of forming ethnica: I will mention the BovAivor, 
Deretini, Kadorxiva, Ticavriva, Mapdiva, Pasint. The following are more precisely ethnic 
names derived from place-names: Amantini from Amantia, Rudini from Rudiae, ’Apovrivot 
from Arupium, Epetini from ’Erériov, etc. (for more examples see Krahe, Geogr. Namen 45; 
70; 103).? This place-name, Palaeste, is no invention: it actually existed in an Illyrian region, 
Epirus, as is attested by Caesar (B.G. 3, 6) and by Lucan (Phars. 5, 460). It has the typical 
Illyrian termination of place-names, -ste, -este, or -iste (cf. Tergeste, [Terg-], Ateste, Praeneste, 
Humiste, Bigeste, etc.; see Krahe, pp. 68 ff.). Its inhabitants must regularly have been called 
Palaestini, exactly as the Tergestint of Tergeste, the Praenestini of Praeneste, the Atestini 
of Ateste. Compare also the ‘PuSacriva (from Rubi), Apamestini, Grumbestini, Caelestini 
(from Caeliae), Teveorivor, Onastini (’Ovacrov), Ladestini (Iader), Aayacrivo: (Aaydorior). 
But the stem Pal-, Pala- of Palaeste (*Pala-iste) is also found in Illyrian place-names: I 
may quote Ila\d-pro, Pala-mna, all in purely Illyrian lands 
(one, Palamna, in a land peopled by Illyrians, Thessaly) ; see Krahe, p. 94. Hence, the name 
of the Ilakaorivo. may be divided into three elements: each of the three has its equivalent 
in form and function in Illyria, and the conglomerate is equally found in Illyrian: Tadaorivor 
covers perfectly a formation such as Tergestini, or Atestini. 


[: 1914 Jacobsohn, in BPhW. 34, p. 983, proposed an interpretation of the name of the 


1 The same idea was expressed in 1936 by Budimir 
in Rev. internat. des études balkaniques 3, p. 200, with- 
out any mention of Jacobsohn. Cf. also Baumgartner, 
Theologische Literaturzeitung 1922, p. 390. The other 
explanations of the name Philistines (none of which 
can be taken seriously), may be found in R. A. S. 
Macalister, The Philistines, London, 1914, p. 2 f. The 
conclusion of Macalister is important: ““This being so, 
it follows almost conclusively that the name ‘Philis- 
tines’ must have been derived from Philistine sources, 
and, in short, must have been the native designation.” 
Abel, Géographie de la Palestine 1, p. 267, proposes an 
‘“‘Asianic” etymology, which I cannot accept. Macal- 
ister (p. 3) remarks that the Hebrews always use the 
plural of the ethnic name Philistine (as is the Indo- 
European rule), whereas they employ the singular for 
the Semitic populations (Amorite, Canaanite, Jebu- 
site, etc.). 

2 “Unerhért aber und ganz singuliir ist es, dass im 
Osten das Suffix -ivos bei Linder oder Vélkernamen 
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verwandt wird, das Suffix, das fiir Italien, Sizilien und 
Illyrien so characteristisch ist,” remarks very fittingly 
Jacobsohn, op. cit. Abel’s assertion (Géogr. de la Pales- 
tine, p. 318) : “TlaXavorivos, -ivn n’est autre chose que le 
mot ‘Philistin’ hellénisé: hebr. Pelisti, égypt. Purasati; 
assyr. Palastu,” is false: there is no doubt what- 
ever that -ino- in ethnic names is an Illyrian, and not 
a Greek suffix: see Krahe Geogr. Namen, pp. 45; 70; 
103; Personenn., p. 145; Schulze, Eigenn., p. 36; Peder- 
sen, Gnomon 8, p. 295; Jacobsohn, KZ. 57, 1929-30, 
pp. 111 ff.; Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., p. 491. The 
“Greek” ethnic names ending in -ivos in Sicily and 
Southern Italy (’Axpayavyrivos, Tapavrivos, ‘Pryivos, 
Merazovrivos, etc.) are Illyrian, as the names of the 
towns themselves: see Krahe Geogr. Namen, p. 45; 
Dittenberger, Hermes 42, p. 230 and Schachermeyr, 
E.F., p. '76, n. 2; Kretschmer, Glotta 14, 1925, pp. 87 
ff.; 314; Baumgartner, Theol. Literaturzeit. 1922, p. 
390. 
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It must also be observed that Herodotus, who is the oldest source for the Greek form of 
the name, always employs [la\acrivos (with this accent!) as an adjective; he writes 
Iladaorivn Dupin, or 4 Dvpin Madaorivy (1, 105; 2, 106; 3, 91; 4, 39; when he writes 
ot rH Tadaorivn 2, 104; 7, 89, we must understand as do all older 
authors (see Pape-Benseler s.v.). Ovid and the Latin authors likewise have Palaestinus, -a, 
-um. This evidently corresponds to the function of -tno- in Illyrian, which surely originally 
formed adjectives, and not nouns (cf. also Lat. Palaestinas arenas, Lucan 5, 460; Tergestinus, 
-a, -um, Pliny 3, 18, 22, § 127; Atestinus, -a, -wm, Mart. 10, 93; Praenestinus, -a, -wm often). 

IlaXacrivos was also the old name of the upper part of the Strymon: Plutarch, Flum., 11, 
1, says that it was so called from a Iladaorivos, son of Poseidon and brother of ‘A\axuwr. 
The Strymon in its upper course passed through Illyrian lands, and in its lower course 
through Macedonia, which is, linguistically, at least, an Illyrian region. Cf. Jacobsohn, 
Arier und Ugrofinnen, p. 236, n. 3. 

It seldom happens, in the difficult field of toponymy and ethnic names, that one finds 
an etymology linguistically so impeccable as that which Jacobsohn has given us for the 
name of the Philistines. But this is not all. The customs of the Philistines (they are not 
circumcised), their physical aspect, the incineration of the dead, their chariots, their arms, 
their migrations on chariots with wives and children, their boastful challenges to single 
combat, remind us of Indo-European folk,‘ and particularly of the Homeric heroes® (cf. 
Stihelin, Die Philister, pp. 27; 32 f.; Macalister, The Philistines, p. 43; Eissfeldt, RE. s.v. 
Philister ; Ventris, AJ A. 44, 1940, pp. 496 ff.) who, on the side of the Trojans, at least, were 
chiefly of Illyrian stock. The close cultural relations (particularly in architecture, ceramics 
and arms) between Crete and Palestine® reinforce these arguments, since the Philistines 


3 The name Praeneste is Illyrian; see Krahe, Geogr. 
Namen, pp. 70 f.; Die Welt als Geschichte 3, 1937, p. 
131. 

4 Stihelin, Die Philister, p. 32 f., writes: ““Religidser 
Fanatismus aber ist den Philistern zu keiner Zeit 
nachgesagt worden, auch nicht von ihren schlimmsten 
Feinden, den Israeliten. So haben sie unbefangen die 
Kulte der alteren Bewohner des Landes adoptiert.” 
He cites Dagon, Astarte, Baalzebub, Derketo. This 
is precisely, as is well known, a typical Indo-European 
characteristic, to such an extent that it is very difficult 
for us to reconstruct the Indo-European religion. On 
Philistine moral qualities see also Stihelin, op. cit., 
pp. 36 ff.; Macalister, op cit., p. 51; Abel, Géographie 
de la Palestine 1, 1923, p. 267. See also Beer, Die 
Bedeutung des Ariertums fiir die isr.-jiid. Kultur, 
Heidelberg, 1922, known to me only through Baum- 
gartner, op. cit., pp. 390 ff. I was unable to see 
Noordtzij, De Filistijnen, 1905, who (I know through 
Bilabel, Geschichte Vorderasiens, p. 242, n. 4) was 
the first to propose the Indo-European origin of the 
Philistines. 

5T find very interesting, in this connection, the 
remark of Stihelin, Die Philister, p. 27: “Staunen 
erregte auch ihre [der Philister] treffliche Bewaffnung: 
Goliath triigt einen Helm von Erz, einen schweren 
ehernen Schuppenpanzer, ein groszes Schwert und 


einen Wurfspiesz aus Erz mit eiserner Spitze ‘gleich 
einem Weberbaum.’ Aus den Bildern von Medinet- 
Habu diirfen wir ergiinzend noch den runden Schild 
hinzufiigen [...]. Es ist genau die Bewaffung, die 
uns von den Hopliten des griechischen Helden zeit- 
altersher vertraut ist. Und an die homerischen Helden 
erinnert bei den philistiiischen Recken auch das 
Herausfordern zum Zweikampf und ihr prahlerisches 
Auftreten vor und in der Schlacht.” Cf. also H. R. 
Hall in CAH. 2, pp. 292 ff.; Macalister, The Philistines, 
p. 125; Abel, op. cit. i, p. 266. 

6 About the cultural relations of the Philistines with 
Crete and the Aegean world, see Ed. Meyer, GdA.*, 
2, 1, p. 560; W. Max Miiller, MV AG. 5, 1, 1900, pp. 1 
ff.; Schachermeyr, EF., pp. 44 ff.; AM. 41, 1916, p. 
421; Worter und Sachen 20, 1939, p. 127 (with more 
references); Stihelin, Die Philister, pp. 30 ff.; W. F. 
Albright, JPOS. 1, 1921, pp. 57 ff., 193; 4, 1924, pp. 
134 ff., 142 ff.; Eissfeldt, Der alte Orient 34, 1936, pp. 
9 f., 34; D. Fimmen, Die kretisch-mykenische Kultur, 
1921, pp. 194 ff.; E. Sellin, Gesch. des Israel.-jiid. 
Volkes i, pp. 116 ff.; Galling, RV. s.v. Philister, p. 138, 
1; H. R. Hall in CAH. 2, p. 294 (“this [Philistine] pot- 
tery, indeed, would by itself be sufficient to prove the 
Aegean origin of the Philistines’); Lichtenberger, 
MV AG. 1911; Macalister, op. cit., pp. 13 ff.; Thomsen 
RV. i, pp. 44 ff. (with bibl.); C. L. Woolley, Syria 2, 
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(called Palastu or Pilista in Assyrian and Paleste’ in Egyptian inscriptions) came from the 
island of Crete (called Kaphthor in the Bible, Kaptara in Assyrian and Kftyw in Egyptian*). 
I attempted to demonstrate in an earlier paper, presented at the meeting of December 1939, 
of the Linguistic Society of America, that a period of Minoan civilization corresponds to an 
epoch in which the leading element in the population of the island was Illyrian (or rather 
Proto-Illyrian), i.e. made up of invaders from the North, called Pelasgians.°® 

In particular, the great Philistine palace of Gaza, described in Judges 16 (Samson), has 
been compared to the type of construction called megaron, a building which is common in 
Aegean regions and is surely of northern origin.!° (See Macalister, op. cit., pp. 23 ff.; Eiss- 


1921, pp. 189 ff.; Abel, op. cit. i, 1933, p. 266; Evans, 
Scripta Minoa, pp. 77 ff. (with older bibl.); Black and 
Cheyne, Encyclopedia Biblica, s.v. Philistines; J. 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. Philistines; 
G. L. Della Vida, Enciclopedia Italiana, s.v. Filistei; 
Brandenstein, RE. Supplbd. vi, p. 202; Bilabel, 
Geschichte V orderasiens, pp. 241 ff., with bibliog. 

The Krétim of the Bible (1 Sam. 30, 14), closely 
connected with the Philistines, have been identified 
with the Kpyres of Kpjrn; cf. e.g. W. M. Miiller, 
Asien und Europa, pp. 363, 387; Bork, AFO. 13, 1940, 
p. 226. Tacitus, who writes (Hist. 5, 2): Iudaeos Creta 
insula profugos novissima Libyae insedisse memorant, 
qua tempestate Saturnus vi Iovis pulsus cesserit regnis, 
evidently mixes up the Jews with the Philistines (see 
Macalister, op. cit., p. 15; Bossert, AK. p. 283, n. 23; 
Wainwright, JEA. 17, 1931, pp. 26 ff.; JHS. 51, 1931, 
pp. 1 ff.; LAAA. 6, 1918, pp. 24 ff.; A. H. Sayce, JHS. 
51, 1931, pp. 1 ff.). 

7 The Egyptian name Paleste (Peleste, Palaste? the 
vocalization in Egyptian is always uncertain) does 
not represent, of course, the proper name of the people 
(IIaAaucrivor), but the name of the land (Palaeste), as 
is the rule in Egyptian: so Kftyw (or Keftiu) means 
both’ the land and the people of Crete. I do not pre- 
tend, naturally, that the Philistines came directly or 
indirectly from Palaeste in Epirus, or that they nec- 
essarily came from Epirus at all: the name Palaeste, 
being Illyrian, can have existed in other Illyrian lands. 
I may mention the numerous occurrences of Novio- 
dunum in different Celtic regions of Europe. The 
name Ila\avorivos of the Strymon shows that such a 
name probably once was used in Macedonia, or in a 
neighboring region. 

8 See Eissfeldt, RE., s.v. Philister, col. 2392 f. and 
“Philister und Phinizier,” Der Alte Orient 34, 1936, 
p. 9 f.; Macalister, The Philistines, pp. 5 ff.; Abel, 
Géographie de la Palestine i, 1938, pp. 261 ff.; Schacher- 
meyr, AM. 41, 1916, p. 421. I will not insist on the 
Indo-European etymology hesitatingly proposed for 
the word Kaphtér by H. R. Hall in CAH. 2, 290: 
“Caphtor, meaning a crown or chaplet and so a pillar- 
capital, recalls caput, capital.” 

® I later published part of my material in an article 


“The Name of the Phoenicians,” CP. 36, 1941, pp. 
1-20. To the authors (mentioned on p. 1) who admit 
an Illyrian, Pre-Greek population in Greece, I would 
add L. Bieler (Wiener Studien 49, 1982, pp. 122 f.), 
H. Krahe (ibid. 51, 1934, pp. 141 ff.) and Ventris 
(AJA. 44, 1940, pp. 496 ff.). Cf. also Brandenstein, 
RE., Supplbd. vi, 2, who connects “Apados in 
Crete with ’Apaddés in Phoenicia, and points at Muwa 
in Syria, stating that these names are anterior to the 
Philistine invasion. The conclusions of my article on 
“The Name of the Phoenicians” (the name is Aegean 
and anterior to any relation with the Semitic folks) 
are now brilliantly confirmed by Sterling Dow, AJA. 
46, 1942, pp. 69 ff. Cf. also Sapir, JAOS. 56, 1936, p. 
279: “For us it is enough to state that they are known 
from a variety of sources to belong to the Anatolian- 
Aegean area, that they gradually worked their way 
south through Syria into Palestine circa 1100 B.c., 
and that they spoke a language that was completely 
at variance with any of those spoken in Palestine be- 
fore their arrival. Too little is known of Philistine to 
enable us to place it linguistically with any confidence, 
but what little we know points clearly to an Anatolian- 
Aegean environment. It is entirely possible, and even 
probable, that the Anatolian-Aegean linguistic group 
of which Philistine is an offshoot is an Indo-European 
group (of ‘pre-Greek’ type?).” 

Lichtenberger, MV AG. 16, 1911, 2, p. 28, quotes 
with approval Hiilsing (oral communication), who 
identified the Philistines with the Pelasgians. More 
recently, Albright expressed exactly the saine opinion 
in JPOS. 1, 1921-22, p. 193 (cf. p. 57, n. 2): “I have 
shown philological reason for identifying the Philistines 
with the Pelasgians; the historical and archeological 
argument has convinced many, despite the philologi- 
cal difficulty” of identifying phonetically the two 
names (p. 57, n. 2), which is of course impossible. On 
the same page, he also connects the language of the 
“Chaphtorim” or “‘Cheretites” with that of the Pelas- 
gians and the Messapians, who were surely Illyrian. 

10T should like to insist on the assertion of Doro 
Levi, a distinguished authority in this particular field. 
He writes in Enciclopedia Italiana, s.v. Megaron: “gli 
scavi vanno sempre piti mettendo in evidenza la 
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feldt, op. cit., p. 34; Seger, RV. '7, 251, § 4; Kiekebusch, tbid. 2, 197; Behn, ibid. 14, p. 216; 
M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, p. 75; Poisson, Les Aryens, p. 164.) It reappears in the 
so-called “Lusatian culture” in central Germany, which most archaeologists now attribute 
to the Illyrians (see e.g. Poisson, Les Aryens, p. 21 f.; Seger, RV. 7, p. 255, § 15, with bibl.). 
The Mycenaean culture, including Troy, was also Illyrian in the same period, and perhaps 
even a century earlier than the Minoan. 

Little is known of Philistine personal names, but the little we know seems to confirm 
Jacobsohn’s Illyrian hypothesis." ’Ayxions was the Philistine name of the warrior Goliath. 
This name is the same as that of the famous Trojan prince!*—and the Trojan kings and 
princes, as Kretschmer and Krahe have demonstrated (see chiefly Die Welt als Geschichte, 3, 
1937, p. 287), had almost in every case Illyrian names. This name ’Ayxions" is most prob- 
ably identical with Akis, name of a Philistine king (see Eissefeldt, RE. s.v. Philister, col. 
2393 f.). The same name is also found in a list of names in Egypt." "Ayx.c0s was a town near 
Dodona, where Anchises was said to be buried (Procopius Goth. 4. 22); ’Ayxicia, a hill in Ar- 
cadia (Pausanias 8, 12; 8, 131); "Oyxnouos (now Santi Quaranta), in Chaonia, was called 
Aun ’Ayxicou (cf. RE. s.v.). The last name recalls to us ’Ovx7076s, a river in Thessaly and 
a town in Boeotia, which is surely Illyrian (-st-); (see also RE. s.v., col. 413 and Fick, 
Vorgriech. Ortsnamen, p. 83, who compares also the mountain ’Ayxeouds in Attica). The 


change 6>d is well known in Illyrian (cf. e.g. Jokl in RLV. s.v. Illyrier, p. 43). 
In the Assyrian royal annals the name Mitinti appears as the name of a Philistine king 


derivazione del megaron da un tipo di casa importato 
in varie parti della Grecia preistorica dal nord, da 
regioni di clima freddo [!], e del tutto contrapposto 
alla casa cretese, di tipo mediterraneo, creata per un 
clima caldo, con i numerosi ambienti disposti attorno 
al cortile centrale. A Creta il megaron é introdotto 
solo nell’ ultima fase del tardominoico, a Hagia Triada, 
Gournia e Cnosso.” In a private conversation, Prof. 
Levi kindly informed me that new —and not yet pub- 
lished —studies on this subject completely confirm, 
and add new proofs to, the northern origin of the 
building called by the archaeologists “‘megaron.” Cf. 
also Lichtenberger, MV AG. 16, 1911, p. 27 and now 
E. Baldwin Smith in AJA. 46, 1942, pp. 99 ff. 

See now also J. Hempel, Zeitschrift fiir Alitesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft N.F., 6, 1929, p. 65; Alt, ibid. pp. 
250 f.; Cook, PEF. 1928, p. 211 (but also Léhr, OLZ. 
32, 1929, Sp. 349 f.!). In the two names rlyk and 
drym8, if the reading is correct and if they are really 
Philistine names (they are surely not Hebrew), we may 
see (because of the -k- and -m- respectively in the last 
syllable) two Illyrian names, the first of the type 
Ferualocus, Clangocus, Mariocus (see below, note 28), 
the second of the type Tebrayos (about which I will 
deal soon; cf. for the moment Brandenstein ZNF. 11, 
1935, p. 75 and cf. note 28). The first one, preceded 
by the Semitic preposition J-, is perhaps an Indo- 
Eur. dative ending in a vowel— -é or -di—(not ex- 
pressed in writing); the second, ending in -s, is an 
Indo-Eur. nominative. 

22 This connection has already been presented as a 


fact by H. R. Hall in CAH.?, 19294, p. 287: “‘ In the 
Septuagint, Achish (sic) is ’Ayxov’s, and the name is 
no doubt the same as that of the famous Trojan 
Anchises.” Of course he says nothing precise as to the 
ethnographical attribution or the linguistic connection 
of the name. Cf. now also F. Bork, AfO. 13, 1940, p. 
226, who connects ’Ayxot’s with ’Axavol “unter der 
Voraussetzung dass eines der Philisterviélker oder 
alle der prihellenischen Schichte angehirt hitten.” 
See also M. Miiller, MV AG. 1, 1900, p. 9. 

13 The ending -is(s)a-, -is(s)o- of "Ayxlons, “Ayxios 
is found in personal and place-names in Illyrian lands: 
cf. the river Nat-is-o in Venetia (Jokl, RV. 6, p. 45); 
aquae Balissae in Pannonia (Jokl, ibid. 5, p. 37); 
Titurisa, personal name in Dalmatia; it is frequent in 
Thrace, where it is probably due to an Illyrian sub- 
stratum: see on this subject Jokl, RV. 13, pp. 280, 
284 ff.; Von Scala, Histor. Zeitschr. 108, 1912, p. 9; 
W. Brandenstein, ZNF. 11, 1935, p. 72. 

4 “Auf nahe Beziehungen zu den Kafti [Cretans] 
weist hin dass in einer Liste von Kaftunamen, die 
ein igyptischer Schreiber auf einer Holztafel verzeich- 
net hat, ein Name Akasen vorkommt, der dem des 
Philisterkénigs Akis (LXX ’Ayxots) von Gat (Sam. 1, 
21, 11) zur Zeit Davids und dem des Ikausu von 
Aqqgaron zur Zeit Assarhaddons und Assurbanipals 
entspricht (Spiegelberg, Z. f. Ass. 8, p. 384; cf. W. M. 
Miiller, ibid. 9, pp. 391 ff.).”” Ed. Meyer, GdA.? 2, 1, 
p. 560. See also Fimmen, Die kretisch-mykenische Kul- 
tur, p. 194; Bossert, Mitteil. der altorient. Gesell. 4, 
1929, p. 284 f. 
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in Askalon and Asdod in the seventh and eighth centuries B.c. (cf. the passages in D. D. 
Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria 1, 779, 801; 2, 239, 240, 876; there also Ikausu, 
Padi). Now, Bossert (OLZ. 1931, p. 307), in his study of a disease conjuration in Cretan 
(Kftyw) language and Egyptian writing, dealing with the word minti, connects this and 
the Philistine Mitinti with the Pre-Hellenic -v@0- suffix, which is in my opinion an Illyrian 
element, as I hope to demonstrate soon.” 

Padi is a personal name which is found several times in Assyrian texts. It is, among 
others, the name of the king of Ekron (Amgarruna), whom Sennacherib (705-681) freed 
from captivity in Jerusalem in the year 701 and re-established on his throne. His successor 
was Akhis—’Ayxions (see above). It is very likely that this Padé is a Philistine name.” 
This name is identified by Bossert (Mitteil. der altor. Gesell. 4, 1929, pp. 274 ff.) with the 
pati which he reads on a Cretan name-list and on a Cypriote cylinder, both in linear 
Minoan writing, applying to these texts the values of the Cypriote syllabic writing. This 
Padi has been connected with the Indo-Aryan pdti-s “master,” and it has been thought 
that it was one of the Indo-Aryan elements which have been recently discovered in the 
languages of Asia Minor. But this hypothesis cannot be maintained, it seems to me, if we 
accept Bossert’s connection with the Cretan pati, for the presence of Indo-Aryan elements 
in Crete seems really somewhat fantastic. On the contrary, I can see no difficulty whatever, 
if we admit the Illyrian hypothesis: Illyrian changes 5 to a, as we have seen, and pati is 
then the correct correspondence of Goth. faps, Gr. réois, Lith. patis, Indo-Aryan pdti-s, 
Lat. potis (est). I will remark in passing that the passage 5>d is not Greek (nor Latin), 
and that padt or pati cannot, therefore, be Greek, if the relation with Indo-European 


*péti-s must be maintained. Cf. also Sapir, JAOS. 56, 1936, p. 279, n. 23." 


4a On this text see also Hall, Aegean Archaeology, 
1915, p. 230; Brandenstein, Festschrift Hirt i, pp. 33 
ff.; J. Friedrich, Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmiler, 
1932, pp. 145 ff.; A. H. Sayce, “The Home of the 
Keftiu,” JHS. 51, 1931, pp. 286 ff.; G. A. Wain- 
wright, “Keftiu,’ JEA. 17, 1931, p. 29: E. Spann- 
Rheinisch, Anthropos, 25, 1930, pp. 1003 ff. (rather 
fantastic); Bossert, “SantaS und Kupapa,” MAOG. 
6, 3, pp. 5 ff.; 86; Kretschmer, Glotta 22, 1933-34, pp. 
198 ff.; A. W. Persson, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 
1930, Progr. 3, pp. 24 ff. (who connects the language 
with Albanian, “‘Altillyrisch” and Messapian; see 
also pp. 27 ff. on Kpévos); G. A. Wainwright, op. cit. 
pp. 27 ff. (if his reading Sandokos pp. 28 ff. is right, 
we have here a name with the well-known Illyrian 
suffix —oko-; see note 28).—The word piva ‘to drink” 
(A. Persson, E. Spann-Rheinisch) certainly looks Indo- 
European. 

15 See for the moment Kretschmer, Einleitung, pp. 
293; 402 ff.; Glotta 14, pp. 106 ff.; 28, p. 115; Krahe, 
Die alten Balkanillyr. geogr. Namen, pp. 51 ff.; Bran- 
denstein, ZNF. 11, 1935, pp. 69 f.; Blumental, ibid. 
13, 1938, pp. 254 ff. The stems of the -vfos- names are 
in several cases clearly Indo-European, and indicate a 
language of the centum-type. 

16 Cf. Bossert, p. 277: “Padi ist also ein bei den 
Philistern gebriiuchlicher Name. Dass er der Phi- 


listiiischen Sprache angehért, ist wahrscheinlich, weil 
sich die Kénigsfamilie seiner bedient, weil sein Ver- 
breitungsgebiet mit dem der verschiedenen Philister- 
vilker zusammenfillt und weil der Nachfolger Padis 
auf den Throne von Ekron, Ikausu (about 681-669), 
einen geradezu typischen Philisternamen fiihrt. Bran- 
denstein (Hirt-Festschrift, ii, p. 41) says that padé is a 
**Philistertitel.”’ Bossert, who seems to be Branden- 
stein’s source, says nothing of the kind, although, of 
course, it is not at all impossible. In this case, we 
could perhaps recall the fact that the name of the 
Illyrian queen, Teufa or Teutana, seems simply to be 
the Illyrian name for “queen” (Krahe, Glofia 17, p. 93 
f.; IF. 47, p. 327). I owe the information ‘about Bos- 
sert’s work to the kindness of Prof. Albrecht Goetze, 
of Yale University, whom I wish to thank here most 
cordially for his help. Cf. also Budimir, Rev. internat. 
des Etudes Balkan. 3, 1936, p. 200. 

168 “There is no reason to derive Philistine padi 
from an Indic source. The word is, of course, common 
IE property (cf. Greek méo.s <*pétsis < pétis; hith. 
-pati-s, -pats;) and is more likely than not to be a 
native word. It shares with *argaz two phonetic 
changes posited in the text for Philistine: TE. o > Phi- 
listine a; and voicing (or becoming unvoiced lenis) of 
IE medial 7, t, k, to Philistine }, d, g.” 
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Ed. Meyer (GdA.?, I°, 2, p. 800) in this connection also compares the name of the Titan 
(“ganz isoliert’”’) with Japhet, in the Septuagint (Genesis 9, 27; 10, 
he observes further that it occurs in a Cilician list of goods in Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. 
“Adava. The Biblical Iaphet is, according to some scholars, the representative of the 
Philistines. I have pointed out in a paper presented at the Linguistic Congress of Brussels 
the great importance of the Illyrian element in Greek mythology. 

In his work, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstémme, Halle, 1906, p. 220 f., Ed. Meyer 
writes: “Neben Sem. Israel und Kanaan muss auch Japhet ein reales Volk sein [. . .] 
Andererseits kann Iaphet von dem griechischen Titanen Iapetos,dem Vater des Prometheus, 
unmdglich getrennt werden, da dieser Name sicher nicht griechisch und eben nichts weiter 
als ein Name ist, den die Ueberlieferung bewahrt und fiir die Géttergenealogie verwendet 
hat—irgend eine Sage von Japetos gibt es nicht. Ein Name, der sich bei Griechen und 
Hebriiern findet, fiihrt eben wieder auf die zwischenliegenden maritimen Gebiete, die Inseln 
und Siidwestkiisten Kleinasiens. —Ist diese Deutung richtig, so ist Japhet zwar nicht direkt 
Philister, wie Wellhausen vermutet hat, dem ich friiher gefolgt bin; wohl aber sind die Phi- 
lister mit Japhet begriffen, und der Segen denkt in erster Linie an sie. Er nimmt dann die 
durch David geschaffene Abgrenzung zwischen Israeliten und Philistern als gegeben hin,” 
etc. In his Geschichte des Altertums® 2, p. 798, § 522, the same author expresses himself again 
on the subject: “Der Name Kafti ist wahrscheinlich identisch einerseits mit Kaptér, ander- 
seits [sic!] mit dem verschollenen Volksnamen Japhet, von dem die Hebraeische Sage als 
von einem weit ausgebreiteten Volk, das auch nach Palaestina gekommen ist, eine dunkle 
Kunde bewahrt hat. Bei den Griechen hat sich lediglich der Name Iapetos erhalten, als 
der eines uralten Dimonen (Titanen) und Gegners des Zeus, von dem man weiter keine 
Kunde besass.” 

Gundel (RE. s.v. Iapetos) writes on this subject: “Was der Name [Iapetos], der der vor- 
hellenischen Spracheepoche und Religion angehGrt, -ursprunglich bedeutet hat, liszt sich 
nicht mit der Gewissheit angeben [. . .]. Dagegen sucht E. Meyer, Gd.A.?, I°, 2, p. 702, aus 
dem Worte den Bestand Kaft, den alten igyptischen Namen der Insel Kreta, festzustellen; 
danach wiirde urspriinglich der Name eines Inselvolkes dahinter stecken, das friihzeitig 
mit den semitischen Vélkern in Beziehungen stand. ... Wahrscheinlich steckt in dem 
biblischen Iaphet dieser Name, den die Israeliten als einen Stammvater der Nord- und 
Westviélker aus deren Sagen entnommen haben werden. . . . Sicher ist nur, dass [lapetos] in 
der friiheren griechischen Religion eine besondere Bedeutung gehabt haben muss. Er gehiért 
zu den alten Titanengottheiten, die vor der olympischen Gétterdynastie als Schépfer der 
Menschen und Gitter galten (Hom. Hymn. auf Apoll. 335).” 

It is clear and has been hinted at by other scholars, that the Titans, to which ’Iazerés"* 


17 The identity of the Greek ’Iarerés and the neben Kronos, dem der Gitter, namhaft gemacht 


Hebrew Japhet is also admitted by several other schol- 
ars, e.g. Welcker, Buttmann, Schoemann, H. Lewy 
and Weizsiicker, although all of them (with the ex- 
ception of the last) consider the Greek name to be 
Semitic (see RE. s.v., col. 722 and Roscher Myth. 
Lex. s.v., 56). But Welcker (Griech. Gétterlehre, p. 
744), remarks correctly: “Andere Gitter bedingen 
auch ein anderes Menschengeschlecht, darum musste 
auch Iapetos als Representant des friiheren Ordnung, 
eines abgelaufenen Weltalter, untergehen. Bedeutsam 
genug ist, dass nur er, der Stammvater der Menschen, 


wird.” And Weizsiicker (Roscher, Myth. Lez. s.v.) 
adds: “Bedeutsam ist aber auch, und spricht mit fiir 
die Richtigkeit von Welckers Auffassung, dass die 
Griechen schon friihzeitig durch eine abweichende 
Genealogie ihr Geschlecht statt auf Titanen vielmehr 
auf Zeus zuriickzufiihren bestrebt sind, S. Deukalion 
(Sp. 997, 26 ff.), Hes. frgm. 5, Goettling 24, Rzach, 
Apollod. i, 7, 3. Cf. also A. Dillman, Genesis, Edin- 
burgh, 1897 i, p. 318. 

18 According to Hesiod, Theog. 507, the Greek 
*Tamerés is the son of Uranos and Gaia, the husband of 
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belongs, represent the old, Pre-Greek inhabitants of Greece; the struggle and the victory of 
the new Olympian gods, coming from the North, is the symbol and, so to speak, the mytho- 
logical projection of the Greek invasion. The character of the old, of the bygone, of be- 
longing to a past world, stuck so strangely to the name of ’Iazerés, that it became proverbial, 
as we see in expressions like rpeoBirepos rév larerév. In comedy, decrepit old 
men are called ’Iazeroi (material in RE. s.v. at the end, and in Pape-Benseler s.v.). Cf. also 
Roscher Lexikon s.v. Titanen, col. 988, ll. 24 ff.: ““Gemeinsam ist den eigentlichen Titanen 
als Erdséhnen der Charakter des Uralt-Ehrwiirdigen”; W. R. Halliday in CAH. 2, p. 617: 
“Tt has been thought that the story of the dethronement of Kronos (the chief of the Titans) 
may reflect a religious change consequent upon secular conquest”;!® E. Wiist, RE. s.v. 
Titanes, 1937, 1496: “Die beste Deutung der T[itanen] sieht in ihnen die friihere Gétter- 
generation, die die einwandernden Griechen bei der Vorbevélkerung antrafen und die durch 
die Olympier verdriingt wurde,” etc., with full bibliography. 

Tiraves could perhaps be the name itself of this old, half-mythical, indigenous folk of 
Greece, whom I consider (as I indicated in a preceding paper) of Illyrian or Proto-Illyrian 
stock. The ending -aves is found only in the names of Illyrian peoples: ’A xapvaves, "Arwraves, 
Evdpuraves, ’AOapaves, "Evyxedaves, Ainaves, etc. (material e.g. in RIGI. 19, 1935, pp. 56, n. 3; 
57).2° The element ‘Iaz- of "Iaz-erés, on the other hand, can be found perhaps in the two 
well known Illyrian ethnic names of the Jap-odes and 'Iar-vyes, the endings of which can by 


no means be identified with each other and leave consequently free a stem Iap-. 
The god Kronos, the king-god of the “Titanic” era, and a Titan himself, was considered 
in old legends as the father of Marnas, the national god of Gaza, who was identified with 


the Ocean nymph Klymene (or of Asia, Asopis, An- 
chiale or Thornax, according to other sources) and 
the father of Atlas, Menoitios, Prometheus and Epi- 
metheus (of these, at least Atlas seems to have an II- 
lyrian name). He is the only Titan mentioned by 
Homer with Kronos in the Iliad (8, 479). All these 
facts give an idea of the great rdle he once played in 
Pre-Greek mythology. Iaphet in the Biblical folk-table 
(Genesis 10, 2-5) is the representative of the Northern 
and Western folk (a part of them dwell on the islands, 
Gen. 10, 5). Most of these were Indo-Europeans, in 
speech at least: cf. Dillmann, Genesis, i, p. 320; Eiss- 
feldt, RE. s.v. Philister, col. 2392; Dhorme, “Les 
peuples issus de Japhet d’aprés le chap. X de la Ge- 
nése,” Syria 13, 1932, pp. 28 ff. (according to him, at 
least the Gomér=Cimmerians, Maday =Medians, 
Yawan =Ionians, Méshéc =Mustu =Mocxor, ASkenaz 
=Scythians, Riphath, Rédanim =Rhodians [Greeks] 
are Indo-Europeans; for the others the same is likely. 
Of course, the Philistines are mentioned as descend- 
ing from Ham in Genesis 10, 14; but this mention is 
an interpolated gloss, according to Macalister, Philis- 
tines, p. 5). 

19 The words of Tacitus, Hist. 5, 2 (quoted in full 
above) seem also to connect the change of people in 
Crete with a change of gods (qué tempestate Saturnus 
[ =Kpédvos] vi Iovis pulsus cesserit regnis). 

20 The similarity between Tiraves and ’Axapvaves, 


the Cretan Zeus, Kpnrayergs: see Abel, Géographie de la Palestine i, p. 263.2% 


"Adapaves, "Arwraves, etc. has been noticed by Kretsch- 
mer, Glotia 14, 1925, p. 310, who writes: “So ergibt 
sich die Méglichkeit, dass die Titanen die Lichtgitter 
[note 1] oder auch schlechthin die Gétter der vor- 
griechischen Bevélkerung waren [...].” This Pre- 
Greek population is the “protoindogermanische 
Schicht” which he identified with the Pelasgians in the 
same article, p. 308, and about which he wrote later 
(Glotta 27, 1939, p. 2): “Ich habe wiederholt (Gl[otta] 
14, p. 308; 24, 1935, pp. 35 ff.) Bertihrungen dieser 
Schicht mit dem Illyrischen festgestellt.” 

2 A. W. Persson (Uppsala Uniwersitets Arsskrift 
1930, Progr. 3, pp. 27 ff.) reads the name Kpévos in the 
ku-ro-ro-no of a steatite vase from Palaikastro. There 
is no doubt that Kpévos, a god closely connected with 
the island of Crete (cf. the story of the KopiSavres 
with the Illyrian suffix -ant-!) was a god, or even the 
chief god of the island; cf. especially Pohlenz, RE. s.v. 
Kronos, 1986 ff.; NJ. 37, 1916, pp. 549 ff. (especially 
pp. 588 ff.); Eitrem, Festskrift H. Falk, p. 149; 
Wilamowitz, Kronos und die Titanen, SPAW., 1929, 
pp. 35 ff. In the words of Tacitus, Hist. 5, 2 (Iudaeos 
Cretad insula novissima Libyae insedisse memorant, qua 
tempestate Saturnus vi Iovis pulsus cesserit regnis) —an 
echo is perhaps preserved of an ancient connection of 
Kpévos (=Saturnus) with the Philistines who, starting 
from Crete, conquered Palestine. 
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Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel?, 1912, p. 52, and more recently, Borée, Die alten 
Ortsnamen Palédstinas, 1930, pp. 112 ff., observe that many of the place-names in Palestine 
are not Semitic; whether some of them may be Illyrian or not, remains an open question. 

Only three words of the Philistine language are known, as far as I know (apart from 
Iaphet and from the personal [?] names Padé and Akis): these are s°’rdntm (with the Hebrew 
plural), *kauba‘- and *argaz. 

About s’rdnim,” Sapir, JAOS. 56, 1936, p. 279, n. 23, writes thus: “TI refer particularly 
to Hebrew (<Philistine) s’rdnim, construct state sarn-é ‘lords’ (of Philistines only), whose 
s- (sémek) points to earlier ts-: tsarn- ‘lord,’ cf. Greek (pre-Greek) ripavvos, Etruscan (loan- 
word?) turan ‘lady.’ This group of words is generally taken to be pre-IE but we are begin- 
ning to see more clearly that, quite aside from Achaean and from Hittite-Luwian, IE dia- 
lects were spoken in the Anatolian-Aegean area at a very early time. In another connection 
I hope to show that turan- is a pre-Greek but IE term for ‘lord,’ ‘despot,’ and that Philistine 
belongs to that as yet ill-defined group of IE ‘pre-Greek’ dialects in which this word was at 
home.” Unfortunately, I do not think that Sapir ever published his views on this word 
(at least, not that I know). All this leads us, however, to the Aegean basin. I would remark, 
in any case, that, if we abstract the Hebrew ending -im, we isolate a suffix -an-, which 
different Indo-European languages present in nouns having the meaning “king,” “queen,” 
“princess,” “chief”: Gothic Diudans, Illyrian Teutana, Greek xoipavos (from *koryo-, Goth. 
harjis, German Heer “army,” cf. Old Norse Herjann): see Specht, KZ. 60, 1933, pp. 130 
ff.; Neckel, ibidem, pp. 282 ff. As for me, I strongly suspect Greek xoipavos of being of 
Illyrian origin, with a for 5; for the Germanic and Illyrian words have surely IE -én-, not 
-dn- (Specht, p. 130), and therefore the Greek a cannot be old. Moreover, this stem *koryo- 
is found only in Greek personal names, and is no Greek word. In this way the difficulty 
which Specht (p. 130) finds in the identification of Greek xoipavos and Old Norse Herjann 
smoothly disappears.—See also Bork, AfO. 13, 1940, p. 228; Walde-Hofmann, Wb., s.v. 
dominus, with bibliography.”"* 

The word *kauba'- is the Philistine word for “helmet,” reconstructed by Sapir, JAOS. 
57, 1937, pp. 73 ff. (“Hebrew ‘helmet,’ a loanword,” etc.) on the basis of Hebrew kébd', 
q6bda' and of other Semitic words, all of which seem to derive from the same Philistine source: 
both the correspondence of the Hebrew k, q with an Indo-European (Greek or Hittite) 
and of Hebrew 6 with an Indo-European au are quite regular, says Sapir.” The etymology 
which he proposes (Hitt. kiépapi-s “hat,” “‘cap’”’*) is by no means contrary to my thesis, 
since it is now admitted by most scholars that Hittite is an Indo-European language of 
the centum-group, as is Illyrian, and that, therefore, this Hittite word can have existed in 
Illyrian as well. But I would rather, or more directly, connect with this Philistine *kauba* 
(IE *kipd-) the German Haube “cap,” “hood,” “helmet,’”** OHG hiba, which is, of 


however, gave it up later in favor of his trawanis or 
trawannis.” 


21The Egyptian etymology proposed by Eitan 
(Revue des études juives 82, 1926, pp. 223 ff.) for sarné 


(p’listim) is far from being convincing. 

218 Cuneiform Hittite kwirwanas (Forrer) is “ein 
Phantasieprodukt” (J. Friedrich, Hethitisch und 
“‘Kleinasiatische”’ Sprachen, p. 40 with bibl.). Likewise, 
the alleged Hieroglyphic Hittite kwirwanas does not 
exist. My friend I. Gelb wrote me (5-3-1943) : ““There 
is no kwirwanas in Hieroglyphic Hittite. This reading 
was first proposed by Meriggi (with xolpavos, etc.) who, 


22T cannot examine here what Sapir says about 
Hittite 2 and its correspondences, which would be out 
of place in this article. I have expressed in other papers 
my criticism of the so-called “laryngeal” theory, 
which, in my opinion, is far from being proved. 

23 The sense of the Hittite word is, however, doubt- 
ful; cf. Sturtevant, Hittite Glossary’, 1936, p. 83. 

*% The most frequent meaning of this word in 
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course, related with OHG houbit, Haupt, Eng. head, Goth. haubip, IE *kouputé- or 
*kauputé6- (and also with Lat. caput, but not so closely, because of the a instead of au); 
cf. Feist, Vgl. Wb. der got. Spr.*, p. 248, s.v. haubip; Kluge, Etym. Wb. der deutschen Sprache, 
pp. 205 ff. s.v. Haube and Haupt; Walde-Hofmann, Lat. etym. Wb., p. 163, s.v. caput; 
Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wb. der idg. Sprachen i, p. 347, s.v. gap-ut; p. 375, s.v. geubh-. This 
connection of the two Germanic words with the Philistine *kauba‘- seems the more interest- 
ing to me, as the very close parentship of Illyrian with Germanic has been demonstrated 
by other scholars (cf. chiefly Sommer, IF. 42, 1924, pp. 90-132; H. Krahe, IF. 47, 1929, 
pp. 321-328; Hirt-Festschrift ii, pp. 565-578), and can be considered as certain; indeed, 
Illyrian and Germanic can be considered as two dialects of the same language, and even 
more. 

As for *argaz “‘box of a cart,” “box,” “chest,” “casket,” “receptacle,” Sapir studied 
carefully this word in JAOS. 56, 1936, pp. 272 ff., Hebrew ’argéz, a Philistine word, and 
arrived at the conclusion (pp. 279 ff.) that it is a Philistine noun and at the same time an 
Indo-European one: he connects it with Lat. arca, arced, Arm. argel “‘obstacle,” Hititte ark- 
“to shut in,” “to ward off,” Gr. apxéw, etc.; Philistine argaz would be therefore, he says, a 
“Pre-Greek Anatolian-Aegean” word, identical with Gr. dpxos, “protection,” “remedy.” 
Philistine, therefore, according to Sapir, shows in the two words padi=écis and argaz= 
apxos, thesame passage IE J >Phil. 4 which he therefore posits as a Philistine phenomenon.” 

I may recall in this connection that another famous ancient folk, the Teucrians (Tei xpor), 
are most probably the same as the Tekray, one of the “sea-peoples” mentioned in the in- 
scription of Ramses III (see e.g. Miiller, Asien und Europa, pp. 362, 388). They settled 
north of the Philistines in Dor (Schachermeyr, EF., p. 46 f.). The fact that the Teucrians 
are so closely connected with the Troad, and that the other “peoples of the sea”’ seem to 
come from Illyria (see below), makes it very probable that the Teucrians also have the 
same origin (see also Kretschmer, Einleit., pp. 189 ff.; Ed. Meyer, GdA.? 2, 1, pp. 569, 574). 
The epic hero Teixpos settled at Salamis in Cyprus; this points to the fact that Teucrians 
also occupied that land, almost in front of Dor.” The barbarian, non-Greek character of the 


M.H.G. (according to Kluge, Etymol. Wb.) is <*dd\-viyt) and probably also Illyrian. Walde-Pok- 


“kriegerische Kopfbedeckung von Metall oder Leder.” 
(Grimm, Wb., s.v.); this meaning is also the basis of 
many proverbial expressions (see Grimm, 2, p. 563). 
Wieland uses Haube as a synonym of Helm (18, 60). 
Cf. also Pickelhaube “spiked helmet,” Sturmhaube 
“‘steel-cap,”” Blechhaube “‘morion.” Haube is even used 
metonymically for “warrior”: 

dem komen wol zwelf hundert 

hauben durch der wirde schaw 

zu hilf von dem von Mantaw (Suchenwirt). 

25 Tt is also possible that the Hebrew word pileges 
should be Philistine: it penetrated perhaps through the 
Aegean Proto-Illyrian substratum into Greek 
(radAaxis). It can be perhaps connected with OHG 
folo, German Fohlen, Engl. foal. Protogermanic *palon- 
(see Kluge s.v.; Boisacq s.v. waddaxis). The form 
which is the basis of wad\axis was perhaps something 
like *paln-ak-; the passage *-In- >*-ll- was Germanic 
(Streitberg, Urg., p. 140), Albanese (pel’e< *pélna 
“mare,” cf. Meyer, Alb. St. 3, 38), Greek (d\dvpL 


orny, Wb. 2, p. 7 gives another, likewise Indo-Euro- 
pean etymology of Greek mad\axis. Cf. also Bork, 
AfO. 13, 1940, p. 228 (who compares also Lat. 
paelex, pellex). 

26 Another point is worth mentioning concerning 
Cyprus. Bossert writes (p. 282): “Als im 5. Jahre 
Ramses XII, also um 1100, der Agypter Wen-Amon 
durch einen Sturm nach Cypern verschlagen wurde, 
herrschte kein KGnig, sondern die Fiirstin Heteb iiber 
die Insel, bzw. die Hafenstadt. Dieses fiir griechische 
Verhiltnisse unmiégliche Hervortreten der Frau im 
politischen wird nur dann verstindlich, wenn wir 
uns erinnern, was fiir eine bedeutende Rolle die Frau 
im kretischen Kulturkreise gespielt hat, dem die 
Philistervélker angehérten.”’ Now, exactly the same 
is the case with the Illyrians: during their great war 
against the Romans, the Illyrians were led by a 
queen, Teuta or Teutana (see RE. s.v. Teuta), and 
Skylax, 21 writes that the Liburnians, an Illyrian 
tribe, (see RE. Supplementband 5, 
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Homeric hero Tei xpos seems to be indicated by his preferred weapon, the bow (Iliad 8, 296 
ff.; 12, 363, 372 ff.; 13, 313 f., 15, 442 ff., 460; 23, 862 ff.), which is no proper Greek armor,”’ 
and perhaps also in some way by his quality as a “bastard,” vd0os (cf. chiefly Iliad 8, 284; 
12, 371 and Viirtheim, Teukros, p. 29 f.). The material on the hero Tei xpos and the Teucrians 
will be found in RE. s.v. Teukros and Teukroi and in the excellent pamphlet of J. J. G. 
Viirtheim, Teukros und die Teukrer, Rotterdam, 1913. 

Finally, I shall mention the interesting attempt of A. Blumenthal (ZNF. 1938, pp. 241 
ff.) to interpret two of the Eteocyprian inscriptions in the Cyprian syllabic writing (one 
of them, the bilingual of Amathus). The language, according to Blumenthal, is Indo- 
European: the third person of the verbs ends in -tz (nosott, kailipoti, munott, ekijanoti); the 
first person in -mi (pakimi); the acc. fem. sing. of the demonstrat. pronoun is tana, cf. Gr. 
rav, Skr. tém; ailo, alo, alio “‘and”’ is related to Lat. aliud, Gr. &ddos, &dd4, Engl. else, also; 
the conjunction “until” is ranu, cf. Gr. pa and vv, pavu; ktou is “eight,” cf. Gr. dxre, Skr. 
asta; vitile means “dowry,” from root *wedh- cf. Engl. wed, Greek éedva, etc. While all 
these elements are common Indo-European (kiou “8” points only to a centum language as 
Illyrian seems to have been), two words find a direct connection in Messapian, an Illyrian 
dialect. One is okoos(e) meaning “‘son”’: Ar(s)tovanazx-okos(e)** translates the Greek genitive 
’"Apiorwvaxros in patronymic function on the bilingual of Amathus: it consequently means 
“the son of Aristonax.”” Blumenthal cites for comparison Messapian kohiha “daughter,” 
where the h is merely graphical. The other word is ana in ana matori umiesai mukulai, cor- 
responding to unrpi ‘Tunrria ’Auvxdaia in the same bilingual; ana is used in Messapian for 
dedications, as it is here, whereas it never has this function in Greek (although Blumenthal 
seems to think so, for he translates ava pnrpi!). 

The last word, mukulai, a place-name, also seems to indicate something Illyrian, for it is 
transcribed M K L in Phoenician and “Ayuvxda in Greek. There is, consequently, a prothetic 
a-, the function of which —if it had any function at all—is not very clear: but we know that 
it is frequent in Illyrian place- and ethnical names (see Krahe, ZNF. 7, 1931, p. 11, and 
above). We find it also in Anatolian place-names, which I hold to be of Illyrian origin.” 


s.v. Illyrioi, col. 339 f.). That the population of Cyp- 
rus was composed of different peoples is attested by 
Herodotus 7, 90. 

27 See on this subject E. Bulanda, “Bogen und Pfeil 
bei den Vélkern des Altertums,” Vienna and Leipzig, 
Abh. des archéol.-epigr. Seminars der Univ. Wien, xv, 
N.F., If Heft 1913, pp. 68 ff.; Benveniste, Mél. 
Boisacq (=Ann. de V'Inst. de Philol. et d’Hist. Or. 
et Sl. 5, 1937), pp. 38 ff. In the Lusatian civilization, 
which is generally attributed to the Illyrians, the 
most frequent weapon is the bow; see Leopold, 
Enciclopedia italiana, s.v. Danubiane, civilita, p. 353. 

28 Kretschmer, Glotta 15, 1927, p. 168 (on KZ. 52, 
194-202), for his part connects Cyprian Astratono- 
koose with the Illyrian gentilicia like Ferualocus, 
Clangocus, Mariocus (Schulze, Lat. Eigenn., p. 41), 
formed with the suffix -oko-; see also W. Brandenstein, 
RE. s.v. Kypros, Sprache, Suppl. 6, col. 215. The 
“Eteocyprian” panamo could perhaps be compared 
with Illyrian Tedbrapos, “IuSpayos, Lubiama, 


etc. (on the stem pan-, see K. Kerényi, Glotia 22, 1933, 
pp. 31 ff.); on the presence of the Illyrian suffix -amo- 
in Crete, see Brandenstein, RE. Supplbd. 6, p. 202. 
See also note 11 above. 

29 Moreover, about 1200, the time when the “peo- 
ples of the sea” conquered Alasia and attacked Egypt, 
the culture of the island changed brusquely and thor- 
oughly: incineration, a Philistine and Indo-European 
rite, was substituted for inhumation: see C. L. Wool- 
ley, LAAA. 9, 1922, 50, who remarks: “‘after the great 
migrations of 1197, the whole Near East takes on a 
different aspect... . Carchemish takes on a new lease 
of life, and a Mycenaean civilization spreads over the 
whole of Syria. These Philistines introduced into 
South Syria a sub-Mycenaean culture, which at once 
invites comparison with Cyprus.” About Carchemish 
and Phoenicia, see pp. 51 f. See also Schaeffer, JdI. 52, 
1987, p. 156; Casson, Ancient Cyprus, London, 1939; 
D. Levi, CVA. Italia, fase. 8 (=Florence fase. 1); 
Picard, Journal des Savants, 1935, pp. 247 ff. 
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It may be worth noticing that of the “peoples of the sea,” mentioned in the Egyptian 
records, and of which the Philistines were by far the strongest and most important 
(see Schachermeyr, EF., pp. 44 ff.; Gétze, Kulturgeschichte, p. 18 f.; Macalister, pp. 22 
ff.), the Prst (Paleste), Thry (Tekray?), Trs, Skrs (Sikelés?), Srdn (Sardana?), Dynyw 
(Danawa), W's (Wasasa?), four are probably Illyrians: the Prst=Takaorivo; the Skrs 
=Sikelis, 2. xedoi (see on this point von Scala, Umrisse der dltesten Geschichte Europas, pp. 
49 f.; Krahe, Geographische Namen, p. 105); the Tkry=Teixpo; the Tr’=Tpaes <Tpwoes;*° 
perhaps also originally the Srdn (Zapé.avoi, from the town Lapses) and the Dynyw =Aavaoi, 
a name drawn from the name of the Danube, according to Kretschmer (Glotta 24, pp. 15 
ff., 28), possibly with the Illyrian suffix -awo- (see Krahe, Personenn. p. 150), and which 
passed later to the Greeks (cf. French, Norman, Lombard, etc.).*! Cf. also Schachermeyr 
EF. pp. 46 ff. Other probably Illyrian folk mentioned in Egyptian documents are the 
Lycians (Rk, Rwkw, [uki=Atxor) and the Dardanians (Drdny = Adpéavor),* perhaps also 
the Ms (Moesi= Mvooi?), the Krks (Ki\cxes?), and the Lwna (Iliuna, Ilunena, ’T\d-vpwi?), 
a name which has been read by others Ywn (’I4foves?) or (less likely) Mwn ( Maioves?). (Cf. 
W. M. Miller, Asien und Europa, 1893, pp. 370 ff.; Macalister, The Philistines, pp. 22 ff.; 
H. R. Hall, CAH. 2, p. 281; Wainwright, JEA. 25, 1939, pp. 148 ff.; Bilabel, Geschichte 
V orderasiens 1927, pp. 231 ff.). 

These peoples, most probably closely akin to the Philistines, began to push West and South 
much before the Philistines themselves: the Luki (Aico), the Sardana (Zapévavol) and the 
Danawa or Danauna (Aavaoi) are mentioned in the letters of Tell el-Amarna, about the year 
1370; in the years 1312 to 1246 B.c., under the reign of Ramses II, the Luki and the Sardana 
appear again, together with new peoples, the Dardanay (Drdny), the Masa (M5), the Iliuna 
or Yawana, the Pidasa (Pds), Ketkes and Kezeweden (Kdwdn); in1300 B.c., in the time 
of Merneptah, we find the Luki and the Sardana, in company with the Akhaiwés (’Axa- 


Foi?), the Tr (Tpaes?) and the Sikelés; between 1246 and 1239 B.c., here at last, in the eighth 


30] prefer this interpretation, never proposed be- Assyrian texts of the first millennium Ya-dnana, 


fore, of the Egyptian word T7r$ to the usual one Tursa 
=Tuponvoi (which is not accepted by all scholars, 
however). 

31 Of these, the Tekray and the Wasasa came from 
Crete, like the Philistines: see H. R. Hall, CAH. 2, 
p. 288. The Tedxpor, whom most scholars hold to be 
identical with the Tekray, migrated from Crete to 
Troy, according to Callinus and “many other” 
Greek authors (Strabo 13, 604: rois yap éx rns Kpnrns 
advypevors Tedxpors, ods rparos maptdwxe KadXivos x7h.; 
see on the whole subject J. J. G. Viirtheim, Teukros 
und Teukrer, pp. 4 ff.). The hero Teukros settled in 
Cyprus (Viirtheim, pp. 11 ff.). The archaeological rela- 
tions between Crete and Cyprus completely justify 
the ancient legends. 

The Wasasa have been connected with “Oatos or 
fatos in Crete. The Danawa, if they are the Aavafoi, 
came, of course, from the Greek mainland. They are 
also probably identical with the Danuna of Northern 
Syria, mentioned in Amarna letters (Bossert, p. 281 
f.). They also settled on Cyprus, which is called in 


“island (ya-) of the Danaans” (Luckenbill, Zeitschr. f. 
Assyriol. 28, 1914, pp. 92 ff.). Cf. also Cauer, Grund- 
atige der Homerkrit. 2, p. 220 f. A close ethnographical 
connection between the “peoples of the sea,” and par- 
ticularly between the Paleste, the Tekray and the 
Danawa cannot be denied (Bossert, p. 279 f.). This 
points to a common origin. Cyprus was also colonized 
by the Cretans in the Minoan age; see Macalister, p. 
18; Hall, CAH. 2, p. 286. 

The archaeological connections Troy 
(where we find Teucrians and Dardanians) on one 
side, Illyria and Macedonia on the other, are well 
known. In any case, some good bibliographical indica- 
tions may be found in A. Gétze, Kulturgeschichte des 
Alten Orients (Handbuch of Iwan Miiller, 3, 1, 3, 
Munich 1938), p. 186, n. 1; 188; Fr. Geyer, Makedon- 
ten, p. 20. 

33 The usual connection of this name with “[\wy is 
not possible, because “I\voy surely had a digamma in 
Homer (¢idvwv) and the Egyptian form has no initial 
w. 
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year of Pharaoh Ramses III, the biggest invasion of all,** guided by the Philistines, took 
place (a useful survey may be found in Macalister, p. 24 and in Bilabel, p. 235). All of these 
peoples are probably more or less cognate with each other, and the Philistines are men- 
tioned only in the last group. I hope to examine the whole problem of these ethnic names 
in connection with other questions, in another paper. 

The presence, at least, of Illyrian elements in the “Aegean migration” is admitted by 
Schachermeyr, (EF., pp. 29 n. 1, 50: “so muss man als wahrscheinlich annehmen, dass 
genommen haben”’). I wish to point out the fact that Schachermeyr is not a linguist, and 
that he is consequently not in a position to give excessive value to linguistic arguments; his 
whole book is based much more upon archaeological and historical than linguistic facts. 
His hypothesis is, of course, different from that which I have defended in my preceding 
paper (although there is no contradiction at all between the two); but with the one, as well 
as with the other, the Illyrian nationality of the Philistines is made very likely.* The Philis- 
tines are an Indo-European folk, coming from Crete, but not indigenous in Crete, accord- 
ing to the same author (p. 45 f.). They belong to the Thraco-Phrygian group (Troy VII, 2), 
according to W. Brandenstein (RE. Suppl. 6, s.v. Kleinasiatische Ursprachen, p. 179). He 


considers as self-evident the equation Egyptian Tekray=Greek Tei xpot. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


% The statement of Winckler, Altorient. Forsch. 1, 
1893, p. 458, is still worth reading, I think: “Der 
Angriff gegen Aegypten, den Merenptah [sic] im 13. 
Jahrhundert zuriickwies, bedeutet ihren [dieser Vél- 
ker] letzten grossen vorstoss, die Hochflut der ganzen 
Bewegung . . . Dass die Philister ein Teil jener Viélker 
waren, der einzige (?), dem es gelang, sich im baby- 
lonisch-iigyptischen Machtbereich festzusetzen, ist 
jetzt wol allgemein angenommen.” Instead of Meren- 
ptah we must, of course, read Ramses III. 

35 Cf. also what Goetze (Kulturgeschichte des alten 
Orient 3, 1, p. 186, n. 1) says about the “Aegean 
migration,” of which the Philistines were the most 
important element: “Fiir eine Nord-Siid Bewegung 
in der fraglichen Zeit gibt es mehrere starke Indizien: 
einmal das Auftreten von Riefenkeramik [sic] in 
Vardaroftsa (s.v. Childe, Mannus, Erg.-Bd. 6, 1928, 
pp. 236-9). Dann die Buckelkeramik in Troja VII b 
(Katalog 3565-3647). Beide Keramiken fiihren auf die 
Lausitzische Kultur ziiruck (vgl. RV. 7, 1926, pp. 
251-58). Als deren Trier pflegen die Prihistoriker 
die Illyrer anzusehen. Auch die Historiker (Ed. 
Meyer, GdA. 1, 2, p. 567; Fr. Schachermeyr, EF, 1929, 
p. 28 f.) glauben, gerade dieses Volk in den Ausgangs- 
punkt der grossen Bewegung stellen zu kénnen.” Cf. 
also Festschrift Hirt i, p. 43. 

The Muska, another important people of the Ae- 
gean migration, have been identified with the Mysians 
(Mvgol) or Moesians (Moesi), south of the Danube, in 
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modern Servia and Bulgaria (Goetze, op. cit. p. 187, 
with n. 8). 

In the revision of this paper I am indebted to a num- 
ber of scholars for most useful advice and biographical 
suggestions, but especially to my respected friend and 
Professor, Dr. George L. Della Vida of the University 
of Pennsylvania, formerly of Rome. My thanks are a 
poor compensation for all I owe to him. 

In the transcription of the Egyptian names I re- 
ceived invaluable help from Professor W. F. Edgerton 
and J. A. Wilson, of the University of Chicago. 

I had already sent this article to the editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, and it had al- 
ready been accepted and prepared for printing, when 
I discovered the article of F. Bork, Philistéische 
Namen und Vokabeln, AFO. 18, 1940, pp. 226 ff. I 
found, however, nothing to change in my paper after 
the reading of Bork’s article. With quite insufficient 
proofs, as it seems to me, he holds the Philistines to 
have been neither Indo-Europeans nor Semites, but 
“Caucasians.” The work of Beer, Die Bedeutung des 
Ariertums fiir die israelitisch-jiidische Kultur, Heidel- 
berg, 1922, was known to me only through the review 
of Baumgartner, Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1922, 
pp. 390 ff. Harit Krishna’s article, “Vedic India and 
Minoan Men” (Studia indo-iranica, Ehrengabe fiir 
W. Geiger, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 177 ff. seemed rather 
fantastic to me. 


NUMIDIAN HORSEMEN ON CANOSA VASES 


M. ROSTOVTZEFF 
PLATES XI-XII 


HAVE mentioned several times (AJA. xlvii, p. 178, n. 8; p. 186, n. 30) the peculiar 

appliqué plaques of the polychrome Canosa vases, especially the well-known askoi, and 

I have quoted the opinion of Bienkowski, according to which these plaques adorned 
with high-relief figures or groups of figures of mythological or military character (the last 
showing scenes of battle), must be regarded as reflections or copies of groups or figures 
which were originally parts of monumental terracotta friezes of grave monuments or 
temples. In his publication and study of these terracotta plaques, Bienkowski made an 
attempt to group together two sets of plaques derived in his opinion from two different 
sculptural friezes: one set showing scenes of battle between barbarians and South Italians, 
now mostly in the Louvre, another—the above-mentioned Metropolitan plaques—repro- 
ducing scenes of battle between warriors armed in the Greek fashion and represented in the 
Greek classical style. I am not concerned about the second set. It deserves a more careful 
study than that, however detailed, devoted to it by Bienkowski. I may note in passing that 
the Metropolitan groups were certainly made under the direct or indirect influence of the 
paintings and sculptures which represented Alexandri proelia cum Dareio (Pliny, NH. 
Xxxv, 110). It is well known that these artistic reproductions of the late fourth century were 
very popular with the South Italian vase-painters of the third century B.c.' and the artisans 
of Italy in general later. The Metropolitan groups may be assigned for this and other 
reasons to the middle of the third century B.c. 

Perhaps more interesting and certainly easier to interpret and to date are the plaques 
assigned by Bienkowski to the first set, those showing single figures of warriors on foot or on 
horseback, dressed and armed in the classical fashion, who were probably grouped as pairs, 
with barbarians also on foot and on horseback. Two of these last are, one certainly and the 
other probably, Gauls fighting on foot;? the third, though described by Bienkowski as a 
Gaul on horseback, is certainly not a Celt.' Let me first describe this figure reproduced here 
(after Bienkowski; it was, of course, impossible to secure a photograph of this plaque) on 
pl. x1, fig. 1. The horseman is represented galloping full speed to the left, fleeing from his 
enemy. He is gravely wounded (note the hole in his back) and has fallen forward, his head 
resting on the neck of his horse, his legs hanging down. He and his horse are represented 
with minute realism. The head of the man shows a “profil energique” (Bienkowski). The 
nose is long and straight, he has a short, pointed, artistically curled beard. His thick hair is 
skilfully arranged in artificial curls. A diadem is seen on his forehead. His dress is plain: a 
short tunic, fringed below, without belt, bare legs, and probably soft, high shoes. He wears 
a sword suspended from a baldric and holds in his left hand a small, apparently round 
shield. His horse is a small, but strong and swift animal, with a head completely different 
from those of Greek horses, and very similar—as is also the dry, lean, muscular body —to 


1See H. Heydemann, “‘Alexander der Grosse und ences). 
Dareios-Kodomannos,” Hall. Winkelmannspr. viii, 2 P. Bienkowski, Les Celtes, etc., figs. 185a-135b 
1883; H. Fuhrmann, Philozenos von Eretria, 1933, pp. and 187a and b. 
88 ff. and 212 ff. (with excellent bibliographical refer- 3 Bienkowski, op. cit., fig. 131. 
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that of the Parthian horses. It is a steppe horse, represented in a thoroughly realistic fashion. 
It ought to be compared with the classical horses of the Metropolitan Apulian plaques 
(AJA. loc. cit.). It wears no bridle, nor is there any trace of a saddle. The enemy of the 
wounded barbarian may have been one of the helmeted warriors — probably South Italians — 
reproduced by Bienkowski, op. cit., figs. 132 and 133. 

The Louvre barbarian finds a striking parallel in the figure of an Apulian plaque of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London. During one of my last stays in London, I secured 
an excellent photograph of this plaque, which is reproduced here (pl. x1 fig. 2). Little is 
known about the plaque. Mr. Eric Maclagan kindly consulted the inventory of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum for me. According to it the plaque with some other similar ones was 
found in a tomb near Canosa and was acquired by the museum. It is 914 in. in height and 
814 in. in width. It was found broken into a number of pieces, which were pasted together. 
Some pieces are missing: one on the left side below the right arm, and several on the right 
side — fingers of the two hands, part of the neck of the horse, and its right foreleg. Like the 
other slightly curved Canosa plaques, the Victoria and Albert Museum plaque has a pro- 
truding base below and shows a round hole above this base (the technical meaning of such 
holes has been convincingly explained by P. Bienkowski, Neapolis 1, 1913, pp. 307 ff.). Like 
the plaque of the Louvre (see Bienkowski), it was originally painted and belonged to the 
decoration of one of the polychrome Canosa askoi. Whether or not the plaque has ever been 
published I do not know. 

The figure of the plaque, modeled in the round, represents a barbarian on horseback. 
Like the Louvre horseman, he flees full speed from his enemy. He is galloping to the right 
and turns his head back. His dress consists of a short tunic with short sleeves and ap- 
parently without a belt. His legs are bare. His weapons are lost: in his right hand he may 
have held a javelin, or a guiding rod; in his left hand, which is raised, perhaps a shield (or 
is he begging for mercy?). The damaged piece of clay on his right side is puzzling. Is it a 
part of his cloak hanging down, or a dagger? His horse is exactly like the horse of the Louvre 
figure. It has no bridle, only a collar on the neck, and no saddle, unless we so interpret a 
piece of cloth or skin, hanging down on his right side (which may be a part of his cloak), 
to which a round bag or a water gourd is attached. The head of the horseman (Pl. xu, 
fig. 4) is almost exactly like that of the Louvre barbarian: strong profile (the nose is not 
straight, but snubbed), pointed (apparently not curled) beard, thick curled hair. There is 
no diadem. Apparently the Louvre horseman was a chieftain, the Victoria and Albert one a 
plain soldier. 

The ethnic identity of the two horsemen is easy to establish. Suffice it to compare their 
heads with portraits of Numidian kings of the late third to the first centuries B.c., as they 
appear on their coins: Masinissa, Micipsa and Juba I. Similar are the heads of Syphax: the 
same curled hair and pointed beard, the sample profile.* This peculiar hairdress of the Nu- 
midians is well attested in our literary evidence. It is described, for example, by Strabo 
(xvii, 3, 7, p. 828) as typical for Mauretanians and Numidians: xaddwmifovrat 5’ duws xouns 


‘For the coins with portraits of the Numidian 
kings of the third to first centuries B.c. see L. Miiller, 
Numismatique de Pancienne Afrique iii, p. 17 f., nos. 
19-36; p. 32, nos. 37-42; p. 42, nos. 50-53, and p. 90, 
nos. 2-4 (line reproductions); J. Babelon, Catalogue 
de la collection de Luynes iv, 1936, nos. 3912 ff. and 
$983 ff. (reproductions from photographs). I cannot 


discuss the controversial attributions of these coins to 
the various Numidian kings. It is certain that their 
classification by E. Babelon (RevNum. 1883, pp. 393 
ff.) is preferable to that of Miiller. Cf. B. V. Head, 
HN. 1911, pp. 884 ff. The most important coins of 
this series are reproduced on pl. xu, figs. 5-10. 
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Kal kal xpvoodopia cunter re Kal Te Gy ldots 

I may add that, though the leading traits of the hairdress as described by Strabo and 
represented on Numidian coins and the Canosa terracottas are characteristic of the African 
race in general, there are, nevertheless, several varieties of it. That of the Canosa plaques 
and of the early kings of Numidia is one of them, and has several peculiarities which never 
occur elsewhere. Quite different is the Cyrenaean variety of the same hairdress (hanging 
curls) which we know well from coins and sculptures representing Libya. Different again 
is the hairdress of the Mauretanian cavalrymen of Lusius Quietus, as represented on the 
column of Trajan.5 

The analysis of the heads of the Canosa horsemen and especially of the hairdress shows 
that the horsemen are certainly Africans, more precisely, Numidians. This identification 
is supported by a study of their general appearance, their dress and weapons, the type of 
their horses, their way of fighting. These peculiarities of the Numidian horsemen have 
often been described by ancient authors of various times who had many opportunities of 
observing them. Most important are the descriptions which go back to the times of the 
Punic Wars, repeated from earlier sources by Livy, and the detailed account of the Nu- 
midian mode of life by Strabo (going back probably to his Hellenistic source). Though these 
descriptions have often been discussed by modern historians, I may quote them here once 
again. They read as if they were written with the intention of illustrating the little monu- 
ments here studied. Speaking of the Mauretanians, Strabo (xvii, 3, 7, p. 828) says: uaxovrat 
5’ 7d xpwpevor Tots Kal yuuvois. After pointing 
out that the Mauretanians do not differ in their customs and habits from the Western 
Numidians and the Libyans in general, Strabo proceeds: puxpois xpdopevor, 5e 
kal ebredéow, Sor’ ard paBdiov EbAWa Tpixwa, ad’ dv 6 puTip 
a&fworoi rrarbonpor xit aves, Os pny, Sopa xal rpodwpdxvov. Several traits in this 
comprehensive description coincide with those prominent in our figurines: the type of the 
horses, the use of collars, primitive reins, or no reins used to guide them, the small shield, 
the loose chitons. 

Still more vivid is the description by Livy (35, 11, 7 ff.) of the 800 Numidian horsemen 
who were fighting in 193 B.c. against the Ligurians, in the capacity of Roman auzilia: 
nthil primo adspectu contemptius: equi hominesque paululi et graciles, discinctus et inermis 
eques, praeterquam quod iacula secum portat, equi sine frenis, deformis tpse cursus rigida 
cervice et extento capite currentium. No better illustration of the men and horses of our plaques 
could be given. Note especially the fine description of the running horses, so utterly dif- 
ferent from the trained horses of the Greeks and Italians. Note the deformis cursus, the 
rigida cervix, the extentum caput. 


5 On the Libyan hairdress in general, see O. Bates, _Ixiv, pl. xtrv-v; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Die Trajans- 


The Eastern Iibyans, 1914 (passim). For the Numidian 
variant of it, S. Gsell, Hist. de P Afr. vi, 1929, p. 18. 
Cyrenaean hairdress: F. Cumont, “Tete de marbre 
figurant la Libye,’’ MonPiot, 32, 1932, pp. 1 ff., and 
pl. rv; cf. my Soc. and Econ. Hist. of the Hellenistic 
World, pl. xcv1. The Mauretanians of Lusius Quietus, 
R. Cagnat, L’armée rom. d Afr.?, p. 268 and plate; C. 
Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Traianssiule, Tafelb. i, no. 


sdule, 1926, pl. 30. Cf. the Ethiopians or Nubians as 
represented on the arch of Constantine in Rome. See 
H. P. L’Orange, ““Maurische Auxilien im Fries des 
Konstantinbogen,” Symbolae Osloenses xiii, 1934, pp. 
105 ff. and H. P. L’Orange and A. von Gerkan, Der 
Spdtantike Bildschmuck des Konstantinbogen, 1939, pp. 
45 ff. 
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There is no use of piling up other descriptions of Numidian horsemen by various ancient 
writers of various dates. It will suffice in conclusion to quote the masterly summary of them 
given by St. Gsell (Hist. de l’ Afr. ii, 1921, pp. 363 ff.): “ils montaient 4 cru des bétes petites 
et maigres, qui ne payaient pas de mine, mais qui etaient rapides, trés sfres de pied, dociles 
au point de se laisser conduire sans mors ni bride, avec une simple baguette, aussi sobres 
et infatigables que leurs maitres. . .. Comme les fantassins indigénes ils (the Numidian 
horsemen) n’avaient pour armes qu’un petit bouclier rond en cuir, quelques javelots courts 
et un poignard.” 

Their mode of fighting, similar in many respects to that of the Parthians, is described 
many times. Let me again quote the summary of ancient descriptions given by Gsell (loc. 
cit.): ““Dans les batailles, leur manoeuvre fut toujours le méme. . . . Ils se precipitaient de 
tous cétés vers les énnemis, au galop de charge, poussant des clameurs furieuses, lancant 
des multitudes des traits. Ils évitaient le choc: si les autres tenaient bon, ils se dispersaient, 
retournaient en arriére pour prendre le champ, puis reeommengaient avec autant d’ardeur, 
tourbillon de guépes qui harcelaient l’adversaire.”’ This is exactly what is represented on 
our plaques. The artist who made them has without doubt observed the Numidians closely 
and reproduced with accuracy their general aspect and their peculiar way of fighting.® 

The sculptors of Canosa were not the only artists of the third century B.c. who repre- 
sented the Numidian horsemen of their own time. Their colleagues of Numidia, in the serv- 
ice of the Numidian kings, did the same. There is no greater contrast than the conventional 
representation of trained horses on the reverses of early Numidian coins borrowed from 
the coins of Carthage and the figure of the Numidian horsemen on the reverses of some coins 
of Syphax (pl. xu, figs. 7, 10). The galloping horse and the man on its back on these last 
coins are represented in the same style and with the same vigorous realism as on the plaques 
of Canosa: note the extentum caput and rigida cervix of the horses, the way of representing 
the gallop, the bearded (?) heads, the bare legs, the loose tunic and the cloak or skin of the 
horsemen.’ 

It is very probable, therefore, that the two plaques of Canosa studied above represent 
Numidian horsemen. The figures of these horsemen were copied probably from a monu- 
mental frieze which represented a battle in which the most conspicuous and picturesque 
enemies of the victors were Numidian horsemen and perhaps Gauls. The Canosa plaques 
and their originals, the monumental friezes, are not exactly dated, but the vases of which 
they formed one part of the decoration, the polychrome painted askoi of Canosa, cannot 
be assigned to a period earlier than the middle of the third century B.c. and many of them, 
according to the finds made in graves where specimens of them were found, must be dated 
still later. There is general agreement among modern scholars that the latest date for the 
painted askot is the early second century B.c. The battle, or battles, in which the Numidians 
and Gauls took part was, therefore, one of the battles fought in Italy in the second half of 


6 Cf. Windberg, art. on Numidians in RE. xvii, p. 
1350 f., who does not cite Gsell. 

7 The coin reproduced here, pl. xu, fig. 7, belongs 
to the collection of de Luynes; see J. Babelon, Catal. 
iv, 1936, no. 3983. It shows on the obverse an idealized 
and Hellenized diademed head of the king to the left, 
and on the reverse a Numidian horseman galloping 
to the left, as described above. Below the horseman a 
cartouche with the Phoenician inscription, Scyphax 
rex. Better preserved are the specimens of this coin 


reproduced by Miiller, op. cit. iii, p. 90 f., no. 2. More 
realistic are the portraits of the coins of the same king, 
Miiller, nos. 3 and 4 (our fig. 10), which show on the 
reverse the horseman galloping to the right. I was un- 
able to procure casts of these coins. A beautiful Nu- 
midian horse is represented on the reverse of the lead 
coins of Syphax’s successor, Vermina (my pl. xu, fig. 
9; Miiller, op. cit., p. 88, no. 1; J. Babelon, op. cit., 
no. 3985). The Punic inscription gives, according to 
Babelon, the name of the king: Vermina rez. 
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the third century sB.c. The only battles in which Numidians and Gauls took part as ad- 
versaries of the Italians were the battles of the Hannibalic War. It is well known that Hanni- 
bal’s cavalry consisted, in large part, of Numidian horsemen and that the Gauls of North 
Italy were allies of Hannibal and were enrolled in his army. South Italy and especially 
Apulia was for many years the theatre of the bitter war between Rome and Carthage. 
The battle of Cannae was fought in the neighborhood of Canusium. It must be noted that 
while many cities of South Italy deserted the Romans, Canusium never wavered in its 
allegiance to Rome. It is well known that the remnants of the army of Cannae found refuge 
behind the walls of Canusium and Venusium.? It is therefore, natural that several citizens 
of Canosa may have taken part in the many battles fought between Rome and Hannibal 
before and especially after Cannae. After Roman victory and the withdrawal of Hannibal, 
temples and graves with monumental terracotta friezes, commemorating the exploits of 
the Canusians, may have been built around Canusium. A happy chance may bestow on us 
fragments of such friezes comparable to those found at Pompeii and illustrated by Bienkow- 
ski. Meanwhile, we must be content with copies of some groups and single figures of those 
friezes used for adorning funerary vases of rich Canusians. 

If I am right, the sculptured plaques of Canosa must be ranked with the most important 
monuments of art of South Italy. They testify to the existence of a triumphal art in South 
Italy contemporary with the earliest representative of this type of art in Rome (the 
Esquiline grave).° They show that this art in South Italy followed the traditions of Greek 
art of pre-Alexandrian and Alexandrian times. It was, however, not a servile repetition or 
imitation of Greek art of the classical and early Hellenistic period. It shows life, vigor, in- 
vention, and creative power. While the composition of the battle scenes is traditional (pairs 
of fighters on foot or on horseback) and the treatment of the fighters, members of the Graeco- 
Italian family, is classical, with some attempts at ethnographic realism typical for Italy, 
the treatment of the barbarians is different: it is thoroughly realistic, based on observation 
and not on tradition, full of movement and of vigor. This tendency towards realism was 
not confined to Italy in the late third century B.c. and it was not born here. Long before, 
we notice the same tendency on the peripheries of the Hellenic world: in South Russia and 
in Asia Minor, under the influence of Oriental art, in Italy, as a natural development of 
Italian art. But in the third century, under the influence of Alexander’s conquests, it re- 
ceived a new impetus, both in the West and in the East (Pergamene art). It is not the pur- 
pose of this note, however, to study the development of triumphal art and of ethnographic 
realism. Suffice it to have shown that in any treatment of these problems the almost exactly 
dated Canosa plaques cannot and ought not be disregarded. 


Yate UNIVERSITY M. RostovTzEFF 
8 A detailed account of the réle of Canusians and in N. Jacobone, Canusium, 1925, pp. 40 ff. 


especially the activity of the rich Canusian woman, ® See M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, p. 364, fig. 
Busa, genere clara et divitiis (Liv. 22, 52), willbefound 568; E. Strong, CAH. ix, p. 825, vol. of pls. rv, 82, a. 


INFLECTION IN LINEAR CLASS B: 
1—DECLENSION 


ALICE E. KOBER 


HE purpose of this study is to find out whether enough evidence exists in the pub- 
lished documents of Linear Class B from Knossos to justify the attempt to set up, 
even if only partially, the paradigms of nouns. 

Certain assumptions must be made before the evidence can be analyzed in any logical 
way: 

1. that the language in question had inflection. The likelihood of this assumption was 
pointed out in AJA. 1945, pp. 145-151. 

2. that an inflected language must of necessity have paradigms of some kind. This is an 
obvious conclusion, based on the preceding assumption. 

3. that when inscriptions contain lists of words, each followed by an ideogram and a number, 
such words are nouns, or what passes for nouns in the language. This requires further clarifica- 
tion. A good half of the published inscriptions of Linear Class B consists of the kind of 
lists just described, often preceded by an initial statement or heading, and followed by a 
statement of the total sum of whatever objects are enumerated. In a good many instances 
such lists are long, even in the fragmentary state in which they have been preserved. The 
longest list, or rather, series of lists, appears in the so-called ‘““Man” inscription, PM. fig. 
686, named from the ideogram which follows each word in the list.1 Other lists of consider- 


able length appear in the “Woman” inscription, PM. fig. 689 and in fig. 687. There is no 
certain evidence that any of the words appearing in one of these lists is repeated in the same 
inscription.? It is obviously absurd to think that when, as in the “Man” inscription, there 
are 62 legible or partially legible words listed, these 62 words could be verbs or even adjec- 


1 The following abbreviations are used in this arti- 
cle: 

Altkr. J. Sundwall, ‘‘Altkretische Urkundenstudien,”’ 
in Acta Academiae Aboensis Humaniora x, 2, 1936. 

Ant. Crét. 1, 2, 3, 4. G. Maraghiannis, Antiquités 
Crétoises, Troisiéme Série, 1915? These are 
photographs of four inscriptions, published on 
plate xxxix. Nos. 1 and 2 are side by side, next to 
the photograph of the great “Man” inscription. 
No. 1 is transcribed as fig. 4 of this article; No. 3 
is underneath the first two (upside-down); No. 4 
is underneath the ““Man”’ inscription. 

Metr. Mus. Copies of the Cretan inscriptions at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York City. These 
are casts of the original inscriptions, and far 
more useful than the transcriptions of the same 
inscriptions which have been published. The au- 
thor owes a profound debt of gratitude to Miss 
Gisela M. A. Richter for her kind cooperation in 
making these available for study and analysis. 

M. Rechn. J. Sundwall, ““Minoische Rechnungsurkun- 


> 


den,” in Societas Fennica Commentationes Hum. 
Litt. iv, 4, 1982, pp. 1-10. The inscriptions men- 
tioned occur in figs. 4-9, divided into groups called 
A, B, C, D. 
PM. A.J. Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos iv 2, 
1935 (Macmillan & Co.). 
Signs of the Linear Class B syllabary wili be referred 
to by the numbers assigned to them in PM. fig. 666 
with the further distinctions suggested in AJA. 1944, 
p. 65, note 2. 

2 There is one possible exception to this statement. 
Sir Arthur Evans states explicitly in connection with 
the ““‘Woman” inscription, that one word recurs three 
times (PM. p. 707). The three words he considers 
identical occur in lines 8, 10 and 11. Each of these 
three-sign words certainly begins with the signs B 28, 
26. According to Evans, the last signs are also identi- 
cal. According to the cast of the inscription at the 
Metropolitan Museum (No. 13. 230. 4) the final signs 
seem rather to be B 59, B 41b and B 41a respectively. 
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tives. To assume that 62 actions or qualifying attributes could be ascribed to a given object, 
and that no two of the objects enumerated could be described in the same way, is consider- 
ably less probable than to assume that the words are nouns, and probably proper nouns 
of some kind, names of either persons or places. There is, as a matter of fact, general agree- 
ment among scholars that these words are nouns, although there is some difference of 
opinion as to the kind of nouns represented. Their exact nature does not concern us at this 
time. If, however, such words should be considered nouns in one long list, they must also 
be considered nouns in other long lists, and by analogy, they are also nouns in shorter lists, 
especially since the same words sometimes recur in different lists. 

4, that nouns appearing in the same list in any given inscription are all in the same case. 
Here again, this is the only logical assumption. 

5. that if nouns in the language were declined, a specific form in 
any given list is the form of the given case for whatever declension 
is represented by the noun in question. This is a corollary to the fore- 
going assumptions. 


AY AB line 
MM MB 
+¥ 
{SAE 
ik 
KT XE 


vy, 


Let us start then with a given inscription, specifically the 
“Woman” inscription (PM., p. 707, fig. 689). Exclusive of para- 
graph headings and summaries, there are 43 legible or partially 
legible words, each followed by the “woman” ideogram and nu- 
merals (and sometimes by words apparently meaning “boy” and 
“girl’’). 

The words so listed are nouns (Assumption 3) and are all in the 
same case (Assumption 4). Let us say this case is Case I by defi- 
nition. Careful examination shows that approximately a quarter 
of the words have one thing in common: they have the same final 
sign, B 7 (see fig. 1). 

These words seem to offer the most promising starting point 
for investigation. A closer examination shows that two of these 
words, and possibly three, have the same two final signs, B 2, 7. 
The frequency of the ending in this inscription encourages the 
idea that it belongs to a type of noun fairly frequent in Minoan. 
If so, it may be possible to find other nouns of this type in the 
same case, and perhaps even in other cases, although the total number of different sign 
groups (i.e., words of different spelling) in the available inscriptions is so limited (there 
are less than 750 in all). 

Fig. 2 gives a complete list of all published words in Linear Class B which end with the 


Fic. 1. Worps FROM THE 
*“WoMAN” INSCRIPTION 
WITH THE ENpING B 7. 


3 Figure 1 above, like all the other illustrations in 
this article, contains normalized versions of the signs 
used. The reader is referred to photographs of the orig- 
inal inscriptions when these are available, for the ac- 
tual appearance of the signs. Since the only available 
source for most of the inscriptions mentioned is a 
transcription, not a photograph, the author feels that 
no useful purpose can be served in reproducing the 
exact appearance of the signs. Transcriptions in some 
cases already contain normalized signs. When the 
normalized version given here differs in any way from 


the source used, the point at issue will be discussed, if 
it has any bearing on the problem. 

Twelve words are listed in fig. 1. Of these, ten cer- 
tainly end in B 7. The fourth and ninth words in the 
list have endings which are not clearly legible, since 
the tablet is injured at these places. What is left re- 
sembles B 7 more closely than any other sign used in 
such a context. Since the reading is uncertain, these 
two words will not be used as a basis for any further 
assumptions. 
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signs B 2, 7.4 There are eight in all, some only partially legible. The justification for includ- 
ing them all in the list is as follows: if the ending B 2, 7 is the ending of Case I for a cer- 
tain noun-type which is fairly common in Minoan, then a certain proportion of all words in 
the language ending with these two signs will belong either to Case I of this noun-type 
or to a case which is identical in form with Case I for the type (as, for example, feminae is 
the form of the genitive singular of a Latin noun, but is also the form of the dative singular 
and the nominative plural). A certain number of the eight words cited may therefore have the 
form of Case I for this noun-type. Further confirmation for this reasoning can be found in 
the fact that, in addition to the three words taken from the ““Woman”’ inscription itself 
(two certain, one conjectural), two of the remaining five (Fig. 2, Nos. 1, 2) come from lists 
of words which actually contain words identical with those in the ““Woman” inscription.® 
Five of the words in fig. 2 therefore belong almost certainly to Case I, or to a case identical 
in form for this noun-type. 


2. 
3 
4 +¥ (8 
5. 
TNE 5—cf. fig. 1 above 


1. a0) ty 6—existence vouched for by Altkr. figs. $ and 15. 
7—cf. fig. 1 above, and note 3, end. 
%. 


8—Metr. Mus. #18. 230. 8, line 3. 
Fic. 2. Aut PusiisHep Worps From LINEAR B Enprne 1n B 2, 7, 


1—perhaps in PM. fig. 682, line 1; existence vouched for in 
PM. figs. 696, 721; Altkr. figs. 8, 15. 

2—Ant. Crét. 3 line 8. 

38—PM. fig. 651a, line 1; Altkr. fig. 20, second inscription. 

4—cf. fig. 1 above; also Ant. Crét. 3 line 2 (same inscrip- 
tion as second word in this list), and Metr. Mus. #13. 
230. 13, line $ (transcribed as fig. 11 below). 


This justifies another assumption: 

6. that if a certain sign or group of signs occurs regularly or with fair frequency as a word- 
ending in a given inscription, it may be assumed that this ending is usual for the noun-type in 
question in the particular case represented by the inscription and that therefore other words 
with the same ending, not in the given inscription, may also have the form of the given case. 

Since all the words in fig. 2 fulfill the requirements of Assumption 6, we may use them as 
a basis for further investigation. What we are looking for is evidence that another case or 


4 An asterisk will be used in all illustrations before a 
word which does not occur in any published inscrip- 
tion, when its existence is vouched for by a statement 
of Evans or Sundwall or both. 

5 So far as possible, illustrative inflectional parallels 
will be cited from Latin because it is an inflected lan- 
guage with which many people are familiar. There is 
no implication that Latin and Minoan are related, or 
that the paradigms or forms cited from Latin have 
any bearing, except in the most general way, on the 
Minoan. Similar parallels could be cited from almost 
any inflected language, whether Indo-European or 
non-Indo-European. 


6 The first word in fig. 2 may occur in the inscrip- 
tion transcribed by Evans as PM. fig. 682a, line 1. 
While this conjecture does not seem at all justified by 
Evans’ transcription, the photograph (Ant. Crét. 4) 
shows that the second sign of the word (which is the 
dubious one) may be read as B 15, the “cup” sign. 
This word occurs, with its accompanying ideograms 
and numbers, just before a word identical with that in 
line 9. 2 of the “Woman” inscription. The second 
word in fig. 2 occurs in the same inscription as the 
fourth, which appears three times altogether, once in 
the “Woman” inscription. 


| 
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cases existed for this noun-type. The new case, if found, will be Case II by definition. To 
make the proof as rigid as possible, it is necessary to state Assumption 7: 

7. that if, on the basis of Assumptions 4, 5 and 6, a list of words can be drawn up which may 
represent a particular case of a particular noun type, or may have the form of that case, the 
existence of a new case can be demonstrated if a reasonable number of the words in the list 
have variants formed according to the same rule, whatever that may be, and if, in addition, a 
reasonable number of the new variants occur in lists which show a certain homogeneity among the 
words which compose them." 

The result of a survey of the available material is given in fig. 3. Column One lists the 
four words from fig. 2 which have similar variants. Column Two shows that two of the 
words have identical variants, formed by substituting for the final sign B 7 of Case I the 
final sign B 40. The words in the third column must be ignored; it is true that they sub- 
stitute B 40 for B 7, but they have, respectively, an additional suffixal and prefixal sign. 
Since no other words in the list show this variation, they do not fulfill the requirements. 

Before we can claim that the words in Column Two fulfill the requirements for Case II 
we must see whether they occur in inscriptions which contain lists, and whether the words 
in these lists show any tendency to homogeneity of ending. 


' 2 3 


+408 


Fic. 8. Worps From Fic. 2 witH VARIANTS. 


Note: The indistinct signs at the beginning of word 
no. 1, column 1, and word no. 2, column 8, are in- Fic. 4. NoRMALIZED TRANSCRIPTION OF THE 
tended as asterisks.—Ep1rTor. FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION Ant. Cret. 1. 


The existence of the first word is vouched for in Altkr. figs. 3, 15 and p. 41. It may occur 
as is implied in Altkr. p. 41, in a list of words connected with the “saffron” ideogram, PM. fig. 
704 h, where the second sign of the word has an unusual shape, to judge from the transcrip- 
tion. It is to be noted, moreover, that all the words listed in this inscription end with B 40. 
The second word appears in three inscriptions: . 

First, in PM. fig. 704 f, a “saffron” tablet of exactly the same type as the one just dis- 
cussed. Here one other word ends with B 40. Second, in an inscription dealing with horses, 
PM. fig. 775, which is of no help at this time, since the endings vary greatly. Third, in a 
fragmentary inscription, Ant. Crét. 1, transcribed as fig. 4, in which every word listed has 
the ending B 40. The last word does not concern us here; it apparently means “total” 
and follows rules of its own.® 

The requirements of Assumption 7 are therefore satisfied, since two of the words in the 
list of fig. 2 have variants formed according to the same rule, and both variants are used in 


7 Because of the limited amount of material avail- 750 would seem to be a “reasonable number.” 
able for investigation, the words “reasonable number” 8 Cf. AJA. 1944, pp. 66-67 and note 5 for a discus- 
in the statement above must be interpreted as mean- sion of this word. 
ing “two or more.” Two words out of a total of about 
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inscriptions in which other words have similar endings under similar circumstances. In 
fact, we have more than fulfilled the requirement, since both variants occur in similar “‘saf- 
fron”’ tablets. 

If we call the new variant Case II by definition, we also have the right (Assumption 4) 
to say that all the words of the lists in either the two “saffron” inscriptions, or in that 
given in fig. 4 belong to Case II; but we do not have the right to say that both sets belong 
to Case II. There is still the possibility that two different cases have the same form. To 
avoid the difficulty that this possibility suggests, we will content ourselves with saying that 
words given in the list of the inscription in fig. 4 belong to Case II. 

We have now established the presumption that, for this noun-type, Case I ended in 
B 2, 7, and Case II in B 2, 40. Fig. 5 lists all the published words from Linear Class B end- 
ing in 2, 40. These may be used together with the ones in fig. 2 in searching for a new 
variant, since the two lists represent words which may have the forms of Case I and Case II 
of a certain type of noun. The next step is to proceed as before, and see whether a third 
variant exists which suits the requirements outlined above for Case II. If it does, we may 
assume the existence of a Case ITI. 


*+T 
“ARN? 


RAD CaseI CaseIT Case ll 


VAP YY F 
*HTAB ETT 


+¥08 
ART 


Fie. 5. Att PusiisHep Worps From Fia. 6. Worps From Fias. 2 AND 5 WITH 
Linear B B 2, 40. IDENTICAL VARIANTS. 


Fig. 6 shows the results of a survey of the available words. All the words in the third 
column are formed according to the same rule: the final sign of Cases I and II disappears, 
and the penultimate sign, B 2, changes to B 59 and is now final. The fact that we found 
four words with identical variants this time, when only two were found in the survey for 
Case II is gratifying; but the question is: are the new forms used in a homogeneous way? 

They do not appear in any published inscription containing lists of words followed by 
ideograms and numbers (the type we have been dealing with so far). They are, however, 
used with considerable frequency in another type of inscription, usually called “cattle” or 
“sheep” inventories from the ideograms used. In fig. 7 a few selected examples of these 
inscriptions are transcribed; not by any means all the available material appears there. 
It will be noted that every one of the four new variants appears, and, what is more, always 
appears in the same position on the same type of tablet, i.e., either as the first word in the 
second register of the tablet or in what is apparently an equivalent position when the 
arrangement of the tablet is slightly different. 

This justifies the assumption that the new variant represents Case III of the noun type 
in question, and that words used as these are in the “cattle” inventories also belong to Case 
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The next step is to proceed as before to see if the existence of a Case IV can be estab- 
lished. Here, however, we meet with disappointment. Other variants occur, but only in the 
case of single words; no two words agree on a fourth variant. The state of affairs to this 
point is illustrated in fig. 8. For this type of noun, which we will call Noun Type A, three 


TYPE: 


TYPE: WORD Word ideoy rams #5 


Fic. 7. Inscriptions Contarnina Worps In Case III. 


cases can be set up according to the requirements laid down in Assumptions 1-7: Case I, 
for which the basic inscription is the “Woman” inscription; Case II, for which the basic 
inscription is the one in fig. 4; and Case III, which occurs in a certain position in the 
“cattle” inventories. Five nouns (fig. 8 a-e) belong to this type; the fifth word (fig. 8 e) 
was added because it is used in the “cattle” inventories in exactly the same way as the other 
examples of Case III; it is found in a variant form, given in the lowest line, which may be 


(a) (b) ( (d) 


Case YWAP ETAS 

4wt tTF +¥F 
Case ? MEL (5 

Case? 


Fia. 8. Partran Parapiems or Noun Type A. 
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described as Case I with the added suffix B 63. While there is no proof that this variant is 
still another case of Noun Type A, since the form is not established for any other noun of 
this type, there is some indication that it may represent a new case. The inscription in 
which it occurs, Meir. Mus. No. 13. 230. 8, is also a list, but of a different type from those we 
have been using. Several words occur before each ideogram and its accompanying num- 
ber. Our basic assumptions are not valid for this type. Yet it should be noted that, while the 
ending B 7, 63 does not occur in any other published inscription, it occurs three times in 
this one: in the word given in fig. 8 e; in a fragmentary word of which only the two final 
signs remain; and in a word which has several variants, but belongs to an entirely different, 
and so far as published material is concerned, entirely unique, noun type (see fig. 9). 

At this point one might say that the purpose of this article, as expressed in the first 
paragraph, has been achieved, since there is some evidence to justify setting up three cases 
for Noun Type A. In mathematics, however, it is usually advisable to check a solution 
before saying Q.E.D. A mathematical check cannot be used for this problem, but further 
corroboration for the existence of at least three cases can be presented. The forms concerned 
are presented in fig. 10. The evidence that the various forms listed actually exist is clear, 
but the proof that the different forms come from inscriptions in which the words must, ac- 
cording to the assumptions laid down, belong to the indicated cases, is not as rigid as is 
desirable in the present stage of investigation. The fact that paradigms can be set up is in 
itself, however, proof of a kind. 


(a) (b) () 
CaseeI 


Case 
Cacm OR? 8% 


2¥He 2 


Fic. 9. ANotHER Noun TYPE WITH 
A VaRIANT ENprInG IN B 7, 63. 


Fie. 10. Partrau Parapiems ror Noun Tyree B. 


The evidence here is as follows: 


Group (a), Case I: the existence of the word is vouched for by PM. fig. 696 and Altkr. fig. 3.9 It 
does not appear in any published inscription. 
Case II: see fig. 4, line 4; Case II by definition. 
Case III: according to Altkr. fig. 23, occurs in “cattle” inventories; position not indicated. 
It also occurs in Metr. Mus. No. 13. 230. '7, which deals with horses; case not estab- 
lished, but may be Case III. 


Group (b), Case I: occurs in Metr. Mus. No. 13. 230. 13 (transcribed here as fig. 11). It appears in 
the first line of the inscription; in the third line occurs a word of Noun Type A which 
is also in the “Woman” inscription (cf. PM. fig. 689, line 4, 1, and fig. 2 above, word 4). 
Case II: from PM. fig. 683; case dubious. 
Case III: existence vouched for by Altkr. fig. 14. 


® It should be noted that Evans labels PM. fig. 696 
“Evidence of Declension in Female Name Groups...” 
and lists three words ending in B 7, with variants end- 
ing in B 40. Two of the words listed are included in 
this article; the evidence for the third is not yet con- 
vincing enough to present. It should also be noted 
that Sundwall, in Altkr. fig. 3, lists ten pairs of words 


which differ only in ending respectively in B 7 and 
B 40, and in Altkr. fig. 15 lists four of the five groups 
given in fig. 8 of this article. In other words, a good 
deal of the evidence presented here has already been 
collected by others, although not for the same purpose, 
and not from the same point of view. 
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Group (c), Case I: see fig. 11, line 2. Probaby Case I. 
Case III: from Ant. Crét. 2, line '7; case dubious. 


TISTAR HO} 
BY 


Fie. 11. TRaANscRIPTION OF Merr. Mus. No. 13. 230. 13. 


We have, therefore, some evidence that three different variants, probably different cases, 
existed for certain nouns. What we have called Noun Type A and Noun Type B may, ac- 
cording to one interpretation, have belonged to the same declension. The changes can be 
tabulated in this way: 


Type A Type B 
Case I: stem ending in B 2, 7 stem ending in B 36, 7 
Case II: stem ending in B 2, 40 stem ending in B 36, 40 
Case III: stem ending in B 59 stem ending in B 20 


Let us assume that the Linear Class B syllabary was of the Cypriote type, in which 
except for the vowel signs, each sign represented a consonant-vowel combination, and that 
the stem of what we call Type A ended in a certain consonant, and the stem of Type B in 
another consonant, any other consonant. B 2 and B 59 from the paradigm of Type A might 
then be signs representing the same consonant and two different vowels, and B 36 and B 20 
of Type B might also have the same consonant (different from that of Type A) and two 
different vowels. But if, as is likely, the two types belong to the same declension, B 2 of 
Type A and B 36 of Type B could easily have the same vowel, especially if the declension 
were thematic, and B 59 of Type A and B 20 of Type B could also have the same vowel 
(different from the one previously mentioned). This situation would be represented as 
follows: 


Type A Type B 
Case I: stem ending in C,, Vi, B 7. stem ending in Ce, Vi, B 7. 


Case II: stem ending in C,, V;, B 40. stem ending in C2, V;, B 40. 
Case III: stem ending in C,, V2. stem ending in C2, Vs». 


This means that Case I has an ending consisting of a certain vowei followed by the syllable 
B 7, and Case II an ending consisting of the same vowel, followed by the syllable B 40, 
while Case III ends with a different vowel, followed by nothing. This rule is exactly the 
same as that which governs the Latin forms 


Sing. Nom. serv-u-s 
Acc. serv-u-m 


Dat.-Abl. serv-0 


or, to use an example from a non-Indo-European language, the rule for Middle Akkadian 


Plur. Nom. Sad-a-nu 
Plur. Oblique Sad-a-ni 
Sing. Nom. Sad-ii. 
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If this interpretation is correct, we have in our hands a means for finding out how some of 
the signs of the Linear Class B script are related to one another. Several other interpreta- 
tions of the facts are, however, possible. 

It must also, in all fairness, be pointed out that while the existence of three cases can 
be demonstrated with reasonable certainty for Noun Types A and B, no results even ap- 
proaching these can be demonstrated for other nouns occurring in the same inscriptions. 
While this negative result does not necessarily make the findings given above invalid, it is 
not encouraging. Other groups of words can be collected (the group given in fig. 9 is a good 
example) where different variants occur in different inscriptions, but no parallel groups can 
be found, and therefore one cannot be sure whether the forms belong to the same word, or 
to words similar in derivation or only accidentally similar. 

The same two causes which have hampered the work of scholars from the time when 
the first Minoan inscriptions were discovered still operate: there is not enough material to 
work with, and the relations of the signs to one another are unknown. When, as in the 
case of the noun types discussed, inflectional variations affect only a few signs at the end 
of a word, progress can be made, especially when the type is common, and is represented 
by several examples even when the material is limited. This probably explains why it was 
possible to find three cases for Noun Types A and B, and makes the assumption that they 
belong to the same declension likely. It is quite possible that other cases existed, but were 
formed according to more complicated rules. The mere fact that other nouns cannot be 
fitted to the pattern established proves that there were other declensions. 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF THE 
EMPEROR JULIAN 


R. JONAS 
PLATES XIII-XV 


SMALL bearded head of fine-grained marble, covered by a yellow patina, was 

bought in Jerusalem in January 1942.' According to the vendor it came from Syria. 

The fragment, which measures about 0.115 m. from the lower (broken) edge of the 
neck to the crown of the head, represents the head of a bearded man (Plates xm1—x1v). The 
full hair is combed down to the forehead and curls at the temples, leaving the ears visible. 
At the neck it ends in a tuft. A narrow ribbon encircles the head; it is tied behind into a knot. 
The beard which frames the face is very full. It is divided into strands, each of which forms 
an ornamental curl.? There are two groups of such curls, divided by a line: six curls on the 
right side, but only five on the left. The beard is cleft at the chin where the ends of the 
curls diverge slightly. The very full moustache forms an arch above the mouth. The upper 
lip is hardly visible; the lower lip is strongly accentuated and protrudes below the moustache. 
The corners of the moustache unite with the side-curls of the beard. 

The face has the serene expression of a philosopher. The brow is very high and domed. 
There are two creases running parallel to the arched eyebrows, apparently the result of 
much thinking. Two longitudinal wrinkles are visible above the root of the nose. 

The nose is almost straight, with strongly accentuated wings. The cheeks are smooth and 
taut. The eyes show below highly arched eyebrows. Their expression is kind, but at the same 
time full of energy and majesty. There are no crow’s feet at the corners of the eyes. The neck 
is full and smooth. The subject is represented as a man in the full force of his age. 

The “caesura,” a sharp line separating the cheeks and temples from the hair and the 
beard, should be specially noted. 

The head has a strongly individual character. The remarkable features are the unequal 
height of the eyes, the characteristic coiffure, the uneven number of the curls in the beard, 
the way in which the lower lip protrudes below the huge moustache, and the knotted ribbon 
encircling the head. 

Obviously we have here a portrait of an individual with marked personal features. 

The coiffure is decisive for dating the work. The arrangement of the frontal hairs (which 
are long and combed down onto the forehead) is especially important. This kind of coiffure 
may be observed on all imperial portraits of the 4th century a.D. It is particularly character- 
istic for the house of Constantine and its immediate successors. It appears indeed in the 
earlier periods (e.g., on portraits of the Julio-Claudian emperors and of Trajan), but it is 
rare.® 

The head should be dated therefore to the 4th century a.p. It belongs to a period of transi- 
tion, in which the artist tried again to make his work conform to the Hellenistic ideal. He 
was, however, unable to free himself entirely from the atmosphere and the conventions of 
his own time and place and the traditions connected therewith. 


1 At present in the author’s collection. back to Sumerian times and continue in Assyrian art 
* This is an Oriental feature. M. Avi Yonah, in and in a Parthian mask at Hatra.” 

QDAP, x, p. 117 and PI. xxii, 10: “ . . . beards formed * See note 16 below. 

by several strains of corkscrew or other patterns date 
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We shall attempt in the following to prove that the head is a very skillfully made like- 
ness of the emperor Julian The Apostate (a.p. 361-363). 

The available evidence for this attribution is as follows: I. The coins of Julian; IT. The 
description of Julian’s personal appearance by Ammianus Marcellinus, a contemporary his- 
torian, who knew him personally; III. Julian’s description of himself in his apologetic pam- 
phlet entitled Misopogon (““The beard-hater”’); and IV. Internal evidence. 


I. The coins of Julian: 


Babelon, in his article entitled L’iconographie monétaire de Julien l Apostat,* points out 
that some of the existent coins of Julian can very well serve as an iconographical basis for 
the assignment to that emperor of busts, statues etc. 

In comparing the appropriate profile view (see Pl. x1) of the marble head with mone- 
tary effigies of Julian, we should give preference to coins struck at the mints of Constanti- 
nople and Antioch, because the artists employed there almost certainly had an opportunity of 
seeing Julian in person. (Julian arrived at Constantinople from the west on the 11th 
December 361 and he was in residence there and later in Antioch.)® It should be also noted 
that Julian spent part of his youth at the capital, mixing freely with the population.® 
(a) Coin, struck at Constantinople. 


GB (PI. xv: 1). The head of Julian on this coin shows most of the characteristic features which we 
have noted on the marble head: The head and brow are slightly elongated.’ The hair is combed 
onto the forehead and falls on a very high brow. The hair is full at the temples and flows into the 
beard in front of the ear. On the coin the hair is somewhat longer and resembles a wig. The sculptor 
of the marble head on the other hand follows the more naturalistic Hellenistic style. The ear is not 
covered and the hair is combed behind the ear. It is placed comparatively far back. The eyebrows 
are well arched, the eye is open and very expressive. The nose shows the same proportions as that 
on the marble head. It is very slightly curved. The wings of the nose are prominent. The cheek is 
smooth and youthful. The moustache is very full. It arches down to the chin where it joins the 
beard. The neck is full. 


(b) Coin, struck at Antioch. 


GB (PI. xv: 2). This coin shows the same features as the one above; however, the head is less 
elongated.* The head on this coin shows a mature and somewhat resigned expression, such as is 
also reproduced in the marble head. 


(c) Coin, struck at Constantinople. 


Solidus (Pl. xv: 3). This gold coin shows a very great similarity to the above in the treatment of 
the surface of the cheek. Both have a smooth and full shape. The coiffure is almost identical on both. 
Other common features are the heavy moustache of a peculiar shape and the protruding lower 
lip. The beard on the coin is also plainly divided into slightly waved locks, of which six are 
clearly visible. The expression of the image on the coin and of the marble head are in general 
agreement. 


4 Revue numismatique, Paris, 1903, pp. 130 ff. 


bronze coins of Julian Caesar. In all these cases he 
5 E. Babelon, ib. p. 146, has already noted the por- 


is shown beardless and with the “court coiffure” (curls 


trait-like character of the head of Julian on coins 
struck at Antioch. 

8 J. Bidez, La vie de l’empereur Julien, Paris, 1930, 
p. 50 f. 

7 Similar or rather even more elongated shapes of 
head and especially forehead and chin appear on a 
solidus struck at Antioch (SMANIT) and on small 


low down on the neck), and is thus made to resemble 
Constantius. 

8 Babelon, l.c., p. 147: “‘Si vous comparez les effigies 
gravées & Antioche avec celles de Constantinople, vous y 
remarquerez sans doute des differences. A Constantinople 
le visage est plus allongé; il est plus arrondi & Antioche.”’ 
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(d) Coin, struck at Antioch. 


GB (PI. xv: 4). The portrait on this coin shows the rather short tuft of hair, such as appears also 
on the head.°® The beard of the portrait on the coin is also clearly divided into strands; it is particu- 
larly long and pointed. We may therefore assume that the coin represents the emperor not too 
long before his death. The coin portraits of the various mints show that Julian’s fashion of wearing 
his beard changed even in the course of his short rule of eighteen months. His beard develops from 
a rather short and well-cared one to a round one of medium length and finally takes a long pointed 
shape, divided into strands. Following the coin portraits Babelon thus describes this evolution: 
““Nous avons d’abord les effigies sur lesquelles la barbe est courte, ronde; puis celles ov elle est plus 
longue, en grosses méches ondulées, en barbe de bouc au menton.”*® On our marble head the thick 
wavy strands of the beard are particularly well represented, although the artist has followed Ori- 
ental tradition in attempting to represent the “grosses méches ondulées” by highly stylized cork- 
screw curls; thus the head had its origin most probably in the Roman East." 


(e) Coin, struck at Antioch ANTB. 


GB (Pl. xv: 5). The portrait is exceptionally well struck. The shape of the head is decidedly 
square. The artist attempted apparently to attain a resemblance to the images of Diocletian and 
his co-rulers, ““The Tetrarchy,” the last pagan rulers before Constantine. We note here also the 
sharp “caesura”’ already observed on most of the coins discussed so far. Further points of simi- 
larity with the marble head are the high arched brows, the full-winged nose, very slightly curved, 
the short tuft on the neck, and the hair combed onto the brow. The fact that the beard forms 
strands and that its end is rather round also recalls the marble head. 


(f) Coin, struck at Antioch. 


GB (PI. xv: 6). As regards the general expression the portrait on this coin comes very close to the 
marble head. We find here most of the features already described, so that we need not enter into 
details. 


Lastly we reproduce two coins of Julian which show his head from the right to the left. 


(g) One coin selected (Pl. xv: 7) is a small bronze, struck at Alexandria, with the emperor of a rather 
youthful appearance, shown helmeted. It resembles the marble head in most of the features enu- 
merated already. There is however, some special similarity in the shape of the beard. 


(h) The other is a small bronze also from the Alexandrine mint (Pl. xv: 8). It has a helmeted head. 
The coin is not very well preserved, but even so, it shows a remarkable resemblance to the marble 
head in details (beard divided into strands, narrow shape etc.), and even more so in the mature, 
serene expression. 


II. Ammianus Marcellinus: 


The external appearance of Julian is described by his contemporary Ammianus Marcel- 
linus” as follows: 


Mediocris erat staturae, capillis, tamquam pexisset, mollibus, hirsuta barba in acutum desinente vestitus, 
venustate oculorum micantium flagrans, qui mentis eius angustias indicabant, superciliis decoris, et 
naso rectissimo, ore paullo maiore, labro inferiore demisso, opima et incurva cervice humeris vastis et 
latis. 

The description of Marcellinus corresponds with the marble head in all essentials: i.e. in 


*R. Delbrueck, Spaetantike Kaiserportraets, Berlin, 10 Babelon, J. c. pp. 144, 146. 
1933, p. 25: “(Julianus hat) spaeter als Augustus die 1 Avi Yonah, in QDAP, x, p. 117 and PI. xxii, 10. 
kaiserliche Staatsfrisur, doch in vereinfachter Form.” 12 Amm. Marcell. xxv, 4, 22. 
Cf. also 1. c. p. 42. 
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the hair, eyebrows, beard, mouth and lower lip, as well in the shape of nose and neck 
(except that the nose on the marble head has, in common with most coin portraits, an 
almost imperceptible curve). 


III. Julian’s description of himself: 


Julian himself described his beard in his apologetic ““Misopogon” addressed to the 
Antiochenes 


Tobrw yap pice Alay und’ ebrperet Wpalw dbvotporias dvoxodlas 
abros mpooréberxa tov Baldy tovrovi mwywva, dixas mparropevos, ws Eorxev, obdevds ev GAdov, Tov 
un pice xaddv. Tatra ror avexopar Tov Sorep tv Onpiwv. 


In another place Julian says of his huge moustache: 


’Eodiew 5¢ A4Bpws rive xavddv ob cvyxwpoduar— dei yap oluar mpocéexerv, AGOw Kal 
Tas Tplxas Tols &pro.s. 


We note in this connexion the strong moustache of the marble head. It overshadows 
the protruding lower lip and explains the expressions used by Julian. 


IV. Internal evidence: 


In spite of the beard and the wrinkled brow the man represented is comparatively young, 
roughly in the early thirties. The smooth neck, the rich wavy hair, the rounded cheeks 
without a crease are signs of vigorous manhood. Now Julian returned to the Orient at the 
age of 29. 

In some representations Julian is shown with his long hair dressed in the manner of 
Constantius II (the “‘Court-coiffure”). Other representations, especially coins struck at 
Rome, show a simpler haircut: the hair is short, with very small locks, it is combed angu- 
larly at the temples and behind the ears and ends on the neck in a short arch formed by a 
final wave. Our marble head presents the mean between the two manners of treating the 
hair, seen also above on several coin portraits of the mints of Antioch and Constantinople. 
We have already mentioned the typical way of letting the hair fall onto the brow, where it is 
symmetrically grouped in rows with the ends of the curls parallel to the strands of hair in 
the centre.' 

The sharp separation of the hair and beard from the surface of the cheeks and brow ap- 
pears in all coin portraits of Julian. The same stylistic peculiarity has been observed on the 
coins and portraits of the tetrarchy.’? We may also study it on a small cuirassed bronze bust 
of Maximus, at present in the Palais des Beaux Arts, Lyons."® 

The profile of the marble head illustrates the statement of Delbrueck as regards the re- 
semblance of Julian to his mother Basilina. Delbrueck notices that most coin portraits of 
Julian show a “schrdges schlichtes Profil,’ which is probably the heritage of Julian’s mother.’® 

The ribbon encircling the hair should be compared to the diadem (“‘the royal circlet’’) 
of the Hellenistic ruler. Delbrueck,”° writing of Alexander the Great, says: “Das Diadem.. . 


13 Misopogon, B-C, pp. 434 f. ed. Hertlein. Spitze gegen die mathematisch iiber der Stirnmitte 
4 C. p. 435. liegende Zentrallocke wenden...” 
15 Delbrueck, J. c. p. 41 and Pl. 9. 17 Ib., p. 29. 
16 Cf. also L’Orange, Studien zur Geschichte des 18 Delbrueck, I. c. Pl. 102. 
spdtantiken Portréts, Oslo, 1933, p. 48: “(Die char- 19 Jb., pp. 25, 174 and Pl. 75, 3: Portrait gem of 
akteristische Form der konstantinischen Zeit) zeichnet Basili(n)a in the Louvre. 
sich dadurch aus, dass die langen welligen, dicht 20 In Die Antike, viii, 1932, p. 7. 
aneinandergereihten Locken in strenger Symmetrie thre 
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ist als kénigliches Abzeichen an sich persisch, aber es wird ohne die persische Tiara getragen 
und ist ein weisses Band wie die griechische Siegerbinde.”’ We observe the same kind of 
diadem on the coins of Philip II of Macedonia, on various coins of Hellenistic, especially 
Ptolemaic rulers; particularly narrow ribbons appear on the tetradrachms of Philip V and 
of Perseus, Kings of Macedonia. According to Delbrueck the costume of the Late Roman 
emperors derives directly from that of the Hellenistic rulers, especially of the Ptolemies.” 
On a London cameo Augustus himself appears with a plain diadem. Delbrueck further ex- 
plains (I.c.) that the Hellenistic royal costume was generally worn by the Roman emperors 
of the third century, especially in the East. It was adopted definitively by Diocletian at the 
end of the third and beginning of the fourth century, as part of the court ceremonial for the 
newly strengthened empire. The last stage was reached under Constantine; according to 
the expression of Aurelius Victor it was he who adopted the “perpetuuwm diadema.” At first 
this kind of diadem did not have its later form and importance. On the coins commemorat- 
ing the 20th anniversary of Constantine’s accession to power (325 and 326) the diadem of 
Constantine himself, of his sons, the Caesars, of his empress Fausta and of his mother 
Helena appears as a plain ribbon. At most it may have been bordered or embroidered with 
pearls (cf. the solidus of Constantine with a plain diadem).” The jewelled diadem appears 
in its final shape only on coins struck in honour of the solemn dedication of the new capital 
(330) or slightly earlier. It is never worn by the Caesars. They still wear the plain ribbon 
and that only at the Jubilee, where they often replaced the emperor during the tedious 
ceremonies.” 

The ribbon encircling the marble head discussed may be thus interpreted as a plain 
diadem indicating Julian’s rank as Caesar, or as a revival of the simple diadem of the 
Hellenistic age. 

We know that Julian wore the philosophers’ pallium and a long pointed beard before his 
elevation to the rank of Caesar (November 355).** As Caesar, however, he appears without a 
beard (see pl. xv: 2a, 2b, 2c). The second alternative thus appears the more probable. From 
what we know of Julian the philosopher, his striving for simplicity and his attempts to 
revive the spirit of Hellenism, it is clear that he would have preferred to be represented with 
the diadem of the Hellenistic kings rather than to appear as emperor with the pearl-studded 
headband.” 

The above assumption seems the more justified because of the smallness of the portrait 
head. This indicates that the portrait was not made for official use but was probably in- 
tended as a more intimate gift to a favourite friend or a circle of friends.” 

The presence of the headband shows, however, that this is the portrait of a ruler, and not 
of a private person whose traits have been assimilated to these of an emperor. As Delbrueck 

21 p. 9. 

3 p. 18. 

p. 17. 

*% Babelon, l. c. p. 186. 

%5 Julian hesitated some time before putting on the 


lorsque ses soldats le proclamaient Auguste et souvent en- 
core depuis, n’avait-il pas suivi 4 la lettre la régle des 
mystéres en refusant de porter le diadéme, et en pensant 
que Mithra etait sa seule couronne?” 

26 The small size of the head may be just the indica- 


pearl diadem at Vienne during the Quinquenalia of 
360. Cf. Ammianus Marcellinus xxi, i, 4: “et am- 
bitioso diademate utebatur lapidum fulgore distincto, 
cum inter exordia principatus adsumpti vili corona 
circumdatus erat, xystarchae similis purpurato.” J. 
Bidez, La vie de lempereur Julien, p. 224 connects 
Julian’s dislike of the imperial diadem with his initia- 
tion into the Mithraic mysteries: ““A Paris’ méme, 


tion that it represents a ruler, see L’Orange, I. c. p. 102 
(“Lyons” head 0.160 m., “Oslo” head 0.130 m.). Cf. 
also Delbrueck, Spdtantike Kaiserportrats, Pl. 102: 
Bronze bust of Maximus 0.180 m. including foot. Fur- 
ther cf. the Bronze busts of Augustus and Livia in the 
Louvre, found at Neully le Réal, Nos. 28 and 29, 
height with base 0.210 m. each. 
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states in the introduction to his Spdtantike Kaiserportrdts, ““Ein spdtantikes Bildnis wird 
als Kaiserportrét d.h. das Portrdt einer kaiserlichen Person, auch einer Augusta oder eines 
Caesar, durch ein Majestdtsabzeichen kennitlich, das in der Regel ein Diadem ist.” 

R. Delbrueck points out in his Spdtantike Kaiserportrdts, p.'70, that the sculptors of the 
Constantinian era enjoyed considerable freedom in their work, although they were re- 
garded as servants of the state. This liberty must have been still more pronounced in the 
reign of Julian, who was by nature an enemy of all regimentation.”’ This relative liberty of 
the sculptor accounts for the details in which the marble head differs slightly from the 
portrait on coins (e.g. the higher brow, the ornamental character of the beard etc.). 

The head is executed with the finest sculptural skill. The skin is polished with much special 
delicacy; but all parts are treated with great care. The material used is a finely grained 
marble. These facts alone point to the conclusion that the person represented was of high 
rank.?6 

Apart from a small scarlike chipping above the right eye and a still smaller scratch on the 
right cheek the preservation is perfect. 

It should be noted that the same amber-coloured patina, which appears in all deeper places 
of the sculptured surface, covers also the break below the neck. This means that the head 
has been for a long time in its present fragmentary shape, viz. separated at the bottom of the 
neck from a bust or a statuette. There is reason to believe that the head was carefully 
separated in antiquity from the bust or statuette to which it belonged. We may assume 
therefore that after Julian’s death or at the time of a later change of dynasty the owner of 
the portrait carefully removed the head, in order to replace it with the head of one of 
Julian’s successors. It is even more likely that he intended to save it from destruction or 
mutilation by contemporary iconoclasts, in which he has certainly succeeded. 


We have attempted to prove that the marble head is that of Julian by comparison with 
all available evidence such as coin portraits,”® descriptions of contemporary writers, and 
other material. We should like to conclude, however, in applying to the present head the 
following words of Babelon: 

“Tl est des monuments qui parlent d’eux-mémes et emportent du premier coup la conviction; 
celui-ci est du nombre.’’*° 


JERUSALEM 


27 Cf. the fragmentary letter of Julian to a painter 
who represented him with unsuitable (divine?) at- 
tributes. Julian rebukes him and ends saying: oiév pe 
eldes, Towovrov Kal ypayov. (L’empereur Julien, Oeuvres 
complétes, ed. Bidez, Paris 1924, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 
217-218). 

28 L’Orange, I. c., p. 102: . . . Material . . . machen 
die Deutung auf einen Kaiser wahrscheinlich.” 

29 Delbrueck, /. c., p. 2: “Eine bestimmte Benennung 
wird begruendet durch die Uebereinstimmung eines 
Kaiserportraets mit den Muenzbildnissen einer kaiser- 
lichen Person in ihrer Gesamtheit, oder doch mit 
groesseren charakteristischen Gruppen, aus deren 
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eigenen Muenzstaetten: zufaellige Aehnlichkeit mit 
einer vereinzelten Muenze reicht keineswegs aus. Die 
Muenzbildnisse und die Portraets aus anderen Denk- 
maelergattungen gleichen sich freilich niemals voll- 
staendig, in der Spaetantike wie in frueheren Zeiten.” 

30 T wish to express my thanks to the Director, De- 
partment of Antiquities, Palestine, for the photo- 
graphs of the head and also to the following who have 
kindly helped me with this article: M. Avi Yonah, of 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum, Jerusalem; 
Prof. M. Schwabe, of the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem; and Prof. E. L. Sukenik, of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRECTION 


Unver the title Un’ impresa archaeologica 
Milanese ai margini orientali del deserto libico 
Professor A. Vogliano published (1942) an ac- 
count of his excavations at Medinet Madi be- 
ginning in 1934. It is only within the past two 
months that copies of this publication have 
reached Ann Arbor. At the outset (p. 8) he 
makes certain incorrect statements which 
impugn the probity and good faith of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The Research Committee 
of the Museum of Archaeology of the Univer- 
sity, which is charged with the supervision of 
its archaeological undertakings, finds it neces- 
sary to take notice of Professor Vogliano’s 
assertions and issue the following statement. 

It is true that the University of Michigan 
applied for the right to excavate at Medinet 
Madi, unaware that application had been 
made by Italian archaeologists. The decision 
of the Service of Antiquities to grant the site 
to an Italian expedition was accepted by the 
University of Michigan’s representatives re- 
gretfully but with good grace. The other state- 
ments made by Professor Vogliano in connec- 
tion with this matter are incorrect. When the 
concession was assigned to an Italian expedi- 
tion no representative of the University of 
Michigan “attempted to impugn the legality” 
of the Italian request; nor did any representa- 
tive of the University propose, or lend counte- 
nance to a proposal, “to divide the zone into 
two parts.” —A. E. R. Boax, Chairman; Franx 
E. Rossins, Executive Secretary. 


For the Research Committee of the Museum of Arch- 
aeology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
July, 1946. 


CORRECTION 


Cur. Karovzos asks that the following cor- 
rection be made in the statement in AJA. xliv, 
p. 264: “The numerous fragments of early 
archaic relief pithoi found in Tenos in 1938 
have several times been referred to by archae- 
ologists as ‘discoveries of Chr. Karouzos’, for 
instance, in AJA. loc. cit. and GGA. 1941, p. 
355. It is, however, clearly stated in the. short 


account in BCH. lxii, p. 480, and in AA. 
1939, p. 261, that though Karouzos conceived 
and planned the excavation, he entrusted its 
execution to N. Kontoleon, and did not take 
part in it himself. It is, therefore, not correct 
to speak of ‘the discoveries of Karouzos’.” 


ERRATUM 


In my article “Interior Design of Greek 
Temples,” (AJA. 1, 1946, pp. 39-51), figures 17 
and 18, and in some references throughout 
the text, the temple at Ephesus should be called 
the “‘Artemision,” instead of the “‘Heraion.” I 
have no credible explanation for the aberration, 
which was pointed out to me by Professor 
Dinsmoor.—RoBert Scranton, Vassar Col- 
lege. 


WAR DAMAGE 


TuE following notes are gleaned from a letter 
of June 17, 1946, from Louise Dickey to Miss 
Gisela M. A. Richter. The editor is indebted to 
Miss Richter for a copy of the letter. 
British Museum: “Two vase rooms and the 
terracotta room are completely unusable; the 
Greek and Roman Life room is open to the 
sky (like an outdoor tennis court); the offices 
are not hurt.* The objects are being brought 
back, a few at a time, and there is a very good 
selection of the best vases and small objects 
now on exhibition in the King Edward Wing. 
They estimate fifteen or twenty years before the 
entire collection can be reinstalled.” 
Berlin: ‘‘(a) The Pergamon Altar was un- 
damaged and is now in Moscow. The entire coin 
collection was taken by the Russians from 
Berlin in January 1946, and is thought to be 
scattered. (b) The majority of the best vases 
and small objects are in the American zone, but 
one third of the total are in Russian hands. (c) 
The Ishtar Tor and Miletus gate are in situ and 
undamaged. The Taifun frescoes are also un- 
hurt (partly in situ).” 

“T was able to inspect the outside of most of 
the buildings. . . . One cannot enter the build- 


* We understand that the room and library of the 
Department of Coins and Medals were also destroyed. 
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ings without many formalities and permits. 
A casual and inexperienced estimate: (a) 
Pergamon Museum and adjacent part of Altes 
Museum: less damaged than any of the others, 
and probably can be repaired within the next 
ten years. Skylight and interior gone, but walls 
appear firm. (b) Altes Museum: very badly 
damaged, interior entirely so, but steps and 
interior walls remain. Irreparable? (c) Neues 
Museum: severely damaged, walls and exterior 
remain standing. (d) Kaiser Friedrich Muse- 
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um: damage varies, in some places total.” 


CORRECTION 


J. D. Beazzey asks that the following correction 
be made to AJA., xurx, 1945, pp. 386 ff. ““The 
replica of the Soranzo boy is not on loan in the 
Ashmolean Museum, but was given to the mu- 
seum ‘in memory of Edward Warren and John 
Marshall by three friends,’ and is mentioned in 
the Report of the Visitors for 1932.” 


FORTY-SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING OF THE 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, DECEMBER 27-29, 1945 


SUMMARIES OF Papers PRESENTED BY AUTHORS 


A NEW HEROIC AGE AND ITS ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
IMPLICATIONS: Samuel N. Kramer, The 
University Museum, Philadelphia. 

One of the more fundamental problems con- 
cerning the early history of Lower Mesopo- 
tamia, the land now commonly known as 
Babylonia, is this: were the Sumerians the first 
people to settle there, or were they preceded 
by one or more other ethnic groups. In the 
course of the past twenty-five years, as a result 
of a number of particularly significant excava- 
tions, Mesopotamian archaeologists have ac- 
cumulated a not inconsiderable quantity of 
material remains pertinent for this ““Sumerian”’ 
problem. Unfortunately, this archaeological 
evidence has proved to be ambiguous and has 
led to diametrically opposite conclusions. The 
new evidence presented in this paper is alto- 
gether of a literary and historical character, 
and granting, of course, that it has been cor- 
rectly adduced and constructively interpreted, 
may help to settle the “Sumerian”’ problem. 

The evidence begins with the uncovering of 
the existence of a Sumerian Heroic age in 
Lower Mesopotamia not unlike the Teutonic, 
Greek, and Indian Heroic Ages (cf. “Heroes of 
Sumer: A New Heroic Age in World History 
and Literature,” PAPS. 90, pp. 120-130). 
Now the evolution of the three Indo-European 
Heroic ages shows the following pattern. For a 
considerable period prior to its Heroic age, a 
relatively primitive people had carried on a 
military struggle with a civilized power on 
whose outermost fringes it was settled. Finally 
it broke through the frontiers of this power and 
carved out numerous kingdoms and prin- 
cipalities within its territory, amassing con- 
siderable wealth in the process; this is the period 
which marks the floruit of its barbaric cultural 
stage commonly known as a Heroic age. 

If now we assume that the Sumerian Heroic 
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age is the result of an analogous historical 
process, we may conclude that the occupation 
of Lower Mesopotamia by the Sumerians, 
which gave birth to their Heroic age, must 
have marked the culminating stage in a mili- 
tary struggle which had begun several cen- 
turies earlier between some civilized power 
which had its seat in Lower Mesopotamia and 
the relatively primitive Sumerians settled 
somewhere along its outer fringes. In short, we 
seem justified in concluding that not only were 
the Sumerians not the first settlers in Lower 
Mesopotamia, but that they were preceded 
there by a civilized power of considerable mag- 
nitude. 


ON INFLECTION IN LINEAR CLASS B: SOME 
MINOAN NOUN CASES: Alice E. Kober, 
Brooklyn College. (This paper is printed 


in this issue of AJA.) 


PERSONS NAMED ON THASIAN AMPHORA STAMPS: 
Virginia Grace, The Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. (Printed in AJA. 1946.) 


POTTERY IN cHIcaGo: Franklin P. Johnson, 
University of Chicago. 

Seven pieces in the Classical Collection of the 
University of Chicago were shown. A My- 
cenaean kylix, very like those fouhd at Zy- 
gouries, probably came from Attica. A bowl of 
the early seventh century is of Boeotian type, 
though possibly made in Attica. A vase in the 
form of a ram is said to have come from Boeotia 
and may well have been made there, though 
close parallels are few. A Daunian libation 
vase, with a priestess, is one of only five known. 
A fragmentary Faliscan kylix is surely by the 
same hand as some in the Villa Giulia. A small 
bowl, probably made in Italy, has several close 
companions, but the series is not easy to locate 
precisely. This paper will be published in full. 
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GEOMETRIC POTTERY FROM SARDIS: George M. 
A. Hanfmann, Harvard University. 

Reliable written tradition about Lydia be- 
gins with the rise of the Mermnads, but pot- 
tery found at Sardis provides important in- 
formation about pre-Mermnad culture. Strati- 
fied pottery found in a trench north of the 
temple of Artemis may be utilized for that 
purpose. (Cf. Sardis i, pp. 149 ff. and AJA. 
1914, p. 436 f.) Five strata were encountered. 
The lowest, Level 1, contained coarse, hand- 
made ware. Similar ware occurred under the 
basis of the Artemis temple. It is also illustrated 
by a vase found in 1922 by T. L. Shear. This 
pottery appears to belong to the Late Bronze 
or Early Iron Age. Levels 2 and 3 contained 
polished black and grey wares as well as two 
varieties of painted wares, one with orange, the 
other with yellowish white slip. Loose shapes 
and rather careless placing of ornaments (con- 
centric circles, hatched maeanders and tri- 
angles) characterize this Early Geometric ware 
of Lydia. It appears to run parallel to the 
Early Phrygian phase of Boghazkéi dated 
before 700 sB.c. Levels 4 and 5 show better 
organization of design and more carefully 
profiled shapes. The typical “‘streaked”’ tech- 
nique is introduced. Some of the later Geo- 
metric vases combine traditional ornament 
with ornaments of Rhodo-Naucratite or North 
Ionian Orientalizing character (imitation of 
“floral bowls” similar to those of Larissa and 
Naucratis; concentric circles combined with 
*‘Rhodian” animals). Level 4 is dated to ca. 
630 B.c. by the Horsemen Vase (AJA. 1945, pp. 
571 ff.). 

Lydian Geometric represents the western- 
most outpost of Anatolian wares, hitherto fre- 
quently called “Phrygian,” but better de- 
scribed as Asiatic Geometric. While Lydian 
vases show some resemblance to Phrygian and 
develop in a parallel manner, broad resemblance 
of technique and ornament suggest that Aegean 
influence transmitted from the southern coast 
(Tarsus, Mersin) played an important part. 
Greek Geometric imports seem to start about 
700 B.c. (deinoi, skyphoi), but intensive Greek 
influence does not set in until the time of the 
*Rhodo-Naucratite” Orientalizing vases. It is 
likely that these Greek vases belong to various 
factories of the Ionian cities. The persistent 
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monochrome wares represent a native tradition. 

The relative lateness of Ionic Geometric 
wares and the absence of continuity from 
Mycenaean to Geometric on the coast of Asia 
Minor poses a problem, as the archaeological 
data appear to contradict the traditional 
foundation dates for the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. The possibility must be considered that 
the material culture of the early Greek settlers 
was not substantially different from that of the 
local population. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BASKETRY ON ATTIC GEO- 
METRIC POTTERY: H. A. Thompson, The 
University of Toronto. 

The pottery of the Geometric period in 
Attica marks an interlude between the freer 
styles of the Bronze Age and of the Orientaliz- 
ing period. The unusual shapes and the close- 
knit decoration appear to derive from basketry. 
Comparison with baskets, ancient and modern 
from all parts of the world, shows that typical 
Geometric shapes, such as the pyxis, the 
kalathos and the tripod-stand, are clearly 
imitations of basketry. Similarly, the designs, 
based on even distribution of light and dark 
elements, and patterns such as maeanders, 
frets, and zig-zags in zone treatment obviously 
derive from basket weaves. Details, like the 
stitching of rims or the binding on of handles 
are so exactly copied in paint on the vases as 
to leave no doubt of the conclusion that the 
peoples invading Greece during the Dark 
Ages must have, like most nomads, brought 
with them their native basketry. 


THE EAGLE OF ZEvus: George E. Mylonas, Wash- 
ington University. 

The eagle is generally considered by scholars 
as the emblem of Zeus associated with him 
from the very beginning. A survey of the exist- 
ing literary and archaeological evidence, how- 
ever, will prove that only in the late eighth or 
early seventh century the eagle came to be 
associated intimately with Zeus, and perhaps 
in the sanctuary of Mount Lykaion. From that 
sanctuary it was introduced to Olympia, whence 
it spread to the rest of the Hellenic world in the 
late sixth or early fifth century. 


A REDISCOVERED ANCIENT HEAD: Otto Brendel, 
Indiana University. (This paper will be 
published in the AJA.) 
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A FOURTH CENTURY A.D. IVORY STATUETTE: 
Marvin C. Ross, Walters Art Gallery. 

A small ivory statuette of a child holding a 
bunch of grapes in the Walters Art Gallery, 
possibly intended for a knife handle, has re- 
cently been cleaned and appears in renewed 
beauty. The modelling of the figure and espe- 
cially of the hair places it in the first half of the 
fourth century A.D. This is one of the few small 
objects datable to that time. (Printed in Art in 
America, Jan. 1946, pp. 105-108.) 


THE BARBARIAN AS AN ATTRIBUTE OF THE EM- 
PEROR: Annalina Levi, L. I. 

The meaning of the representations of the 
Roman emperor or Victory with a small bar- 
barian who does not take any active part in the 
action, at or under their feet has been rightly 
understood by several authorities. It is a sym- 
bolical representation of the victory of the 
emperor over his barbarian enemies and the 
smallness of the barbarian is a device which has 
the purpose of emphasizing the moral differ- 
ence between the two. However, a study of 
this motive, as it appears on coins, has not yet 
been made. Such a study gives a fuller under- 
standing of the motive. The coin types confirm 
the view that this symbolical representation 
has nothing non-Roman in its nature; the term 
Oriental is therefore wrongly used. 

The coin types show from M. Aurelius on, a 
constant increasing of figures of “small bar- 
barians.”’ The “small barbarian’”’ becomes the 
almost constant companion of nearly every 
emperor and of Victory; the connection with an 
actual victory becomes gradually less evident. 
He is no longer the symbol of a people defeated 
by the emperor and of a single victory of the 
emperor; he becomes the symbol of the vic- 
torious power of the emperor and the attribute 
of the emperor and of his most celebrated 
virtue, Victory. On the coin types, the bar- 
barian as an attribute is transferred from the 
emperor to several divinities: some of these 
divinities are virtues of the emperor, or gods 
closely associated with all emperors or espe- 
cially associated with one or more emperors. 
The “small barbarian” is also to be inter- 
preted as an attribute of the emperor or Vic- 
tory on products of official sculpture; we have 
several indications that, as on the coins, there 
was a continuity of such motives on official 
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sculpture also. The barbarian as an attribute of 
emperor or divinity appears more frequently 
on coins than in other arts. The reason for this 
is apparent. The die-maker, limited by his 
medium, would naturally choose a symbolistic 
device. It was the most economical way of 
depicting the emperor as “semper invictus”’ or 
of depicting the association of emperor and a 
divinity. In the other arts the barbarian as an 
attribute of the divinities also occurs, although 
in a limited way. (Among other examples, 
Jupiter is represented with a small captive 
at his foot on a group of Limoges, to be dated 
to the age of Diocletian or of Constantine; Mars 
appears with a small barbarian on a relief of 
the Museum of the Saalburg.) It is well 
known that the Roman emperor took many of 
his emblems from the gods; however, attention 
enough is not generally being paid to the fact 
that the emperor himself greatly influenced the 
iconography of the gods. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE BARBARIANS: Clark D. 
Lamberton, Western Reserve University. 
This paper centered on the struggles of the 
mediaeval barbarians with the tradition of 
naturalistic rendering in Christian art which 
they could understand but which they could 
not create, and the abstract flat designs of 
Byzantine style which they could follow (since 
akin to their own usages) but which they could 
not understand because beyond their mental 
resources. A short note follows on the renuncia- 
tion of Byzantine models in the transition 
from Italian-Byzantine style to the Renais- 
sance as well as in the International style. 


THE WEST FACADE OF SUGER’S CHURCH AT ST. 
DENIS: Sumner McK. Crosby, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

SOME PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON A NEW 

INSCRIPTION PERTAINING TO THE ELEU- 

SINIAN MYSTERIES: Eugene W. Schwei- 

gert, Cincinnati. 

The speaker began with a few introductory 
remarks that were largely speculative in char- 
acter, inasmuch as certain parts of the text and 
many similar texts are still subject to discus- 
sion. The new inscription (Agora Inventory 
No. I, 5733) was concerned with legislation 
about the Mysteries; fortunately, the text con- 
tains a verbatim quotation from the law about 
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the Mysteries dating before 460 B.c. (IG i?, 6, B, 
10 sqq.=Meritt, Hesperia xiv, 1945, p. 78, 
Face B, 10 ff.; cf. also Dittenberger, Sylloge’, 
42, b). As the text is inscribed in a normal 
stoichedon style, the quotation is chiefly instru- 
mental in establishing a certain line-length of 56 
letters, as well as in indicating that part of the 
decree, at least, was directly concerned with 
state legislation based on the said provision, 
which stated that “‘the sacred truce was in effect 
for the initiates, for the higher graduates in 
the Mysteries and the attendants, and the 
properties of (foreigners ?), and every Athe- 
nian.” Much of the later discussion was con- 
cerned with linguistic and stylistic observations 
on the text. Since the new decree was inscribed 
in Ionic letters, while the earlier law had been 
written in Attic characters, it provided occa- 
sion for contrasting the two texts from a sty- 
listic point of view. Likewise, a “‘paradoxical” 
appearance of two types of dative of the same 
declension, namely, OecpoGéras (line 12) and 
the [éré]rrnovw of line 15 also gave opportunity 
for a lengthy linguistic analysis of criteria for 
dating. The former dative is clearly later in 
date than the latter, which, as one might ex- 
pect, in a verbatim “quote,” merely preserves 
the archaic form (cf. similar archaisms in laws 
cited by Lysias, for example). The rest of the 
paper discussed tentative occasions for the 
legislation; since no person nor event that is 
specifically identifiable is mentioned in the 
preserved part of the text, analysis must seek 
by eliminative procedures to arrive at a suit- 
able time and cause. Some further attention was 
paid to linguistic similarities between this de- 
cree and that pertaining to the ““Law about the 
First-fruits” IG i*, 76, which not only presents 
a similar stylistic group of parallel imperatives 
and infinitives, but also has some provisions 
which might be connected with those of the new 
decree from certain points of view. A citation 
in the rider of that decree mentioning an inter- 
calation of Hecatombaeon is probably merely 
a coincidental mention of that month and 
should not be connected with the phrase 73 
‘Exat[ouBadvos] in line 17 of the new decree. 
This seems likely, as inscriptions in Attica of 
the fifth century B.c. appearing on Hymettian 
marble are a great rarity, and this:would work 
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against trying to equate the occasions of IG. i*, 
76 and Ag. Inv. 5733. 

Reasons were also presented briefly for think- 
ing that a hidden occasion for the general 
provisions in the law lay in the dispute that 
took place in 367/6 B.c. between Athens and 
Aetolia involving the arrest of two spondo- 
phores (cf. Schweigert, Hesperia viii, 1939, pp. 
5-12). Many subsidiary lines of digression are 
concerned with the réles of the hierophant, the 
thesmothetae, and various kinds of dokimasiai 
alluded to in the text. 


THE STYLISTIC DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL 
SCULPTURE ACCORDING TO THE RED- 
FIGURED VASES: Cleta Olmsted Robbins, 
The University of Rochester. 


ATTIC ONOI OR EPINETRA: David M. Robinson, 
The Johns Hopkins University. (Pub- 
lished in AJA. 1945.) 


THE SCULPTURED METOPES OF THE HEKA- 
TOMPEDON: William B. Dinsmoor, Co- 
lumbia University. (This paper will be 
published in the AJA.) 


OSTRAKINA TOREUMATA: D. B. Thompson, The 
University of Toronto. 

A mould found in Corinth in 1938 gives us a 
hint of the “ostrakina toreumata” which 
Strabo describes as found in the Roman excava- 
tions of the cemteries of Corinth. It was evi- 
dently taken from a metal object which had a 
curvature and may well have been of vase 
shape. An impression shows a Giant hurling a 
stone at an adversary, while a creature, a 
leopard, bites his leg. The relief is very high, 
most delicately modelled in a violent style. 
The turn of the body, the uplifted glance, the 
wild hair are in the style of the Melos amphora 
and of Epidauros sculpture and can be dated 
ca. 375 B.c. It is a masterpiece which gives us a 
hint of the brilliant metal-work for which 
Corinth was famous. 


FIELD EXCAVATIONS IN ECUADOR: Edwin N. 
Ferdon, School of American Research. 


THE KUAUA MURALS PRESERVED BY A SPECIAL 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE: Bertha P. 
Dutton, School of American Research. 

Archaeologists of the School of American Re- 
search and the University of New Mexico, ex- 
cavating at Kuaua, a Pueblo ruin on the west 


bank of the Rio Grande near Bernalillo, New 
Mexico, a few years ago unearthed a square kiva 
with mural decorations. The remarkable thing 
about this discovery is that these very fragile 
records of the past were preserved. After the 
plaster and exposed murals were specially 
treated, such walls as remained were com- 
pletely jacketed, and the massive segments re- 
moved to a laboratory at the University. There 
the extremely delicate work of uncovering the 
murals took place. A total of 85 plaster layers 
came to light, at least 17 of them bearing cere- 
monial paintings: costumed deities wearing 
masks and accompanied by ritualistic para- 
phernalia; altars and niches: anthropomorphic 
beings; birds, animals, fish; snakes and insects; 
and elements symbolic of all aspects of Pueblo 
life—shown in black, grey, white, red, yellow, 
tan, and turquoise colors. As each decorated 
layer was exposed, scaled drawings were made; 
then replicas were painted on canvas. Finally 
came the preservation of the kiva paintings 
themselves. Commercial pressboard was em- 
ployed as the base material, and was painted 
with a mixture of adobe with sizing. To the paint- 
ings, a hardening solution with tensile strength 
was applied. After a second application, muslin 
was placed over the paintings, and more of the 
solution was added. When almost dry, the muslin 
was rolled away from the wall, and the painted 
layer of plaster adhered to the cloth. This was 
then treated and mounted on the permanent 
base. A solvent was next applied to the cloth, 
which was rolled off, leaving the original paint- 
ings on the mount, very much as they had ap- 
peared in the kiva. By this means, every possible 
figure and motif was recorded and preserved. 


CONFERENCE ON FUTURE AIMS AND METHODS IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
(a) The Near East; and the Conference in 
Jerusalem. 
(b) Egypt. 
(c) Persia and India. 
(d) China and East Asia. 
(e) Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. 
(f) Greece; Future Plans for Athens, Corinth, 
and other Sites. 
(g) Italy; Possibilities for Excavation and 
Study. 
(h) Prehistoric Europe. 
(i) Pre-Columbian America. 
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Symposium: the Impact of the War on Classi- 
cal Archaeology. 


THE GREEK COUNTRYSIDE: William B. Dinsmoor, 
President of the Archaeological Institute 
of America. 


ATHENS: Rodney S. Young, Newark, New Jersey. 
ROME: Henry T. Rowell, The Johns Hopkins 


University. 

The subject of the address was the state of the 
cultural, historical, and educational monuments 
and institutions of the city of Rome at the time 
of its liberation by the American Fifth Army on 
June 4, 1944, and the measures taken by the 
military authorities to provide for their protec- 
tion and rehabilitation while the city was under 
military control. 

In planning for the administration of Rome, 
the speaker, Lt. Col., CMP, Education Officer of 
the Rome Area Command, and Lt. Perry Cott, 
USNR, Fine Arts Officer, listed all monuments 
and institutions which should be put “off-limits” 
to all military personnel in order to prevent 
them from being requisitioned for military pur- 
poses and to protect them from inadvertent 
damage by troops. The list included all museums 
and galleries, libraries and learned academies 
both Italian and foreign, scientific institutions, 
the University and schools. Each building was 
marked clearly on maps of the city intended for 
distribution to the military and civil police 
authorities. The list was approved by General 
Mark Clark and distributed in the form of an 
order addressed to all military personnel placing 
the buildings in question “off-limits.” 

The speaker and Lt. Cott entered Rome on the 
morning of June 4th. The city itself presented an 
appearance which was in marked contrast to 
that of the seriously damaged Alban towns 
through which they had just passed. Rome ap- 
peared at first sight to have suffered no material 
damage from the war. Later and more detailed 
investigations brought out the following facts: 
1. No bombs had fallen within the parts of the 
city enclosed by the Aurelian wall; 2. In attack- 
ing the freight yards of San Lorenzo, the church 
of San Lorenzo, as well as a number of the build- 
ings of the Citta Universitaria in the same 
vicinity, had been badly damaged; 3. A bomb 
which had exploded very close to the Protestant 
Cemetery had done slight damage to some of the 
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tombs, but those of Keats and Shelley were 
untouched. 

All academies were in excellent physical condi- 
tion. The American Academy and the British 
School had been placed under Swiss protection 
which was respected by the Germans. In turn, 
the Germans had placed their corresponding in- 
stitutions under the same protection before 
evacuating the city. Before evacuation, however, 
the Germans had managed to remove the books 
of the German Archaeological Institute. 

On the whole, museums had come off well. 
The more important objects had been trans- 
ferred to places in the country less likely to be 
bombed, and those of less value had been 
stored amidst sandbags in cellars and under- 
ground repositories. Only a few outstanding 
paintings were thought to have been seized and 
removed to Germany by the Germans. The 
main task would be to set up the collections 
again in their proper places. 

In view of the terrible destruction of books and 
libraries in Germany, the speaker was particu- 
larly happy to report that the libraries of Rome 
had suffered no losses. Here again the civil 
libraries had sent their most precious possessions 
(manuscripts, first editions, etc.) to the country 
for safe keeping. Allied Military Government 
soon began to aid the civilian authorities to 
effect the return of such books and museum 
objects to Rome. 

The speaker found Italian officials in the 
Ministry of Education and the Department of 
Fine Arts all eager to resume their normal ac- 
tivities. Only a few at the top had been active 
Fascists whom it was necessary to suspend for 
political reasons. The rest needed principally 
material facilities such as electricity, means of 
transportation, gasoline or glass to carry out re- 
habilitation. The speaker and Lt. Cott attempted 
to furnish these materials within reason from sup- 
plies controlled by the Army. 

It was emphasized that Italian scholarship in 
the field of Classical Antiquity had not lain 
fallow during the war years. At the same time, 
Italian scholars had been cut off for many years 
from the publications appearing in England and 
America in their fields. ‘They seemed eager 
above all that the usual international exchanges 
of books and periodicals should be resumed at 
the earliest possible moment. 
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In closing the speaker urged all who were 
present to reestablish their pre-war relations, 
both personally and through their respective in- 
stitutions, with Italian scholars and friends and 
to assist the Italians in regaining their due place 
in the world of classical learning. 


FROM SYRACUSE TO BERLIN: Mason Hammond, 
Harvard University. 

The Roman sites of Tripolitania suffered little 
during the Desert Campaigns, thanks to the 
efforts of a British archaeologist, Major John 
Ward Perkins, who was serving with the Eighth 
Army and who secured the support of the 
British Military Governor to place the sites off 
limits to troops and to reinstate the Italian 
custodians to care for the ruins. Similarly, during 
the Allied occupation of North Africa, the 
French administration continued to function 
and the French service for historic monuments 
secured the whole-hearted support of General 
Eisenhower for the protection of the Roman sites 
in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. Both in 
Tripolitania and in North Africa, the threat to 
the archaeological sites was not so much from 
combat, which largely passed them by, as from 
careless or wanton trespass by Allied troops after 
the occupation and the police measures indi- 
cated above sufficed to prevent any serious 
damage. 

Despite the heavy Allied bombing of Sicily 
and the severe fighting during the landings along 
the south coast and during the advance up the 
eastern side around Etna, the great ruins of 
classical antiquity were spared. The Greek 
temples and other buildings at Syracuse, Agri- 
gento, and Selinunte along the south coast and 
at Segesta and Himera on the north escaped 
harm. The magnificent Norman churches, with 
their brilliant mosaics, at Palermo, Monreale, 
and Cefali stand unscathed. The Cathedral at 
Messina has only its walls standing, but it had 
been severely damaged in the earthquake of 
1908 and largely rebuilt. The Italian govern- 
ment, both in Sicily and elsewhere, did an ex- 
cellent job of removing and storing in safety the 
contents of the museums so that these largely 
escaped battle damage. In general, the serious 
cultural destruction in Sicily was to its elaborate 
baroque churches, notably to three fine examples 
in Palermo. 

In southern Italy, the classical remains like- 


wise suffered little hurt. The landings below 
Salerno spared the Temples of Paestum. Though 
nearly two hundred small bombs were dropped in 
a raid on Pompeii, the damage can to a con- 
siderable extent be repaired. However, some 
frescoes and the contents of the small museum 
are irretrievable. Naples was heavily bombed 
and its important mediaeval and Renaissance 
churches suffered. In particular the great church 
of Santa Chiara, burial place of its kings, was 
gutted. However, Naples contains few classical 
ruins and the famous collections of its museum 
were evacuated. In a large part these treasures 
were stored at Monte Cassino. The Germans re- 
moved them thence before the battle to the 
Vatican City and in the process stole a certain 
number of the outstanding paintings and some 
of the gold objects and bronze statues from 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Part of this loot, 
however, has already been recovered in Austria 
and it is expected that a careful check of the 
German repositories will reveal the rest. In due 
course, after the restitution of cultural materials 
to liberated countries is well under way, these 
Italian possessions will be returned to the 
Italian government. 

Professor Hammond had no personal knowl- 
edge of the fate of classical remains in Italy north 
of Campania or in southern France. His impres- 
sion is that a certain amount of damage was done 
during combat in central Italy but that post- 
occupation harm from the use by Allied troops 
had been reduced to a minimum by the prompt 
action of Monuments Officers who, profiting from 
the lessons learned in North Africa and Sicily, 
got in early to control billeting and institute 
necessary controls. He understands also that the 
invasion of southern France passed so rapidly 
through the Roman area, containing Nimes, 
Arles, and Orange, that these were wholly spared, 
as were also such mediaeval monuments as 
Aigues Mortes and Avignon. 

England’s Roman sites were unaffected by the 
long bombing which she endured. In fact, the 
destruction in the City of London cleared the 
Romano-mediaeval wall of encumbering build- 
ings and it is hoped that before rebuilding begins, 
archaeologists may have an opportunity to in- 
vestigate the Roman and mediaeval levels. The 
great classical sculptures, such as the Elgin 
Marbles, and other treasures of the British 
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Museum had been removed to safety before the 
bombing. Similarly, the French had stored the 
treasures of the Louvre outside Paris and have 
already brought back and put on display much 
of the classical sculpture, including the Venus di 
Milo and the Victory of Samothrace. In general, 
the Germans, anxious to conciliate the French, 
did not loot her public collections and confined 
themselves to confiscating the collections of 
wealthy Jewish families or to the sort of indi- 
vidual looting by officers or troops which always 
happens when an army is billeted on the civilian 
population. Though France suffered no loss in its 
classical antiquities, naturally the invasion of 
Normandy was disastrous to some Norman and 
Gothic churches. 

In Germany itself, Trier was terribly hit but 
the Porta Nigra and the walls of the Roman 
Basilica still stand. Germany’s important classi- 
cal antiquities are, in general, the contents of her 
museums and these, except in the case of Berlin, 
had been stored in scattered repositories so that 
while in most cases the museum buildings them- 
selves are more or less destroyed, their contents 
are safe. In Berlin, the ethnographic and pre- 
historic collections had been evacuated but the 
art objects, both ancient and modern, had been 
placed in big concrete airraid shelters within the 
city. Only towards the last was a small portion 
of these evacuated and eventually discovered by 
U. S. troops. This small proportion, fortunately, 
contained some of the best objects, such as the 
choice Egyptian sculpture, notably the head of 
Nofretete, and the finest mediaeval and Renais- 
sance sculpture, and some two hundred master- 
pieces of paintings, whose removal to the U. S. 
was recently announced by the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington. The objects which re- 
mained in Berlin survived the bombing-only to be 
almost totally consumed by fire during the dis- 
turbed days immediately following the occupa- 
tion. This loss bids fair to be the most important, 
in the cultural field, of the whole war, not exclud- 
ing the destruction of such cities as Munich, 
Nuremberg, Dresden, Warsaw, or Leningrad. A 
certain number of the stored art objects which 
escaped destruction have been removed from 
Berlin by the Russians, notably the famous 
Hellenistic sculptures from the great altar en- 
closure at Pergamum. 

Professor Hammond felt that the protection 
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and preservation of cultural buildings and ma- 
terials under Allied military government had 
been an outstanding success. This was in large 
measure due to the foresight of interested archae- 
ologists and art historians in this country and in 
England. Two preparatory programs initiated in 
the U. S. had been particularly valuable; the 
preparation for the use of Monument Officers of 
lists of important cultural sites, buildings, and 
collections, and the recommendation to the War 
Department of qualified art historians or mu- 
seum personnel to serve as Monuments Officers 
in the field. While these programs were initiated 
before the formation of the American Commis- 
sion for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic 
and Historic Monuments in War areas under 
Justice Roberts, this Commission integrated the 
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previous work into a coherent program and, in its 
advisory capacity to the U. S. Government, con- 
vinced the War Department and other high 
officials of the importance of putting the program 
into effect. The program had the full and under- 
standing support of President Roosevelt. This 
preparatory work, and the high personal ability 
and character of the Monuments Officers in the 
field, made it possible for the program to be 
carried through successfully. This work, more- 
over, won the enthusiastic support of the liber- 
ated governments and conciliated great good will 
for the Allied Military Government. The whole- 
hearted cooperation between U. S. and British 
and later the other liberated governments made 
the final operation truly international. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIGEST 


NECROLOGY 
SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


SrepHen B. Luce, Editor-in-Charge 
Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


NECROLOGY 


J. W. Mackail.—The death of this eminent Brit- 
ish classicist, on December 13, 1945, at the age of 
eighty-six, is announced. Born in 1859, he was Profes- 
sor of Poetry at Oxford from 1906 until 1911, and an 
Honorary Fellow of Balliol College. In 1922-23 he was 
President of the Classical Association, and after his 
term at Oxford was Professor of Ancient Literature in 
the Royal Academy. He was a member of numerous 
learned societies, and held honorary degrees from 
Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Adelaide and Cambridge. 
His best known books in the Classical field are Select 
Epigrams from the Greek Anthology (1890), Latin Litera- 
ture (1895), Lectures on Greek Poetry (1910), Classical 
Studies (1925), and a verse translation of the Odyssey 
(1932). He is survived by his wife, who was the only 
daughter of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and they had 
one son and two daughters. 

Hayford Peirce.—This well-known specialist in 
Byzantine Art died, after a long illness, on March 4, 
1946, in Bangor, Maine, at the age of sixty-two. Born 
in Bangor in 1883, he was graduated from Harvard 
College in the Class of 1906. After his graduation he 
lived for many years in Europe, both before and after 
the First World War, making his headquarters in 
Paris. During that war he had a distinguished record 
of service, taking part in the St. Mihiel offensive, and 
serving as an intelligence officer with the First and 
Second Armies. He was also attached to the American 
delegation at the Peace Conference. His major con- 
tributions to Byzantine studies came after the First 
World War, when he formed a collaboration with 
Royall Tyler; in 1926 their Byzantine Art appeared, 
and they also contributed the articles on this subject 
to the 1929 and subsequent editions of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. In 1941 the Harvard Press pub- 
lished their papers on Byzantine Works of Art in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection. Of their major work, L’ Art 
Byzantin, two volumes had appeared when the Sec- 
ond World War broke out, with a third in press when 
the Germans occupied Paris. In 1928 Peirce returned 
to Bangor, and engaged in business, but still found 
time to devote to his Byzantine studies. He was 


married in Bangor in 1937, and is survived by his 
widow and two sons. 

Casualties of the War.—It is learned on reliable 
sources that Professor Constantopoulos, Director of 
the Numismatic Museum at Athens, died in that city 
of starvation during the terrible winter of 1941-42; 
that Mario Segré was killed, with his wife and baby, 
in a German concentration camp on May 26, 1944; 
and that Maurice Feyel was transported from France 
to Germany, sent to a camp in the region of Bremen, 
and put to forced labor, from the effects of which he 
died in May or June, 1945. No official report has ever 
been received of his death, but the facts are appar- 
ently substantially as given here. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Silver and Lead in Antiquity. —R. J. Fores fol 
lows up his study on “Gold in the Ancient Near East” 
(cf. AJA. xliv, 1940, p. 361) with an equally thorough 
one on “Silver and Lead in Antiquity.” Its bibliog- 
raphy comprises 313 numbers, with some others 
quoted in the text. “‘Natural silver was collected from 
the earliest times but its réle in metallurgy remained 
insignificant until men learned to produce silver from 
lead and lead-ores. . . . It would seem that the refin- 
ing of silver and lead was worked out in Pontus in 
about the early third millennium B.c. and that this 
knowledge spread gradually over the ancient Near 
East until both metals were in common use in the 
fifteenth century B.c. By that time producing centers 
in Armenia, Carmania and possibly Elam supplied 
the rapidly growing demand for silver, which metal 
went South in exchange for Egyptian gold. . . . At the 
beginning of the first millennium silver and lead were 
common metals in the Near East except in Egypt 
where they did not become common until the Persian 
period. Both lead and silver occur in Egypt from the 
Middle Predynastic Period. The sign hd for silver oc- 
curs since the Third Dynasty but the metal remains 
rare for many centuries. In the Pyramid Age it is 
rarer than gold and precedes this metal in lists and 
texts. It may have been imported from Syria and 
Asia Minor, but because silver production was hardly 
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developed in these regions, it is more probable that the 
‘silver’ used in Egypt was the silver-colored electrum. 
The analyses given by Lucas of silver objects dating 
before the Eighteenth Dynasty prove this, as they con- 
tain far more gold than would occur in silver derived 
from galena.... The first and essential process for 
the extraction of silver was the smelting of lead ores, 
a fairly intricate process, which must necessarily be- 
long to the later stages of metallurgical history. The 
smelting of ores was not a chance operation, but the 
logical outgrowth of melting experiments. . . . Silver 
and lead are useless metals from the ancient technical 
point of view. Silver had its value as a medium of cur- 
rency or for the manufacture of ornaments and trin- 
kets... . Lead again was a metal entirely wanting in 
physical properties needed in weapons and imple- 
ments; it was a worthless constituent of bronze when 
used as a substitute for tin. . . . Lead appears late in 
the history of metals, and apart from some applica- 
tions in architecture and magic, was not widely used 
before Roman times....The connection between 
silver and moon is common all over the ancient Near 
East. ... Lead plays a very peculiar part in magic. 
Its dark color and high specific gravity must have led 
to the superstition that it had chthonic connections. 
It is also said to be a ‘very cold’ metal... . It was 
considered eminently suitable for magical tablets con- 
taining inscribed curses or prayers for the sick, lead 
being used for defixions from Assyrian times onwards. 
... Native gold alloyed with silver, the ancient elec- 
trum, formed an ancient source for silver production. 
. . . The ores from which the metal was first produced 
in larger quantities were no doubt ordinary lead ores 
and not the rather rare silver ores associated with 
these lead ores. Prominent amongst the lead ores is 
galena which is of very common occurrence... . 
Cerussite and Anglesite have a certain importance as 
raw materials for the production of lead only....In 
Roman and pre-Roman days the only method of pro- 
ducing silver apart from the gold/silver separation 
from electrum and the (very unlikely) reduction of 
silver ores consisted of the treatment of galena in two 
phases: 1) a combined roasting, reduction and oxida- 
tion, and this smelting was followed by 2) cupellation. 
... Those ores which contained too little silver were 
smelted for lead only. ...” All galena deposits in the 
Near East and the Mediterranean countries, and the 
historic data known about them, are discussed, and 
an attached map shows their location (Jaarbericht ex 
Oriente Luz vii, 1940, pp. 489-524). 

Zinc and Brass in Antiquity.—R. J. Forses dis- 
cusses the above subject in Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz, 
vili, 1942, pp. 747-757. “The history of brass and 
zinc proves once more that ignorance of the metallic 
component of an ore did not prevent the ancients from 
using this ore when manufacturing an alloy. ... As 
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brass seems to have been discovered early in the first 
millennium B.c. there isa difference of more than 2500 
years between the manufacture of the copper-zinc 
alloy, brass, and its metallic constituent, zinc. As the 
preparation of zinc is intimately connected with the 
evolution of distillation, which started in the first cen- 
tury A.D. only, we may safely conclude that zinc was 
unknown to the ancients. ... Brass was, however, 
certainly produced from the classical period onwards. 
.-. It was always made from calamine and copper. 
Either the ‘earthy’ natural calamine or the artificially 
prepared zinc oxyde or cadmeia (and all its varieties) 
were used. . . . If calamine or zinc ore is finely ground 
and mixed with powdered charcoal and copper em- 
bedded in this mixture in a furnace or crucible, the 
zinc formed on heating will alloy with the copper giv- 
ing it the golden yellow color characteristic of a low 
zinc brass. It is not even necessary to heat the mix- 
ture above the melting point of the copper, but even 
at temperatures of 800° the zinc will slowly diffuse into 
the copper to form brass. . . . This cementation proc- 
ess ...is the standard method of brass manufacture 
in the Roman Imperial Era... . But the process is 
older than that and its discovery should be sought in 
Pontus in the beginning of the first millennium B.c. ... 
Zinc or brass is not found in Egypt before Roman 
times. ... In Iran brass came into use in the Achae- 
menian period....Nor is brass common in Meso- 
potamia and the earliest reference is Sargon m’s 
Khorsabad inscriptions. . . . We have here the earliest 
reference to this alloy in the eighth century B.c. We 
have a most interesting text in Pseudo-Aristotle (De 
mirab. ausc., cap. 62) referring to the discovery of 
brass: “They say that the bronze of the Mossynoeci 
excells because of its gloss and its extraordinary white- 
ness. They do not add tin but a special kind of earth, 
that is smelted with the copper....’ This clearly 
refers to the cementation of copper with ‘earthy’ cala- 
mine, which therefore was the original process. ... 
The Mossynoeci were a tribe living in the region south 
of Trebizond in Pontus where zinc ores abound 

From this center the manufacture of brass spread west 
and east but the method was gradually improved. ... 
The first stage was cementation with the crude natu- 
ral product calamine, the later stage worked with 
separately refined zinc oxide which was then used to 
obtain a pure brass. This refinement may be a dis- 
covery of the Roman period. It was then used all over 
the world for many centuries. . . . The spread of brass 
manufacture to the West was slow. IgGreece neither 
Homer nor Herodotus knows anything of brass.... 
Brass was quite exceptional in Greece until the Augus- 
tan Age, if we use the word brass in the true sense 
(80-88% of zinc, sometimes up to 50%), and do not 
give it to any copper alloy containing only a few per- 
cents of zinc. In Rome some Republican coins are 
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known to contain up to 4% of zinc but the true brass 
coinage was issued in the Augustan Age. ... Manu- 
facture of brass on a large scale began in the first cen- 
tury B.c. and gradually spread. ...The production 
of cadmea as ‘Ofenbruch’ from the Laurion ore may 
also date from the later Graeco-Roman period. . . . 
The growth of the Cyprian brass industry is of the 
same date. In the East little progress was made for 
many centuries as it seems. ... In Persia brass pro- 
duction seems to have started on a larger scale in the 
sixth century A.D. when it was exported to India and 
some two centuries later passed to China... . We do 
not hear about zinc being made in Persia. This seems 
to have been done for the first time on an industrial 
scale in China ... somewhere near 1600 

is of course known far earlier; references are found in 
sixth-century texts .... It seems that zinc was pre- 
pared by Indian chemists from the twelfth century, 
but this remained a laboratory experiment and never 
was applied to industrial production. ... Brass was 
of course known far earlier and brass figurines and 
ornaments became common from the sixth century 
A.D. onwards. It was from the East that zinc was intro- 
duced by the Portuguese and Dutch traders in Europe, 
where zinc manufacture started only in the eighteenth 
century. ... Oreichalkos ...certainly means some 
kind of copper, though it is equally certain that its 
meaning ‘brass’ was acquired only in Late Republican 
times. . . . In early texts before the first century B.c. 
one should therefore be careful to translate aurichal- 
cum or oreichalkos by ‘copper alloy’ and not by 
‘brass’. ... The general Persian term for zinc ores 
and zine oxyde is t&#iyd, which occurs frequently in 
mediaeval literature as tutia or totia.... There is 
no Persian term which can be identified with zinc. 
The term roy (zinc) originally meant ‘copper’; we 
find it in the compound term isfid-roy (first ‘bronze’ 
then ‘brass’) which... was corrupted to spelter or 
sprauter, the sixteenth-century term for zinc.... 
Another early European word, occurring, side by side 
with spelter, is tufenago....” 

Pearls in Antiquity. —Pearls were first mentioned 
by Theophrastus. They were not known in Egypt be- 
fore the time of the Ptolemies, though mother-of-pearl 
was used from predynastic times. Knowledge of them 
in ancient Babylonia and Assyria is unproved and im- 
probable. Only the wars of Alexander the Great made 
them a general article of export to the Mediterranean 
world (J. Botman, “Pearls in the Near East,” in 
Jaarbericht ex Oriente Lux vii, 1940, pp. 525-531). 

Malta. —In a short report on Malta, in Dutch, re- 
ferring to the latest literature, H. M. R. Leopotp dis- 
putes the early dating of the megalithic temples and 
considers them contemporary with and related to the 
palaces of Crete and Mycenae (Jaarbericht ex Oriente 
Luz vii, 1940, pp. 41-344). 
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Megalithic Monuments.—In AJ. xxv, 1945, pp. 
117-124, Marcaret Daviess discusses the distribution 
of megalithic monuments of the Irish Sea and the 
North Channel Coastlands. Her five maps show the 
distribution of passage graves and forecourt cairns 
(fig. 5); of secondary and later gallery graves (fig. 6); 
the interchange of Graig Lwyd axes and Cotswold 
cairns forms (fig. 7); of single chambers (fig. 8); of 
stone circles and alignments (fig. 9). 

Budbury-on-Avon.—The prehistoric site at this 
place, containing one of the few “sacred circles” in 
England, is in danger of destruction, owing to the 
need for housing. JLN. Feb. 16, 1946, gives a plan of 
the site, and several photographs of excavations 
recently conducted by Guy UnpErwoop. These ex- 
cavations yielded sufficient information to map the 
site with reasonable accuracy. Neolithic, Bronze Age, 
and Iron Age pottery were found. 

Red Hill, Notts.—In AJ. xxv, 1945, pp. 117-194, 
C. F. C. Hawkes and Pavut JacopstHat describe an 
interesting Celtic bird-brooch. The authors conclude 
that the brooch belongs to the third century B.c. and 
that it was made in Britain. Originally it had coral in- 
lay decorations. 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Collections.—The illustrated catalogue 
of the Egyptian Collection in the Gemeentemuseum 
at The Hague, Netherlands, by C. W. Lunsinex 
ScHEULEER, in Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz vii, 1940, 
pp. 549-557, pls. xv-xx, describes seventy-eight 
pieces, fourteen of which are reproduced. A. N. 
Zapoks-JosEPHus Jirra publishes a small saucer of 
dark stone, of a characteristic type, decorated with 
ornamental designs and, on the inside, with busts of 
Isis and Sarapis in relief. He considers it a votive gift 
rather than a patera for actual libations, and dates it, 
following John Evans, under Julian the Apostate, 
ibid., pp. 547 f., pl. x1rv. W. A. Van Lzer publishes 
a bronze statuette of a cat in a rare semi-recumbent 
pose, and a Saitic ushabti of a “Master of the Ward- 
robe,” Hor, son of Uza-shu: ibid. p. 558, pl. XII. 

W. WEsseErzxI reports the opening of an Egyptian 
Department in the National Hungarian Museum of 
Fine Arts at Budapest, in 1939, in Jaarbericht ex 
Oriente Lux vii, 1940, pp. 544 f., pl. x1. 

Foreign Influences in Egypt.—J. JANssEN assem- 
bles the results of the more recent literature concern- 
ing “The Oldest Relations between Egypt and Meso- 
potamia” in Jaarbericht ex Oriente Lux vii, 1940, pp. 
$19-$26. Even one who cannot read Dutch will find 
the footnotes a very useful guide to the literature. Cer- 
tain types of pottery, the cylinder seals, the antithetic 
group of animals with entwined necks, are the chief 
instances of Mesopotamian influence in early Egypt. 
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Its main route went through Yemen and the Bab el- 
Mandeb. 

The Scarab. —H. C. Jexerrsma’s “Contribution to 
the Knowledge of the Symbolic Meaning of the Scara- 
baeus Sacer” points out that many Egyptologists, 
and even some naturalists, have described inaccu- 
rately the beetle’s characteristic habits of life. It is not 
so much the rolling of the dung-ball (constituting the 
food of the beetle) that made it for the Egyptians the 
outstanding solar symbol of resurrection, but rather 
its disappearance into the ground together with that 
ball, and reappearance after a certain time; perhaps 
also the emergence of the new beetle from a mummy- 
like chrysalis in a dung-ball (not rolled before) buried 
in the ground at the end of a deep shaft (Jaarbericht 
ex Oriente Luz viii, 1942, pp. 608-611). 

Mastaba Reliefs. —An unusual group of two fight- 
ing boys in the pictures of farm-life among the reliefs 
of the mastaba of Hetepherakhti in the Leiden Mu- 
seum is discussed by Herta Tu. Mour in Jaarbericht 
ex Oriente Luz vii, 1940, pp. 535-551 & 559, & pl. rx. 
The hump-backed appearance of one of the boys is ex- 
plained as due to a correction when chiseling had al- 
ready begun. Indubitable representations of hump- 
backs in relief are adduced for comparison. 

Technique of Egyptian Sculpture.—W. Van Os 
discusses, and illustrates with drawings, how the prob- 
lem of picturing the human torso two-dimensionally 
was solved in Egyptian and archaic Greek drawing and 
relief. The typical v- or funnel-shape of the torso is 
based on actual observation of a model looked upon 
from the side and turning his shoulder toward the on- 
looker. The trapezoid or “v-shaped” (or, reversed, 
vi-shaped) form, needed to express actions, derives 
from combining the standard type with a side-view 
(Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz viii, 1942, pp. 602-608). 

Book of the Dead. —Chapter 85 of the Book of the 
Dead, the “Spell to change into a living soul, in order 
not to enter in the place of judgment,” is translated 
and commented upon by J. ZANDEE. This spell prom- 
ises to procure immortality for the deceased through 
identification with the Sun-god, Ré. The commentary 
points out the numerous expressions belonging to 
solar mythology and the few references to Osirian jus- 
tification (Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz viii, 1942, pp. 
580-586). 

Inscriptions. —Two difficult texts with biographi- 
cal allusions, on temple statues of the xxm dynasty 
from the Karnak cachette, are translated into Dutch 
by A. Ds Bucx in Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz vii, 1940, 
pp. 294-304. The first is inscribed on a stele held by 
the kneeling figure of Nekhtefmut, a priest of Amon 
(Cairo No. 42208). It was published in 1914 by 
Legrain, but not translated, and misunderstood in its 
general meaning. It contains, besides the usual self- 
appraisal, an invocation of the god to protect the 
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priest’s daughter, Tashernmut, against any attempt 
by his other sons and daughters, to deprive her after 
his death of her equal share in his inheritance on ac- 
count of the fact that she already had received a part 
of his property in exchange for the promise to take 
care of his old age in her own home. (For a similar 
agreement see a stele from Amarah, now in the Brook- 
lyn Museum: JEA. xxiv, 1938, p. 153 and pl. x1, 3.) 
The fact that it was deemed necessary to perpetuate 
this agreement so conspicuously, caused De Buck to 
put a question-mark after the title: “A Happy Fam- 
ily.” —The second text, which covers the cubic statue 
of another priest of Amon, Nebenteru (Cairo No. 
42225), is re-interpreted after a first attempt of Kees, 
in ZAS. lxxiv, 1938. It sets forth one of the basic prin- 
ciples of Egyptian philosophy: “‘Follow your heart!” 
In an introduction, De Buck translates similar pas- 
sages from other texts of all periods, which show that 
for the Egyptians that hedonistic attitude, pessi- 
mistic about the after-life, —its echo is Eccl. 9: 7010 — 
was compatible with piety and righteousness. Both 
translations have been made accessible to a wider 
public through translation into French by Capart in 
Chronique d’ Egypte xx, 1945, pp. 6, 64-69. 

The texts and headings in Rameses’ m1 “Calendar 
of Feasts and Offerings” at Medinet Habu, published 
in OIC. xviii, partly translated in OJP. xxiii, are 
translated in Dutch by L. G. LeruwENBURG in 
Jaarbericht ex Oriente Lux vii, 1940, pp. 327-340. 

Inscriptions.—A. Dr Buck translates in “The 
Liquidation of Akhenaten’s Work of Reformation” 
the restoration inscription of Tutankhamiin on the 
stele Cairo 34183. His interpretations differ sometimes 
from the last treatment of this text by J. Bennett in 
JEA. xxv, pp. 8-15. Two passages are singled out for 
more circumstantial comment. One, “‘He has inducted 
as priests children of the notables of their towns,” 
etc., is taken to indicate by contrast that Akhenaten 
was surrounded mostly by people of low birth, his 
own creatures. The other concerns the protection and 
exemption of the temples, and gives occasion to ob- 
serve how those privileges of the temples were choking 
the power of the state, and to remark that the trans- 
gressors threatened in so many royal decrees from the 
Old Kingdom onward were in the first line state offi- 
cials acting in the interest of maintaining civil service. 
Akhenaten’s theocracy meant a momentary harmon- 
izing of the powers of kingship and priestship (Jaar- 
bericht ex Oriente Luz viii, 1942, pp. 569-580). 

Ethiopian Sarcophagus.—In BMFA. xliii, 1945, 
pp. 53-57 (8 figs.) Dows Dunuam publishes an enor- 
mous granite sarcophagus that has stood for many 
years in front of the main lecture hall of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston. It originally contained the re- 
mains of Aspalta, a king of Ethiopia who died ca. 
568 B.c., and weighs about fifteen and a half tons, the 
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lid alone weighing four. Owing to poor lighting, its 
interesting decorations in very low sunk relief can 
barely be seen. A small scale reproduction has now 
been placed near the original to serve as an interpreta- 
tion, and the processes by which it became a faithful 
rendering of the original are described in detail. The 
sarcophagus was found in the campaign of 1916, and 
stood in the innermost of three subterranean chambers 
under the royal pyramid. The decoration is one of the 
most complete known, but the content of the inscrip- 
tions is entirely routine, and traditional, and has been 
found, in whole or part, in numerous other examples. 
Like the inscriptions, the figures are conventional and 
stereotyped, but their execution is of high quality. 
On the lid is a decoration of the cycle of day and 
night. In conclusion, the writer points out that “in 
this sarcophagus we miss the lively human interest 
which we expect to find in much of Egyptian art.” 

Coptic Bronze Flask.—In News Baltimore Mus. 
Art, Sept. 1945, pp. 4-6 (fig.) Marvin C. Ross pub- 
lishes a flask in the Baltimore Museum. After describ- 
ing the Copts, and the meaning of the term “‘Coptic” 
in art, and the survival of pagan motifs into Christian 
times, the flask is described. It is eight-sided, cast, and 
engraved, each side decorated with a lotus petal. There 
was originally a cover, now lost. The flask is of a type 
identified by Strzygowski and between his Types u 
and 111, and such vases were considered by him to be 
for perfume. A date in the late fourth or early fifth 
centuries A.D. is suggested. The provenance is un- 
known. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Assyrians in Last Hundred Years.—Epirn Po- 
RADA, in BMMA.n.s. iv, 1945, pp. 38-48 (11 figs.) dis- 
cusses the history of the study of Mesopotamian civil- 
ization since the early nineteenth century. All that 
was known at the beginning came from the Bible and 
Greek historians. In 1821, Byron, using Diodorus 
Siculus as a source, wrote his drama “‘Sardanapalus,” 
which inspired Delacroix to paint his Death of Sarda- 
napalus. The first to examine the traditional sites of 
Babylon and Nineveh was Claudius James Rich, 
representative of the East India Company at Bagh- 
dad, in 1820 and thereafter. In 1843, Paul Emile 
Botta, a French consular agent at Mosul, excavated 
the mound of Kujunjik (the site of Nineveh) and be- 
gan the uncovering of the palace of Sargon at Khorsa- 
bad. Botta’s success caused funds to be given to en- 
able Layard, who had already started work in 1845, 
to continue his excavations at Nimrud (the Biblical 
Calah) which proved extraordinarily successful. The 
writer shows that the spirit of architectural taste of 
the 1840’s asserted itself in the restoration of the pal- 
aces at Nimrud and Khorsabad, “as if it had been 
intimately related to the style of the Crystal Palace.” 
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The Crimean War stopped the work of Layard and 
men of his type, and work was then undertaken by 
language and Bible students, who were interested 
principally in the texts to be found. In 1812 a German, 
Grotefend, showed that the cuneiform inscriptions of 
the Persian kings were written in three languages, and 
identified a number of the cuneiform signs; using the 
same method Rawlinson, in 1835, deciphered the fa- 
mous Behistun inscription. About the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Ashurbanipal’s library was dis- 
covered at Nineveh, and excavations in Babylonia 
produced additional masses of tablets. In 1872 lay 
interest was aroused by the publication of a tablet in 
the British Museum giving an account of the Deluge. 
Most of the excavations between 1860 and 1914 were 
carried out in Babylonia and were reported in scien- 
tific periodicals or monographs, attracting little popu- 
lar attention, although the objects found antedated 
Assyrian art. After the end of the First World War, a 
fundamental change took place. There was a profound 
interest in discovering the very beginnings of human 
civilization. American, English, French and German 
archaeologists all concentrated on such sites. In Meso- 
potamia the excavations at Ur are a case in point. 
When the early Mesopotamian works of art became 
known and studied, “the Assyrian sculptures slipped 
into the background.” Excavations came to a halt in 
the Second World War, but present trends of study 
are briefly discussed, together with the titles of some 
of the latest books. . 

Sumerian Culture.—P. Van Der MEER describes 
“The Al-Obeid Culture and Its Relation to the Uruk 
and Djemdet Nasr Periods” largely in terms of the 
Schmidt-Koppers culture-historical method of eth- 
nology. The population of the Obeid period were 
Sumerians; they had come from the East and were 
farmers whose culture originated in a nature-worship- 
ping matriarchal peasant-culture, with an admixture 
of a patriarchal magic-totemistic hunter-culture. In 
the Uruk period, Caucasian invaders from the north- 
ern mountains, who were sky-worshipping nomadic 
cattle-breeders, enslaved the peasants and laid the 
foundations for theocratic kingship and a hierarchical 
structure of society. The Djemdet Nasr period brought 
the full development of Sumerian civilization and the 
invention of writing (Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz viii, 
1942, pp. 708-721). 

Sumerian Sculpture. —F. M. Tu. Bout publishes a 
fine statuette of a Sumerian priest from Khafaje, 
recently acquired by the Rijksmuseum van Oudhe- 
den, Leiden, in Jaarbericht ex Oriente Lux vii, 1940, 
pp. 542-544, pl. xxv. 

Sumerian Literature. —In a paper on “Image, Fig- 
urative Language and Comparison in Sumerian,” 
B. A. Van Proospiy maintains that figurative lan- 
guage, expressing identification, is more primitive 
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than comparison. Allegory, the synthesis of figurative 
language and comparison, was also used by the Su- 
merians. In the formation of the system of cuneiform 
writing, metaphors were constituent (Jaarbericht ex 
Oriente Luz viii, 1942, pp. 661-664). 

Mesopotamian Sun-worship. —F. M. Tx. Bout’s 
article on “The Sun-God as the Protector of the 
Indigent” consists chiefly of a new translation with 
commentary of the long sun-hymn known as “‘Gray 
No. 1.” In an introduction, Sama’, whose cult 
flourished especially under Hammurabi and his 
dynasty, is described as the god of justice, jurisdiction, 
equity and mercy. The sun-religion has a juridic and 
didactic-moralizing character and represents the hu- 
manistic-ethical in contrast to the magical-sacra- 
mental attitude, both of which occurred, however, 
side by side (Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz viii, 1942, pp. 
665-680). 

Babylonian Plaque.—F. M. Tx. Béut publishes 
“An Old-Babylonian Plaque with the Representation 
of a Cultic Dance.” It is a small disk of terracotta, of 
unknown provenance, preserved in the Iraq Museum 
at Bagdad. The relief shows two over-slender nude fe- 
males, facing each other, in moderate movement, the 
hands folded under the breasts. Their hairdress is 
peculiar. Between them, two bandy-legged dwarfs, 
standing on pedestals, play the lute; around them, 
three baboons look on, two crouching, one standing. 
The piece can be dated, for stylistic reasons, in the late 
period of the Amurru dynasty, contemporary with the 
beginning of the Cassite period, that is, between 1750 
and 1600 B.c. It is unique and seems to show Egyptian 
influence (Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz viii, 1942, pp. 
725-728, pl. xxv). 


ASSYRIA 


Ziggurat Seal. —A representation of a ziggurat on 
an eighth-seventh century B.c. seal is illustrated by 
Eprru Porapa in BASOR. 99, 1945, pp. 18-20. It is in 
four stages, the upper three with vertical walls, con- 
taining twelve, seven and three recesses respectively; 
the lower stage is shown with sloping sides. No stair- 
way is depicted. Two emblems of uncertain signifi- 
cance (the author suggests they are maces) flank the 
ziggurat on either side. Above shines a star. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


O. T. Chronology. —Recent attempts to solve the 
vexed problem of pre-exilic Hebrew chronology are re- 
viewed by W. F. Atsricut in BASOR. 100, pp. 16- 
22. Albright believes that the Egyptian system of 
antedating was used in Israel until 721 B.c., and that 
the same system prevailed in Judah until the reign of 
Manasseh (ca. 687-642) when the Assyrian system of 
post-dating was adopted. A civil calendar beginning 
in the autumn (Tishri) was probably employed in 
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both Israel and Judah, but the Babylonian calendar 
with a spring beginning (Nisan) was introduced in the 
Assyrian period and is employed on the seventh-cen- 
tury contract tablets found in Palestine. The chrono- 
logical data forthe Israelite kings areshown by Assyrian 
sources to be more accurate than that for the Judaean 
kings. This makes it necessary to reduce the number of 
years assigned to various Judaean kings, resulting in 
the following dates: Rehoboam (ca. 922-915), Atha- 
liah (ca. 842-837), Jehoash (ca. 837-800), Amaziah 
(ca. 800-783), Uzziah (ca. 783-742), Ahaz (ca. 735- 
715), and Manasseh (ca. 687-642). The synchronisms 
in terms of Israelite regnal years are regarded as the 
later calculations of the editor of the Books of Kings. 
The fall of Jerusalem is dated in 587 B.c., not 586 
B.C. 

Old Testament Law. —Punishment of “Adultery 
According to Deuteronomy 22: 22 ff.” is based on two 
different principles. For adultery of a man with a 
married woman the principle of taking in the act is 
decisive. It can be traced back through Hittite and 
Assyrian parallels to an earlier right of the husband to 
kill such culprits himself. In the case of adultery with 
a betrothed girl, however, what matters is the formal 
circumstance if it has taken place inside or outside the 
town. Nothing is decreed about adultery between a 
girl and a married man, probably because marriage, 
with the Israelites as with the other Semitic peoples, 
was not exclusively monogamous (M. Davin in Jaar- 
bericht ex Oriente Lux viii, 1942, pp. 650-654). 

Old Testament Sociology.—J. Van Der 
writes on “Social Groupings in Ancient Israel. A. 
Groups of Foreigners. B. The Division into Tribes, 
Clans, Families.” Israel was already a people when it 
invaded Canaan. Not a fusion with, but a partial as- 
similation of, the surviving Canaanite population 
took place. The system of the twelve tribes is very old. 
They remained throughout the monarchical period 
not merely geographical terms but distinct social 
groups. The only political entity, however, was the 
clan, miSpahah. Traces of early further divisions and 
subdivisions, characteristic for nomads, are recog- 
nizable, but in the sedentary agricultural society of 
the monarchical period there is merely a number of 
socially equal clans which formed an upper class be- 
side common citizens and metics (gérim). The smallest 
social unity was naturally the family (Jaarbericht ex 
Oriente Luz viii, 1942, pp. 642-650). 

Jerusalem. —In PEQ., July—October, 1945, J. W. 
Crowroor has an article on “Ophel Again,” in which 
he discusses the excavations made there between 1923 
and 1928. Since the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 
70, the broad depression of the Tyropoeon Valley, 
which once divided Ophel from Zion, has been filled in 
so completely that it is impossible to see now where 
Ophel ends and the valley begins. How this filling 
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came about was partly revealed in 1927. In one sec- 
tion the excavators struck the rocky bed of the valley 
some fifty feet below the surface; there they found ex- 
tensive remains of the Byzantine and earlier periods, 
but only two insignificant floors of any later date. In 
the Arab period, under the Latin kings of Jerusalem, 
and again under the Ayyubid and Mamluk sultans 
of Egypt, Ophel appears to have been the site of a 
fairly affluent quarter of the city. Two major changes 
took place in the area, the first some time after the 
foundation of Aelia by Hadrian (135), the second after 
the Turkish conquest. Each was succeeded by a pe- 
riod in which levels were relatively constant. Here the 
story is not one of slow, regular accretions from cen- 
tury to century, as is the case with tells in the desert. 
In 1575 a German Protestant doctor named Rauwolff 
said that inside the city the Tyropoeon was filled up 
and made even with the top. 

This number of PEQ. contains eleven pages of 
plates, with some good pictures of the excavations at 
Ophel. 

Palestinian Pottery. —A survey of Palestinian pot- 
tery, its forms, techniques, and uses, is presented by 
Messrs. Kextso and J. Paurn Tuor.ey in the Bibl. 
Archaeol. viii, No. 4, pp. 82-93, figs. 1-7. With the 
working out of a complete calendar for Palestinian 
ceramics it is now possible, on the basis of pottery 
alone, to date a site within about fifty years, a note- 
worthy achievement. 

Tell Umm Hamad.—In BASOR. 100, pp. 7-16, 
Netson GLuEcK describes and illustrates the pottery 
of this Middle Bronze I settlement (ca. 2100-1900 
B.C.) discovered by him in the Jordan Valley near the 
junction of the Jabbok with the Jordan. Its chief char- 
acteristics are: a brownish-gray or light creamy-gray 
ware covered with a wash of the latter color, envelope 
ledge-handles, decoration consisting of a notched or 
indented band, slightly oblique face-combing, flat 
bases, and out-turned or flaring rims. 

Seals. —P. Smmons studies what he terms, for lack 
of a more specific designation, “Palestinian Seals,” a 
type much less frequent than scarabs and cylinder 
seals, which, since it is found mostly in Palestine and 
shows inscriptions in Old-Hebrew letters only, ap- 
pears indigenous and typical for that country. In 
shape these seals, or rather seal-amulets, are usually 
scaraboids or ellipsoids. Pictorial representations on 
them show a mixture of Egyptian and Babylonian, 
very rarely Canaanite, mythological motifs. In the 
South, where pagan influence was weaker, seals with 
writing only predominate. The entire group can be 
dated in the late monarchical period by the similarity 
of the owners’ names with names in the Lachish let- 
ters and in the Bible (Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz viii, 
1942, pp. 683-689). 

Excavations at Apamea.—The seventh campaign 
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of the excavations at Apamea in Syria was described 
by H. Lacoste in L’ Antiquité Classique x, 1941, pp. 
115-121, xu pls. The investigations centered around 
the general plan of the town. A plan is included which 
shows the crossings of the principal streets (pl. 1). 
Each of these streets is flanked on both sides of the 
crossing by elaborate colonnades. The chief north- 
south street is 34.5 m. in width, including the colon- 
nades, each of which is 7 m. in width. The east-west 
street, provisionally named by the excavators “the 
street of the theater,” extends 630 m. to the gate of 
the city in the east, and 600 m. to the theater in the 
west. It is 19.5 m. in width including the colonnades, 
each of which is 4.5 m. in width. 

An inscription in the east portico of the north-south 
street (near the crossroad) gives the date of 780 in the 
Seleucid era (A.D. 468), a date which falls between two 
dates previously settled for this town (i.e. a.p. 391 and 
A.D. 539). Southwest of the crossing of the streets are 
the thermae of the town. Attached to the thermae is a 
peculiar circular palestra with an inner circle of 
columns and an outer circle of pillars connected by 
grille work (pl. rv). 

Two mosaics were found in buildings connected with 
the basilica. The smaller (pl. x), which is badly dam- 
aged, contains the word xa\dos. The larger mosaic 
(pls. 1, rx) pictures seven bearded philosophers seated 
in a semi-circle. The central figure is bald and is cap- 
tioned Lwxparns. This portrait of Socrates is not a 
historical likeness, but is an idealized portrait in which 
the only realistic feature is his baldness. 


TURKEY 


Position of Hittite Queens.—With the Hittites, 
the queen occupied an official position much higher 
than that of the queens of other peoples of the Ancient 
East. Her title, Tawannannas, means ““Mother of the 
Divinity.” Her office was lifelong; thus often the 
Tawannannas was the mother, not the wife, of the 
ruling king. She was regent when the king was a 
minor, or when he went abroad. She took part in the 
religious state ceremonies at the side of the king. She 
was the legitimate queen, though not the only wife 
of the king, who had a large harem of different ranks; 
her sons alone had the right of succession to the 
throne. No princess could become ruler. Marriage of 
the king was forbidden, but near the end of the 
Hittite empire, seemingly became allowed. Biograph- 
ical details are known about three Queens: through 
Guterbock’s publication in 1940 of the royal seals from 
Bogazkéy, it is now known that the mother of 
Mursilis 1, whom he accused of misrule and banished, 
was the second wife of Suppiluliuma and named 
Hinti. Danu-Hepa, the wife of Muwatallias, “perished 
with her sons” under her step-son Urhi-Tesup. Pudu- 
Hepa, the wife of Hattusil m1, and mother of his suc- 
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cessor, Tudhalias tv, was politically very influential. 
(A. A. Kampman, ““Tawannannas, the Title of the 
Hittite Queen,” in Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz vii, 
1940, pp. 432-442). 

Yazilikaya.—A. A. Kampman discusses the results 
of the German excavations at the rock-sanctuary of 
Yazilikaya. Yazilikaya was the terminus of a proces- 
sional street. The procession of the images of the gods, 
led by the king as high-priest, assembled in the Great 
Temple in the northern part of HattuSa3, and ended 
by returning them to their temples in the southern part 
of the city. Even after the destruction of the city and 
the Hittite empire, Yazilikaya remained a religious 
center for the population. The building of the temples 
outside the rock-chambers took place in three periods. 
The northernmost was erected in the fifteenth century 
B.c., the central one in the fourteenth century, the 
portico in the south and the additions to the central 
one in the thirteenth century, near the end of the 
empire. The great procession of the gods in the main 
chamber was probably carved in the fifteenth century, 
that in the side-chamber was extant in the fourteenth 
century, while the two kings represented there are 
probably Arnuandaé 1 (11), the last but one of the 
Hittite rulers, and his predecessor, Tudhalias rv. The 
old ground plan of the side-chamber, made in 1862, 
has proved inaccurate (Jaarbericht ex Oriente Lux 
viii, 1942, pp. 689-708). 


IRAN AND INDIA 


Luristan Bronzes. —The Luristan Bronzes (save a 
few pieces) were first discovered less than twenty 
years ago. Because of the region’s remoteness, all 
cemeteries were thoroughly ransacked by the natives 
before scientific excavations could take place. The 
tombs show the influence of the megalithic culture. 
Stylistically there are strong relationships with the 
ancient Sumerian civilization of Ur (daggers, socketed 
axe, rein-ring), also with the art of the Hittites and 
Assyrians, a few with Achaemenid art, more differ- 
ences than affinities with the Scythian style. “The 
provisional result of the combined chronological data 
is then, that perhaps already in the third millennium, 
but in any case in the course of the second, bronze cast- 
ing began to be practised, and that a large part of the 
bronzes must date from the end of the second or the 
beginning of the first millennium. A number belong 
possibly in the time of the Achaemenids, but this 
number is by no means particularly great. Thereafter 
the century-old art apparently ceases to exist, we 
cannot guess for what cause.” Similar motifs and 
forms are found in neighboring regions, but also in 
Europe, chiefly Greece and Italy. Their place of origin, 
probably the center of the Oriental influence in Europe 
in the Middle and Late Bronze Age, has yet to be 
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found (Anna Ross, “The Bronzes of Luristan,” in 
Jaarbericht ex Oriente Lux vii, 1940, pp. 477-488). 

Sogdian Language.—M. J. DrespENn gives in 
“Bibliographia Sogdiana Concisa’”’ a sketch of what is 
known about the Sogdians—an East Iranian people 
first mentioned by Herodotus and Achaemenian in- 
scriptions and exterminated by the Mongols —about 
their country and history, and about their language 
and literature, discovered in 1904. All publications of 
texts up to 1941 are listed, and samples of the three 
kinds of characters used in writing are shown (Jaar- 
bericht ex Oriente Lux viii, 1942, pp. 729-734). 

Relations of India with Greece.—P. H. L. Ec- 
GERMONT writes in detail on “India and the Hellen- 
istic Kingdoms. Their Interrelation in the First Cen- 
tury after the Death of Alexander the Great.” India, 
when unified under the Maurya dynasty (324-231 
B.C.) was joined to the Hellenistic kingdoms by com- 
merce, travel, settling of Greeks in India, diplomatic 
relations, and cultural interchange, so as to form one 
society. While the envoys of Seleucus and of Ptolemy 
It were sent to India to foster trade relations, the aim 
of Asoka’s missions to the Hellenistic rulers was to 
propagate the Buddhistic idea of Dharma as described 
in Asoka’s rock inscriptions (Jaarbericht ex Oriente Lux 
viii, 1942, pp. 735-746). 


GREECE 


General and Miscellaneous 


Attic skeletons. —In Hesperia xiv, 4, pp. 279-363, 
J. LAwRENCE ANGEL, with catalogue, plates, and 
tables of anthropological measurements, discusses 
“Skeletal Material from Attica.” The study is based 
upon 69 dateable males, 42 females, and 8 children, as 
compared with 255, 182, and 28 respectively from the 
rest of mainland Greece. The largest groups of skulls 
are dated in the Early Helladic, Late Helladic 1m, 
Submycenaean, and Classical-Hellenistic periods. The 
mixed morphological types (Basic White, Classic 
Mediterranean, Alpine, Nordic-Iranian, Mixed Al- 
pine, and Dinaric Mediterranean) strikingly confirm 
C. W. Blegen’s hypotheses (“Athens and the Early 
Age of Greece,” in HSCP. Suppl. Vol. I, pp. 1-9; 
*‘Preclassical Greece,” in Studies in the Arts and 
Architecture, Univ. of Penn. Bicentennial Conference, 
1941, pp. 1-14), concerning the influence of cultural 
fusion upon the surprisingly strong continuity of cul- 
ture in Greece. Interesting details include a skull from 
a marble sarcophagus found between Acharnae and 
Deceleia and once believed to be that of Sophocles 
(Cat. 100, p. 308); the evidence for sharp racial dif- 
ferences between members of one “clan” or kinship 
group (n. 109, p. 323); the observation that ordinary 
Athenian and fettered slave skeletons from Phaleron 
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show the same racial blend in each group (n. 111, p. 
$24); the evidence for starvation or plague, possibly 
connected with Sulla’s siege of Athens in 84 B.c., 
furnished by the bones of about 175 infants found in a 
Hellenistic well in the Athenian Agora. Angel’s con- 
clusions are: (1) that the evidence for racial continuity 
in Attica is more remarkable than that for sharp 
change; (2) that classical Athenian skeletal material 
does not disagree with the type portrayed in classical 
sculpture, and tends to confirm it, so far as it can; 
(3) that it is a process of biological blending, rather 
than dominance by any single racial type, which pre- 
cedes the Periclean Age and, as with ourselves, helps to 
produce a great people and underlies the whole his- 
tory of civilization; (4) that the skeletal remains con- 
tribute to medical science the knowledge that many 
ancient Athenians had arthritis, that where there are 
fractures, they are well set, and that teeth as a whole 
are good. In conclusion, the author states that his ma- 
terial is statistically inadequate, but provides provi- 
sional ground for positing the fusion of diverse cul- 
tural and ethnic elements as a key to the understand- 
ing of the splendid flowering of classical Greek civi- 
lization. 

Date of Hellenic Alphabet.—J. Penrose Har- 
LAND, in Studies in Philology xlii, 1945, pp. 413-426, 
takes up this very controversial subject. As early as 
the twelfth, if not the thirteenth century B.c., the 
Phoenicians had been using at Byblos a “proto- 
alphabet,” —so called because it had no signs to 
represent vowels. This latter the Hellenes invented, 
thus having the first complete alphabet. The Phoe- 
nician origin of the Greek alphabet cannot be ques- 
tioned, for reasons which the writer develops; but 
the controversy arises as to when this occurred. Dates 
advocated range from 1400 B.c. to close to 700 B.c. 
The rest of the article deals with the writer’s conclu- 
sions on this date, which he believes was in the neigh- 
borhood of 900 B.c., for the Hellenes in the Eastern 
Mediterranean area (italics his). He sets forth at some 
length his theory that the original written messages 
may have been on perishable materials (papyrus, bark, 
wood, or animals’ skins) and hence may have ante- 
dated the earliest extant inscriptions. He then ana- 
lyzes the literary evidence in favor of this theory, 
and states his opinion that, if objection is made 
to the use of the Jliad in this connection, there 
really is no “break” in cultural sequence between the 
Bronze Age and the classical period. This analysis of 
the literary evidence enables him to arrive at a date 
as early as the eighth century for the introduction of 
the alphabet. Next he analyzes the archaeological and 
epigraphic evidence, and similarly reaches the eighth 
century for the earliest specimens of writing actually 
preserved. He does not set much value on the method 
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of comparison of the earliest Hellenic forms with the 
early Phoenician inscriptions, as widely divergent con- 
clusions have been reached by scholars working in this 
manner. At the end of the article he replies to some 
of the criticisms made against the proponents of the 
earlier dates, and points out that writing undoubtedly 
originated among the Hellenes in the eastern pert of 
the Greek world. 

Dances of Ancient Mariners.—In TAPA. lxxv, 
1944, pp. 20-33, B. Law er has an article 
dealing with dances regularly performed by sailors 
passing Delos, who went ashore for the purpose, to in- 
sure the safety of their ships. They were probably 
accompanied by offerings to Brizo (a pre-Greek god- 
dess, in all probability) for the same purpose. These 
dances were of remote antiquity, and two or three 
varieties of dance seem to have been performed. The 
writer sees Minoan elements in all the known dances 
at Delos of this order. Other known mariners’ dances 
are also considered. 


Architecture 


The Interior of the Hephaisteion.—Oscar Bro- 
NEER discusses in Hesperia xiv, 1945, pp. 246-258, two 
peculiarities of the Hephaisteion supplementary to 
W. B. Dinsmoor’s “Observations on the Hephais- 
teion,” Hesperia, Suppl. v, 1941. The first observation 
is concerned with a proposed change in the position 
of the epistyle block, the sole surviving member of the 
interior colonnade, marked at one end by a square 
joint with anathyrosis, at the other end by two set- 
backs. Dinsmoor believed this block was to be as- 
signed to the southeast corner of the cella of the sec- 
ond story, where it spanned the distance between the 
east cella wall, and the first column of the south colon- 
nade, the square end placed over the column, the 
other recessed end fitted into the wall. Broneer argues 
that the block should be turned around, so that the 
square end is placed toward the wall, and the recessed 
end over the column. Such a proposed change would 
affect only slightly the number and spacing of the 
interior columns, but the anta in the second story, the 
existence and projection of which can now be deter- 
mined with accuracy, should be taken into account 
in the final restoration of the colonnades. A corre- 
sponding anta has to be restored for the lower story. 
Broneer’s second observation is concerned with the 
treatment of wall surfaces. The marble blocks were 
first smoothed and then “stippled with a single point 
driven in vertical strokes seldom more than .005 m. 
long,” but with an unstippled border of varying width 
around the edges of each block. Dinsmoor believes 
that the stippling was a preparation for the effective 
adherence of stucco which in turn would have been 
painted. A determining factor in this discussion is 
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whether the stippling was executed before or after the 
blocks were built into the walls. Broneer believes that 
the stippling was done after the walls were con- 
structed, that the unstippled borders would have 
served no purpose as a preparation for stucco, that 
this treatment of the wall surfaces was part of the 
decoration and intended to be seen, and that the walls 
were not intended to receive paintings. A further 
peculiarity of the walls, which led Dinsmoor to inter- 
pret evidence that paintings were intended for the 
cella, is the use of lead in the wall joints which he 
would regard as a means of waterproofing. But 
Broneer would regard this feature as part of the system 
of doweling. W. B. Dinsmoor’s “Notes on the Interior 
of the Hephaisteion,” Ibid. xiv, pp. 364-366, contro- 
vert Broneer’s notes on the same subject; Broneer’s 
restoration of marble crossbeams within the cella is 
not borne out either by Greek architectural practice 
elsewhere or by the actual cuttings in the Hepha- 
isteion itself. Dinsmoor considers, furthermore, that 
Broneer’s arguments concerning the stippled and 
waterproofed walls “leave us in a purely negative posi- 
tion,” and cites once more the analogy with the 
cement waterproofing of the spring house in the 
Amphiareion at Oropos. 


Sculpture 


Greek Art at Royal Academy.—ZJZN. Feb. 16, 
1946, pp. 188-189, gives photographs of selected mar- 
ble and bronze sculpture and statuettes from various 
English public and private collections, on exhibit at 
the Royal Academy. 


Inscriptions 


Epigrams from Marathon.—In Hesperia xiv, pp. 
367-368, ANtony E. RausBITscHEK takes issue with 
F. Jacoby’s interpretation (Hesperia xiv, p. 158, n. 8; 
pp. 167-168) of two Marathon epigrams. In the first 
(IG. i?, 609) Jacoby’s assumption that the second line 
was engraved later than the first is not borne out by 
study of the monument, or even of Kirchner’s photo- 
graphs. Meritt’s restoration [ebxodpuevos odé]uapxos 
provides a close link between the two lines of the in- 
scription. In the second, the author approves Oliver’s 
reconstruction of the monument, reminds Jacoby 
that the cuttings he refers to as “alleged” are ac- 
tually there, and conjectures, on the basis of Pausanias 
i, 32, 3, that the men honored were Plataeans and 
Athenian slaves. 

Athens and Halikyai. — Under this title, in TAPA. 
Ixxv, 1944, pp. 10-14 (pl.), Antony E. RaupitscHEek 
discusses the fragment, IG. i?, 20, first published by 
Kohler in 1879. He shows that the first two lines of 
this inscription are really the last two of the decree of 
which the beginning appears on JG. i*, 19. A tentative 
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restoration of the text is given, and it is shown that the 
contents of the decree are in full agreement with the 
other evidence concerning the relationship between 
Athens and the little Sicilian town of Halikyai. The 
inscription is dated by the letter-forms in the decade 
between 435 and 425 B.c. 

Two Greek Ostraca.—In TAPA. lxxv, 1944, pp. 
68-70 (pl.) Verne B. ScouMan publishes two ostraca 
in his possession, the provenance of which is unknown, 
acquired when he was a member of the staff of the 
University of Michigan Near East Research. For each 
a transliteration, translation and commentary are 
given. One is part of a land survey list dating in the 
second half of the second century A.p.; the other, a 
receipt for the payment of a beer-tax, can be dated 
from the text only in either 179 or 211 a.p., with the 
forms of the letters favoring the later date. 


Numismatics 


Coins of Asia Minor.—J. Jonexers discusses in 
Jaarbericht ex Oriente Luz vii, 1940, pp. 429-432, pl. 
xxiv b, “A Gorgoneion from Western Asia Minor,” 
of the Oriental variety, used for a countermark on a 
Lydian trite of the reign of Ardys, datable about 
635-615 B.c. Gorgo is considered a form of the Ana- 
tolian Mother-goddess; here she is acting as a mint- 
goddess. 


ROME 


General and Miscellaneous 


Roman Cemetery under St. Peter’s.—The Lon- 
don Times for February 27, 1946, pp. 5-6, prints a 
long account, with illustrations, by Enrico Jost, of 
the discoveries made while altering the crypts of St. 
Peter’s to enlarge the area for the tombs of the Popes. 
This work, begun in 1940, almost immediately re- 
vealed the existence of Roman graves. Archaeologists 
were called in by the desire of the Pope, and a com- 
plete Roman cemetery was discovered, with pagan and 
early Christian graves, dating in the second and third 
centuries A.D. It was proved that the entire area oc- 
cupied by the church, and the slope below it, had been 
a regular burial ground. Previous assumptions as to 
the site of the circus where St. Peter is said to have 
suffered martyrdom, have had to be modified. As 
revealed, the cemetery contains a large number of 
vaults in parallel rows, separated by a narrow pas- 
sage. The names of the owners of the vaults are in- 
scribed. One of the vaults, which is definitely Chris- 
tian, constitutes the earliest known example of the use 
of mosaics in Christian funerary art. No trace was 
found below St. Peter’s, either of the Circus of Calig- 
ula and Nero, or of the Via Cornelia, previously as- 
sumed to have been in that area. It is now believed 
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that these must be sought to the South. The article 
ends with a list of famous Popes and notable person- 
ages buried in the crypt. 

New Discoveries in Holland.—C. W. Voticrarr 
and A. Ross, in Mededeelingen der Nederlandsche 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
Nieuwe Reeks Deel 5, No. 6, 1942, discuss objects 
found at Lobith near Herwen, in Bijlandsche Waard. 
The discovery of a sword of the Late Bronze Age, 
(with a ricasso, like Sprockhoff,pl. 15,9) serves as start- 
ing point for a review of the famous problem of the 
sudden spread of Late Bronze Age swords throughout 
Western Europe. The authors seem inclined to accept 
the connection of the swords with the expansion of 
the Celts. In relating Crawford’s theory that this 
movement carried Celtic people from the Alps into 
England, Vollgraff makes what must have been a very 
pointed remark in German-occupied Holland of 
1942: “this would have been a successful invasion of 
England by the Swiss.” 

The second part of the article contains a review of 
objects found at Lobith and a discussion of their bear- 
ing on the location of the moles Drusi, which the au- 
thors place near Herwen. Among the objects found 
are stamps (brick: exercitus Germanicus inferior, a 
maker’s stamp on a bronze vase: cammoi) and inscrip- 
tions (owners’ marks: centurionis Unici Rebili; Cen- 
turionis Decimi Prisci primi; Aclidicus (sic) Vel. vete- 
ranus centurio tlegionis, probably the same man as the 
Alcidicus who dedicated the altar published in Ger- 
mania 1939, p. 31.) Among vases of clay the most inter- 
esting is a Graufesenque bowl, while among the 
bronzes two pieces merit special attention. The relief 
from a silver-inlaid sword sheath showing a warrior 
in a biga resembles the well-known “Sword of Tibe- 
rius” in the British Museum. A fine bronze jug of Cam- 
panian (?) make (pls. 1-2) is adorned with a superb 
mask of Pan. 


Sculpture 


Septimius Severus.—JLN. Dec. 8, 1945, p. 641, 
publishes photographs of the completely reconstructed 
bronze statue of Septimius Severus now in the Cyprus 
Museum. It was originally found in 1928 at Kythrea, 
thirteen miles east of Nicosia, in fragments. The 
statue was reconstructed in 1940, and was then re- 
moved to a place of safety against bombing. It 
has now been brought back to the Museum. The fig- 
ure is shown nude, is over life-size, and reveals strong 
Hellenistic influence. The head is a masterpiece of por- 
traiture. The Curator of the Cyprus Museum, P. 
Drixatos, writes that this statue “is certainly the 
most remarkable of all those attributed to Septim- 
ius.” 

Bronze Statuette of Mercury.—A bronze statu- 
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ette in the Christiaens-Vanderyst collection of the 
Museum of Tongres, which had already been pub- 
lished twice without identification, is carefully dis- 
cussed by P. Lamprecuts in L’ Antiquité Classique x, 
1941, pp. 71-77, pl. 1. It came from a Roman cemetery 
southeast of the city. The nude, seated figure is 88 mm. 
in height, with a purse in the right hand, and a bird 
(probably a cock) in the left hand. The peculiar fea- 
ture of this statuette is that the ring attached to the 
head ends at the front in a phallus, that the nose is 
transformed into a phallus, and that the figure orig- 
inally was ithyphallic, although the third phallus is 
now broken. M. Lambrechts interprets the statuette 
as a representation of the Celtic god, who was assim- 
ilated under Roman influence to the form of Mercury. 
It was apparently used as an amulet for protection 
against harm to the owner while alive, and was then 
placed in his tomb. The ring was used to suspend the 
amulet around the neck. He further concludes that 
the phallic significance is due to Roman influence, 
and that the statuette was of local manufacture be- 
cause phallic Mercury was found specifically in north- 
eastern Gaul, and not in Italy. 

Figurines from Assche-Kalkoven. —S. J. Dr Larr 
discussed a series of fragmentary terracotta figurines 
from Assche-Kalkoven in L’Antiquité Classique xi, 
1942, pp. 41-53, 3 pls. Among miscellaneous finds in 
excavations carried on in 1874-75 was a large number 
of fragments of terracotta horses. The excavations of 
those two years and other campaigns, which extended 
from 1871 to 1877 and which were conducted by P. 
Crick, gave evidence of a Gallo-Roman town of some 
importance in the first four centuries a.p. The Crick 
collection is now in the Archaeological Museum of 
Alost. The figurines, although there are certain fea- 
tures in common, were all individually made and 
fashioned by hand, not from a mold. Some of the 
horses are harnessed; some are not. All of them are 
standing on small bases, and in a few cases there are 
two horses to a base. De Laet, after careful restudy of 
the figurines, concluded that they were not toys or 
ornaments, or objects from tombs, but were dedica- 
tions to some deity, which was either a protector of 
horses or with whom horses were connected in some 
special manner. These figurines, then, were ex voto 
offerings by the inhabitants of the area, representing 
dedications made for the purpose of gaining protection 
for this valuable animal. De Laet has added a great 
many details about the role of the horse in ancient re- 
ligion. 


Roman Britain 


Nazeing, Essex.—In AJ. xxv, 1945, pp. 150-152, 
M. R. Hutt describes three early terra sigillata vessels 
and two native sub-Belgic copies of continental plat- 
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ters, similar to those imported to Camulodunum in the 
early first century. The vessels seem to have been 
found together, but the exact site is unknown. 

Trumpet Fibulae. —In AJ. xxv, 1945, pp. 154-158, 
E. J. W. Hitpyarp partially supports the recent the- 
ory of C. F. C. Hawkes that the parent of the North 
England Trumpet brooch was a type introduced from 
Pannonia by the rx Legion. Mr. Hildyard shows that 
a group of these brooches owed its origin to German 
troops. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Coptic Oracle. —H. De Nis, in “A Coptic-Chris- 
tian Oracle Question,” publishes a pair of small Cop- 
tic papyri, of the seventh or eighth century a.p., 
written by a certain Paulus who asks God, in one of 
them, if he should go to Antinooe, or, in the other, if 
he should stay in the monastery of Apa Thomas (near 
Siut). These papyri show for the first time the per- 
sistence in Coptic Egypt of the traditional Egyptian 
procedure, known from the New Kingdom, of con- 
sulting an oracle by putting two slips with contradic- 
tory questions before the statue of the god. By what 
means the answer was obtained remains uncertain 
(Jaarbericht ex Oriente Lux viii, 1942, pp. 615-618). 

Faience Head of Emperor. —In GBA. xxvii, 1945, 
pp. 321-326 (4 figs.) Marvin Cuauncey Ross pub- 
lishes a faience head from Egypt in the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore. It represents a man in full face, 
looking straight ahead, and was originally attached 
to a bust or figure, of which only traces remain. The 
head is hollow, and may have been cast in two pieces, 
and separately from the body, to which it was later 
unskilfully joined. It is virtually intact; that it is the 
head of an emperor, is shown by the diadem worn, 
which is of a type frequently found on imperial por- 
traits of the fourth and fifth centuries a.p. By a com- 
parison with Byzantine bronze weights, to which it 
shows marked similarities, a date in the fifth century 
A.D. is certain. While the head shows marked resem- 
blances to a head tentatively assigned to Constantine 
111, its actual identification must wait until more fifth- 
century portraits become available for study. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Helmets and Armor in Modern Warfare. —In 
BMMA. ns. iv, 1945, pp. 5-11 (6 figs.) SrzpHEeNn V. 
Grancsay takes up the contributions that ancient and 
mediaeval armor made for the protection of the armed 
forces in the Second World War. “Personal body 
armor continues to be a vital part of the American 
soldier’s equipment.” The helmet used in the First 
World War had many defects, and the authorities of 
the Metropolitan Museum were among those con- 
sulted to improve it; so, just before the end of the war, 
a type known as 5 A was evolved, but too late for 
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adoption. In the period between the two wars, this 
helmet was improved, and, as M 1, was the type 
used by us in this war. The helmets used by the Air 
Force (M 3 and M 4) were also derived from consulta- 
tion with the Museum, while late in the war a defini- 
tive Air Force helmet (M5) was developed, based on 
a French helmet of 1527 in the Museum. This is the 
helmet now in use. Aviators also needed body armor, 
and the Armor Vest M 6 is based on an Italian brigan- 
dine, of about 1400 a.p., found in the castle of Chalcis 
in Euboea, when it was razed by the Greeks, and is 
therefore probably Venetian. The light weight of mod- 
ern materials enables the flier also to wear neck armor, 
which was derived from fifteenth or sixteenth century 
French models. The writer shows that while the re- 
quirements of modern armor differ largely from those 
of ancient, the ancient is useful as a model. The master 
model, from which all subsequent copies are turned 
out by machine work, must be made by hand, and the 
armorer’s workshop at the Metropolitan Museum was 
used to create such master models, and to make de- 
signs from which in turn the models could be made. 
The tools used, both in mediaeval times and today, are 
listed and described. “The Museum’s armor gallery is 
not merely a repository for obsolete military equip- 
ment.” 

Catalan Champlevé Enamels.—In The Art Bul- 
letin xxvii, 1945, pp. 247-259, W. L. Hitppures dis- 
cusses an article by Marvin Chauncey Ross, ““Esmaltes 
catalanes de los siglos XIJ—XIII,”’ which appeared in 
the Archivo espanol de arte 44, 1941, pp. 181-184. 
Though believing that copper champlevé enamels 
were made in Spain from the twelfth or possibly late 
eleventh century, Hildburgh does not accept the evi- 
dence produced by Ross as sufficient for a Catalonian 
origin for the two plaques, which form the covers of a 
twelfth-century manuscript in the possession of the 
Tortosa Cathedral, and related material. That they 
are of Spanish workmanship, there seems no doubt, 
but it is impossible as yet to associate them definitely 
with any other established group, or with any particu- 
lar region. 


RENAISSANCE 


Northern Primitives. —Cu. in BMMA. 
n.s. iv, 1945, opposite p. 49, and cover design, calls 
attention to two vivid panels, which, combined, 
portray the Annunciation. Although unsigned, the 
left panel bears the date 1451. They show marked 
influence of Rogier van der Weyden, but are not 
by his hand. Although the artist may have been a 
pupil of Rogier, there is also strong French feeling, 
suggesting a link with the school of Amiens. ‘“Their 
author may be considered one of the most important 
representatives of fifteenth-century painting in North- 
ern France.” 
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Tomb of Gustavus Vasa.—From Sweden it is 
reported that the tomb of Gustavus Vasa (d. 1560), in 
the Cathedral at Upsala, has recently been opened, 
and X-ray examinations of the remains made. Only 
the skeleton remains, but the grave clothes are well pre- 
served, and his crown, scepter, and sword were buried 
with him. His red beard, as shown in all of his por- 
traits, remains intact. The X-rays reveal that there 
was deafness in one ear, and that he had an infected 
jaw at the time of his death (Communication from 
American Swedish News Exchange, March 13, 1946). 

New Light on an Old Signature. — Under this title, 
Morray in BMMA. iv, 1945, pp. 1-4 (5 
figs.) reports that a Meditation on the Passion in the 
Metropolitan Museum, previously believed to be by 
Mantegna, on the not unnatural basis of a signature, 
has been proved, by the use of infra-red films, to be 
by Carpaccio. A signature by him appeared directly 
under the interpolated forged signature of Mantegna, 
which has now been removed. The Carpaccio signa- 
ture, however, is visible only by the use of the infra- 
red light. 

Seven Madonnas. —The acquisition of a relief of the 
Madonna and Child by Mino de Fiesole by the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1942 leads GoLpsMITH 
Pues, in BMM A. n.s. iv, 1945, pp. 18-28 (12 figs.) 
to study its place in Mino’s work. It is the only Ma- 
donna in America that is unquestionably his, and 
barring a tondo in Berlin, the only one outside Italy. 
It is intimately related to six other Madonnas by his 
hand, all variants of a single theme, and an orderly 
evolution can be traced among them. All appear to be 
based on the Madonna del Latte by Antonio Rossel- 
lino in the church of Santa Croce in Florence. Mino’s 
first variant of this theme is a relief now in the Bar- 
gello, and parallel illustrations show the striking re- 
semblance between the two. The second is the relief 
in the Metropolitan, which was undoubtedly made in 
Florence, and was therefore done before 1474, when 
Mino went to Rome to create the tomb of Pope Paul 
11. The third variant, which is influenced by the reliefs 
of Faith and Charity for this tomb, is in the church of 
the Santi Apostoli at Rome, on the tomb of Cardinal 
Pietro Riario. The fourth is on the tomb of Cardinal 
della Rovere, in the church of Santa Maria del Popolo 
at Rome, while the fifth is now in the Roman Hospital 
of Santo Spirito. These three were made before 1480, 
when Mino returned to Florence. The sixth, in the 
Badia at Florence, was made in 1480 or 1481, while 
the seventh, now in Berlin, was formerly in Florence, 
and was one of his last works, as he died in 1484. 
Finally, the writer takes up a number of works (in- 
cluding a tondo in the Metropolitan) made under 
Mino’s influence, or other works by Mino himself un- 
der Rossellino’s influence. A new date, in the neighbor- 
hood of 1470, will have to be given to the Madonna 
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del Latte. An appraisal of Mino’s work as a sculptor 
concludes the article. 

Bust of Antonio Galli.—In GBA. xxvii, 1945, pp. 
257-270 (9 figs.) Martry WEINBERGER discusses a 
bronze bust in the Frick Collection, of a bearded man, 
with the inscription ANTonrus GaLLus on the base. 
Antonio Galli was in his time a well-known figure in 
the court of Guidobaldo 1 of Urbino; he was born in 
1510, and died in 1561. He was distinguished for the 
versatility of his talents, being a writer, a soldier, and 
a diplomat. Comparison with the monument of Anni- 
bale Caro, carved by Giovannantonio Dosio, which is 
dated in 1566/7, suggests that the bust of Galli must 
be at least ten years earlier, but, like the Caro head, it 
shows the influence of Guglielmo della Porta. It is 
certainly not the work of a local master of Urbino, but 
has Florentine and Roman characteristics. The writer 
sees unmistakable influence of Bandinelli and Sanso- 
vino, and attributes the bust to Sansovino’s pupil, 
Bartolommeo Ammanati, who came to Rome from 
Padua in 1550, and was helped by Michelangelo. It is 
to this period of Ammanati’s activity that the Galli 
bust belongs. It is, as far as is known, Ammanati’s 
only portrait bust, and his earliest work in bronze. On 
his return to Florence in 1555, he did the statue of 
Mars in the Uffizi, and the Hercules and Antaeus at 
Castello, both of which show strong resemblance in 
detail (treatment of hair and beard) to the Galli bust. 
A date of 1552/3 is tentatively assigned. 

Antiochus and Stratonice in Art.—In The. Art 
Bulletin xxvii, 1945, pp. 221-237, Wotraane StEcHOW 
discusses representations in painting of the story of 
Antiochus and Stratonice. The classical legend was re- 
vived during the Renaissance by Petrarch in his Tri- 
umph of Love, and, since the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, it has been a very popular subject, 
serving as the basis for many novels, plays and opera 
libretti, as well as paintings. Pictorial renditions of 
the story by the Stratonice Master, Pietro da Cortona, 
Andrea Celesti, Sebastiano Ricci, Jan Steen, Gerard 
de Lairesse, David, West, Januarius Zick, Guillemot 
and Ingres are described and the variant treatments 
of the theme analyzed. 


FAR EAST 


Archaeological Work in Netherlands India. —In 
An. Bibl. I. A. xiii, 1938, pp. 27-29, W. F. Srurrer- 
HEIM presents a survey of the principal archaeological 
work in Java for the year 1938. This included the ex- 
cavation of the ruins on a hill south of Prambanan in 
central Java. These remains date from the eighth to 
the tenth centuries, as is proved by some inscriptions 
found in situ. The principal monuments consist of a 
number of complicated gateways giving access to a 
now vanished sanctuary. 

The excavation of the sanctuary of Chandi Djawi 
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brought to light an inscription of the year 1332 that 
may refer to a restoration of this building which served 
as a shrine for the ashes of King Kritanagara. It was 
built between 1268 and 1292 and the images found dur- 
ing the excavations presumably belonged to that pe- 
riod. The author concludes with a special mention of 
a great number of terracotta objects from Panataran 
(East Java) and a number of limestone figurines of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Early Chinese Bronze Masters.—In BMFEA. 
16, 1944, pp. 1-24, Bernarp KaruacreEN classifies cer- 
tain Shang bronzes on the basis of inscriptions sug- 
gesting that they were made by the same artists or 
came from the same workshops. Although Karlgren 
finds certain relationships between the groups of 
bronzes which he had previously designated as style 
A and style B and the groups of bronzes with identical 
inscriptions, he concludes: “I fail to see how we can 
arrive at any definitely proved conclusion . . . when 
excavation conditions have obliterated all reliable 
proofs.” 

Dating Chinese Bronzes.—In The Art Bulletin 
xxvii, 1945, pp. 238-243, Orro MarncuEeN-HELFEN 
discusses the criteria for placing Chinese bronzes in 
chronological order. Maenchen-Helfen believes that 
“The inscriptions...compel us to keep within a 
definite chronological framework.” He takes exception 
to the methods propounded by Ludwig Bachhofer in 
his paper on “The Evolution of Shang and Early Chou 
Bronzes,” ibid. xxvi, 1944, pp. 107-116. In the fol- 
lowing pages of the current issue (243-246), Bach- 
hofer offers a rebuttal in support of his views. 

Site of Chu Chia Chai.—In BMFEA. 17, 1945, pp. 
1-64, J. G. ANDERSSON gives an account of excavations 
at Hsi Ning Hsen (Kansu) in 1923. The author ex- 
plored a large cemetery consisting of many burial sites 
from which large quantities of pottery, stone, and bone 
objects, as well as skeletal remains, were uncovered. 
There is no question that the site is of the Late Yang 
Shao era. The article includes a description of all the 
objects found and twenty-nine plates of illustrations. 


AMERICA 


Aleutian Migration Route.—In Geog. Rev. xxxv, 
1945, pp. 424-443 (17 figs.) Marrus Barserav (for 
sketch of author see ibid. pp. 475-476) discusses the 
route of migration from Siberia or elsewhere to the 
North American continent. It would be a mistake to 
see in Bering Strait the only migration route, as it can 
be shown that successive waves of migration can be 
traced through the Aleutian Islands. Sea hunters 
from the East Asiatic coast were driven, often by 
storms, to the Aleutians, and thence to Alaska. Such 
observers as Cook and La Pérouse believed that the 
Aleutians had been peopled from Kamchatka. As an 
example in point, the writer takes up the migration of 
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the Githaion or Salmon-Eater tribe, which seems to 
have come from some islands off the Siberian coast, 
perhaps the Kuriles, to the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
then into Northern British Columbia and Southern 
Alaska. According to tribal traditions, this migration 
required several generations before completion, and 
four or five changes of language. It is the most recent 
of many such migrations and can hardly date back 
“more than a few centuries,” as it was not finally 
completed till historical times. That branch of the 
tribe that lives on the Southern Alaskan border has a 
legend of its origin, told on ceremonies, and illustrated 
on totem poles and carvings, which the writer gives in 
full. He believes that it can only refer to an Aleutian 
migration route, and suggests the Kuriles as the prob- 
able source of the tribe’s origin. He also acquired a 
totem pole, now in the Royal Ontario Museum in 
Toronto, on which the legend is illustrated; it is the 
tallest one known from the northwest coast, being 81 
feet high. The following data point to the support of 
his theory: the mention of the double canoe, of a sail 
made of matting, the presence of the frog, unknown in 
habitat north of Vancouver Island, and the cormorant, 
probably the spectacled variety, now extinct, gar- 
ments made of the fur of the sea-otter, an animal un- 
known in Bering Strait, but prized in the Kuriles, and 
the wearing of the labret by some of the characters, 
which is common to the Aleutians, but absent in the 
sites of the Old Bering Sea culture. Other features of 
the story also suggest the same background. The dirge 
songs sung also seem to come from the Orient —a 
learned Chinese authority goes so far as to say that a 
dirge of the Tsimsyan “sounds like a Buddhist chant,” 
and that it “comes from Hindu music.” Another dirge, 
with the refrain ““Hayu”’ astonished this same scholar, 
as “Hayu” is the Chinese for “Alas.” Most of the 
clans using this chant are descended from the Salmon- 
Eaters, and may suggest an ultimate Siberian source, 
as Buddhism has been observed among the Palaeo- 
Siberian tribes of northeastern Siberia. This unques- 
tioned Chinese influence will explain a number of 
archaeological finds in the Nass river region and the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, such as a Garuda bronze 
figurine, dating between 1570 and 1770, and a pair of 
wild boar tusks, which could only have come from 
Celebes. All this evidence shows an Asiatic source and 
a migration to the continent via the Aleutians. It is 
evident also that the original migrants were familiar 
with the use of metals, and had passed out of the 
Stone Age. When the first Europeans discovered the 
country, the Indians knew the art of coldsmithing. 
On the arrival of the Russians in Alaska, the Tlingit 
and the Salmon-Eaters adopted the eagle as their 
totem, or coat of arms, a fact that points to an Eastern 
derivative. The power and influence of the white man 
soon became overwhelming, and the dominant figure 
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among the Indians at that time was a chief named 
Stone-Cliff, head of the Tsimsyans, who claimed de- 
scent from Salmon-Eater. He invited the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to establish itself in his territory, 
adopting its emblem, the beaver, as his totem. 

Los Angeles County, California.—E(pwi) F. 
W/(ALKER) notes, in The Masterkey xix, 1945, p. 161, 
that in July, 1945 the Southwest Museum excavated 
a prehistoric Indian site at the side of Big Tujunga 
Wash in Los Angeles County. Over twenty-five stone 
bowls were recovered, with hundreds of other arti- 
facts. A detailed publication is planned, together with 
a special exhibition of the finds. 

Hinchman Collection. —Frances E. an- 
nounces, in The Masterkey xix, 1945, pp. 150-153, the 
acquisition of the Indian collection of the late Fred K. 
Hinchman, and its subsequent display in the South- 
west Museum. It is one of the finest extant collections 
of Navaho and Pueblo arts and crafts, particularly 
in the field of silver jewelry. There is a group of 
baskets, in which nearly all the tribes in the Southwest 
are represented. In addition, there are many objects of 
the Plains Indians, and a display of pottery. 

Homer E. Sargent Collection.—This collection, 
which has been for many years in the Southwest Mu- 
seum, and part of which has already been described 
(The Masterkey xii, 1938, p. 218 f.) is further com- 
mented on by Frances E. Watkins, ibid. xix, 1945, 
pp. 156-160. The objects here noted include armor 
used by the Indians of the Northwest Pacific Coast, 
from Northern California to Alaska; a group of 
Tlingit specimens from Alaska; a very unusual collec- 
tion of Tahltan objects; and a selected group of baskets 
(Apache, Kaweah, Chilcotin). 


U.S.S.R. 


Uzbek S.S.R.—In 1940, during the fourth season 
of field explorations by the Khwarazymian Archaeo- 
logical Expedition of the Institute for the History of 
Material Culture (ITMK) of the Academy of Sciences 
of U.S.S.R. (S. P. Tolstov, leader), the chronological 
framework of the investigations was greatly expanded. 
During the first three years the work of the Expedition 
was limited, in the main, to the study of the earlier 
and the Afrigid periods, with only preliminary pros- 
pecting in the earlier and later periods. During 1940 
most of the work was devoted to the study of prehis- 
toric Khwarazym and to the mediaeval monuments. 

In addition, the following objectives, in the order of 
exploration, were covered by the Expedition: 

(a) To fill in chronological gaps in the sequence of 
previously discovered monuments so as to obtain a 
more or less continuous characterization of the evolu- 
tion of the Khwarazymian material culture. 

(b) To continue the investigation of the ancient 
irrigation network of primitive Khwarazym to eluci- 
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date its historical dynamics. 

(c) To expand the territory of investigation be- 
yond the boundaries of Upper Khwarazym, which had 
been sufficiently explored, into Lower Khwarazym, 
beyond the Sultan-wiz-Dagh and in the area of the 
delta of the Amu-Darya. 

The following organizations participated in the 
work in the 1940 campaign: Historical Faculty of 
Moscow State University; Archaeological Section of the 
Institute of the History of Language and Literature 
of the Uzbek Branch of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R.; Central Museum for Local Studies of 
the Kara-Kalpak A.S.S.R.; The All-Union Academy of 
Architecture, which was represented by members of 
the Moscow Architectural Museum and by students of 
the Moscow Architectural Institute. The Expedition 
consisted of thirteen members, under the leadership 
of S. P. Tolstov of ITMK, assisted by IA. G. Guilia- 
mov of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences. The work of 
the Expedition continued from July 31—-November 4, 
1940. 

The earliest monument studied in 1940 was the 
Upper Palaeolithic (Kelte-Minar culture) site of 
Dzhanbas-Kala No. 4, which was discovered during 
1939. An area of 200 square meters was uncovered and 
additional materials were collected from a weathered 
area of about the same size. This site consisted of one 
large communal dwelling with clearly defined bound- 
aries beyond which the number of finds decreased 
greatly. The outline of this dwelling was roughly aval, 
formed by a polygon (22X16 m.), extending north- 
northeast to south-southwest. Built entirely above 
ground upon a framework of poles and beams, it was 
covered with rushes. The posts (the pits filled with a 
black ashy mass and coals have been preserved) 
formed three concentric circles, the outer along the 
periphery of the polygon, the inner in the shape of a 
square surrounding the central hearth, and the middle, 
between the two. Clay was not used. Upon the posts 
rested the radial beams of the roof, which was covered 
with a close net of poles. The plan of the fallen roof of 
the dwelling could be easily traced from the garbonized 
layers resting upon the main cultural stratum. Charred 
rushes from the roof were found over the entire area 
of the dwelling. 

In the center of the dwelling was a large circular 
hearth (1.20 m. in diameter), sharply differing in type 
from the ordinary hearth disposed in several rows 
along the periphery of the dwelling. The special char- 
acteristics of this central hearth were the following: 
(1) Lack of household objects and kitchen remains in 
its vicinity. These were always very abundant around 
domestic hearths. (2) A completely different character 
of ashes. While the domestic hearths contained mainly 
black and gray ashes and coals, the central hearth con- 
tained compact pure white ashes, suggesting that the 
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fuel had been completely incinerated. (3) Under the 
central hearth there was found a stratum of sand 0.50 
m. deep, which during prolonged heating had become 
bright red. Similar strata of sand were found under 
the domestic hearth, but these were usually only 0.5- 
2 cm. thick. The excavators concluded that this hearth 
was used for ritual purposes, and also that perpetual 
fire had been maintained here for a long time. All the 
data indicate that this was a perpetually burning fire 
serving as a religious center. 

Since the Kelte-Minar culture in general, and the 
Dzhanbas-Kala No. 4 site in particular, could not be 
attributed to a period later than the third, or at the 
very latest, the beginning of the second millennium 
B.c., Tolstov concluded that in this central hearth we 
have the earliest monument of fire worship in Central 
Asia. This becomes particularly important in connec- 
tion with the important role played by fire worship in 
Mazdaism, which was the predominating religion of 
pre-Moslem Central Asia and Iran. The perpetual fire 
of Dzhanbas-Kala No. 4 is a new argument in favor of 
Tolstov’s frequently underlined thesis regarding the 
archaic character of the fundamental kernel of Maz- 
daism, going back to the cults of the primitive com- 
munity, and of the characteristic traits of this religion 
(fire worship, dualism, peculiar burial rites, etc.) 
which distinguish it from other ancient religions. 

Along the periphery of the dwelling were located 
several rows of domestic hearths or fire platforms. In 
the excavated portion of the dwelling (144 sq. m.) 
forty-six such fire platforms were unearthed. The total 
number of hearths, including the unexcavated and the 
weathered portions of the dwelling must have been at 
least one hundred. At the same time it must be kept in 
mind that the hearths were not all contemporaneous 
and that some did not exist for a long period. Conse- 
quently, the location of these fire platforms was fairly 
frequently changed. It was deduced that the fire plat- 
forms were originally arranged in two rows: one along 
the outer wall of the dwelling; another 4-5 m. toward 
the center of the dwelling. In addition, it was observed 
that there existed a degree of regularity in the dis- 
tribution of the hearths within the sectors of the house 
formed by the radiating rows of posts. The central 
portion of each such section was usually free from fire 
platforms. 

An entire area lying north-northeast from the cen- 
tral platform was also free from hearths. To judge from 
the grouping of the fire platforms and the finds, the 
entrance to the dwelling was in the middle of its short 
northern side leading through the above-mentioned 
zone free from hearths. That the entrance was not in 
the weathered southern portion of the dwelling is clear 
from the exceptional abundance and even distribution 
of finds in that section of the site, suggesting a con- 
tinuous line of fire platforms, around which the finds 


were invariably associated. The character of the plan 
of the dwelling indicated the social organization of the 
Kelte-Minar people. 

The great number of domestic fire platforms and the 
very fact of instability, mobility of the hearths (as 
compared to the stable, structurally designed hearths 
in the large dwellings of the Tripolje and Ananino 
cultures, belonging, as well as the great dwellings of 
the Biskupinskoe settlement, to the last stages of the 
maternal gens), permit us to assume that the Kelte- 
Minar culture was characterized by the form of mar- 
riage, or, at any rate, by a very low stability of the 
paired family. The Kelte-Minar dwellings, still more 
archaic than the long houses of the Iroquois, resemble 
the communal huts of the Mandans, the Bikaizis and, 
especially, the communal huts of the Andaman Island- 
ers, with which it has in common not only the round 
plan of the dwelling, but also the presence of the per- 
petual communal fire and the distribution of the dom- 
estic fires around it. 

The number of the inhabitants of the Kelte-Mina- 
rian dwellings must have been relatively large. 

The Mandan dwellings, averaging 11 m. in diameter 
(about 96 sq. m.) hold 30-40 inhabitants, 2.4-3.2 
sq. m. per inhabitant; Andaman houses, 14 m. in 
diameter (about 154 sq. m.) hold up to 100 inhabitants 
each, or 1.5 m. space per inhabitant. The great 
Dzhanbas-Kala No. 4 house, having a floor area of 
280 sq. meters, must have been inhabited by 100- 
125 individuals. 

It is possible to attempt a reconstruction of the 
Kelte-Minar dwelling both on the basis of the finds 
and by comparing it with the structurally similar 
dwellings of contemporary primitive peoples. By com- 
parison with such dwellings, the height of the Dzhan- 
bas-Kala dwelling should be determined as being ap- 
proximately 8-10 meters. The most common relation 
of height to the diameter of round dwellings of primi- 
tive peoples, e.g., Andaman Islanders, etc., is 1:2, i.e. 
the slope of the roof is approximately 45°. Such a con- 
struction is the most rational solution of the struc- 
tural problem, giving: (1) Optimum distribution of 
weight in two directions: vertical on the posts; oblique 
along the slope of the roof; (2) The slope of the roof is 
sufficiently great to facilitate the shedding of snow and 
rain, and not too steep to cause the slipping of the 
roofing. Poplars, one of the principal trees of this 
area of the Amu, were well adapted for use for the 
high posts of the building. 

The finds at this site supplement the data obtained 
during the 1939 excavations and permit several new 
historico-cultural conclusions to be drawn. Many frag- 
ments of pottery show the combination of stamped 
ornament with red painted surface which support 
Talstov’s contentions that in the Kelte-Minar cul- 
ture the dominating cultural stream, related to the 


Siberian Neolithic and with the “Steppe Bronze,” was 
combined with the strong influence of the pottery of 
early Anau type. The oval plan of the Kelte-Minar 
dwelling is also important. Ethnographical observa- 
tions indicate that the oval dwellings usually originate 
in the zones of contact between peoples inhabiting 
rectangular dwellings and those using round struc- 
tures. Thus, in South America oval houses are found 
among the Arawaks —Yamanii and among the Kar- 
aiks —Bacairi, tribes inhabiting north of the zone of 
rectangular “maloc” (?) dwellings and south of the 
zone of the hemispherical dwellings (Mato Grasso and 
Brazilian uplands tribes). In Africa the oval type is 
encountered among the Mangbettu living on the 
frontier between the Sudan, where the round plan 
predominates, and the Congo Basin, where rectangu- 
lar structures are more common. 

From a study of the construction, and particularly 
the presence of a central hearth surrounded by a sys- 
tem of posts supporting the central portion of the 
roof, it appears that the ancestral form of the oval 
Kelte-Minar dwelling was the round dwelling with 
characteristically constructed roof with a central open- 
ing. Like the Kelte-Minarian pottery, this type of 
dwelling was subjected to the influence of the rec- 
tangular dwelling connected with the culture of the 
Anau cycle. 

The pottery varies greatly in form and ornament. 
In addition to the many ornamented vessels of the 
type described in 1939, there were found fragments of 
vessels, separate zones of which were covered with 
curvilinear ornament formed by intersecting arcs of 
the circle impressed by means of a sickle-shaped 
stamp. Most of these fragments were found 300 
meters south of Dzhanbas-Kala No. 4, on the site of a 
completely destroyed analogous dwelling, Dzhanbas- 
Kala No. 5. Of particular interest were the newly-dis- 
covered boat-shaped vessels with thin walls, resem- 
bling in shape an egg dissected along the horizontal 
axis. One such vessel, once painted red, was deco- 
rated along the edge with a broad band of hatched 
ornament divided by the vertical lines of the ornament 
into rectangular ornamental fields. Together with the 
boat-shaped vessels, there were also smaller oval cups, 
of somewhat angular outline, unornamented or 
slightly ornamented. One of these cups has at its nar- 
row end two conical protrusions, forming a handle, 
reminiscent of the twin protrusions on some of the 
anthropomorphic pots from Tepe Hissar in Iran, and 
the Central European Neolithic, where it symbolizes 
human breasts. Vessels of this type, dedicated to 
Harsagkalemma (the Earth Goddess), were also ex- 
cavated at Kish in Iraq. While the boat-shaped ves- 
sels stand alone among the known ceramic forms of 
Soviet Neolithic and Bronze periods, the angular-oval 
cups have some parallels among the Uralian Bronze 
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Age pottery of the second millennium B.c., which is 
reminiscent of the Kelte-Minarian vessel forms. Nu- 
merous fragments were found of large vessels covered 
solidly with “fir tree” ornament, with parallels in the 
Afanasevo culture, in the Trans-Uralian cultures of 
Shighir type, and a particularly close parallel in the 
pottery of eastern Turkestan collected by Sir Aurel 
Stein together with microlithic flint inventories, also 
closely related in type to the Kelte-Minar implements 
in the sands of the Yarkend-Darya Basin, forty-five 
kilometers from the river, and the mouth of the 
Kuruk-Darya. 

It is now possible to determine more closely than 
heretofore the cycle of historico-cultural relations of 
the Kelte-Minar culture. It emerges as one of the late 
Neolithic cultures with microlithic tradition, with an 
area of distribution extending from the Aral Sea to 
Sinkiang. This is apparently historically more or less 
connected with contemporaneous cultures in the Gobi 
area. 

The sphere of influence of the Kelte-Minarian ele- 
ments extends north as far as the mouths of the Ob 
River, and it can now be claimed with sufficient cer- 
tainty that the early complexes of the Shighir cycle of 
cultures were formed under a strong influence of Neo- 
lithic cultures of the Aral basin. 

A strong influence of the Neolithic cultures of the 
Kelte-Minarian cycle (in the widest sense of the word) 
is also apparent in the southern Siberian Neolithic, 
where it becomes assimilated with the local macrolithic 
tradition and survives in the Afanasevo culture, which 
had also possibly absorbed additional influences of 
later derivatives of the Kelte-Minarian culture. To 
the south the area of this culture goes beyond the 
frontiers of Central Asia, and includes northern India 
down to the Vindhya Hills in the south and Burma in 
the north. 

Unfortunately, the pottery of these areas has not 
been completely studied; it is, however, definitely in 
the cycle of primitive pottery with stamped ornament. 
In this connection there should be mentioned the fre- 
quently described connections between the tongues of 
pre-Aryan India (Dravidian and Munda)‘and the 
Finno-Ugrian languages, and particularly the 
Ugrian languages of northern Eurasia. 

Since the ethnographic map of the intervening areas 
for the periods after the beginning of the first millen- 
nium B.c. is sufficiently well known to exclude the 
possibility of any connection between the Finno- 
Ugrians and the Munda and Dravidians through the 
intervening wedge of the Indo-Iranian peoples, the 
historical roots of these connections must be found 
only in the earliest periods. Tolstov thinks that the 
second millennium B.c., in the course of which the 
ethno-cultural unity of the Eurasian steppes from the 
Don to the Minussinsk area became crystallized, char- 
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acterized by the stable complex of the Srubno-Andro- 
novo culture, which finds no cultural parallels south of 
the Central Asian steppes, should also be excluded. 
On the other hand, the fact that the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic cultures of the extensive territory between north- 
ern India and the mouth of the Ob River in Siberia 
have so much in common, seems to suggest that the 
Upper Palaeolithic period was decisive for the process 
of emergence of Indo-Ugrian parallels, and that the 
Aral Sea area was one of the most important links. As 
a matter of fact, the line drawn from the mouth of the 
Indus through Lake Hamun, along Gerirud and along 
Irits, Turgai, and, possibly the Emba in Trans- 
Uralia, is the straightest and the most accessible 
route for Indo-Uralian relations. The only argument 
against the accessibility of this route, the presence of 
many deserts, can now be overruled through the dis- 
covery of the rich water supply of this area, which 
extended to the zones of the neighboring rivers during 
the pre-agricultural period. 

Apparently this line, and not the difficult mountain 
passes of Hindu-Kush and the Pamirs, was the most 
important axis for the processes of ethno-cultural con- 
solidation of the ancient tribes of India, Iran, Central 
Asia and eastern Europe. These processes were re- 
sponsible for the appearance of common traits in the 
languages of pre-Aryan India and pre-Indo-European 
eastern Europe, and, later on, for the ethnographical 
formation of the eastern group of the Indo-Europeans. 

The exceptionally rich flint inventories from this 
site were further enriched in 1940. Together with white 
and brown flint of excellent quality, many implements 
of various varieties of jasper (yashma) have been 
found. The inventories included microlithic blades, 
scrapers, burins, long scrapers, perforators, arrow- 
heads worked on one side and made out of laminae, 
flint points with biface flat retouching, the later type 
typical for the Uralian and Siberian Neolithic. 

Some larger crude retouched knife-like laminae 
were also found, as well as polished flat slate knives 
with rounded working edges. It is unfortunately im- 
possible to determine the form of the few fragmentary 
large polished greenstone implements [axes?]; what- 
ever the case, these were not perforated axes. Bone 
implements were mainly represented by many long 
cylindrical-conical arrowpoints, sometimes slightly 
grooved horizontally, and two large bone implements 
requiring extensive reconstruction, but, apparently, 
foundations for implements with inserts. Many flat, 
polished sandstone tablets were found around the 
hearths, together with a quantity of yellow and red 
paint. Ornaments were abundantly represented by 
beads and pendants of shells, colored stones, and bird 
bones. Cylindrical shell and perforated bone beads 
predominated, together with oval beads, perforated 
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from one end, flat stone and bone pendants, flat half- 
shells perforated near the periphery, etc. 

Of great interest were the details connected with the 
location of the cultural stratum. This dwelling was 
located upon a sand dune, upon the stamped down 
summit of a sandhill (barkhan) facing with its steep 
concave side to the north. After the dwelling was de- 
stroyed by fire and abandoned, it was covered by sand 
forming several hillocks concave toward the north 
during the occupation of the other similar dwellings 
nearby. The relief of those hillocks had been pre- 
served by the thin clayey crust formed over them 
during a flood from nearby lakes, which had appar- 
ently occurred about the beginning of the first century 
B.c. The concatenation of these data suggests that 
during the third-second millennia B.c. the wind direc- 
tion of this area was the exact opposite of the present. 
Since the prevalent northwestern winds of today are 
determined to a large degree by the extensive area of 
the Aral Sea, it is probable that during the earlier pe- 
riod the regimen of the Aral Sea differed greatly from 
that of today, the Sea being then either much smaller 
or having consisted of a series of large lakes and 
marshes in the area of the joint delta of Amu-Darya 
and Syr-Darya. 

Much new information has also been secured relat- 
ing to the later stages of Khwarazymian history. To 
the northeast of Angka-Kala, Tolstov discovered a 
badly weathered site of the Bronze Age (Taza-bagh- 
yab culture) yielding some excellent specimens of the 
richly ornamented flat-bottomed ware. It is now pos- 
sible to establish the sequence of the Kelte-Minar, the 
Taza-bagh-yab and the Amirabad cultures, the middle 
of the three cultures preserving, together with new 
elements suggesting the Srubnaia and Andronovo cul- 
tures, many peculiarities of the Kelte-Minar ornamen- 
tation, and at the same time having the protrusion on 
the side of the base typical of the Amirabad culture. 
This latter culture was richly represented in the finds. 
Many new sites of this culture were discovered in the 
sandhill area northeast of Nariadzhan, between the 
ruins of Kosh-Parsan and Yakke-Parsan. 

A continuous string of sites was found along the 
southern edge of the depression to the north of the 
Dzhanbas-Kala prominence, a few kilometers to the 
east of Dzhanbas-Kala No. 4. Analogous sites were 
also discovered along the great canal south of Bazar- 
Kala. Of particular interest are the two sites dis- 
covered by Guliamov, Dzhanbas-Kala No. 6, in which 
was found an untouched cultural stratum of the 
Amirabad culture, and Dzhanbas-Kala No. 7, con- 
taining the well-preserved remains of a dwelling of 
that period. 

The rectangular clay dwellings of the Amirabad pe- 
riod, which the excavators attributed to the eighth- 
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seventh centuries B.c., still completely retained the 
character of communal houses. The “Great House” of 
Dzhanbas-Kala No. 7, parallels the slope of the 
prominence to the south on the depression, and, like 
the Dzhanbas-Kala No. 4 dwelling, was built upon a 
sand dune. This dwelling was 77.0 m. long and 20.0 
m. wide, with walls 1.5-2.0 meters thick. An interior 
wall divided the dwelling into two parallel corridor- 
like apartments, 5 and 10 meters wide. This type of 
“Great House” is generically connected with the 
Kizeligyr Gorodishche discovered by the 1939 Expedi- 
tion at Chermen Yabe. This latter was the most an- 
cient type of gorodishche with “dwelling-wall.’”’ On the 
basis of the pottery (wheel-made with horizontally- 
notched surface), reminiscent of Achaemenid metal 
vessels and vessels depicted on Achaemenid bas-reliefs, 
as well as Anau m1 pottery, associated with many 
Scythian arrowheads of a relatively early type, the 
Kizeligyr Gorodishche was attributed to the Achae- 
menid period, fifth-fourth, or possibly, sixth-third 
centuries B.C. 

It is signifidant that during the excavations of the 
Amirabadian sites near Narindzhan, conducted jointly 
with Guliamov, late Amirabadian pottery was found 
in association with a few forms typical of the culture 
of “Gorodishches with dwelling-walls” (rims of pots 
straight and tall, outer surface of rim protruding be- 
yond the walls of the pot in such a way that the transi- 
tion from the rim to the wall forms a rectangular chan- 
nel). This furnishes us with a direct transition from 
the Amirabad culture to the highly developed culture 
of “gorodishches with dwelling-walls” which, in its 
turn, is connected through its pottery with the 
“Kanguy culture” of the third century B.c.—first 
century A.D. In this way the excavators have suc- 
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ceeded in tracing a continuous chain of monuments 
from the Neolithic to the Hellenistic period. 

Siberia.—An Expedition from the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and the Arctic Scientific Re- 
search Institute, under the leadership of S. Rudenko, 
excavated fourteen sites on the Chukotsk Peninsula 
from Krest Straits in the south to Cape Dezhnev and 
Wellen in the north. According to this report, dated 
November 28, 1945, some 2000 objects were found, 
including stone weapons, bone objects, mainly walrus 
teeth, whalebone and pottery. Of especial interest 
were arrowheads, harpoons, bone handles for stone 
knives and other ornamented objects. The results ob- 
tained confirm the theory that Eskimo culture spread 
across the Bering Strait into Alaska. The collection is 
now being studied in Leningrad. 

Hermitage Museum. —On June 30 and on July 20, 
1941, more than 1,000,000 objects were removed for 
safety to Sverdlovsk. On November 14, 1945, the 
Academician Orbeli, who had remained in Leningrad, 
reopened the Museum. When we visited the Hermit- 
age on July 1, 1945, while guests of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. to attend the Jubilee Session 
commemorating the 220th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Academy by Peter the Great, we found only 
a temporary war-time exhibit. The building had 
suffered relatively little from bombing and long-range 
artillery. 

1940-1945. — Work was delayed by World War II 
but early in the fall of 1945 Tolstov returned to 
Khwarazym and continued his archeological survey 
of the Kizil-Kum Desert. A general plan for archeo- 
logical research throughout the Soviet Union is now 
in effect. 
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Tue Toms or Rexa-mi-Ré‘ at Tueses, by Norman 
de Garis Davies. 2 v., folio. Pp. x +118 and viii, figs. 
9, pls. front. and cxxu. Publications of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Egyptian Expedition, Vol. 
XI. New York, 1943. $25.00. 


The lamented author of the two volumes here to be 
discussed died in 1941, long before they were printed, 
but with an impressive list of other publications al- 
ready to his credit. The present volumes give at long 
last an adequate record of the highly important 
Theban tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré‘. They are, however, not 
quite self-sufficient, but must be used in connection 
with the supplementary volume of Paintings published 
in 1935.1 This is so chiefly because the key plates given 
in the latter have not been repeated. These plates are 
needed not only as keys but to supply certain items 
not elsewhere recorded by Davies.” 

Rekh-mi-Ré‘ was prime minister under Thutmose 
ur of the 18th dynasty, at the height of Egypt’s im- 
perial power, and continued in office under his suc- 
cessor, Amenhotep 11. But with the new king he seems 
soon to have fallen into disfavor. His actual burial is 
still undiscovered (perhaps it was thereupon destroyed 
so utterly that not a trace is left), and his name and 
figure suffered erratic disfigurement throughout his 


tomb. Next, toward the end of the dynasty, the name . 


“Amon” and associated items were expunged when 
King Ikhnaton sought to do away with the power of 
that god and his priesthood in favor of Aton, the Sun- 
Disk. Since then rain, bats, and occupation by natives 
and their cattle up to 1889 have caused considerable 
further damage. Lastly, as a result of repairs made in 
1938, “‘much of the interior was covered with plaster” 
(p. 7, n. 21), so that even some of what Davies re- 
corded as still surviving is no longer visible. 

In view of such cumulative defacements it is fortu- 
nate that so experienced a copyist as Davies was avail- 
able to draft the 117 plates which record in line the 
painted scenes and inscriptions. Five photographic 
plates, together with the twenty plates in color in the 
Paintings volume, suggest the actual appearance of 
some of the best preserved portions.* Only drawings, 
however, reveal the wealth of detail that Davies has 
preserved for us. His skilled restorations in broken line 
add much to the intelligibility of such plates as rx, 
XL, and xivr. He has also, wherever it might prove 
helpful, added notations on color of hieroglyphs in 
damaged inscriptions (so pls. x1v-xvi, xxvui f., and 
x 1) and of objects in the scenes (e.g. pls. Lu, LIv, and 
cI). 


The tomb contains but two rooms or halls. The walls 
of the transverse outer hall bear a fulsome autobiog- 
raphy of Rekh-mi-Ré, a charge delivered by the king 
at Rekh-mi-Ré‘s installation as prime minister, a 
long statement of that official’s duties, and represen- 
tations of his reception of tribute from abroad and of 
taxes from Egypt proper, his holding of court, and 
agricultural, industrial, and hunting and fishing activi- 
ties. The eastern half of the long inner hall or “‘pas- 
sage” shows on one side Rekh-mi-Ré‘ inspecting arti- 
sans at work and the delivery of supplies to the temple 
storehouses, on the other his triumphant return from 
a trip down-river to greet his new sovereign, Amen- 
hotep II, his gracious hearing of petitions, and ban- 
quets‘ and presentations of offerings to himself and 
wife. The western or rearward half of the “passage” 
is occupied with burial rites, episodes from the Funeral 
Liturgy, and meals offered to the dead. 

Of the contents just listed, the texts commonly re- 
ferred to as Installation of the Vizier and Duties of 
the Vizier are the most significant. Fragments of each 
are known from other tombs also. Davies has not only 
utilized all previous studies but has made some new 
collations which add to and improve the readings. In 
addition to elaborate facsimiles of Rekh-mi-Ré”’s own 
texts (pls. xiv f. and xxvi—xxvim) he puts all the 
known sources together in parallel columns (pls. 
cxvi-cxxm1). There “‘very short blanks . . . represent 
a continuous text; long ones, a lost passage” (p. 86). 
This principle leaves room for ambiguity, which mere 
filling of gaps in the layout but not in the text with 
such a symbol as [ would have removed. The re- 
viewer is troubled too by a few omissions of signs pre- 
viously read which seem as well justified as others 
here retained from older copies and are in fact used in 
the translations.® 

Another important but much damaged text is the 
autobiography (pls. x1 f.). For this bombastic docu- 
ment the distinguished English Egyptologist Dr. Alan 
H. Gardiner offers a revision of the translation which 
he published in 1925, and Davies adds notes on a final 
collation undertaken after the plates were made. 

Since only the foregoing documents and those on 
plate xvi have been given line numbers or other nu- 
merical designations in the plates, it is difficult in 
some cases to refer with convenient brevity to specific 
passages in other textual material. 

Rekh-mi-Ré"s funerary texts are unusually exten- 
sive. As Davies indicates, both burial rites and rites 
vivifying the statue or mummy (the Funeral Liturgy) 
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appear in many Theban tombs. He numbers in sepa- 
rate series the episodes of each depicted by Rekh-mi- 
Ré‘. But, since neither his labels nor the numbers as- 
signed in his text are put on the plates, some correla- 
tion problems tend to arise.® 

We are indebted to Schiaparelli for our only parallel 
presentation and comparative study of the Funeral 
Liturgy sources many of which he personally copied 
for the first time.’ Since then, thanks to Davies and 
others, additional sources have been discovered, and 
readings have been more accurately established. But 
it is still Schiaparelli through whom one finds, for 
example, that the long “hymn to Ré”’ (Davies’ Epi- 
sode 50, pls. xcrx top+xcvi1) is paralleled in King 
Seti I’s Qurnah temple, on Butehamon’s coffin, and in 
the Louvre papyrus of the lady Sais.* A later study 
which might have been noted is that of T. J. C. Baly® 
on possible origins, composition, and order of the 
episodes. In a final table Baly indicates the extent of 
omissions and the variations in arrangement exhibited 
by the most important sources, including the tomb of 
Rekh-mi-Ré. 

Other funerary literature is nowhere named in the 
present volumes. Davies once (p. 10) refers to the 
presence of “well-known spells”; but even then he 
does not identify those immediately concerned but 
merely gives for a single item a reference to another 
of his own works. Under these circumstances the re- 
viewer has felt that a tabulation of such items as he 
has noted down might be useful. 

The author has given relatively few translations of 
funerary texts; and those would have benefited, as did 
the translations of the Installation and the Duties of 
the Vizier, by identification and comparison with 
parallels. For example, BD 23, apparently unrecog- 
nized, is translated on page 9. This is one of the earliest 
occurrences of that spell. Comparison with the shroud 
of Thutmose III, Papyrus Greenfield, and even the 
papyrus of Neferronpet shows that the god Hepet be- 
longs here. Ptah occurs in another version, found as 
early as the 12th/138th dynasty (coffin of Queen 
Mentuhotep) and common later, but “Haped- or 
Hebed-ro” has no place in the picture. 

Burial rite No. 46 is accompanied by the text 
translated on page 73. The title of the Tomb 50 parallel 
to which Davies refers is “Spell for sailing upstream to 
Abydos.” With him the reviewer would assign this 
spell to the outbound voyage in spite of the need of 
sailing downstream from Thebes.” In the description of 
Nos. 46 f., then, “row 2” and “row 3” should be inter- 
changed. The spell itself could well be translated 
somewhat differently: “O N., the [northern] gods 
conduct thee [as] one justified,“ the southern gods re- 
ceive thee ‘[with] offering[s],”* the eastern [gods ‘pro- 
vision” thee], the western gods bear thee in their em- 
brace to the place where thou cravest to be. Welcome 
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OccurRENCEs OF Pyr., BD, etc. 1x Toms or Rexu-M1-Re™ 


Davies Pl. Pyr. In BD 


Lxxtv lintel 23 

N. doorpost 22 and 21 

S. doorpost 26 
Lxxvi 1-6 cf. “Etudes égypto- 
logiques”’ viii, 
Paris, 1878, p. 
121 

6-10 

LXXXxI BR 19 
LXXXVI 6 
LXXXIX 
xcvi 1:2 end- 
beg. 

parallels 
1-3" 
xcvi 2:2 f. 
c 72a 
1823 


BR 81 b 1-8 


FL 41 (Baly: 45) 
FL 46 (Baly: 99 f.) 
1-3 
3-5 
6-9 
FL 89 (Baly: 42) 
incl. in FL 36 
(Baly: 62) 1-6 
1612-14 b 14-19 
737 f 20 
11 f. FL 34 (Baly: 49) 
13 c-14| FL35 (Baly: 51) 
27+-in- | FL6 (Baly same) 
sert from 
32 b 
28-29 a 
18 f. 
1811 f. 


1828-29 b 
1824 
30a 
737 a-b 


FL 7 (Baly same) 

FL 24 (Baly: 27) 

FL 23 (Baly: 28) 
9-12 

incl. in FL 3 (Baly 
same) 

26 FL 5 (Baly same) 

11 f. FL 22 (Baly: 26) 

1-5 

15 FL 28 (Baly: 34) 

2-4 


9 bend 


cx A in- 17 f. 


cludes 


and 137A beg? 
137B beg. 


to the West, ‘(O) cave-dweller.”!7 Come thou to thy 
tomb, return thou to thy tomb, ‘to”® the place 
‘[where] Geb [is],”"* that [he] may give [... ].” 

The description of burial rite No. 60 should be 
changed to agree with its legend, which reads: “Going 
forth on earth, giving bread to N. [in] the necropolis, 
proceeding in peace to the gods.” 

Fortunately the reviewer’s objections to insuffi- 
ciently detailed cross references between text and 
plates, to lack of identifications of funerary texts and 


Zz 
cl 
CV 
cvi f. 

CcVII 
| 
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to some features in the translations’ are far out- 
weighed by the excellence of the plates themselves. 
And Davies’ keen observation of archeological details 
is evident not only in his plates but in his text. To 
have recorded conscientiously in dependable form for 
future study as many ancient monuments as Davies 
has gives him a valid claim to scientific immortality. 
University or CHIcaco T. Grorce ALLEN 


1 See review in AJA. xxxix, 1935, p. 621 f. 

2 Such items are mostly noted in the concordance 
of Davies’ plates with Hay’s early copies (App. I). 

3 The reviewer sampled the drawings by comparing 
pl. cv upper right with photograph on pl. v, 2. The 
only variations noted were in the longest inscription. 
In its line 5 the drawing has étp.k with the k that 
should be there, whereas the scribe seems to have 
written stp nb, and a small extra n which the scribe 
inserted by error in hkn‘.én seems to have been can- 
celed later with a short cross stroke omitted from the 
drawing. But a photograph cannot be the final author- 
ity. 

It might be added here that the scale of pl. xxvm 
is in error if pls. xxv f. are correct; that the two parts 
of pl. xcvr cannot be on the same scale if the key 
plate is right; that pl. cv rather than cvm is referred 
to on p. 76, n. 15; and that in the copy at hand pl. 
LXIx is bound upside down. 

4 The funerary character of the songs sung at these 
banquets is emphasized by Miriam Lichtheim, “The 
Songs of the Harpers,” JNES. iv, 1945, pp. 178-212 
and pls. -v11; see esp. pp. 183-187. 

5 Note esp. in the Installation omission of New- 
berry’s n in ddt?! n.f (W 19 || Davies’ R19). Ibid. H 10 
(|| R 5) Davies omits the § he himself previously read 
in §[m}t. 

6 These are increased by errors in pl. references: of 
the burial rites Nos. 2-4 are not “ibid.” (i.e., on pl. 
LXXvI) but on pl. txxxm, and Nos. 9 f. are not on 
pl. but again on pl. 

7 For Rekh-mi-Ré‘s texts see Schiaparelli, libro 
dei funerali, Roma, 1883-90, ii, pp. 15-27, 87-96, 
121-126, 149-159, 185-226, and 264-281. 

8 Ibid. pp. 185 ff. 

® “Notes on the Ritual of Opening the Mouth,” 
JEA. xvi, 1930, pp. 173-186. 

10 Pyr. refers to the paragraphs (not “Spriiche’”’) in 
Sethe’s ed. of the Pyramid Texts. BD refers to spells 
of the Book of the Dead as numbered by Lepsius in 
1842, supplemented by Naville’s nos. for additional 
spells. BR and FL stand for burial rites and Funeral 
Liturgy respectively and are followed by Davies’ epi- 
sode nos. Small italic letters represent subdivisions of 
the main units (Sethe’s for Pyr., the reviewer's else- 
where). 

1 As noted by Schiaparelli, op. cit., ii, p. 276. 
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12 Sail is raised here as in Tomb 50. Cf. also the rela- 
tive positions of the two barks in 12th-dyn. Tomb 60, 
where the first scene is properly labeled “Proceeding 
downstream to Abydos” and oars are shown. 

13 The “legs” determinative is often used with the 
interjection hi. 

144 So here; Tomb 50 variant: “... with a (favor- 
able) wind.” 

16 Half-brackets mean uncertainty; “[in] peace” is 
equally possible. 

16 In Tomb 50 position of signs favors Sd[f)] rather 
than é[h]d. 

17 Read krity]? 

18 Tiny trace of r? 

19 Restore hr (found in Tomb 50)? 

20 For other translations that might be improved 
see e.g. pp. 8 f., 11-13, and 74 f. 


Tue Suarn or Nes-HEPET-R&‘ MeEntv- 
HoTPE, by H. E. Winlock. Folio. Pp. viii+40, figs. 
3, pls. xx. Publications of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Egyptian Expedition. Vol. XVI. New 
York, 1945. $7.50. 


In a cliff tomb northeast of King Neb-hepet-Ré”s 
temple court at Deir el Bahri, Thebes, a unique find 
was made in 1923. The tomb itself is unusual, being 
the earliest of only three catacombs, all unfinished, 
known in that area. As explored in 1926, it proved to 
contain the plundered remains of some sixty men, all 
apparently slain in battle. All were in the prime of 
life (30-40 years old according to their teeth) and un- 
usually tall and robust. The author considers them to 
have been picked troops, “possibly from the northern 
borders of Upper Egypt,” though their build might, 
as he notes that the Cairo anatomist Dr. D. E. Derry 
and others have suggested, indicate some Lower 
Egyptian or even foreign blood. In any event, na- 
tives or not, they died for Upper Egypt in some out- 
standingly important campaign; for their mummifica- 
tion and their burial in a tomb overlooking the temple 
of their king amounted to a group citation. 

The dating of the battle is suggested by the very 
location of the catacomb; but it is based more directly 
on names and markings found on the linen wrappings 
of the mummies. The personal names suit the 11th- 
dynasty period assumed;! and the commonest symbol 
is one characteristic of Neb-hepet-Ré’s reign and 
perhaps even used to mark the property of his tem- 
ple.2 Now Neb-hepet-Ré’s most important achieve- 
ment was the reunification of Egypt by conquest of 
the 10th dynasty. Hence Winlock believes that these 
honored soldiers met their death in the siege and cap- 
ture of Heracleopolis, its capital. 

Striking is the contrast in nature of the wounds as 
compared with those of modern war. The injuries 
noted by Dr. Derry were of four main types: penetra- 
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tion from above by ebony-tipped arrows; crushing by 
stones hurled from above; smashing of heads by club- 
bing; and tearing of the dead by birds of prey. The 
wounds are described in detail, and many are illus- 
trated in the excellent collotype plates. From the 
wounds Winlock deduces the progress of the siege: 
attack on the fortress from whose battlements rocks 
and arrows hurtled down; then repulse and a sally by 
the temporarily victorious defenders to club to death 
the wounded, whose bodies were thereupon torn by 
vultures; and finally the conquest, followed by re- 
covery, mummification, and honorable burial of those 
who had fallen in both stages of the struggle. 

Among the attackers as well as the defenders were 
archers, for with the bodies were found four leather 
wrist guards and a bow tip with twisted-gut cord still 
attached. The group included veterans, for at least 
four of the skulls showed old breaks which had healed. 
That they had had medical care is possible, since 
Papyrus Edwin Smith, which deals with numerous 
types of head injuries, implies army experience on the 
part of its author.’ 

In appendixes appear tabulated measurements and 
indices of crania‘ and long bones,‘ also details on the 
arrangement of the mummy wrappings. 

This volume as a whole is a clear and very readable 
presentation of highly unusual material. On both the 
finding and the publication the author and the various 


colleagues whom he thanks for aid are to be congratu- 
lated. 
University or Cuicaco 


T. GeorGce ALLEN 


1 For Winlock’s reconstruction of the history of this 
dynasty see his article “The Eleventh Egyptian Dy- 
nasty,” JNES. ii, 1943, pp. 249-283, esp. pp. 261-277. 

2 The use of this symbol is clearer than is its origin, 
for which a tentative explanation by Dr. Bull is of- 
fered on p. 26. Though the reviewer is not convinced 
by it, he has nothing better to offer. 

3 See James Henry Breasted, The Edwin Smith Sur- 
gical Papyrus (2 vols.; Chicago, 1930), esp. pp. xiv, 11, 
and 92. 

4 A study of these by Dr. Batrawi is awaiting pub- 
lication. 

5 The units of measurement (unstated) are meters 
for stature, millimeters elsewhere. In App. I, col. 1, 
total the decimal point is misplaced; read 9816.0. 


REVUE DE L’EGyYPTE ANCIENNE. Tome III, fasc. 1-2. 
Pp. 167, figs., pls. xx and frontispiece. Paris, 1931. 


The material at hand constitutes in reality the 
whole of Volume III. The date carried on its cover, 
1931, is supported by its contents; for no publication 
cited is later than 1929 and such articles as are dated 
hail from 1921 through 1929 only. Yet this volume, the 
reviewer understands, did not become available, in 
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the United States at least, before 1941, and its general 
distribution was postponed still longer by the war. 
Hence this notice is not as untimely as it might seem. 

The volume opens with an address by Moret wel- 
coming the late King Fouad I of Egypt to the Louvre 
in 1927. Then Firth and Lauer deal with the epoch- 
making excavations around the Step Pyramid of 
Zoser, fuller publications of which have since ap- 
peared.! Pillet in turn describes his investigation, 
made in 1921, of stairways in the unfinished first 
pylon at Karnak and discusses anew the ramps used 
in its construction. 

Daressy deals with Phoenician costumes as repre- 
sented in Egyptian art, especially in a Theban tomb 
painting of Phoenician ships and their crews,’ first 
published by himself just after its finding in 1895. One 
figure then copied by Legrain appears at last in color. 
Keimer supplements previous articles of his on Pota- 
mogameton lucens L. in Egyptian art and on faience 
hippopotamus figures, some of which include that 
plant in their decoration. A second paper by Keimer 
concerns Egyptian representations of the cucumber, 
the sycamore fig, and the pomegranate. 

Mile. Amélia Hertz, treating of the period just pre- 
ceding the dynasties, finds in Lower Egypt the origin 
of Egyptian writing and of the keeping of annals. 
Though some of the most important prehistoric sites 
have become known since her article was prepared, 
her conclusion still seems in keeping with the probably 
Northern origin of the second predynastic or Gerzean 
culture® out of which early dynastic civilization de- 
veloped.‘ 

A legal study by Pirenne on the royal decrees of the 
Old Kingdom was one of the forerunners of his 3- 
volume Histoire des institutions et du droit privé de 
Vancienne Egypte (Bruxelles, 1932-35). Though lack 
of direct control of sources makes for a shaky founda- 
tion, such discussion of individual aspects of Egyptian 
culture by outside specialists is highly stimulating. 

Since Herodotus located the Egyptian city of Khem- 
mis (modern Akhmim) by reference to Nén wéXs, 
Griffith interprets the latter as a colony close to 
Khemmis and to be distinguished from, rather than 
identified with, Kaiv7rédds, which as modern Qina 
has kept its Greek name. Other short articles are by 
Mallon, supplementing and correcting earlier papers 
of his on Coptic ostraka from Thebes recording grain 
deliveries, and by Abbas Bayoumi, who finds in 
Arabic treatises a few passages suggestive of survival 
from ancient Egyptian magical recipes. 

The volume concludes with an extensive reconsider- 
ation by Chassinat of a long-known ointment recipe 
inscribed in the “laboratory” of the Edfu temple. This 
involves numerous word studies, to some of which 
Chassinat as its publisher applies his thorough knowl- 
edge of the Edfu temple structure. Among other items 
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he rightly emphasizes (on p. 129) that tpy, commonly 
“first” in time, may also mean “‘first” in importance, 
“principal.” He reaffirms (on pp. 159-164) Loret’s 
identification of ‘§ with “pine” etc. in general (not 
“cedar’”), which Erman’s great Wérterbuch der aegyp- 
tischen Sprache had accepted in its notes but hardly 
in its text. 

The Revue de Egypte ancienne has, as seen above, 
an ample range of interests. Its illustrations too sheuld 
be mentioned, for they include many collotype plete 
(one in colors) as well as a satisfying number of teac 
figures. It is to be hoped that, in spite of the long 
interval since Volume III was written, this periodical, 
the current representative of French Egyptology, will 
ultimately resume publication. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO T. GrorcEe ALLEN 


1 Excavations at Saqqara. The Step Pyramid, by 
Cecil M. Firth and J. E. Quibell, with plans by J.-P. 
Lauer. 2 v. Le Caire, 1935. Fouilles 4 Sagaarah. La 
pyramide a degrés. L’architecture, par Jean-Philippe 
Lauer. 3 v. Le Caire, 1936-39. 

2In Gardiner and Weigall, A Topographical Cata- 
logue of the Private Tombs at Thebes, London, 1918, this 
painting (now destroyed) is expressly assigned to 
Tomb 162, whose owner, then unknown, is given as 
“Qenamiin” in Engelbach’s Supplement, Cairo, 1924, 
p. 14. But Daressy now finds in an unreproduced part 
of his material the owner’s name “Hor[.. . ].”” Does 
his omission of a tomb number mean that the real 
source of the painting is a tomb still unlisted? 

3Qn Gerzean contacts with Asia cf. Helene J. 
Kantor in JNES. i, 1942, pp. 177 ff. 

4 See Kantor, “The Final Phase of Predynastic Cul- 
ture: Gerzean or Semainean (?),”’ ibid. iii, 1944, pp. 
110-136. 


L’tmran ANTIQUE. ELAM ET PERSE ET LA CIVILISATION 
IRANIENNE, by Clément Huart and Louis Delaporte, 
L’évolution de ’humanité, new edition of Volume 
xxiv. Pp. xxx+516, pls. 16, figs. 75. Editions Albin 
Michel, Paris, 1943. 


Clément Huart’s La Perse Antique et la Civilisation 
Tranienne appeared in 1925, one year before his death. 
As an excellent synthesis at that time it merited the 
plaudits it received, but even then it was felt to be 
defective because the pre-Median (pre-Persian) his- 
tory of Iran was not included. The present study, in 
accordance with revisions contemplated by the editors 
of the series, seeks to remedy this situation and to re- 
place the former volume. The man selected to compile 
the materials comprehended under the section 
“L’Iran avant l’Immigration des Médes et des 
Perses” was Louis Delaporte; the same author was 
also commissioned to revise the original work which, 
however, is here reprinted with but little change. 
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There is a strange and striking contrast between the 
two major portions of the finished product represent- 
ing the essays, respectively, of Delaporte and Huart. 
Huart’s synthesis stresses culture, truly ““L’évolution 
de ’humanite”’; Delaporte’s section (roughly pages 
41-221) is essentially factual history, of which the 
framework is chronology, and we look in vain for any 
considerable body of interpretative material. Super- 
ficially considered this would seem to constitute a 
severe condemnation of the methods employed and 
the results secured by Delaporte. The fact is that no 
other presentation of the history of early Iran is today 
possible: only within the last dozen years has one been 
able to gather together the manifold disparate and 
widespread sources for the writing of the chronological 
picture, without which interpretative studies have no 
value. To this day we know almost nothing of the 
religion, the economy, even the language of greater 
Tran in the third and second millennia B.c., and unless 
we can secure a reliable chronology, the results ob- 
tainable from archeological work in this area must be 
viewed with strong suspicion. ‘ 

In part, Delaporte prepared himself for the task by 
writing Les Peuples de Orient Méditerranéen, 1, Le 
Proche-orient Asiatique which appeared in 1938 as the 
first volume of a series called “Clio. Introduction aux 
Etudes Historiques.” Many of the materials presented 
in the volume under review (as far as they concern 
Iran) are repeated from that publication and are 
merely expanded versions. Both compositions have 
the same merits and the same defects. 

The reviewer’s own history of the early Iranian 
materials was published in 1936. Naturally he is 
gratified when his conclusions are accepted by scholars 
and incorporated in studies like those published by 
Delaporte in “Clio” and in the present volume. It is 
less satisfactory to find that his errors of interpretation 
have been uncritically perpetuated and his omissions 
disregarded, that discoveries made since his book was 
written and which —to whatever degree —expand and 
supplement his picture are ignored. It is disturbing, 
consequently, to find that on the factual side little has 
here been added. For example, on page 109 Delaporte 
rightly doubts the correctness of a presumed syn- 
chronism between Ibi-Sin of Ur and Enbiluhhan, the 
fifth king of Simash, but apparently he remained com- 
pletely unaware that a synchronism between Gimil- 
Sin and Girnamme, first king of Simash, had already 
been demonstrated in 1939 (T. Jacobsen, Cuneiform 
Texts in the National Museum, Copenhagen, No. 7). 
He does not mention the revelation that Elamite mer- 
cenaries performed military service for Babylonian 
kings during the temporary collapse of Elam in the 
time of Hammurabi (C.-F. Jean, Revue d Assyrologie 
xxxv, 1938, p. 109); this may be of no slight signifi- 
cance, especially when viewed in connection with the 
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kings of Shinar, Elam, and Ellasar of Genesis, chapter 
14. He does not refer to the somewhat astonishing dis- 
covery that the rulers Siwepalar-huppak and Kuduzu- 
lush appear in the Mari correspondence —the former as 
king of Anshan or sukkal of Elam, the latter as sukkal 
of Susa (Dossin, Syria xx, 1939, p. 109). Similarly, on 
p. 199, there is no reference to the fact that the defeat 
of Sennacherib’s army and the conquest of Babylonia 
by a Neo-Elamite king toward the end of Tashritu 
in 694 B.c. (so Babylonian Chronicle B, ii: 39; Mahler’s 
tables show Tashritu beginning September 30) is 
warmly confirmed by the business document pub- 
lished long since in VS. iv, No. 1, and dated in 
Arahsamnu of a year of Hallushu. 

Delaporte has attempted to interpret for cultural 
history the materials of one period only: the Akkadian- 
language “economic” texts from Elam contemporary 
with the First Dynasty of Babylon. Here he has suc- 
ceeded in giving a graphic picture of the legal, reli- 
gious, and artistic implications of the texts at hand. 
The evidence, however, rests chiefly on inscriptions 
from Susa, which was thoroughly orientated toward 
Babylonia; consequently, we need a clearer essay on 
the indigenous Elamite (“Iranian”) elements within 
the framework of “Babylonian” economy, customs, 
and laws, and here a breadth of perception (of which 
Delaporte was obviously capable) could have been 
brought into play. Following the reviewer’s earlier ex- 
planation, Delaporte failed to realize that the woefully 
complicated titles of the “princes” in this era (the 
“Période des haut-commissaires”) owe their applica- 
tion to the principle —clearly evident in later periods — 
that royalty in Elam was hereditary through the 
women and that these titles merely document relatives 
of the ruler and successive heirs to the throne, as Herz- 
feld first saw (Journal of the Royal Central Asian So- 
ciety xxiii, 1986, pp. 654 ff.). 

The expanded volume, therefore, is disappointing. 
Nevertheless, Delaporte’s clear exposé of the chrono- 
logical problems yet remaining in pre-Achaemenid 
times is welcome indeed, and although Huart’s able 
description of the Achaemenid age will soon be sup- 
planted by Olmstead’s History of the Persian Empire 
(in press; the University of Chicago Press), it will not 
be without continuing value. Hence the volume is use- 
ful and will unquestionably make its own contribution 
toward that development of society and social thought 
which is envisaged by Henri Berr’s preface. 

Tue UNIversity G. CAMERON 

or 


X° er CampaGnes DE a Ras SHamra- 
Rapport soMMAIRE. (Extrait de la Revue 
Syria, 1939-1940.) By Claude F.-A. Schaeffer, G. 
Dossin, Ch. Virolleaud. Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1941. 
Pp. 277-295, 169-176, 114-133, 123-151, 248-276. 


$17 


At the moment of writing this review M. Schaeffer 
is probably on his way to resume excavations in 
Cyprus, after just seven years of absence from his be- 
loved excavations in the Near East. The tenth and 
eleventh campaigns at Ugarit, located on the Syrian 
coast just opposite the northeastern tip of Cyprus, 
lasted from October, 1938, to March, 1939; they were 
even more sensational in their results than most of the 
preceding campaigns. Owing to the fact that M. 
Schaeffer had escaped from France in June, 1940, in 
order to join De Gaulle in London, he was unable 
to complete his report or to see it through the 
press. However, what he gives us is sufficiently ex- 
citing. 

The most important discoveries were made in the 
“quartier officiel” in the northwestern corner of the 
mound of Ras Shamra. A large building, containing a 
hall the roof of which was supported by four pillars of 
hewn stone, proved to represent an arsenal with instal- 
lations for chariots and horses. Among the cuneiform 
tablets found here, belonging to about 1400 B.c. or a 
little later, was an exceptionally large one bearing an 
inventory of bows and slings which had been dis- 
tributed to the warriors of the city. The principal gate 
of this building was five meters wide and was flanked 
by wooden columns on round limestone bases. Across 
a street from the arsenal M. Schaeffer began the clear- 
ance of an even larger and better constructed building, 
which appears to have housed the royal administrative 
offices, since a considerable number of cuneiform .tab- 
lets containing administrative records in both Acca- 
dian cuneiform and Ugaritic alphabetic characters was 
found in it. Thanks to these documents it has already 
been possible for M. Virolleaud (both in this report 
and elsewhere subsequently) to reconstruct the names 
of over a hundred towns and villages belonging to the 
kingdom of Ugarit. These tablets also list hundreds of 
personal names and throw quite unexpected light on 
the social and economic organization of a North- 
Canaanite city in the fourteenth century B.c. 

Among these records from the royal administra- 
tive offices were several important historical docu- 
ments, published by M. Virolleaud in this report. 
They include a very remarkable letter from a king of 
Berytus to a governor of Ugarit, whom he addresses 
as “my son”; what this means historically is difficult 
to say at present. Of extraordinary significance is a 
letter written by a prince of Ugarit named Niqmad 
(the Niqmadda of the Amarna Tablets, as the reviewer 
has shown, BASOR. No. 95, p. 32), to Suppiluliuma, 
the famous Hittite king of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury s.c. Another tablet, which contains a list of 
tribute, divided into gold and silver bases on one side 
of the tablet, and purple garments and cloth on the 
other side, proves that Ugarit became a dependency of 
Khatti at this time, and furnishes valuable Accadian 
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transliterations of alphabetically written words and 
expressions. 

The “quartier officiel” was guarded by an excep- 
tionally well fortified section of city wall, containing a 
large square tower and a postern gate, giving access to 
a tunnel of corbel vaulting five meters high, which 
led from beside the square tower to the interior of the 
fortifications. The type of construction was too weak 
to support the enormous weight of the glacis and wall 
above it, and the tunnel had already collapsed before 
the end of the occupation of the city in the thirteenth 
century B.c. or a little later. M. Schaeffer has been able 
to date the main period of this fortified installation be- 
tween ca. 1450 and 1350 B.c.; in his opinion it cannot 
antedate the sixteenth century. 

We look forward eagerly to the more complete pub- 
lication of the remarkable Late-Bronze Age architec- 
tural remains from Ugarit, with the recovery of which 
the name of M. Schaeffer will remain inextricably 
associated. 

Tue Jouns 

UNIVERSITY 


W. F. Ausricutr 


La HUITIEME CAMPAGNE DE FOUILLEs A Ras SHAMRA- 
Uaarit. Rapport soMMAIRE. (Extrait de la Revue 
Syria, 1937.) By Claude F.-A. Schaeffer, F. Thureau- 
Dangin, Ch. Virolleaud. Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1937. 
Pp. 125-173, 245-255. 


The eighth campaign of M. Schaeffer at Ugarit 
lasted for three months in the spring of 1936. Though 
no sensational discoveries were recorded, the results 
were important from a number of points of view. Most 
of the season was devoted to the excavation of private 
houses from the first and second strata of the city at 
its north end. A number of cuneiform tablets were 
found, the most important being a letter from the 
prince of Carchemish on the Euphrates to the prince 
of Ugarit (studied subsequently by Dhorme and the 
reviewer [see BASOR. No. 82, pp. 44 ff.]). A serpen- 
tine stele from Stratum I bears an Egyptianizing 
representation of the chief god El (so probably, as 
recognized by Schaeffer), seated on a throne with his 
feet on a footstool; before him is a worshipper wearing 
a high conical tiara. The extremely rough execution, 
dating probably from the thirteenth century B.c., re- 
minds us strongly of the oldest reliefs of Senjirli and 
the orthostates of Tell Halaf, though the details are as 
different as the aristic tradition reflected by the latter. 
The differences in cultural orientation, as well as the 
two or three centuries of time which separate the end 
of Ugarit from the earlier monuments of Senjirli and 
Halaf, preclude any closer comparison. 

Among interesting architectual remains were two 
more large tombs of corbel vaulting, with a dromos in 
quasi-Mycenaean style of the thirteenth century B.c. 
(as shown by fragments of Mycenaean pottery). Fur- 
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ther evidence was also found of the extensive use of 
wooden timbers in the stone walling of buildings at 
Ugarit. Further indications of the great earthquake 
which laid Ugarit in ruins between 1365 and 1360 B.c. 
(as reported in the Amarna Tablets) were also found. 
Small objects were numerous and included a most in- 
teresting series of weights. An unexpected find near 
the surface of the site was a jug containing some forty 
rare or quite unknown silver staters of the sixth cen- 
tury, which have been subsequently published by M. 
Schaeffer in the Mélanges Dussaud i, pp. 461-487. 
Tue Jonns Hopkins W. F. Ausricut 
UNIVERSITY 


CoNFERENCE ON THE FuTuRE or ARcHAEOLOGY held 
at the University of London, Institute of Archae- 
ology, August 6th to 8th, 1943. Published as Occa- 
sional Paper No. 5 by the University of London Insti- 
tute of Archaeology, Inner Circle, Regents Park, 
London, N.W. 1. Pp. 1-100. Price three shillings 
and sixpence. 


A memorable conference on the Future of Archae- 
ology was held in Oxford for three consecutive days in 
August 1943. It was in the middle of the war, yet two 
hundred and eighty-two persons attended it in the be- 
lief that ““Man does not live by guns alone,”’ but isin 
need of “spiritual refreshment.” The addresses made 
at that Conference have now been published and we 
can all share in the refreshment. There were altogether 
twenty-eight papers, each followed by a discussion, 
and the subjects—both general and specific —com- 
prised The Contribution of Archaeology to the Post- 
War World, the Unity of Archaeology, the Future of 
Discovery in Great Britain and Overseas, Archaeologi- 
cal Societies, State Support, Museums and the Public, 
and the Training of Archaeologists. The term Archae- 
ology was taken in its broad sense, embracing not only 
Greek and Roman, but Prehistoric, Egyptian, Islamic, 
Mediaeval, and the study of the remains of Iraq, 
Baluchistan, and India. 

Each of the addresses deserves serious study, for 
they were made by leading scholars—by such men as 
Professor V. Gordon Childe, Professor Sir J. L. Myres, 
Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer, Dr. Alan Gardiner, Sir Leonard 
Woolley, Professors J. D. Beazley, D. S. Robertson, 
and H. R. Wade Gery. A perusal impresses one with 
the unity and the diversity of archaeology and above 
all with its importance in the world of to-day. Sir 
Charles Peers, in his opening address, struck a note 
echoed by subsequent speakers: ““We are chiefly con- 
cerned at present with the survival of those things 
that make life worth living, and we are here to discuss 
the future of archaeology. Do not look on archaeology 
as merely a digging into the past; it is a science of 
how to manage the future. It is a science which shows 
us what happens under’varying situations and man’s 
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reactions to those situations. It shows us what man 
has done to conquer the obstacles in his path, where he 
has failed and where he has succeeded.” Professor 
Gordon Childe defined the subject in more specific 
terms: “The aim of archaeology, yes, of all its branches, 
is, I take it, to recover and revive the life of societies 
of the past from the substantial concrete remains they 
have left on or under the Earth’s surface.” 

The importance of excavations was naturally 
emphasized and the consequent training of excavators. 
As Dr. Alan Gardiner put it: “Whatever the Society, 
wherever its field of work, its future success depends 
almost entirely on two factors —on money and on per- 
sonnel. It is best, of course, if you can stand well in 
both respects, but of the two, the personnel is by far 
the more important.” Every experienced archaeologist 
will subscribe to this opinion. 

Professor Beazley in his address on the training of 
the archaeologist in the University stressed first the 
importance of a “through knowledge of the language, 
literature and history” of the ancients and then men- 
tioned ten particulars. They are so cogent and present 
such an admirable summary of what the archaeologist 
most needs that I shall quote them in full: 

(1) He should spend as much of his time as pos- 
sible with originals rather than with pictures of them 
in books. 

(2) The question of genuineness should be con- 
stantly in his mind. 

(3) Inseparable from this is the question of condi- 
tion: not only restorations—modern pieces added — 
but working-over, over-cleaning and so on —tampering 
with the ancient parts. 

(4) He should learn how to look at an antiquity, 
large or small, in a patient and orderly manner, until 
he can say to himself that he has seen almost every- 
thing in it, and has either explained everything or at 
least become aware of the questions that arise. 

(5) He should also learn how to examine reproduc- 
tions, whether casts, photographs, drawings, or repro- 
ductions in books, methodically and with a critical 
eye, considering what they can give and what they 
leave uncertain. 

(6) He should learn to photograph properly and to 
know the difference between a decent photograph and 
the sort that embellishes most of our archaeological 
periodicals. 

(7) He should also practise his drawing, so that he 
may be able to make serviceable graphic notes for his 
own private studies, and even publishable drawings. 

(8) He may have to improve his knowledge of for- 
eign languages. 

(9) He learns to use a library; acquires some notion 
of what has been written and where to look for it, and 
where accurate information is likely to be found. He 
learns to distinguish between original writing and 
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transcriptive, and not to be satisfied with the dicta 
of the convenient text-book. 

(10) He learns his way about a museum. Whatever 
kind of antiquity he is dealing with he asks himself if 
there are not examples of it, or things bearing on it, 
in the museum; and if he looks he will usually find. 
At Oxford and Cambridge the old system still main- 
tains; nearly everything the museum possesses is ex- 
hibited, and this is of the greatest value to students. 
In other places concessions have been made to vulgar 
showmanship, which has meant a serious loss to the 
student as well as to the general public. It is sometimes 
thought that the museums have been worked through, 
and that for fresh light on ancient art and archaeologi- 
cal problems the world is dependent on new excava- 
tions. Our student will not be of this opinion, but will 
realize that from the enormous stores of objects 
already above ground, secrets incalculable in number 
and importance can be won by keen and patient 
scrutiny. He will also not think that a subject has been 
‘killed’ because some other investigator has just made 
great progress, but rather that he has been provided 
with an incomparable springboard for fresh dis- 
coveries.” 

The excerpts that I have given from some of the 
speeches will give at least some idea of the inspiring 
nature of the conference. Archaeology should have a 
great future. It can help us to evaluate the present 
from a knowledge of the past; it is a great training of 
the mind; it shows us how to be international in our 
thought, for our science is a common bond, cutting 
across narrow nationalistic lines; it gives us historical 
perspective; and—what has perhaps not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized in this conference —it introduces 
us into the world of Art, by acquainting us with such 
outstanding achievements as those of Egypt and of 
Greece. That too is a refreshment of the spirit. 

METROPOLITAN GiseLa M. A. RicntEer 

or ART 


Tue Ficure or Dionysos ON THE SIPHNIAN FRIEZE, 
by Victor F. Lenzen. Pp. iv+16, pls. 6. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1946. ‘ 


The author of this monograph, a professor of phys- 
ics, presents evidence to indicate that the figure be- 
hind the charioteer of the lion-drawn chariot on the 
north frieze of the Siphnian Treasury should be identi- 
fied as Dionysos. This differs from the generally ac- 
cepted view, stated in the Fouilles de Delphes, that the 
figure represents Herakles. It agrees with a suggestion 
made by Georg Lippold in 1938, but unknown to the 
author until after this study was completed. 

Using comparisons with contemporary vases pic- 
turing Dionysos in the Gigantomachy, Lenzen argues 
that the Siphnian figure resembles Dionysos in the 
following respects: the rangy height; the long face, 
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hair, and beard; the wreath attached to the head; the 
costume, which the author after careful analysis con- 
cludes is a leopard pelt; the spear as weapon; and the 
accompanying charioteer, who is almost certainly 
Rhea-Kybele. Herakles, on the contrary, is customar- 
ily pictured in such scenes as short of stature, with a 
broad, short-bearded face; he wears his lion skin and 
shoots his bow; and he is in the company of Zeus and 
Athena. It is suggested that in the Siphnian frieze 
Herakles was included in the missing central chariot 
scene. For the warrior whowears a kantharos-decorated 
helmet, Mr. Lenzen has an ingenious explanation to 
fortify the theory of Furtwiingler, later approved by 
Lechat and accepted in the Fouilles de Delphes, that 
this is a fleeing giant; the kantharos, he says, may 
serve to suggest the giant’s divine opponent, as it does 
on the shield of a giant fighting Dionysos in a similar 
vase drawing (Paris, Bibl. Nat. 573). 

Mr. Lenzen’s interpretation is soundly argued, with 
adequate documentation. It is probably correct. 

University or Wisconsin Wa.Ter R. 


EXPLORATION ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE Detos, Fascicule 
XVII. Le Mosier Dewien, by W. Deonna. 2 
vols., Pp. 406, pls. 113. E. De Boccard, Paris, 
1938. 2000 frs. 


These impressive volumes* treat of the numerous 
and extremely varied objects discovered at Delos which 
could not be included in the standard categories of in- 


scriptions, sculpture, vases, etc. The title “Le Mo- 
bilier” is consequently stretched to the breaking point 
but it is perhaps preferable, at that, to such colorless 
designations as “miscellaneous finds” or “small ob- 
jects,” the latter often a misnomer. The author in- 
cludes objects which, in the unfortunately normal 
course of events, languish about excavation sites for 
years or, at best, remain piled in the corners of dark 
storerooms. Since Delos is no exception to this state 
of affairs, Deonna encountered the difficulties usually 
connected with the publication of such objects —lack 
or loss of adequate records, especially with regard to 
provenience, and the disappearance of inventoried ob- 
jects over the course of years. To these impediments 
was added the fact that the author was able to be 
present at the site for only brief periods. Despite all 
these handicaps, the material has been systematically 
assembled, with the objects grouped, more or less 
logically, in thirty-seven chapters. 

Essential in the nature of the material is the fact 
that the work is chiefly one of compilation. While the 
objects are carefully classified by types, few chrono- 
logical conclusions are formulated. The reason for this 
is partly the lack of stratification on the site and 
partly the omission of inscribed objects, which have 
already been discussed in the volume on inscriptions 
and most of which are not repeated here. The period 
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covered by the majority of objects is comparatively 
short —the late Hellenistic and Roman periods. There 
is a small amount from “prehellenic” times and an 
even smaller quantity from the archaic and early 
classical periods, and the Christian material is ex- 
tremely meager. Since large numbers of certain kinds 
of objects were found, and very few of others, the 
treatment of the various subjects is naturally uneven. 
The author’s special interests are also clearly re- 
flected in long discussions and bibliographies concern- 
ing classes of objects which may be poorly represented 
at Delos. At the beginning of almost every chapter is 
offered a resumé of the passages in the Delian in- 
ventory inscriptions in which such objects are men- 
tioned. Even though in the majority of categories the 
remains existing today are pale shadows of the splendid 
offerings recorded in antiquity, these resumés form 
one of the most original and valuable features of the 
book. Also of great value are the extensive bibliog- 
raphies accompanying almost every chapter, which 
appear to be the most complete of their kind. 

The material presents a fairly comprehensive pic- 
ture of domestic, industrial and commercial life on 
the island, as well as sidelights on religion and magic. 
Chapters I-III deal with the furniture, mostly of 
marble and stone —a few fragments of beds, a larger 
number of ceremonial seats, and quantities of tables, 
many dedicated in sanctuaries. The discussion of the 
tables is especially valuable, since it is not confined 
to those found at Delos. Chapters IV—VI include 
other furniture —fragments of bronze tripods (with 
an excellent bibliography), basins and troughs, baths 
and bathtubs (these very rare, perhaps because of the 
proximity of the sea). Chapter VII deals with the 
island’s water supply and objects connected there- 
with, Chapter VIII with oil presses, Chapters IX-X 
with mortars and other stone vessels, Chapter XI 
with pestles, including, in connection with the “finger 
pestles” common in the Roman period, an interesting 
discussion of the use of the human hand for handles 
and other purposes. The author concludes that it was 
believed to possess talismanic properties. Chapters 
XII-XIII present a rich selection of various types of 
grain mills—stationary and rotating, Chapter XIV a 
single marble cylinder for rolling earth. 

The discussion of weights and balances in Chapter 
XV is, unfortunately, almost valueless, since most 
of the weights were measured but not weighed. The 
excuse that no scales were available is hardly valid 
over a thirty-year period. In Chapter XVI the loom- 
weights, of which great quantities were found, are dis- 
cussed, with a long and useful bibliography. The au- 
thor’s only dubious statement is that loom-weights 
continued in use until a “basse époque.” This asser- 
tion is based on two loom-weights from Egypt, which 
are almost certainly of a much earlier period. The 


quantities of lead loom-weights found at Delos pro- 
voke a discussion of the question whether these are 
really loom-weights or not. No conclusion could be 
reached, however, chiefly because no accurate scales 
were at hand. The small pierced clay disks, also found 
in quantities, are believed by the author to have been 
used not only as loom-weights but also for fish-nets 
and as tickets for merchandise. The one inscribed 
NIKHMA (p. 454) is interesting and puzzling. No ex- 
planation is offered. Chapter XVII treats of the 
onk®para —marble tables with circular depressions of 
various sizes for measuring volume —in which Delos 
is exceptionally rich. The majority date from the late 
second and early first centuries B.c. The bibliography 
purports to be absolutely complete and, in addition, 
there are comparative tables giving the contents of 
such measures from other sites. Despite the thorough- 
ness of the study, the results are unsatisfactory, for 
similar measures from various places provide conflict- 
ing evidence and the fact that the depressions in the 
tables held metal fillers (as the author decided after 
long study) makes present measurements unreliable. 
A considerable number of sundials (three types) are 
discussed in Chapter X VILL, with an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. In Chapter XIX are presented objects con- 
cerned with navigation and fishing; in Chapter XX 
weapons, chiefly ex-votos, arrowheads and minor 
objects. Chapters XXI-XXIII include instruments 
associated with architecture (the compasses, a plumb 
bob and a lead pattern for mosaics are notable), medi- 
cine (including ex-votos of parts of the body) and the 
kitchen (the small bone cochlearii discussed here are 
much more likely to have been toilet articles). Chests 
and boxes, presented in Chapter XXIV, are frag- 
mentary. No. B 1253 (pl. 638) on p. 239 is not the lid 
of a box but the plate of a buckle of “Avar” type 
(sixth-seventh centuries A.D.). Keys and locks (Chap- 
ter XXV) are few in number. Writing materials, 
treated in Chapter XXVI, consist chiefly of styli 
(some of which —pls. 681 and 682—are more likely 
for embroidery), a few leaden inkwells and some seal 
stones. In Chapter XXVII are presented objects con- 
cerned with clothing (excepting the loom-weights) — 
needles, bobbins and spindle whorls. The now vanished 
vestments recorded as dedications are also mentioned. 
Among the toilet and dress accessories treated in 
Chapter XXVIII are bone and bronze pins, mirror 
fragments and, most important, fibulae, including an 
extraordinarily large number of ivory spectacle 
fibulae. The statement (p. 292) that the hinged fibula 
was a Roman invention is incorrect — it existed, more 
rarely, along with the spring-pin fibula in the classical 
Greek period. The jewelry (Chapter XXIX) is, natu- 
rally, of a poor quality compared with the splendid 
items mentioned in the inscriptions. The nearest ap- 
proach to the latter is provided by a few fragments of 
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metal “crowns,” as well as leaves of funerary wreaths 
found on Rheneia. There are some objects of Egyptian 
faience, all of a late period. Chapters XXX-XXXII 
deal with miscellanea: musical instruments (a con- 
siderable number of bone flute fragments), objects for 
use in the gymnasium (chiefly fragments of strigils), 
gaming pieces and toys. Included with the last are 
miniature lead wheels which seem to have been ex- 
votos. 

In Chapter XXXIII “Sexual Themes,” are dis- 
cussed the monumental stone phalli, the smaller ones 
intended as votive offerings and those carved on house 
walls, apparently as apotropaic symbols. The author 
emphasizes the prominence of this symbolism at 
Delos —probably the result of eastern and Egyptian 
influences emphasizing the Graeco-Roman tendency. 
Magic and prophylactic objects are briefly treated in 
Chapter XXXIV. Chapter XXX’V presents offering 
boxes used in sanctuaries. In Chapter XXXVI are 
discussed the small stone altars and terracotta thymi- 
ateria used for burning incense. There is included an 
interesting discussion of the bucranium-and-garland 
motif, which the author believes first appeared in Asia 
Minor. The last chapter deals with Christian objects 
—a large inscribed bronze cross, a ewer, and six cen- 
sers. 

While the treatment accorded the individual sec- 
tions of the book is admirable, the organization of the 
work as a whole can most charitably be described as 
baffling. In a volume dealing with thousands of-ob- 
jects, the chief value of which is clearly as a reference 
work, it is surely disastrous to omit both an index and 
catalogue numbers (only inventory numbers are used) 
and to provide no system of finding the text from the 
illustrations. On the plates the objects are numbered 
consecutively, so that the reader is given the illusion 
that he will find them in similar sequence in the text. 
When he turns to the latter he finds that in a large 
number of cases the plate numbers are quite out of 
order, and it may be that he will never find the relative 
text at all. This reviewer, who has read the book 
rather thoroughly, has been unable to locate in the 
text any of the objects illustrated on pls. 1 and m and 
only two of those on pl. rv; the first chapter begins 
with the illustrations on pl. v. In one section alone 
(Chapter XVIII) the author resorted to the use of 
catalogue numbers, but since he does not mention 
the plate numbers at the same time this only results 
in further confusion. Also open to criticism is the in- 
consistency shown in giving measurements for ob- 
jects—for those in the same category there may be 
one, two or more measurements, or sometimes none at 
all. Most of the photographs are excellent and the 
supplementary line drawings in the text are often 
needlessly repetitious. 

Whatever the technical defects of the work, how- 
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ever, its comprehensiveness, the bibliographies and 
the mere fact of the publication of many classes of ob- 
jects often neglected make these volumes indispensa- 
ble for excavators and students of religion and private 
life. 


New York City Guapys R. Davipson 


* The unusually long delay in reviewing this pub- 
lication was caused by irregularities of communica- 
tion immediately preceding the war. 


Les GLADIATEURS DANS L’ORIENT GREC, Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes publiée sous les 
auspices du Ministére de |’Education Nationale, 
Sciences historiques et philologiques, 278iéme fasci- 
cule, by Louis Robert. Pp. 358, pls. xxv. Edouard 
Champion, Paris, 1940. 4°. 


Louis Robert’s study of the gladiators in the Greek 
East constitutes an indispensable supplement to 
Friedliinder’s Sittengeschichte Roms. It is most im- 
portant for students of the social history of the em- 
pire, and it should be of immediate value to archae- 
ologists. Good indexes, moreover, make this excellent 
work easy to consult. 

In the first chapter Robert clears away many mis- 
interpretations, and reviews certain less familiar tech- 
nical terms: (abbreviated wv or 7) =pugna, 
=pugnare, wixtns =gladiator, 
=summa rudis (graduated ex-gladiator of the first 
class), cexouvdapobdns =secunda rudis (graduated ex- 
gladiator of the second class), tpaixwv = praeco, oxevas 
=scaeva (left-handed), mp&ros mados (abbreviated 
wa orm &) = primus palus (first of four known classes, 
e.g. of retiarii, as the author admirably proves), oras 
=stans missus, and so forth. In metrical inscriptions 
the word ordéta may replace the metrically difficult 
pov, while gladiators were often called “Apews 
&OAnripes. A fashionable term for “undefeated” was 
&eurros (unsurpassed in skill). The are 
“fans”: the at Ephesus are the 
supporters of the gladiators maintained by the Vedii 
family. Roommates at the ludus are ovykehdpiot. 

Cicero alludes to gladiatorial combats at Laodicea 
in Phrygia and at Mylasa, and there are a few refer- 
ences in later writers, but most of the documentation 
is archaeological. In the East, where only the most 
important towns boasted amphitheaters, theaters 
were commonly used for exhibitions. To serve for 
venationes, however, theaters underwent alterations. 

Above all, inscriptions and bas reliefs occupy the 
author’s attention. Funerary monuments, ordinarily 
erected by the widow, fall into two main categories: 
1) the gladiator in his glory, alone, either the heavy 
gladiator standing unarmed full face, holding a palm, 
with his helmet raised and his shield at his side, often 
accompanied by his dog, or the retiarius holding tri- 
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dent and dagger, perhaps with the palm at his foot and 
the dog at his side; 2) the gladiator fighting. Other 
monuments record the number of victories or victor’s 
crowns. In the case of the vanquished it is stated 
whether the man was spared (missus, dredOn) or 
killed, éo¢(ay7). Still other monuments were erected, 
at the theater or Nemesion, by the munerarii who pro- 
vided the gladiators, or by others, in order to per- 
petuate the memory of the generosity. 

As to how the gladiators were armed, documents 
mention the types, pyridpios, Apart, cexovTwp, 
mpoBokaTwp, (with variant spellings), 
docedaptos or and immoduxrns, but never 
“Samnite.” The retiarius in combat scenes never 
fights another retiarius. A thrax, so labeled, wears two 
greaves and a helmet with a vizor, and he carries a 
curved dagger and a small shield. Heavy armed gladi- 
ators with one greave are not distinguished by label 
as to type. 

In the second chapter the author presents a cata- 
logue of 302 documents—the majority inscriptions 
and inscribed reliefs, which date overwhelmingly from 
the second and third century after Christ. The texts 
in this section, the core of the book, have been worked 
over and present numerous improved readings and 
interpretations. They come from Epirus, Macedonia, 
Thrace, the Black Sea region, Thasos, Thessaly, 
Megara, Corinth, Delos, Crete, Cyrenaica, Alexan- 
dria, Syria, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Bithynia, 
Galatia, Isauria, Pisidia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and, in 
greater number, from the Roman province of Asia. 
TAM II 508 (=Robert, no. 105) has recently bene- 
fited from the careful and important study of J. A. O. 
Larsen, CP. xxxviii, 1943, pp. 177-190, 246-255, and 
it is interesting to notice that Larsen and Robert inde- 
pendently substituted the restoration tJa[v|p[oud]xca 
for Kalinka’s 

In the third chapter the author emphasizes that the 
spread of gladiatorial combats went hand in hand 
with that of the imperial cult, both provincial and 
municipal. They were commonest in Asia where the 
municipal life was most active, least common in the 
unhellenized regions of the East. Even Athens (but 
not Rhodes) admitted the contests in the time of 
Domitian. (The reviewer doubts that the Athenians 
permitted the contests in the next two centuries, when 
the philosophers locally were very influential. More 
inscriptions are preserved from Athens than from any 
other Greek city, and, as the author remarks, no re- 
lief or inscription from Athens records gladiators.) 
The author points out that there is no reason to think 
that the upper class viewed the institution with dis- 
favor. Certain Greeks like Epictetus, Artemidorus and 
Dio Chrysostomus regarded it with distaste, but they 
spoke for a small group. Libanius, for example, 
openly avowed his inclination. Cruelty, the author 
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aptly points out, is not a vice peculiar to one class of 
society, and he recalls how shockingly unfeeling the 
cultivated sophist Polemon was toward a suffering 
gladiator (Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists i, 25, 9). 
The tone in which munerarii record the shows they 
gave or in which they are praised by their fellow-citi- 
zens reveals that the upper class were in general by 
no means averse; they regarded it as a particular title 
to fame that combats were cruel (dméropor), without 
quarter. 

In the fourth chapter the author treats the organ- 
ization of gladiatorial combats. They were not con- 
tests sponsored by the towns, but liturgies performed 
by citizens, above all by high priests of the imperial 
cult. At Traiana Augusta and at Thasos the combats 
were apparently expected only every fourth year and 
that year’s high priest was distinguished as apxvepeds 
du’ (with gladiators). The word gidoTipia took 
on the narrower meaning munus, and the adjective 
ddr wos was often bestowed as a title upon a high 
priest who gave a show. 

Some great high priests seem to have kept their own 
gladiatorial establishments, but a common procedure 
was to purchase an establishment from a predecessor 
and to sell it again to a successor. Others applied to 
a lanista. 

Gladiators included both free men and slaves, but 
once a free man made a declaration, it was difficult to 
escape from the profession. The free men are fre- 
quently so labeled éd(evBepos), liber. Plutarch men- 
tions gladiators who were genuine Greeks, and the 
ethnics, recorded in inscriptions, frequently acquaint 
us with Greeks. Of course, the names are noms de 
guerre, often heroic or descriptive. 

The epigrams reveal much of the milieu in which 
the gladiators lived. The feeling which dominates 
these epigrams is that of glory —the pride in the ac- 
clamations of the crowd, the pride of strength, the 
pride of professional technique. Once in a while the 
old hatreds break through, once in a while a spirit of 
comradeship and kindness shines forth. 

In the fifth chapter the author considers the hunts 
(venationes, xuvnyéo.a) which were a normal ac- 
companiment of the gladiatorial shows but which 
might be given alone. A wide variety of animals is 
represented. For the appointments he draws attention 
to SEG. ii, 727, in which he interprets the xaydpar 
as vaulted cells for the beasts. The ravpoxafayia, 
wherein a horseman wears the beast down, then leaps 
on his back and throws him to the earth, could also 
be given alone. Munerarii took pride in securing con- 
demned prisoners to be slaughtered by the animals, 
and one prisoner with hands bound behind his back is 
represented on a relief from Thracian Apri, No. 27, 
of which Robert strikingly brings out the interest. 

The hunters are represented with leather bands 
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around the torso, sometimes around the right leg too. 
Among other things they frequently carry a cloth to 
excite the animals. Reliefs represent combat scenes 
and the perilous leap over the back of the charging 
animal. Readers in search of special thrills might note 
that hunters called devdpoB8ara: fought bears in trees. 

In his introduction the author explains that the 
book, which constitutes a section of a projected his- 
tory of Greek contests from Alexander to the end of 
the ancient world, is not a study of gladiators in gen- 
eral but of gladiators in the Greek East, and he points 
out that one could profitably make a similar study of 
the monuments in the Latin West. On his final page, 
moreover, he remarks that the disappearance of 
gladiatorial combats in the fourth century did not 
entail the disappearance of the venationes, and with 
good suggestions how it might be approached, he in- 
vites someone to undertake a study of the survival of 
these spectacles in the Byzantine Empire. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins James H. OLIVER 

UNIVERSITY 


Les Gautots, by Albert Grenier. Pp. 422, figs. 68, pls. 
16. Paris, Payot, 1945. 


I have not compared Grenier’s Les Gaulois (Payot, 
Paris, 1922) with the work now under review. From 
my memory of it, that would be neither fair nor 
worth while. Les Gaulois of 1945 is essentially an en- 
tirely new book, and a better. Within these twenty or 
so years Grenier has given himself so thoroughly to 
the history and archaeology of Gaul that his com- 
mand of the subject is now masterly and his writing 
about Gaul a pleasure to follow. He is withal inter- 
ested in the linguistic aspects of his subject, less sure 
as his touch and judgment are on that side. The re- 
viewer’s case is the opposite. I welcome, therefore, all 
the more the archaeological synthesis that Grenier, 
si quis alius, is competent to write and, in fact, has 
written; and I am edified by the discovery of having 
gone so little astray in digesting the ponderous archae- 
ological “literature” myself for my KeA7.xa, also pub- 
lished in 1945. 

Grenier interprets Celti as an “ethic” terrh, without 
inferring either cultural unity or ethnic homogeneity. 
It follows that its only connotation is linguistic. This is 
sound. “Keltic” may not properly be applied to art, 
or to the wild Irish spirit. For him, as for me, Galli 
means inhabitants of Gallia. But his story ranges far 
beyond the borders of Gaul to explore the origins of 
the Gauls and the wanderings of the Kelts (i.e., Keltic- 
speaking tribes) into Gaul, the British Isles, Spain, 
the Danube valley, Greece, and Asia Minor, and 
their relations with other Indo-European-speaking- 
peoples. Grenier then returns to Gaul and describes 
first the land and its people, then their government, 
the organization of their social, political, and familiar 
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life, their industries, coinage, religion, literature, lan- 
guage, and arts. His book ends with the Roman con- 
quest and the Roman protection of Gaul from trans- 
rhenish perils. It makes straightforward reading, but 
lacks documentation entirely. Even the select bibliog- 
raphies at the end of each chapter are meager. The 
unwary reader may wonder (pp. 32-33) whether 
Tocharish was discovered in Asia Minor or in Turke- 
stan. The words ganda (not gauda) and tala (p. 49) 
are not directly attested, but deduced from highly 
hypothetical restorations; the Gaesati should not be 
reckoned only Belgic (p. 92); platea (p. 307) is, of 
course, not Keltic, but an early Latin borrowing from 
Greek, that appears also in Gothic (platjo or plapjo 
Matt. vi, 5); Grenier is right (p. 38) in rejecting argu- 
ments based on the names of particular trees: or fish, 
but he gives the wrong reason —the words he discusses 
may be applied to different trees or fish that present 
the same or a similar aspect to the observer, but they 
are always specific, not generic; on some linguistic 
problems Grenier’s faith in the good judgment of 
d’Arbois de Jubainville is feeble, yet d’Arbois was a 
better judge than Berthelot, and a better scholar. 

But these are small grumbles. Grenier’s is a useful 
book and fills a real need. If my opinion is worth 
anything on such matters, it is excellent on the 
archaeological side. Grenier himself has had so much 
to contribute to forming current opinion, that most 
readers are bound to find themselves in agreement 
with him. 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY JosHuA WHATMOUGH 


L’acora DEs Exploration archéologique de 
Délos faite par l’Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes, Fas- 
cicle XIX, by Etienne Lapalus. Pp. xi+114, figs. 
93, pls. 24. Paris, E. de Boccard, 1939. 


The Agora of the Italians, the largest monument 
at Delos, was built about 100 B.c., was badly damaged 
in 88 in the sack of Delos by the troops of Mithradates 
the Great, and was rebuilt by subscription shortly 
afterwards. The few Italians who survived the Pontic 
massacre and the later pirate raids seem to have 
abandoned the island about 50 B.c. 

The author reviews the excavations, which began 
in 1877 under the direction of Th. Homolle. Lapalus 
presents reconstructions supported by a wealth of 
statistics, photographs and beautiful drawings of 
architectural and epigraphical fragments. 

The Agora was an unpaved trapezoidal court sur- 
rounded by a portico of two storeys —the first storey 
of the Doric order, the second of the Ionic. From the 
portico visitors had access to exedras: 1) on the west 
side a rectangular room with a semicircular niche for a 
statue of an unknown proconsul C. Cluvius and with 
a marble bench running along the wall; 2) near the east 
end of the north wall a rectangular room also with a 
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bench. The line of the wall reveals rectangular or semi- 
circular niches also on the east,-south and west sides 
of the Agora, and these niches seem to have had 
mosaic pavements. On the west side very little re- 
mains of the Propylaea which formed the main en- 
trance to the Agora and which, the author thinks, did 
not form part of the original plan. 

A third exedra originally existed near the west end 
of the north wall, but it was later transformed into the 
vestibule through which one reached the baths from 
the Agora. In the baths a large circular room is identi- 
fied by an inscription as the laconicum. 

A latrine, which was entered apparently from the 
Propylaea on the west side and not directly from the 
portico, once boasted a row of holes located over the 
sloping drain, from which the water flowed out into 
the large, covered drain running down the nearest 
street. There were no seats. A smaller latrine along the 
east side of the Agora had no connection with a street 
drain but emptied into a pit. 

Inscriptions reveal that the various parts of the 
building were private gifts. Thus the Doric colonnade 
of the north side and the northwest exedra were dona- 
tions of Philostratos, a tpamefirns from Ascalon. 

The drawings in Figure 77 suggest that the dedica- 
tion along the north side of the Ionic storey both in 
Insecr. Délos 1687 and here on p. 90 has been restored 
with an error as to the second block. In the reviewer’s 
opinion the Latin inscription on the frieze should 
begin C Ve | [tilenu | Qf. Ma| | Vibiu | s* 
M: M |agulniu|s* M- Maeci|us‘L’ No[- -, 
while the Greek translation below on the architrave 
should begin [Tasos |ertAnvds Kotvrov vid |[s 
Ma4pxeddos. For the name Vetilenus—Vetulenus — 
Vettulenus of Etruscan origin see W. Schulze, “Zur 
Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen,” Abh. d. k. 
Gesell. d. Wiss. 2u Gottingen, Phil.-hist. K1. v, 5, 1904, 
pp. 256-257. 

There were neither shops, nor offices, nor chapels, 
nor altars in the Agora of the Italians, a purely civil 
monument, the rendezvous of the Italian negotiatores. 
In this, the author concludes, it differs from its two 
nearest parallels, the Delian establishment of the 
Poseidoniastae from Berytus and the Piazzale delle 
Corporazioni at Ostia. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins 

UNIVERSITY 


James H. OLIVER 


Le Maroc Antique, by Jéréme Carcopino. Pp. 336, 
pls. 14, maps 9. Gallimard, Paris. 130 fr. 


Since 1906 Jéréme Carcopino has been a productive 
scholar in the field of Roman history and civilization. 
Not only has he a considerable list of books to his 
credit, but he has contributed numerous articles 
dealing with the problems of ancient Morocco to the 
various scientific periodicals of France. In this book he 
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combines his extensive research in a critical study of 
Morocco based largely on the literary and inscrip- 
tional material from the Roman period. 

The history of Morocco is treated chronologically 
and is divided into: 1, the Punic period from the 
eleventh century B.c. to 146 B.c.; 2, the period under 
the Berbers from 146 B.c. to 40 a.p., ending with 
the death of Ptolemy, son of Juba 11; 3, the Roman 
period from 40 to 284 a.p., when Diocletian restricted 
Morocco to a small section around Tangiers and 4, the 
Christian period from 285 a.p. to the seventh century, 
when the Arab wave displaced the ““Roumis.” 

During the past twenty-five years the history of 
Morocco has been clarified to a considerable degree, 
especially by excavations at Volubilis and Sala. Only 
a few of the outstanding contributions of the book 
may be mentioned, but they will serve to indicate its 
scope. 

The voyages of Hanno are discussed at length and 
an attempt made to identify the sites which he visited 
on the west coast of Morocco in the fifth century B.c. 
Among these are Lixus and Cerne on the Rio di Oro. 
The colonization of the Carthaginians was extensive 
and their influence a powerful force wherever they 
settled. It was a search for gold that led them to the 
remote shores of Morocco. 

Hanno set out with sixty ships and thirty thousand 
people according to ancient sources. Many have 
doubted the truth of the account, but Carcopino be- 
lieves it entirely feasible and offers arguments to sup- 
port his thesis. 

At another point the author furnishes proof that 
Volubilis served as a residence of the Mauretanian 
kings before becoming the capital of the imperial 
province. This was when Juba 1 made it his official 
headquarters in Morocco. 

The fate of Ptolemy, the last king of Mauretania, 
is discussed at some length. Formerly it was thought 
that Ptolemy was killed at Rome, but Carcopino be- 
lieves he was murdered by Caligula in a fit of jealousy 
at Lyons and that the date of his murder coincides 
with the incorporation of Morocco into the empire. 

The ancient site of Sala has been definitively lo- 
cated. Excavations started in 1929 uncovered the 
Roman forum beside the minaret of the fourteenth- 
century mosque of the Merenids, in the region known 
as Chella. Among the discoveries was a base in honor 
of Marcus Sulpicius Felix having inscriptions on three 
sides. On one side is a lengthy decree of the Decurions 
of Sala which Carcopino reproduces and interprets. 
The decree eulogizes Marcus Sulpicius, the prefect, 
and is written in an elaborate, rhetorical manner. It 
reflects the literary style of Rome and proves that 
Roman culture extended to the farthest limits of the 
empire in the period of the Antonines. 

In the last chapter the author refutes the belief 
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that Christianity did not penetrate to the interior of 
Morocco. Instead he finds considerable evidence that 
it was quite widespread and that it persisted here 
longer than in most parts of North Africa. He asserts 
that its spread followed the line of the ancient forti- 
fied road across Morocco which appears on the map of 
Mauretania Tingitana under the Severi. This road is 
in large part tentative but sections have been dis- 
covered at Oudjda, Msooun, Bou Hellou, Fez, Meknes 
and Sala which determine its position. 

The art of Morocco is mentioned only briefly and 
is largely confined to Volubilis which contained ex- 
ceptional sculpture both in marble and bronze, works 
of the Augustan period imported by Juba 1. Carco- 
pino points out the excellent preservation of these 
statues and thinks it was due to a forced evacuation 
of the city at the time of the uprising of the Bacautes 
in 285. In his opinion the treasures of the city were 
deliberately and carefully buried with the hope that 
they would later be recovered by their owners. 

Carcopino’s interest throughout is definitely histor- 
ical. He gives no critical analysis of the art of Volubilis 
and the architectural finds are barely mentioned. Ilus- 
trations and descriptions of the public buildings, the 
houses with their courts and fountains, the temples 
and colonnaded roads of Volubilis are lacking. An 
archaeological chapter would have served to impress 
the reader with the importance of western Morocco 
and the extent of Roman culture in that region. The 
omission seems to the reviewer unfortunate. 

Princeton, N. J. Kate McK. 


Inscriptions LATINES DE LA Tunisie, by Alfred 
Merlin. Pp. xii+340. (Ouvrage publié sous les 
auspices de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres [Fondation Dourlans]). Presses Universi- 
taires de France, Paris, 1944. 200 fr. 


In 1881 Mommsen’s pupil G. Wilmanns published 
in two parts the eighth volume of the CIL., which 
comprised the provinces Tripolitania, Byzacena, Pro- 
consularis, Numidia, and the three Mauretaniae Sifi- 
tensis, Caesariensis, Tingitana, in other words, the 
whole of Africa Latina. Almost eleven thousand in- 
scriptions were edited then. In more than sixty years 
of continuous research the entries of four supple- 
mentary volumes (published in 1891, 1894, 1904 and 
1916 respectively) have raised the total number to 
about thirty thousand. 

Although René Cagnat had had a leading part in 
preparing these supplements, after the first World War 
the French decided to take matters over entirely. In 
1922 S. Gsell published his Inscriptions latines de 
l Algérie, vol. 1, in 1923 there appeared the Inscrip- 
tions latines d’ Afrique by R. Cagnat, A. Merlin and L. 
Chatelain (comprising Tripolitania, Byzacena, Pro- 
consularis, Mauretania Tingitana), in 1942 L. Chate- 
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lain issued the first fascicle of the Inscriptions latines 
du Maroc (not accessible to the reviewer), finally in 
1944 Merlin edited the volume under discussion. 

Since the present political divisions of North Africa 
followed by the French editors do not coincide with 
those of Roman Africa which alone are used in the 
CIL., there is a certain lack of congruity between the 
Corpus and the French volumes (cf. in this connection 
the remarks by Hugh Last, JRS. xxxv, 1945, p. 141). 
Up to the present time difficulties have been enhanced 
by the fact that the four supplements of CIL. viii had 
no indices, but this problem is now being solved. At the 
instigation of Johannes Stroux, the first fascicle of the 
indices to the supplements of CID. viii appeared in 
1942, containing the Indices nominum et cognominum 
(CIL. viii S V fase. 1; cf. Merlin, Année ép. 1942-43, 
p. 34). 

Merlin’s new collection deserves unqualified ad- 
miration. It does not claim to be a special Corpus of 
the inscriptions of Tunis (to replace the corresponding 
parts of the CIL.), such as initiated by Gsell for Al- 
giers and by Chatelain for Morocco in the two pub- 
lications mentioned above. Rather it is a supplement 
of the corresponding sections of CIL. viii, vol. 1, and 
Suppl. 1 and rv and of the Inscriptions latines d’ Afrique 
(=ILAfr.). Yet as the title indicates, it is strictly 
limited to Tunis. An important addition are the 
Christian inscriptions not contained either in the 
supplements of CIL. viii or in IL Afr. As in the latter, 
the instrumentum domesticum is omitted. The indices 
are excellent. The addition of a map would have been 
helpful, although references to the Atlas archéologique 
de la Tunisie are abundant. 

In ILAfr. only a little more than 600 inscriptions 
were published from the same territory covered by 
the new volume which in its turn offers 1733 numbers. 
Of these a third are documents not previously pub- 
lished in the CIL. or ILAfr.; some of the Christian in- 
scriptions first appeared as far back as 1891, however 
most of the new pagan inscriptions represent dis- 
coveries of the last twenty years. The other two-thirds 
of the volume are hardly less important. They bring 
up to date more than a thousand inscriptions already 
contained in the CIL. and ILAfr. In many cases better 
readings are offered. The bibliographies do not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive, since the original publications 
in French periodicals dealing with African archaeology 
give full discussions of high scholarly level. Merlin 
refers to Dessau’s ILS. and Diehl’s IZChrV. only 
“‘quand ces ouvrages offrent des renseignements qu’on 
ne rencontre pas ailleurs ou les mettent facilement a 
notre portée” (p. x). Here completeness in citing these 
two collections would have been to the interest of all 
readers, and particularly of those who have access to 
Dessau and Diehl, but not to the CIL. 
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_To give an adequate account of the wealth of im- 
portant material presented in Merlin’s work, would go 
far beyond the scope of this review. Here only a few 
documents may be mentioned which the reviewer 
found especially interesting (identified by number, 
page, and year of first publication). 

No. 110, p. 21 (1941-42), from Thysdrus, set in 
242 a.p. in honor of Gordian ut fil(io) di[vi M. 
Ant(oni) Gordiani iu|nioris. Gordian 1 is nowhere else 
called iunior; cf. in general A. Stein, Prosopographia 
Imperii Romani (= PIR.) i*, p. 161, no. 834. 

No. 127, p. 26 (1924), from the environs of Thys- 
drus, on the pedestal of a statue where the reading 
should be [M.] Petronio/ Mamertino/praefecto prae- 
t(orio) /d(ecreto) d(ecurionum) p(ecunia) p(ublica). M., 
not Sex(tus) is Mamertinus’ praenomen as papyri 
have shown; cf. A. Passerini, Le coorti pretorie, 1939, 
p. 800 and A. Stein, RE. xviii 2, p. 1217. Mamertinus 
was in office in the first years of Antonus Pius. 

In no. 148, p. 30 (1938-40), from Uzaae (?), because 
the honor of the flamonium perpetuum had been be- 
stowed on him, a certain Namgiddo Camilli f(ilius) 
Uzaensis (citizen of Uzaae?) dedicates in 107 a.p. 
aedem Augustor(um) et imagine[m....] argenteam, 
presumably of Trajan as Merlin suggests. 

No. 155, p. 31. Additions to the famous mosaic of 
Vergil found in 1897 in Hadrumetum, including a 
comparison with the portrait of Menander in the Casa 
del Menandro in Pompeii. 

No. 250, p. 47 (1932), from Pheradi Maius, is an 
interesting cursus honorum of a P. Messius Saturninus, 
to be dated in the time of Septimius Severus, which is 
brilliantly treated by L. Poinssot in CRAI. 1932, pp. 
68-75. After having held various military positions, 
Saturninus became a studis and finally a declamatio- 
nib(us) Latinis with a salary of 300,000 sesterces. The 
office, previously unknown, corresponds to that of ab 
epistulis Latinis (cf. Hirschfeld, Kaiserl. V erwaltungs- 
beamte, p. 435). 

No. 575, p. 99 (1940), from Zama Regia, is a new in- 
scription in honor of L. Iulius L. fil(ius) Pap(iria) Vic- 
tor Modianus, formerly known through Gsell, Inscr. 
lat. de VAlg. 875 (Thagaste) and Dessau, ILS. 1438 
(Cirta), proc(uratori) d(ominorum) Aug(ustorum) 
n(ostrorum) tractuus [Saumagne reads tractuu(m)] 
Numidiae a frumentis; cf. the inscription from Cirta: 
proc(uratori) Aug(ustorum) n(ostrorum) per Numidiam, 
v(ices) a(genti) proc(uratoris) tractus Thevestini. 
These inscriptions combined with ILS. 9017 (Thi- 
bilis), where a proc. Aug(ustorum) n(ostrorum) ad 
fu[nct(ionem) frulmenti et res populi per tr[actum] 
utriusque Numidiae is mentioned, seem to suggest that 
the expression “‘wriusque Numidiae” refers to Nu- 
midia proper and the district of Theveste (tractus The- 
vestinus) (Saumagne, RevTun. 1940, p. 231; cf. also 
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Broughton, Romanization of Africa, 1929, p. 165 and 
Haywood in Econ. Survey of Ancient Rome iv, 1938, p. 
87). 

No, 614, p. 105 (1941), from Henchir-ech-Char, is 
dedicated to M. Aurelius Antoninus (Caracalla) in 
198 a.D. by the proconsul of Africa L. Cossonius 
Eggius Marullus, cos. 184 a.p., and Cossonius Scipio 
Orfitus, his son and legatus; cf. the identical relation- 
ship between the two Egrilii Plariani, no. 672, p. 117 
(1941), from Avitta Bibba. 

No. 619, p. 107 (1930-31), from Furnos Maius, 
erected in honor of the emperors by the proconsul 
Pacatus (between 189 and March 16, 193 a.v.). The 
proconsulship of Africa had been given him by Theo- 
dosius as a reward for the panegyricus, which is still 
preserved, Paneg. Lat. ii. 

No. 699, pp. 123-124 (1914; cf. Merlin, Mém. AI. 
xliii, 2, 1941, p. 95), is the dedicatory inscription of 
the Capitolium of Thuburbo Maius by the great 
jurisconsult Salvius Iulianus, according to a new re- 
vision by L. Poinssot. 

No. 709, p. 125 (1940), and ILAfr. 254, 256, 300 
enabled Poinssot to reconstruct the stemma of a fam- 
ily of priests of “Saturnus” in Thuburbo Maius for 
seven generations. 

No. 714, p. 127 (1940), dedication of a silver statue 
of Antoninus Pius by a citizen of Thuburbo Maius ob 
honorem 1 viratus q(uin)q(uennalis) (cf. above no. 
148). 

Among the dignitaries of Thuburbo Maius repre- 
sented in this volume, M. Vettius C. f(ilius) Quir(ina) 
Iatro occurs twice, nos. 720 and 721, p. 129 (1939). He 
was already known as proc(urator) Aug(usti) in Maure- 
tania Caesariensis in 128 a.p. through an inscription 
from Igilgi (ILS. 5961). Now we learn his long career. 
As early as 93 a.p. he was a priest of the Cereres in 
Carthage. After distinguishing himself as an officer 
under Trajan in Dacia, he later on became a procurator 
in Ostia and Portus, Sicily, Alpes Cottiae, and 
Mauretania. 

To the outstanding families of Thuburbo Maius 
may be added the Caesennii in the inscriptions nos. 
724-727, pp. 131-132 (1940); they were apparently 
related to the Geminii, nos. 728-729, p. 132 (1940). 

The much discussed inscriptions of Q. Geminius 
Sabinus from Vicus Annaeus are now found in nos. 
778-779, pp. 143-144 (1923); cf. especially Rostovt- 
zeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. of the Rom. Emp., p. 581, no. 
70. 

No. 1063, p. 183 (1924), from Carthage, the epitaph 
of a sac(erdos) Cer(erum) anni C-V =61 a.p., the 
earliest priest of the Cereres in Carthage known to us 
epigraphically. 

To the inscriptions of the Gabinii, notables of 
Thugga, ILAfr. 568-569 (cf. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 
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582, n. 74), may be added now nos. 1511-1513, p. 269 
(1924). 

For the Forum Transsitorium mentioned in no. 
1557, p. 278 (1930-31), from Mustis ($51 a.p.) com- 
pare ILS. 5358 from Lambaesis. 

From the region of Sicca Veneria comes no. 1614, p. 
288 (1936-37), the epitaph of C. Artorius Celer, who 
is called philosophus Epicureus pius. 

Among the Christian documents the most spectacu- 
lar one is the double inscription no. 470, pp. 84-85 
(1934-35) from the church of Ammaedara (Haidra), 
which was situated near the arch of Septimius Sev- 
erus. The church, or at least a chapel in it, is dedicated 
to the memory of thirty-four martyrs qui persecutionem 
Diocletiani et Mazximiani divinis legibus passi sunt. 
Their names flank in two columns the main inscrip- 
tion in the pavement. Archaeologists will be interested 
also in the inscriptions of the numerous Christian 
mosaics of Thabraca, nos. 1687-1709, pp. 297-304. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY HeErBert Biocn 


ET MoNnuMENTs ARCHEOLOGIQUES 
EN France Merropouitaing, Tome I, 1943; 
Fascicule 1, pp. 237 (1948); Fascicule 2, pp. 289 
(1944). Edited by Albert E. Grenier, Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique—XV*® Commission. 
Presses Universitaires de France. 


Gallia is a new periodical launched with the assur- 
ance, more meaningful in 1943 than now, that it was 
free from political pressure and was dedicated ,to 
archaeology only. Its expressed purpose is the prompt 
factual publication of excavational discoveries in con- 
tinental France, with minimal emphasis upon theor- 
izing, interpretation and extended research, but in 
practice Gallia is the French counterpart of something 
closer to Monumenti Antichi than to the Notizie degli 
Scavi. It successfully meets a genuine and long-stand- 
ing need in French scientific literature. 

Friends of French archaeology will take especial sat- 
isfaction in the reappearance of many honored and 
familiar names of both persons and sites. On the tech- 
nical side, one is amazed at the high quality of paper 
and photographic reproduction characterizing these 
war-time volumes, and still more amazed at the 
amount of archaeological work which our French col- 
leagues managed to turn out during their years of na- 
tional eclipse. 

Fascicule 1 contains articles on Ensérune near 
Narbonne (Formige), the “urn field” of Fontaines- 
Salées and the “urn field” civilization of Burgundy 
(Louis), the protohistory of the southwest (Fabre), 
Caesar’s entrenchments and the site at Nointel (Math- 
erat), the amphitheater at Besancon (Cornillot and 
Lerat), Etanna near Vienne (Wuilleumier), and the 
Visigothic cemetery at Estangel in Pyrénées-Orien- 
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tales (Lantier). M. Lantier and others further contrib- 
ute fifty pages summarizing French Gallo-Roman 
archaeology during 1939, a useful digest of many local 
learned journals. 

Fascicule 2 follows much the same pattern, with in- 
creased coverage of the paleo- and neolithic periods: 
the town of Cessero in Hérault (Coulouma and Claus- 
tres), a neolithic sepulchral cave at Avize, Marne 
(Favret and Loppin), Roman excavations at Fon- 
taines-Salées, Yonne (Louis), at Gergovia (Grenier, 
Lassus and Hatt), the street plan of Lugdunum (Wuil- 
leumier and Audin), excavations at Alesia (Toutain), 
at Bavai (Bievelet), at Vieil-Evreux, Eure (Baudot), 
and the baptistery at St.-Rémy-de-Provence (Rol- 
land). The summary of French archaeology covers the 
years 1940-42. 


HaverForD COLLEGE Howarp CoMFrortT 


Tue SarcopHaci or Ravenna, by Marion Lawrence: 
Pp. 55, ills. 80. College Art Association Monographs 
on Archaeology and Fine Arts, Study Number 2, 
1945. $2.50. 


Miss Lawrence’s earlier studies in the field of Early 
Christian sculpture, dealing with the city-gate and 
columnar sarcophagi of the fourth century in Italy, 
are already modern classics. In the present mono- 
graph she has turned her thoroughly sound scholar- 
ship to a related field, with a greater experience which 
matches its wider interest and more diversified prob- 
lems. As in her previous papers, she is interested 
primarily in tracing “the clash of eastern methods and 
ideals with the western inheritance of classic art, and 
the gradual triumph of the former’’; a situation even 
more aptly illustrated at Ravenna as “a port of entry 
from the East” than in the work of orientalizing 
ateliers elsewhere in North Italy. It has long been one 
of the curiosities of historical research that the sar- 
cophagi of Ravenna, so uniquely impressive in their 
combination of formal beauty and spiritual content, 
should have received so little critical attention of the 
first order in the past. The appendix in which the au- 
thor sums up the efforts of her predecessors is a la- 
mentable record of superficiality and prejudice; a gen- 
eral obscurity into which her work has at last intro- 
duced a novel and salutary illumination. 

Miss Lawrence’s analysis of her material begins 
with a differentiation into two basic groups, “figured 
sarcophagi” and “symbolic sarcophagi,”” which divide 
the forty odd monuments remaining in Ravenna or 
traceable to that city in the proportion of about one 
to three. In making this distinction, she warns against 
the generalizations drawn by others from the same 
premise. A symbolic style from which the human fig- 
ure is excluded is admittedly the final phase of sarcoph- 
agus development at Ravenna; a style giving first 
importance to the figure is apparently its beginning. 
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Intermediate stages show no clear dividing line, how- 
ever; the two groups coexist during the fifth and much 
of the sixth century; and the characteristics of both 
may be combined at full intensity in a single monu- 
ment. At the same time, the opposition affects only the 
conception of the main sculptural theme, opposing to 
human actors the lambs, peacocks, or doves of Chris- 
tian allegory. In other respects the two share peculiar- 
ities of design and execution which provide a general 
cohesion within the entire body of Ravennate sar- 
cophagi and distinguish them sharply from con- 
temporary products of other west Mediterranean 
sculptural centers. 

The prevalent coffin form in both groups is one 
topped by a semi-cylindrical cover, its architectural 
character stressed by simulated tiling. A large number 
of monuments are carved on all four sides, usually 
within a consistent architectural framework. In this 
regard Miss Lawrence points out four designs typical 
of the series. A “lintel type,” the most frequently 
found, frames each face under a narrow lintel, running 
between corner pilasters or columns with spiral fluting. 
An even simpler “panel type” omits all specific archi- 
tectural references, and encloses the face within a con- 
tinuous moulding like a picture frame. On the other 
hand, her “‘arched trough” transforms the broad face 
into a running arcade of from five to seven bays, with 
two across the end. A sporadically found “combina- 
tion type,” again, uses the lintel frame to enclose 
secondary architectural elements, e.g., a design of 
alternating arched and gabled niches. The whole se- 
ries makes use of a distinctive ornamental repertory; 
symbolic elements common to both groups, like the 
palm tree or wreath, tend to follow the same char- 
acteristic formulae. In the last analysis, even the fig- 
ured sarcophagi are symbolic in intention. Their 
typical central scene, Christ seated between apostles 
headed by Peter and Paul, is at an opposite pole from 
the historical narratives of early Christian sculpture in 
the West. The factors of Ravennate symbolism, fi- 
nally, are unique even in comparison with a sarcoph- 
agus style much more closely allied in subject matter 
and design, centering on the “city-gate” workshops 
of North Italy. In presenting the same theme of adora- 
tion, the latter betrays its Near Eastern origin by 
multiplying the figures of the apostles to achieve “a 
rhythmic repetition of many small units,” while its 
technique is markedly coloristic. In the Ravennate 
monuments, Miss Lawrence notes a clarity, simplic- 
ity, and tendency toward elimination, dominating 
both figure groups and symbolic compositions, which 
she calls “‘more purely Greek”; and which is paralleled 
in technique by a preference for clear-cut mouldings 
and ornament and smooth surfaces. 

In her section on figured sarcophagi, the author 
draws a further distinction between the works 
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which may with some confidence be ascribed to a 
common atelier (six, plus one probable and one ap- 
parent copy), and a remaining six which lack such 
close similarity. The former she describes as products 
of the “Rinaldo Workshop,” taking the name of a 
member of the sub-group which holds the remains of 
Archbishop Rinaldo. All of these have semi-cylindrical 
covers (except one which has lost its original lid). All 
are carved on all four sides. In every case the rear 
presents a symbolic design, the cross—elaborated to 
the “Constantinian monogram” —between lambs or 
peacocks. The front is usually a formal scene of Christ 
throned between apostles; the ends may be purely 
symbolic, or may contain additional apostles. Peculiari- 
ties of proportioning and costuming link figures within 
the sub-group; further consistency is provided by a 
general use of the “lintel type” of trough design, as 
well as by a particular ornament. Being both coherent 
and numerous, the products of the “Rinaldo Work- 
shop” suggest to Miss Lawrence an origin in some well 
established atelier within Ravenna itself. The remain- 
ing six sarcophagi are more loosely interrelated, and 
show marked technical and iconographic divergences. 
Some of these are due to a wider separation in date; 
in others the contrast is so strong that the author 
raises the possibility of importation from the East. 
Miss Lawrence’s discussion of the figured sarcophagi 
is concluded by sections which take up in detail their 
iconographic and ornamental features. Particularly in 
the former regard, her multitude of parallels reveals a 
painstaking use of the Princeton Index of Christian 
Art. With remarkable unanimity, one feature after an- 
other is found to point away from West Roman tradi- 
tion and toward the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean. Existing points of contact with the West, e.g., 
the use of the motif of Peter carrying his cross or of 
apostles holding wreaths, are most often with prac- 
tises like those of the city-gate sarcophagus work- 
shops, which in their turn derive from the Near East. 
Some details are so completely exotic on Italian soil 
that their use in combination—as on the Pignatta 
sarcophagus —almost compels the critic to assume an 
origin of the sculpture in Greece or Constantinople. 
Any precise statement about the birthplace of the style 
or the method of its transmission to Ravenna is of 
course made dangerous by paucity of evidence; the 
author assumes, however, that its peculiar flavor is 
due to a predominant Greek influence, rather than to 
any strains from Coptic Egypt or Asia Minor. Dating 
of the monuments is determined almost entirely by 
stylistic criteria, since the inscriptions which adorn 
several are in almost every case —whether because 
they refer to later re-use, or are on covers which do 
not originally belong to the troughs they now com- 
plete —useless as evidence. Parallels in design and 
execution with the columnar sarcophagi produced else- 
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where in North Italy in the last third of the fourth 
century, are sufficiently close to permit placing two 
members of the group, the sarcophagus of Archbishop 
Liberius and a closely similar work in the same church 
of San Francesco, in this period at the head of the 
series. At the other end Miss Lawrence terminates the 
group in a stage of Byzantinizing formality around the 
middle of the sixth century, with the coffins of Exupe- 
rantius and Barbatianus. The products of the “Rinaldo 
Workshop” seem to fall in the first half of the fifth, in 
the period of Ravenna’s first prominence as an im- 
perial capital. In keeping with their comparatively 
early date is the strength of their classical inheritance, 
shown both in figures and in architectural detail. 

The “more than twenty” examples of symbolic 
sarcophagi begin as a group in the fifth century, by 
the author’s application of the same sort of criteria. 
They continue through the great days of the early 
Exarchate, with its glorious mosaics and church sculp- 
ture; while a few stragglers from the seventh and 
eighth centuries demonstrate the depths of the cultural 
decline which followed. The author finds no two of this 
series closely related and no valid inscriptions until its 
end, in works of the eighth century. The group is held 
together by recurrent general characteristics, many of 
which are also those of the figured sarcophagi. For the 
central theme, the human figures of Christ and His 
adoring apostles are transformed into allegorical 
terms. Christ becomes the cross, in varying degrees of 
complication, or the Lamb of God, or even the chalice; 
the apostles are made lambs, or peacocks, or doves. 
Accessories like palm trees and grape rinceaux, archi- 
tectural details of the frame and the rounded cover, 
carry over from the other group. Stylistic development 
through more than three centuries brings about first 
the abandonment of classical survivals, and then a 
breakdown into barbarism from the formal Byzantin- 
izing manner of the mid sixth century. Out of this 
slough of incompetence, the author sees in an eighth- 
century work such as the sarcophagus of Archbishop 
Felix the emergence of “a new decorative and essen- 
tially mediaeval pattern,” related to much Lombard 
church sculpture of Central and North Italy. 

As in the case of the figured sarcophagi, Miss Law- 
rence terminates her catalogue of the symbolic series 
with critical analyses of their iconography and orna- 
ment. Stress is placed on the historic interest of the 
scene in which the Lamb of God is shown on the 
mount adored by two apostle lambs. Here the many 
parallels are all Italian, and suggest an ultimate 
derivation from some lost apsidal mosaic or fresco (in 
which the symbolism was doubtlessless drastically 
abbrevaiated). The famous verses of Paulinus of Nola, 
describing the decorations of his basilica of St. Felix, 
attest the use of the idea on such a scale by the early 
fifth century. Among other variants of the symbolic 
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Adoration, parallels are of varying interest. The theme 
of the chalice between peacocks is so widely popular 
in early Christian times that its use in Ravenna has no 
especial significance; on the other hand the motif of 
doves adoring the cross or monogram is preponder- 
antly popular in North Italy and Gaul. The very 
common Adoration of Christ’s symbol by peacocks 
again, has an instructive distribution. “Of some forty 
examples which may be dated prior to 700, twenty or 
so are traceable to Ravenna or districts closely con- 
nected with that city in North Italy. Nine or ten 
come from the Near East, with three more from 
Egypt. Four examples are found in Gaul, a land which 
from the fourth century on had strong artistic con- 
nections with Asia Minor; and only one example has 
survived in Rome.” Miss Lawrence’s general conclu- 
sion is that the many western affinities of the symbolic 
group, and its obvious link with the products of the 
“Rinaldo Workshop,” indicate an origin in Ravenna. 
Only one obvious non-conformer, a child’s sarcophagus 
of late date with the strongly oriental theme of lions 
flanking an ornamental tree, offers encouragement to 
the idea of importation from the Near East. 

Presumably, therefore, the whole evolution of sar- 
cophagus sculpture at Ravenna began with the im- 
portation of a style and a subject repertory developed 
previously in Greece. Within a few decades the 
Ravennate stone-cutters must have started to expand 
and modify their inheritance. The new influences, 
most obvious in the iconography of the symbolic 
group, may have been ultimately eastern in deriva- 
tion; their strength, however, was derived from their 
widespread popularity in North Italy and Gaul (a pop- 
ularity to which Ravenna itself must have contributed 
@ major share). 

Miss Lawrence’s rare combination of scrupulous 
scholarship, accurate observation, and good sense 
leaves even a captious reviewer with small grounds for 
criticism. An obvious minor inconsistency in her cata- 
logue is the grouping of two sarcophagi—the one re- 
used in the seventh century by Bishop Theodore, and 
one drawn at Fusignano by Garrucci—in the figured 
series because of their apparent origin in the “Rinaldo 
Workshop,” although their sculpture is purely sym- 
bolic. The present reviewer, again, feels a regret that 
the author’s severely concentrated treatment of her 
subject did not permit a fuller—and hence possibly 
more sympathetic—description of the style which 
terminated the first century and a half of sar- 
cophagus history at Ravenna. In the mosaic cycles of 
the Ravenna churches, the art of the sixth century 
has a formal beauty and spiritual content unknown 
in earlier periods. The sarcophagi of the same genera- 
tion, if one is to judge by Miss Lawrence’s descrip- 
tions, seem primarily degenerate descendants of 
classic tradition. They are qualified by such words as 
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“coarse,” “carelessly cut,” “lack of inspiration,” 
“rigidly frontal,” “poorer execution,” “<illogically 
treated;” any positive virtues are barely suggested. 
Miss Lawrence’s sympathy with the “Attic” survivals 
in the éarliest Ravennate sculpture, and her clinical 
accuracy in recording their progressive disappear- 
ance, have combined to suggest a prejudice which she 
is certainly too experienced an art historian to enter- 
tain. 


Bryn Mawr ALEXANDER C. SoPpER 


CataLoco MonuMENTAL DE EspaNa, Huesca, by 
Ricardo del Arco y Garay. Published by the Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Instituto 
Diego Valazquez, Madrid, 1942. Part I, Text and 
Map, 444 pp.; Part II, Plates 419 (1025 Figures). 


In addition to its intrinsic significance, this work is 
symbolic of two truths that redound to the credit of 
Spain. The first is the no less than amazing productiv- 
ity that the nation has manifested since the civil war 
in scholarly research of all sorts and in books and 
periodicals embodying the results of this research, 
despite the difficult economic and other conditions en- 
suing upon the war and as if in heroic defiance of such 
obstacles. The second fact that Don Ricardo del Arco’s 
volumes signalize is the affectionate and effectual in- 
terest which the modern Spaniards have taken in their 
race’s artistic legacy and of which these volumes con- 
stitute an example, as marking one more stage in the 
accomplishment of the magnanimous enterprise of 
achieving a complete, monumental Catalogue of all 
the works of art throughout the country, even includ- 
ing the minor crafts of the goldsmith, embroiderer, and 
the like. The text of each member of the series is ac- 
companied by a large collection of plates, profusely il- 
lustrating the monuments so far as they have been 
photographed. Other European countries have enter- 
tained such noble schemes, but none, the reviewer be- 
lieves, has come so near as Spain to actual realization. 

The provinces hitherto embraced in the series of 
this Catalogue are Alava, Badajoz, Caceres, Cadiz, 
Leén, and Zamora, but the works on Avila and Sal- 
amanca have long existed in manuscript and, it is to 
be hoped, will soon be published. At Seville, the local 
government is bringing out separately a still more 
ambitious register of the works of art in this city and 
its province, the scope of which is concretely indicated 
by the fact that the two ample and handsome volumes 
which have already appeared proceed only so far as 
the letter C in the alphabetical disposition of the 
towns. The authors of all these books are the most 
eminent Spanish experts on the respective regions of 
the peninsula, so that it was fitting that Del Arco 
should be chosen for Huesca, since no one else is so 
steeped in love as well as knowledge of this province, 
the first of the divisions of Aragon to be comprised in 


the undertaking. As librarian of the Biblioteca Provin- 
cial and director of the Museo Arqueoldégico at the 
city of Huesca itself, as the writer of many important 
books and articles, and as an unflagging conqueror 
of the difficulties of frequent visits even to the remot- 
est hamlets, he has long enjoyed the honor of being 
the chief authority on both the history and art of his 
province, the scholar to whose generous aid all of us 
turned when needing the solution of any problem 
that fell within the scope of his special interests. The 
reviewer pleasantly recalls the characteristic Ara- 
gonese courtesy with which Don Ricardo placed at 
his disposal the actual manuscript of the present book 
several years before it was handed to the press. 

The Catalogue of Huesca follows the pattern and 
maintains the high and comprehensive standards of 
the other members of the series. All periods are in- 
cluded, from the prehistoric age through the classical 
and mediaeval eras to the Renaissance and modern 
times. Two chapters at the beginning are devoted to 
the remains from the prehistoric and classical periods, 
but the tremendous bequest of works of art from the 
subsequent epochs, commencing with the Middle 
Ages, are registered, for the sake of convenience, ac- 
cording to the territorial districts (partidos) of the 
province and, within these districts, by towns ar- 
ranged alphabetically. The chapter on the relics of 
the Roman era, although they are less numerous than 
in certain other sections of the peninsula, should serve 
for classical archaeologists of other countries as ap in- 
dictment of their notorious neglect of the plenitude 
and importance of the preserved monuments in Spain 
and Portugal and of the indispensable contribution 
(as, for instance, in the very early employment of the 
horseshoe arch) that these monuments have to make 
to our general understanding of ancient art. 

All mediaevalists realize the preéminent position 
that the province of Huesca occupies in the Roman- 
esque period, since the cathedral of Jaca in the ex- 
treme north of the province was the seat of one of the 
most precocious and distinguished of the Romanesque 
shops of sculptors in Europe, quickly extending its 
influence to the embellishment of the church of San 
Pedro in the city of Huesca itself. The aesthetic 
fecundity of the province continued in full vigor dur- 
ing the centuries of the Gothic style and early Renais- 
sance but eventually underwent a partial decline. 

The achievements of Huesca and its region in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and the minor arts during 
this long history are accurately registered by Del 
Arco, who brings to bear upon his descriptions a 
familiarity with the literature treating the monuments 
and adduces many inscriptions and documents, so 
that his book becomes an invaluable source of mate- 
rial for students of Spanish art of all epochs. The 
increasing and admirable enthusiasm that he and his 
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compatriots have shown for photographing the na- 
tional artistic treasure enables him to introduce into 
the volume of plates more illustrations than his pred- 
ecessors in the composition of the Catélogo Monu- 
mental. It is no discredit to him, when we consider the 
vastness of his undertaking, that one cannot in ab- 
solutely every instance agree with his datings, at- 
tributions, or general critical opinions. An outstand- 
ing example is the solution that he proposes to the 
desperate problem of reconstructing the personality 
of the Aragonese painter of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, Pedro de Aponte, the documents upon whom, 
however, he deserves our gratitude for being the first 
to publish. 

The destruction of works of art wrought by the 
Spanish civil war has proved to be by no means so 
extensive as is generally thought; but Huesca was one 
of the regions that suffered most, and it is a dis- 
heartening business, as one turns over Del Arco’s 
pages, to note the many losses that he faithfully and 
sorrowiully records. The greatest catastrophe in the 
province was the practically total annihilation of the 
curious tombs of the prioresses and the inestimably 
precious accumulation of paintings of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance at Sijena in the once resplendent con- 
vent of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, especially 
the unique frescoes of the fourteenth century in the 
chapter-house. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY CHANDLER R. Post 


MANIERISMUS IN MITTELALTERLICHER Kunst, , by 
Werner Weisbach. Pp. 32. Verlag Birkhaeuser, 1942. 
40 frs. 


The author of this slender volume has been one of 
the first to study the phenomenon of mannerism in art 
of the sixteenth century and has further contributed 
to the literature on the subject. His opinion on alleged 
mannerism in mediaeval art is well worth hearing, 
even if it should be difficult to agree with him. 

Professor Weisbach pleads an extension of the con- 
cept of mannerism to the art of the middle ages and 
implicitly to that of other periods. Mannerism, ac- 
cording to Weisbach, occurs whenever painters and 
sculptors lean toward schematic and conventional 
repetition of inherited patterns instead of struggling 
for genuine solutions. Preference for bizarre, extrav- 
agant and artificial forms is regarded as a hallmark 
of manneristic art. Between mannerism and manner 
there is to be no clear-cut distinction except perhaps 
for mannerism being the general term comprising all 
kinds of individual and collective manners. 

Under such presuppositions mediaeval art appears 
as manneristic in great part, for it is an art dependent 
on artistic prototypes, “exempla,” and limited to 
linear transformations. Hence such “manneristic” 


conventions as fluttering draperies, zig-zag contours 
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of folds, vortices on knees and elbows and the extreme 
elongation of the human figure. Hence also the fact 
that what Weisbach calls mannerism is not the prop- 
erty of any school or period, but an ever-present sty- 
listic possibility in mediaeval] art. Examples occur in 
Carolingian art, in miniatures from Winchester and 
St. Omer, in Burgundian Romanesque sculpture and 
in German miniatures of the thirteenth century, from 
all of which Weisbach shows well chosen illustrations. 

It is however doubtful whether the proposed exten- 
sion of terminology is really feasible. Mediaeval 
“‘mannerism’’ is, after all, no more than the legitimate 
result of archaic limitations, as are similar phenomena 
in early Greek and Chinese art. It came into existence 
because artists, unable to think in organic terms, 
looked upon the body as an undifferentiated mass upon 
which all movements and inner articulations were to 
be extraneously imposed. As a result they had no 
other choice than to emphasize and multiply visible 
surface features of bodies and to play with their pro- 
portions. 

In contrast to this, mannerism of the sixteenth 
century is the sequel of a highly advanced style and 
based upon entirely organic conceptions. Well aware 
of anatomy, artists of the period used their knowledge 
to force bodies into functionally meaningless positions, 
as they used their knowledge of perspective to create 
rationally impossible spaces and their knowledge of 
proportion as a point of departure for arbitrary devia- 
tions. The peculiar character of the style lies therefore 
not in linear exaggeration, but in an innate contradic- 
tion between a mode of training, a technique, and the 
denial of those ideals upon which that training had 
been based. That conflict in turn reflects the deeper 
one between the “pagan” trends of the Renaissance 
and the religious exigencies of the new age. 

Since there is no such conflict in the art and thought 
of the middle ages, it would seem detrimental to the 
clarity of our thinking were we to use the same name 
for two phenomena so fundamentally opposed. 

Bryn Mawr Cottece Ricnarp BERNHEIMER 


PREFACE TO AN AMERICAN PuiLosopHy or Art, by 
A. Philip McMahon. Pp. vi+194. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, IIl. 


In Preface to an American Philosophy of Art, 
A. Philip McMahon, Professor of Fine Arts and Chair- 
man of the Department of Fine Arts, Washington 
Square College, New York University, has ventured 
into the realms of aesthetic theory and speculative 
philosophy. The venture will benefit aesthetic little, 
philosophy less, and Mr. McMahon scarcely at all. 
The book would warrant, in fact, the briefest mention 
by the critic concerned solely with its intrinsic merits. 
Irritation may well call forth more voluminous critical 
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comment, as, indeed, does a desire to correct the book’s 
numerous erroneous philosophical inferences. 

Two not very closely related theses comprise the 
content of the book. In the development of the first, 
McMahon seeks to demonstrate that the conception of 
beaux-arts is a barrier to the construction of a sound 
philosophy of art, that the ubiquity of the modern 
conception of fine artist is the cause and not the con- 
sequence of romantic idealist philosophy, and, ulti- 
mately, that to idealist philosophy and the conception 
of art in question we are indebted for Hitler and all our 
woes. This may be called McMahon’s denunciatory 
thesis and occupies over one hundred of the book’s 179 
pages. The second thesis, maintained by McMahon in 
hortatory vein, is that Americans “must begin with 
a consideration of objects” in their theory of art, pre- 
sumably because the author regards a modern variant 
of Aristotelian realism as “congenial to the American 
point of view” (p. 153). To “certain basic considera- 
tions, deemed essential to a comprehensive American 
rationalization of art,” McMahon devotes 30 pages. 

The book’s central, if negative, doctrine may be 
put concisely: McMahon intends to “expose” the 
“‘misrepresentations and erroneous conclusions of the 
German idealists” and to show that in Hitler’s remark 
“that he was by nature an artist” (p. 93) is the logical 
culmination to philosophical idealism. The author does 
find that it is the “rambling discussions in German 
beer-halls” which provide the proximate causes for 
Hitler’s emergence rather than “the published writings 
of ... that romantic band,”’ but he asserts that it is, 
none the less, in the writings of Fichte, Schelling, 
Schiller, and Schlegel that the most profitable exami- 
nation of his own hypothesis may be made. What is 
that hypothesis? McMahon presents it clearly: “It is 
often supposed that the German view is a product of 
the idealist philosophy, whereas it (i.e. its special 
theory of art) is a cause or necessary condition of that 
broad intellectual attitude” (p. 4). It may be said at 
once that McMahon offers no substantial proof for this 
extraordinary statement. What he does, in fact, is to 
show the historical growth of the conception of the fine 
artist and of the idea of beauz-arts. 

The emergence of the modern conception of art is 
traced through five stages: the alteration of the Pla- 
tonic theory of ideas into a psychological theory in 
which the “artists’ idea is the Idea’’; the foundation 
of academies, which bestowed on artists a position 
superior to that of the artisan in Greece; the intro- 
duction of beauzx-arts; the invention of ‘“‘Aesthetics”; 
and, finally, the “classification of arts of design,” 
which “alone of the lot stands up under current exami- 
nation.” It is this portion of Preface that provides 
whatever of interest McMahon’s book may have for 
the historian of art or archaeologist but it should be 
noted that it is this portion, also, that clearly indicates 
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McMahon’s conviction that to trace the history of a 
proposition is to prove its validity. 

Of the five stages in the emergence of the modern 
conception of art, McMahon seizes upon that of the 
“arts of design” for his own theory and centers his 
attention upon the object, “sensory reality,” and 
technique. The artist, we are told, “produces a dura- 
ble, vivid, significant record of human experience” (p. 
133), an object which “offers a sensory pattern, pro- 
duced by technique through design” (p. 155), “truly 
related” and “immediately experienced” (p. 169). 
Neither the artist nor, presumably, the work of art is 
relieved of “logical or ethical responsibility” (p. 178). 

McMahon apparently feels that his theory will be 
accepted without argument or reservation: “For 
Americans, . . . an explanation of art must begin with 
a consideration of objects belonging to that class, in- 
stead of with a concept of beauzx-arts, which leads only 
to confusion.”” Many Americans, it may be predicted, 
will feel no such compulsion. Many, indeed, would 
interpret McMahon’s description of the “object”? and 
its “relations” as an analysis of “an event” and many 
more would desire a statement concerning aesthetic 
criteria, even if the words “beauty” and “beauz-arts”’ 
were to be deleted from the vocabulary of philosophy 
of art. But even were an American — or even an ideal- 
ist, although it is difficult to ascertain why one may 
not be both — tempted to embrace McMahon’s beliefs, 
it is almost impossible to imagine acceptance of Mc- 
Mahon’s method of analysis or form of argumentation. 
The former is primarily vituperative, the latter a curi- 
ous conglomeration of fallacious reasonings. One quo- 
tation will suffice to suggest the tone and temper of 
the Preface: the book, its author writes, “is intended 
to be a constructive contribution for Americans who 
find satisfaction in art and would welcome a reason for 
the faith they practice. In order to do so they ought 
not to be compelled to adopt a position so illogical and 
immoral that those who profess it might claim the 
exemptions of mental defectives or hasten to the rigid 
seclusion usually imposed on convicted criminals” (p. 
1). And when one recalls the enrichment of American 
culture by European scholars, what compells the au- 
thor to write: “For those who now live in the very 
refuge of the persecuted — to promote a way of think- 
ing hostile to our own best interests, as is the case with 
the German theory of art, is a strange and perplexing 
activity”? 

But even were it granted that the Preface to an 
American Philosophy of Art possessed some meager 
value as propaganda during war, it must still be re- 
marked that McMahon’s profession that he wishes to 
“make a concern for art something honest as well 
as reasonable” would find more whole-hearted accept- 
ance were the methods he employs more meticulous. 
No argument in the book tends to show that, Ameri- 
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cans are, in fact, realists or Aristotelians. There is no 
analysis of writings on aesthetic by such American 
philosophers as Parker, Flaccus, Prall, Gilbert, or 
Barnes. As regards the development of the “German 
view,” as McMahon calls it, there is no analysis of the 
greatest idealist contribution to philosophy of art and, 
consequently, little inkling of Hegel’s systematic ac- 
count of the beauty of nature, of the tragic, of the 
comic, of the ugly, or of his denial of the supremacy of 
“formal beauty.” Even stranger is the fact that Mc- 
Mahon appears to be unaware of the strong basis of 
Aristotelian philosophy in Hegel’s thought, a fact 
which pervades Geoffrey Mure’s recent Introduction 
to Hegel. McMahon does not mention in his own analy- 
sis of space and perspective the great contribution of 
the idealist, George Berkeley, nor does he come to 
grips with the problems of the status of the universal, 
beauty, or of the perils of completely personal judg- 
ments in art. There is no mention in the book that the 
same bifurcation McMahon finds in idealism between 
beauty and fine art on the one hand and technical art 
on the other occurs in Maritain’s interpretation of 
Thomist principles in art. There is no mention of the 
writers who followed Aristotle’s poetics to transcen- 
dental realms by emphasizing the dictum that poetry 
imitates the universal. There is no explanation, in the 
book’s “contribution,” of the emergence of “object” 
into “object fully related.” The reader is not informed 
concerning the limits of the work of art nor of the dif- 
ficulties inherent in the theory of “immediate experi- 
ence.” There is no suggestion in McMahon’s use of the 
word, “‘idealist”’ that he knows the difference between 
a solipsist, a subjective idealist, and an objective ideal- 
ist. There is no evidence that the author realizes that 
philosophies other than idealism have encountered the 
“egocentric” problem. 

Even more of a barrier to the acceptance of Mc- 
Mahon’s theory is his method of argumentation. Ra- 
tionalists, such as Descartes, and Empiricists, such as 
Locke, are treated without qualification as “idealist.” 
The criticism of “idealism” put forward in the Preface 
is valid, on McMahon’s grounds, if the argument can 
finally be directed ad hominem. Thus, Leibniz’s system 
is “the expression of intellectual pride” and Schelling 
is a “solitary eccentric.” Kant “simply longed to es- 
cape the consequences of his own individuality by 
making his self transcendent and universal, so that he 
could preserve any traditional pattern of thought that 
he liked without suffering the pangs of professional 
scepticism.” The sword is, of course, two-edged. One 
might as easily argue that Plato’s theory of ideas has 
no value because a scurrilous historian accused Plato 
of destroying Democritus’ manuscripts, or that Aris- 
totle’s philosophy of form and matter is of no conse- 
quence because its inventor lisped, lived luxuriously, 
and was reputed to have been the master of Mace- 
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donian espionage in Athens. Moreover, if the cogency 
of McMahon’s argument is not sufficiently flawed by 
the argumentum ad hominem, the reiterated employ- 
ment of the fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc adds its 
toll. Because Hitler lived after Kant, Schiller, Hegel, 
and Fichte, it is implied that the earlier men’s thoughts 
must have caused the later man’s actions. 
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I have given but a selection from the defects of Pref- 
ace to an American Philosophy of Art. It might have 
been hoped that a book open to such criticism of its 
content might have escaped criticism of its form. The 
hope is unfounded. The index covers the text but ex- 
cludes the 452 notes which occupy pages 180-190. 
Bryn Mawr Miuron C. Naum 
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Elmer (R. P.) and N. A. Faris. Arab Archery. 
Princeton, 1945, Princeton University Press. xi, 
182 pp., ills. $3.00. 

Glueck (N.) The River Jordan. Being an Illus- 
trated Account of Earth’s Most Storied River. 
Philadelphia, 1946, The Westminster Press. xvi, 
268 pp., 113 figs. $3.50. 

Grousset (R.), J. Auboyer, and J. Buhot. L’Asie 
orientale des origines au XV° siécle, I, Les Em- 
pires. Paris, 1941, Presses Universitaires de 
France. xxxix, 584 pp. (Histoire générale, His- 
toire du moyen Age, X). 

Jean (C.-F.) Musée du Louvre —Département des 
Antiquités Orientales, Textes Cunéiformes, 
XXIII, Archives Royales de Mari, II, Lettres. 
Paris, 1941, Librarie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner. 
159 pls. 

Jerphanion (G. de) Les miniatures du manuscrit 
syriaque n° 559 de la Bibliothéque Vaticane. 
Vatican, 1940, Bibl. Apost, Vaticana. viii, 122 
pp., 28 pls. 

Kramer (S. N.) Enki and Ninhursag: A Sumerian 
‘Paradise’? Myth. New Haven, 1945, American 
Schools of Oriental Research. 40 pp. $0.75 
(Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Supplementary Studies, No. 1). 

Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur in 
the Museum of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul. 
New Haven, 1945, American Schools of Oriental 
Research. viii, 47 pp., pls. $2.50 (Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, XXIII, 
1943-44). 

Miller (J. L.) and M. S. Miller. Encyclopedia of 
Bible Life. New York, 1945, Harper. 50 pp., 100 
pp. of ills., 12 pp. full color maps. $4.95. 

Mouterde (R.) and Poidebard (A.) Le limes de 
Chalcis: Organisation de la steppe en Haute 
Syrie romaine (bibliothéque archéologique et 
historique, XXXVIII) Paris, Geuthner, 1945, 
XVI, 254 pp. Atlas: XVII pp., 121 pls., 6 plans. 

Neugebauer (O.) and A. Sachs, with a chapter by 
A. Goetze. Mathematical Cuneiform Texts. 
New Haven, 1945, American Oriental Society 
and the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
x, 177 pp., 49 pls. (American Oriental Series, 
X XIX). 
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Nétscher (F.) Biblische Altertumskunde. Bonn, 
1940. 

Oudenrijn (M.A. vanden) Les Fouilles de Lakts et 
Etude de l’Ancien Testament. Fribourg en 
Suisse, 1942, Librairie de l'Université. 56 pp. 
(Discours Universitaires, Nouvelle Série, 2). 

Pope (A. U.) with contributions by Phyllis Acker- 
man and Eric Schroeder. Masterpieces of Per- 
sian Art. New York, 1945, Dryden Press. viii, 
204 pp., 155 pls., frontispiece. $10.00 (Iranian 
Institute and School for Asiatic Studies). 

Ravn (O.E.) tr. by M. Tovborg-Jensen, Herodotus’ 
Description of Babylon. Copenhagen, 1942, Nyt 
Nordisk Forlag, Arnold Busck. 108 pp., 16 pls., 
2 diagrams. 

Salonen (A.) Nautica Babyloniaca. Eine lexika- 
lische und kulturgeschichtliche Untersuchung. 
Helsinki, 1942, Societas Orientalis Fennica. 118 
pp. (Studia Orientalia edidit Societas Orientalis 
Fennica, XI, 1). 

Vincent (H.) ed. Mémorial Lagrange. Paris, 1940. 

Wright (G. E.) and F. V. Filson, introductory article 
by W.F. Albright. The Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible. Philadelphia, 1945, West- 
minster Press. 114 pp., 18 pls., 34 maps, 77 figs. 
$3.50. 


EGYPT 


Capart (J.) Visions de l’Egypte ancienne. Six 
causeries radiophoniques. Brussels, 1940, Fon- 
dation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth. 80 pp. 

Egypt. Photographed by Hoyningen-Huene, with 
text by G. Steindorff. New York, 1945, J. J. 
Augustin. 2nd revised edition. $10. 

Egyptian Statues. Text by Nora E. Scott; photo- 
graphs by Charles Sheeler. New York, 1945, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. $0.50. 

Montet (P.) Le Drame d’Avaris: Essai sur la 
pénétration des Sémites en Egypte. Paris, 1940. 

Reisner (G. A.) A History of the Giza Necropolis, 
I. Cambridge, 1946, Harvard University Press. 
xlviii, 532 pp., 75 pp. pls., 6 maps. $35.00. 

Smith (W. S.) A History of Egyptian Sculpture 
and Painting in the Old Kingdom. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1946. 422 pp., 60 pls., 
239 figures. $25.00. 

Vercoutter (J.) Objets égyptiens et égyptisants du 
mobilier funéraire carthaginois. Paris, Geuthner, 
1945. 380 pp., 800 figs., 36 pls. 
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Buschor (E.) Die Musen des Jenseits. Munich, 
1944, F. Bruckmann Verlag. 80 pp. 
Crous (J. W.) Konkordanz zum Corpus Vasorum 


Antiquorum. Rome, 1943, Max Bretschneider. 
xiv, 244 pp. 800 lire. 

Edelstein (L. and E. J.) Asclepius, I, Collection of 
the Testimonies, IT, Interpretation of the Testi- 
monies. Baltimore, 1945, Johns Hopkins Press. 
I: xvii, 470 pp.; II: x, 277 pp. $7.50. (Publica- 
tions of the Institute of the History of Medicine, 
The Johns Hopkins University, 2nd Series: 
Texts and Documents). 

Feyel (M.) Contribution a l’epigraphie béotienne. 
Le Puy, 1942, La Haute-Loire. 170 pp., 6 pls. 
(Publications de la faculté des Lettres de I’Uni- 
versité de Strasbourg, fasc. 95). 

Heurgon (J.) Recherches sur l’histoire, la religion 
et la civilisation de Capoue preromaine, des 
origines 4 la deuxiéme guerre punique. Paris, 
1942, De Boccard. xiv, 483 pp., 8 pls., 3 maps. 
(Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes 
et de Rome, fase. 54). 

Jasny (N.) The Wheats of Classical Antiquity. 
Baltimore, 1945, Johns Hopkins Press. xiv, 176 
pp., frontispiece. $1.75 (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, LXIT, 3). 

Kerényi (K.) Die Geburt der Helena samt huma- 
nistischen Schriften aus den Jahren 1943-45. 
Ziirich, Rhein-Verlag, 1945. 1389 pp. 8 Swiss 
francs. 

Knox (W.) Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive 
Christianity. New York, 1945, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 108 pp. $2.75. 

Mélanges Marc-Antoine Kugener. Brussels, 1945, 

Latomus. ca. 160 pp. 100 frs. 

Pfister (B.) and Louisa Bellinger. The Excavations 
at Dura-Europos. Final Report IV, Part II, The 
Textiles. New Haven, 1945, Yale University 
Press; London, Humphrey Milford; Oxford 
University Press. viii, 64 pp., 33 pls., frontis- 
piece, 8 figs. $2.50. 

Ponger (C.) Katalog der griechischen und ré- 
mischen Skulptur, der steinernen Gegenstiinde 
und der Stuckplastik im Allord Pierson Mu- 
seum zu Amsterdam. Amsterdam, Uitgevers- 
Mij, 1945, XVI, 103 pp., 42 pls. 13 Sh. 


GREEK: MODERN 


Gibberd (K.) Greece. Cambridge, 1945, University 
Press; New York, Macmillan. vi, 106 pp. $1.00 
(British Survey Handbooks, ITI). 

Hughes (H.) Glory that Is Greece. London, 1945, 
Hutchinson. 200 pp., ills. 15 s. 

Mylonas (G. E.) The Balkan States. An Introduc- 
tion to Their History. St. Louis, 1946, Eden 
Publishing House, xi, 208 pp., 4 maps. $2.00. 

Newmann (B.) Balkan Background. New York, 

1945, Macmillan. 354 pp. $2.50. 
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GREEK: GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Beazley (J. D.) Potter and Painter in Ancient 
Athens. London, Oxford University Press, 1945. 
7s., 6d. 

Cahn (H.) Die Miinzen der sizilischen Stadt Naxos, 
Basel, Birkhauser, 1945. 9 Swiss francs. 

Collas (P.) The A.B.C. of the Acropolis at Athens. 
Athens, 1945, Panepistemiou 40. 12 pp.; ill. 
D’Arzago (A.) Lo “Grande Pittura” Greca dei Sec. 
Ve IVa. Cr. Rome, Bretschneider, 1945. 105 pp., 

12 pls. 150 liras. 

Earp (F. R.) The Style of Sophocles. New York, 
1945, Macmillan. 179 pp. $2.50. 

Glover (T. R.) Springs of Hellas and other Essays. 
Cambridge, 1945, University Press. xv, 210 pp., 
portrait. 12 s. 6 d. 

Gomme (A. W.) An Historical Commentary on 
Thucydides, I, Introduction and Commentary 
on Book I. New York, 1945, Oxford University 
Press. xi, 480 pp., 3 maps. $6.00. 

Greece. New York, 1945, Oxford University 
Press. VII, 131 pp. $1.25. 

Hill (D. K.) The Dance in Classical Times. Balti- 
more, 1945, Walters Art Gallery. 16 pp., ills. 
$0.25 plus postage. 

Fashions of the Past: Ancient Greek Dress. 
Baltimore, 1945, Walters Art Gallery. 16 pp., 
ills. $0.25 plus postage. 

Kolbe (W.) Die <Aetolischen Soterien und die 
Attische Archontenforschung. Heidelberg, 1943, 
Carl Winter. 75 pp. 3.80 RM (Sitzungsberichte 
der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klass. 1942/43, 1). 

Ktistopoulos (C. D.) A Contribution to the Prob- 
lem of the Minoan Script. Athens, N. Tilper- 
oglou. 20 pp., table. 

Lord (L.E.) Thucydides and the World War. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1945. XII, 300 pp. $3.50. 

Philippson (P.) Thessalische Mythologie. Ziirich, 
1944, Rhein-Verlag. 196 pp., 3 pls., 1 map. 

Phillips (C. E.) The Orient and Greece. London, 
1945, Dent. 250 pp., ills. 3 s. 6 d. (Source Book 
Series). 

Richter (G. M.A.) A Brief Guide to the Greek Col- 
lection. New York, 1945, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 24 pp., ills. 

Robinson (D. M.) Excavations at Olynthus, XII, 
Domestic and Public Architecture. Baltimore, 
1946, The Johns Hopkins Press. xi, 519 pp., 272 
pls. $30.00. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum (Royal Collection of 
coins and medals in the Danish National Mu- 
sum). Attica, Argos etc. 14 fascicules have ap- 
peared. Copenhagen, Einar Munksgaard, 1945. 

Trell (B. L.) The Temple of Artemis at Ephesos. 
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New York, 1945, American Numismatic So- 
ciety. x, 71 pp.; 28 pls. (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 107). $1.00. 

Van Hall (E.) Over den Oorsprung van de grieksche 
Grafstele. Amsterdam, Noord-Hollandsche Uit- 
gevers-Mij., 1945. XIII, 222 pp. 10 Sh. 

Viastos (D.) Cyprus, Past and Future. London, 
1945, Clarke, for Committee for Cyprus Affairs. 
75 pp. 

Wild (J. D.) Plato’s Theory of Man. Cambridge, 
1945, Harvard University Press. viii, 311 pp. 
$5.00. 


ROMAN 


Clift (E. H.) Latin Pseudepigrapha. A Study in 
Literary Attributions. Baltimore, 1945, J. H. 
Furst. 158 pp. $2.00. 

Friedlander (P.) Documents of Dying Paganism. 
Textiles of Late Antiquity in Washington, New 
York, and Leningrad. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1945, University of California Press; Cambridge, 
University Press. 66 pp., 16 pls., colored frontis- 
piece. $1.50. 

Lawrence (M.) The Sarcophagi of Ravenna. New 
York, 1945, College Art Association. 66 pp., 26 
pls. $2.50. 

Lugli (G.) Roma Antica. Il Centro Monumentale 
Rome, 1945, G. Bordi, Salita de’ Crescenzi, 16. 
630 pp., 188 figs.; 9 pls. 1200 liras. 

Magi (F.) and Nogara (B.) I Rilievi Flavi del Pa- 
lazzo della Cancelleria (Vol. VI dei Monumenti 
Vaticani di Archeologia e d’Arte). Rome, 1945, 
G. Bardi, Saleta de Crescenzi, 16. XIX, 180 pp. 
76 figs., 24 pls. 4500 liras. 

Pallottino (M.) L’Arco degli Argentari. Rome, 
1946, “L’Erma.” 160 pp., 60 figs., 16 pls. ca. 
3000 liras. 


LATER ART 


Bacci (P.) Fonti e Comenti per la Storia dell’ Arte 
Senese. Rome, 1944, “L’Erma.”’ xii, 260 pp., 49 
pls. 750 liras. 

Barfucci (E.) Lorenzo de’ Medici e la Corte 
artistica del suo tempo. Rome, Bretschneider, 
1945. 348 pp., 122 pls. 500 liras. 

Bascape (G.) I Palazzi della Vecchia Milano. 
Rome, Bretschneider, 1945. 372 pp., 76 pls. 900 
liras. 

Benesch (O.) The Art of the Renaissance in North- 
ern Europe. Its Relation to the Contemporary 
Spiritual and Intellectual Movements. Cam- 
bridge, 1945, Harvard University Press. xiv, 174 
pp., 80 ills. $7.50. 

Berenson (B.) La peinture Frangaise 4 Florence. 
Rome, Bretschneider, 1945. 224 pp., 108 pls. 
1800 liras. 
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Bernard (T.) Hatha Yoga, The Report of a Per- 
sonal Experience. New York, 1945 (2nd print- 
ing), Columbia University Press. vii, 68 pp., 36 
pls. 

Briganti (G.) Il Manierismo. Rome. Bretschneider, 
1945. 310 pp., 177 ill. 2000 liras. 

Burroughs (B.) Vasari’s Lives of the Artists. New 
York, Simon and Shuster, 1945. 309 pp. $3.75. 

Calzini (R.) La Bella Italiana nelle opere pid 
famose dei nostri pid celebri artisti. Rome, 
Bretschneider, 1945. 200 pp., 160 ills., 3500 
liras. 

De Campos (D.) and B. Biagetti. Il Giudizio Uni- 
versale di Michelangelo. Rome, 1944, ““L’Erma.” 
xvi, 216 pp., 127 pls., in 2 vols. 6000 liras. 

De Tolnay (C.) The Sistine Chapel. Princeton, 
1945, Princeton University Press. 283 pp., 413 
pls. $17.50. 

Michelangelo, II, The Sistine Ceiling. 
Princeton, 1945, Princeton University Press. 
435 pp., ine. 164 pp. of pls. $17.50. 

Gaunt (W.) The Aesthetic Adventure. New York, 
1945, Harcourt Brace. 269 pp. $3.00. 

Goldwater (R.) and M. Treves, compilers and eds., 
Artists on Art. From the XIV to the XX cen- 
tury. New York, 1945, Pantheon Books. 498 pp., 
ills. $4.50. 

Grassi (L.) Gernini Pittore. Rome, Bretschneider, 
1945. 84 pp., 92 pls., 1300 liras. 

Guggenheimer (R.) Sight and Insight: A Predic- 
tion of New Perceptions in Art. New York, 1945, 
Harper. 246 pp. $3.00. 

Ivins (W.M.) Art and Geometry. A Study in Space 
Intuitions. Cambridge, 1936, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. ca. 200 pp. $3.00. 

Landsberger (F.) The Jews and the Bible. Philadel- 
phia, 1945, Jewish Publication Society. 189 pp., 
66 pls. $3.00. 

Lemerle (P.) Philippes et la Macédoine orientale a 
lépoque chrétienne et byzantine. Paris, De 
Boccard, 1945. V, 568 pp., 82 pls. 

Paintings and Sculpture from the Kress Collection, 
National Gallery of Art. Washington, D. C., 
1945. Smithsonian Institution. xii, 205 pls., list 
of artists. 

McMahon (A. P.) Preface to an American Philos- 
ophy of Art. Chicago, 1945, University of Chi- 
cago Press. vi, 194 pp. $2.50. 

Middeldorf (U. A.) Raphael’s Drawings. New 
York, 1945, H. Bittner. 56 pp. $15.00. 

Mostra d’arte Italiana a Palazzo Venezia. Rome, 
Bretschneider, 1945, 1240 pp., 112 ills. 900 
liras. 

Nersessian (S. der) Armenia and the Byzantine 
Empire. Cambridge, 1945, Harvard University 
Press. xxi, 148 pp., 32 pp. of pls., map. $3.00. 


Palluchini (R.) Dipinti della Galleria Estense. 
Rome, Bretschneider, 1945. 308 pp., 238 ills. 
3000 liras. 

Papina (R.) Francesco di Giorgio. Rome, Bret- 
schneider, 1945. 260 pp., 320 figs., 64 pls., 6000 
liras. 

Parker (K. T.) The Drawings of Hans Holbein at 
Windsor Castle. New York, 1945, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 62 pp., 85 pls. $5.50. 

Pepper (S. C.) The Basis of Criticism in the Arts. 
Cambridge, 1945, Harvard University Press. x, 
171 pp. $2.50. 

Popham (A. E.) The Drawings of Leonardo da 
Vinci. New York, 1945, Reynal and Hitchcock. 
172 pp., 323 pls. $10.00. 

Runes (D. D.) and Schrickel (H.) Encyclopedia of 
the Arts. New York, Philosophical Library. 
1064 pp. $10.00. 

Schettini (A.) Vincenzio Gemito. Rome, 
schneider, 1945. 156 pls., '700 liras. 
Tristram (E. W.) English Medieval Wall-Painting, 
I, The Twelfth Century, with a catalogue com- 
piled in collaboration with W. G. Constable. 
New York, 1945, Oxford University Press. 176 

pp., 91 collotype pls., 15 halftone pls. $75.00. 

Valentiner (W. R.) Origins of Modern Sculpture. 
New York, 1946, Wittenborn. 180 pp., 144 ills. 
$5.00. 

Venturi (L.) Mare Chagall. New York, 1945, 
Pierre Matisse Editions. 47 pp., 25 drawings, 64 
pls., 2 color pls. 

Painting and Painters: How to Look at a 

Picture, from Giotto to Chagall. New York, 

1945, Scribner, xx, 250 pp., pl. $3.50. 

, Vasari (G.) Gentile da Fabriano e il Pisa- 
nello. Rome, Bretschneider, 1945. xv, 130 pp., 
21 pls., 3000 liras. 

Ward (A. C.) Seven Painters: An Introduction to 
Pictures. New York, 1945, Oxford University 
Press. 104 pp., 7 ills. $1.25. 

Weisbach (W.) Manierismus in mittelalterlicher 
Kunst. Basel, Birkhiuser, 1945, 40 pp., 32 ills., 
16 Swiss francs. 

Religiése Reform und mittelalterliche 

Kunst. Ziirich, Benziger, 1945. 230 pp., 48 ills. 

17 Swiss francs. 


Bret- 


ADDITIONAL LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING THE WAR 


Watzinger, C. Theodor Wiegand. Beck, Munich, 
1944. 

Van der Weerd. Inleidung tot de Gallo-Romeinsche 
Archeologie.der Nederlanden. N. V. Standaard- 
Boeckhandel, Antwerp, 1944. 

Heyman, G. Préhistoire économique générale. 

Vroment, Bruxelles, 1944. 
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Launey, M. Etudes thasiennes. I. Le sanctuaire et 
le culte d’Hérakles 4 Thasos. De Boccard, Paris, 
1944. 


Poulsen, E. Katalog over antike skulpturer. Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptotek, Kopenhagen, 1940. 

Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. 2. Tillaeg til billedtavler 
of antike Kunstvaerker (Second Plate Supple- 
ment) Copenhagen, 1941. 

Van Breen, J. Het Reconstructieplan voor het 
Mausoleum te Halikarnassos (Allard Pierson 
Stichtung. X) Amsterdam, 1942. 

Patroni, G. Architettura preistorica generale ed 
Italica Architettura. 

Etrusca. Institute Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, Ber- 
gamo, 1941. (Storia dell’Architettura—I). 

Pfeiff, K. A. Apollon. Die Wandlung seines Bildes 
in der griechischen Kunst. Klostermann, Frank- 
furt, 1943. 

Wegner, M. Goethes Anschauung antiker Kunst. 
Mann, Berlin, 1944. 

Aigrain, R. Archéologie chrétienne. Bloud and 
Gay, Paris, 1941. 

Mélanges en hommage a la mémoire de Fr. Mar- 
troye. Klincksieck, Paris, 1941. 

Karsten, T.F. Uber die Archiiologie als Hilfsquelle 
fiir germanisch-finnische Lehnwortforschung. 
Centraltryckeriet, Helsingfors, 1942. 

Blondel, L. I recenti scavi d’interesse romano in 
Svizzera. Roma, Instituta di studi romani, 1940. 

Otto-Dorn, K. Das islamische Iznik. D.A.I., Ber- 
lin, 1941. (Istanbuler Forschungen, #13). * 

Busley, J. und Neu, H. Die Kunstdenkmiler des 
Kreises Mayen. Schwann, Diisseldorf, 1941. 

Lueders, H. Bharhut und die buddhistische Lite- 
ratur. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1941. 

Byvanck, A. W. De voorgeschiedenis van Neder- 
land. Brill, Leiden, 1942. 

Kuhn,H. Die germanischen Biigelfibeln der Vélker- 
wanderungszeit in der Rheinprovinz. Ludwig 
Rohrscheid Verlag, Bonn, 1940. 

Fett, E.N. Relief-Fibeln von nordischem Typus in 
Mitteleuropa. (Bergens Museums Arbok, 1941). 

Dunbar, F. L. Rom. Sechshundert Bauwerke der 
ewigen Stadt. Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschaft, 
Berlin, 1943. 

Kollwitz, J. Ostrémische Plastik der theodosia- 
nischen Zeit. de Gruyter, Berlin, 1941. (Studien 

zur spitantiken Kunstgeschichte, Vol. 12). 

Curtius, L. Das antike Rom. Schroll, Wien, 1944. 

Mohr, H. T. The Mastaba of Hetep-her-akhti. 
Study of an Egyptian tomb-chapel. Brill, Lei- 
den, 1943. 

Lenzen, H. J. Die Entwicklung der Zikurrat, von 

ihren Anfangen bis zur Zeit der III. Dynastie 

von Ur. (Ausgrabungen der deutschen For- 

schungsgemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka, Band 4). 
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van Groningen, B. A. Short Manual of Greek 
Palaeography, A. W. Sijthoff, Leiden, 1940. 

Wiesner, J. Vor- und Friihzeit der Mittelmeerlin- 
der. Goschen, 1943. 

Zwikker, W. Studien zur Markussiiule. (Allard 
Pierson Stichtung, VIII) Amsterdam, 1941. 

Grenier. Lés Gaulois. Payot, Paris, 1945. 

Autran, C. La préhistoire du Christianisme. I. Au- 
tour de |’Asie occidentale. Payot, Paris, 1941. 

Jéquier,G. Douze ans de fouilles dans la necropole 
memphite, 1924-1936. Neuchatel, 1940. 

Byvanck, A. W. Nederland in der Romeinschen 
Tijd. Brill, Leiden, 1943. 

Montet, P. Tanis. Douze ans de fouilles dans une 
capitale oubliée du Delta égyptien. Payot, Paris, 
1942, 

Vieillard, R. Recherches sur les origines de la 
Rome chrétienne. Essai d’urbanisme chrétien. 
Macon, 1941. 

De Mayer, R. De overbliffselen der romeinsche 
villas in Belgie. De archeologische inventaris. 
Anvers, De Sikkel, 1940. 

Rademacher, F. Frankische Goldscheibenfibeln 
aus dem rheinischen Landesmuseum in Bonn. 
Miinchen, 1940. 

De Visscher, F. Les édits d’Auguste découverts a 
Cyréne. Bibliothéque de I’Université, Louvain, 
1940. 

Gabrys, P-J. Parente des langues hittite et litua- 
nienne et la préhistoire. Librairie de L’Univer- 
sitie; Geneve, 1944. 

Gren, E. Kleinasien und der Ostbalkan in der wirt- 
schaftlichen Entwicklung der rémischen Kaiser- 
zeit. Uppsala, 1941. 

Vessberg, O. Studien zur Kunstgeschichte der ré- 
mischen Republik. Gleerup, Lund, 1941. 

Opuscula archaeologica. Vol. ii, ed. Institutum 
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Romanum Regni Sueciae. Gleerup, Lund, 1941. 
Reinerth, H. Handbuch der vorgeschichtlichen 
Sammlungen Deutschlands, Siid- und Mittel- 
deutschland einschliesslich des Protektorats 
Béhmen und Mihren. Barth, Leipzig, 1941. 

Almagro, M. Introduccion ala Arquedogia. Las cul- 
turas prehistoricas. europas. Editorial, Apolo, 
Barcelona, 1941. 

Kraft, G. Der Urmensch als Schipfer. Die geistige 
Welt des Eiszeitmenschen. Eberling, Berlin, 
1942. 

Herberts, K. Anfiinge der Malerei. Die Fragen 
ihrer Maltechniken und das Ritsel der Erhal- 
tung. Wuppertal, n.d. 

Albrecht, C. Das Rémerlager in Oberuden und das 
Uferkastell in Beckinghausen an der Lippe. 
Ruhfus, Dortmund, 1942. 

Schaffran, E. Die Kunst der Langobarden in 
Italien. Diederich, Jena, 1941. 

Mazenod, M. L. L’art primitif en Suisse. Verlag 
Roto-Sadag, Geneve, 1942. 

Eberhard, W. Kultur und Siedlung der Rand- 
vélker Chinas. Brill, Leiden, 1942. 

Hentze, C. Die Sakralbronzen und ihre Bedeutung 
in den friihchinesischen Kulturen. De Sikkel, 
Antwerpen, 1941. 

Bachler, E. Das alpine Paliolithikum der Schweiz. 
Monographien zur Ur- und Friihgeschichte der 
Schweiz. Verlag Birkhauser & Co., Basel, 1940. 

Schuchhardt-Festschrift. Studien zur Vor- und 
Friihgeschichte. Carl Schuchhardt zum acht- 
zigsten Geburtstag dargebracht. de Gruyter, 
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FUTURE AIMS AND METHODS IN RESEARCH 
IN PREHISTORIC EUROPE 


HUGH HENCKEN 


ARLY Europe is an inviting area, especially from the teaching point of view, because 
of all continents it has been most fully studied from the time of its earliest inhabitants 
until the present. For the chronology of the early periods the use of geology and 

palaeobotany and for the later periods the tracing of imported objects and cultural influences 
from areas dated by historical record establish a procedure that is of value in many other 
archaeological fields. The unity of the subject is also worth emphasizing. The classical 
archaeologist is likely to be interested in the Aegean and Italy without caring to trace their 
connections in the European hinterland, and the prehistorians of the rest of the continent 
have too often been content to pursue problems of local significance without relation to the 
Mediterranean, the Middle East or the Soviet Union. Europe is after all inseparable from 
the Old World as a whole. 

In dealing with the future aims and methods of archaeology in prehistoric Europe, it will 
be better to take up the various problems chronologically. One thus begins with the Palaeo- 
lithic age. This period has been thought of as a succession of types of stone implements 
named from various French sites, but it will be convenient here to divide it into three 
groups of cultures, characterized respectively by hand-axes, flake tools and blade tools, 
corresponding roughly to Lower, Middle and Upper Paleolithic. 

As for the Palaeolithic as a whole, chronology depends in the first place on the succession 
of the four glacial periods and three interglacial periods that comprise the Pleistocene or Ice 
Age. The first certain tools of man occur in the first interglacial epoch and become more 
numerous in the later phases. A problem here is that of dating in years. Some geologists 
have been attracted by the Melankovitch theory of solar radiation based on astronomical 
factors. A graph of solar radiation drawn on this theory resembles, even in some details, a 
similar graph representing the advances and retreats of the glaciers. If this be so, the Ice 
Age would have lasted for about 650,000 years, and the various Palaeolithic phases could 
receive approximate dates within that span of time. There are, however, geological diffi- 
culties to be overcome before this dating can be accepted. 

After chronology comes the question of wider relationships. The hand-axe cultures are 
found in a limited area of western Europe, and indeed the highest terrace of the Somme 
Valley in France contains the oldest positively identifiable handiwork of European man, and 
one of the very few traces of man anywhere in the world in the first interglacial period. But 
in reality the hand-axe cultures of western Europe are only an offshoot of a much wider 
hand-axe province that includes most of Africa as well as much of western and southern 
Asia. Where did the first human culture originate and when and how did it get to Europe? 
Or was it the first human culture? Can it be that the still older but dubious eoliths and 
alleged tools of similar kinds can be discovered under conditions that will make them ac- 
ceptable as the work of man? 

Moving on now to the Middle Palaeolithic, we come into the period when flake cultures 
predominated. There were two of these, the Levalloisian and the Mousterian. Sometimes 
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they are separate, sometimes inextricably mixed. Skeletons of Neanderthal man occur with 
the Mousterian culture but no skeletons at all occur with the pure Levalloisian. The only 
human remains associated with the older hand-axe cultures are those of homo sapiens, 
people differing hardly at all from ourselves. Were the makers of the Levallois tools also 
homo sapiens, whose skeletons have not been found? At any rate, in the next phase, the 
Upper Palaeolithic, homo sapiens is well represented, and the more primitive Neanderthal 
has vanished presumably by racial absorption. 

Again, to look outside Europe, one can see a definite split in the distribution of Leval- 
loisian and Mousterian types of tools. The Levalloisian, like the hand-axes, is spread from 
Western Asia through Africa to western Europe, while the Mousterian lies from western 
China across the U.S.S.R. and central Europe, and extends as far as Spain. How far these 
are cultures connected with different kinds of peoples who migrated across the Old World, 
and how far they are techniques that were disseminated among peoples already occupying 
these areas is something to be discovered. 

Turning now to the Upper Palaeolithic, the period of blade cultures, the European ones 
are seen as an extension of a vast blade area that occupies Asia north of the Himalayas and 
which seems to spread through Russia into Europe. It also appears in Palestine and all over 
Africa. In Europe it is found over much wider areas than the preceding cultures. The 
routes by which it spread are not, however, fully known. For instance, it has been supposed 
that one phase, the Solutrean, originated in Hungary and spread thence to Western Europe. 
Excavations before the war in southern Spain by Pericot and others near Tangier by the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard make it seem possible that the Solutrean actually moved 
from Africa into Europe. 

More light on the Palaeolithic will be available after the publication of two books now in 
preparation. One is a new summary of the Palaeolithic of France by Mr. Harper Kelley, 
Curator of Prehistory in the Musée de l’Homme in Paris. The other is a general review of 
the Old Stone Age of the whole Old World by Dr. H. L. Movius of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard. 

This now brings us to the Mesolithic. This period is of course no longer considered a 
Middle Stone Age, as its name implies, but as an adaptation of the Arctic culture of the 
Upper Palaeolithic peoples to the forest environment that succeeded the last glacier. Here 
a chronology is obtained by keying together the changing levels of land and sea, the post- 
glacial climatic fluctuation as revealed by the analysis of ancient pollens, and an absolute 
dating back from the present by counting the layers of silt deposited annually from the 
melting glaciers. These methods, plus a modicum of conjecture, give 8300 B.c.-2500 B.c. as 
the dates of the Mesolithic. But a difficulty arises when one learns that recent discoveries 
in Denmark seem to indicate the use of pottery there at least as far back as the sixth 
millennium B.c. Pottery is normally considered to be a product of the diffusion of Neolithic 
culture from the Middle East, and, if there was pottery in Denmark so very early, either it 
was a separate and independent invention of pottery, or else the Neolithic diffusion began 
very much longer ago than those working in the Near East would now concede. 

Another problem deserving consideration is the view that one group of Mesolithic people, 
the Tardenoisians, were immigrants from North Africa whence they had been driven by the 
drying up of the Sahara. Further work in Morocco and Spain should shed light on this. 

We now come to the Neolithic, when the production of food by agriculture and stock- 
raising rather than by hunting laid the basis of modern civilization. This, like the cultures 
of the Old Stone Age, spread into Europe from the outside, the center evidently being in the 
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Middle East, though even these origins deserve further study. Four cultural streams can be 
identified. 

1. A very early one, possibly dating back to the fourth millennium B.c., spreading from 
the Merimde and Fayfim Cultures of Egypt to Spain and thence into France, Switzerland 
and England. The difficulty here is that while the Spanish site of E] Garcel resembles Egypt, 
it is hard to discover any connecting links to the east. The Mediterranean islands do not 
have this type of Neolithic, and the best hope of finding its connections lies in the little- 
studied Neolithic of North Africa. 

2. A spread from the Thessalian culture of Greece over the Vardar-Morava pass into the 
Balkans and the Danube Valley where it mixed with other elements and ultimately reached 
the Rhine and Belgium. An outstanding piece of work on this was done by the late Dr. 
James Harvey Gaul, who was captured in American uniform and executed by the Germans 
at the Malthausen concentration camp in 1944. His monograph, The Neolithic Period in 
Bulgaria, will shortly be published by the American School of Prehistoric Research. 

3. A second spread through the Mediterranean, this time accompanied by ‘the use of 
copper, and based on the cultures of the Eastern Mediterranean. This touched the Mediter- 
ranean islands and the Iberian Peninsula and extended to western Europe, the British Isles 
and the Southern Baltic. It is characterized most notably by collective tombs, either rock- 
cut chambers or tholoi, or in the remoter areas rough imitations of tholoi built of large stones 
the well-known megalithic monuments. This cultural stream is believed to have reached 
southern Spain about 2500 B.c. to judge by some admittedly vague Aegean analogies. A 
fuller approach to it can be made when the Siret Collection becomes available. This great 
collection from excavations in southern Spain had for some years remained in packing cases 
in the Archaeological Museum in Madrid. 

4. The last route by which the Neolithic spread is from the Middle East to the Caucasus 
and from there across South Russia and north of the Carpathians to Poland, the Baltic and 
Germany. It is characterized by pottery decorated with cord impressions and with stone 
battle-axes imitating elaborately shaped copper ones. The date of its origin is uncertain, but 
it reached the Baltic a little before 2000 B.c. Its genesis and spread are to a large extent 
Russian matters, and further work in this direction can only be done in the Russian litera- 
ture and in Russia itself. 

This brings us to the European Bronze Age. By this time the Neolithic peoples had 
reached their several destinations, and, while there were still migratory movements, the 
most striking development is the spread of the use of bronze about 2000 B.c. from the East 
Mediterranean area. Also in Spain and the Danube Valley new pottery appears and in 
Spain new architectural features. There are suggestions that these are of Anatolian origin, 
but the question has not yet been fully investigated. If this should prove to be so, it would 
show Early Bronze Age migrants following the old Neolithic routes. 

The Middle Bronze Age (1500-1200) is characterized by further development in the use 
of bronze, and also by the influence of Mycenaean Greece in the development of the sword 
types and the use of the fibula or ornamental safety pin. Spiral ornament on metal and the 
technique of making metal vessels may also be Aegean importations. The spread of these 
ideas is to be attributed in part at least to the transcontinental amber trade between the 
Adriatic and the Baltic. It is notable that the supposedly Mycenaean connections are most 
clearly observed at the Baltic end of the route where the amber was obtained. These con- 
nections, however, need further study both in Greece and in the rest of Europe. 

With the coming of the Dark Age in Greece, a similarly dark period, the Late Bronze Age, 
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settled down over the rest of the continent. The Mycenaean inspiration was cut off, and, 
instead of further development, Europe, like the Aegean, was disrupted with invasions. The 
European invaders, the Urnfield People, spreading according to some from Poland and 
Eastern Germany, according to others from Hungary, reached Troy on the one hand and on 
the other Spain, Britain and Scandinavia. 

The older archaeologists then saw a period of internal development and classified the 
material into numerous periods from 1000 B.c. onwards as the Hallstatt Period or first Iron 
Age. Recent study has altered this picture, and I believe that additional work will alter it 
still more. The picture which will, I think, emerge, from a comparison of ancient Italy with 
Central and Northern Europe will be quite different. The dates of the Iron Age and Early 
Etruscan periods in Italy have been reduced of late and brought into harmony with Greek 
chronology. It is my belief that a comparative study of the eighth and seventh centuries in 
Italy with Central Europe and Scandinavia will show that, once Mycenaean inspiration 
failed, the rest of Europe remained at exactly the same cultural level for four or five cen- 
turies. Only when the East Mediterranean influences brought to Italy by the Etruscans and 
the Greeks began to penetrate the European continent by way of Bologna and Este in the 
seventh century did a change take place. The Late Bronze Age of the Southern Baltic sud- 
denly blossomed with Italic forms, and the peoples of the Alps and the areas adjacent to 
Italy entered their first Iron Age or Hallstatt Period. 

The earliest Iron Age of this area is well represented in this country by the collection of 
the Duchess of Mecklenburg acquired before the war by the Peabody Museum of Harvard. 
This comprises the contents of about 1000 graves from the Eastern Alps at a point where 
peoples of Late Bronze Age origin were in especially close contact with Italy, and the pub- 
lication of this material will do a great deal to elucidate these questions. 


As for the later Iron Age, the La Téne Period, it is only necessary to say that Paul 
Jacobsthal’s recent work, Early Celtic Art, is a splendid example of what can be achieved in 
the study of these early cultures by a careful comparison of the artistic productions of the 
Mediterranean peoples and the so-called barbarians. 

These many Mediterranean influences are, of course, only the prelude to the spread of 
Mediterranean domination in the form of the Roman Empire, which concludes the pre- 
historic period over a large part of Europe. 
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THE MASTERS OF THE PERGAMON 
GIGANTOMACHY* 


DIETHER THIMME 
PLATES XVI-XXI 


HE Frieze of the Gigantomachy of the Great Altar at Pergamon deserves more in- 

terest and study than has been given to it by archaeologists.! The dominating feature 

of a monument which the ancients numbered among the Wonders of the World,? the 
frieze surpasses in sheer magnitude all other Greek sculpture that has been preserved. It is 
more than one hundred and ten metres long,’ and is crowded with more than a hundred 
figures,‘ in a relief so high as to be almost sculpture in the round. In its richness of decora- 
tion, as well as in its range of emotional expression, the frieze is truly unique. Reliably dated 
within the short span of a decade (190-180 B.c.),° it is the most important monument of the 
Hellenistic Age. 

The enormous frieze cannot have been the work of one sculptor alone. Hence the question 
arises whether its style was determined by one great master, who employed subordinate 
assistants, or whether several independent sculptors shared in the great task and left the 
imprint of their individual styles upon their allotted sections.* If there were several sculptors 
who enjoyed some degree of independence, was their style Pergamenian, or did they come 
from different parts of the Greek world, bringing with them the styles of the regions whence 


they came? 


* I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Karl 
Lehmann of the Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, for his valuable criticism while this article was 
in preparation. 

1 For a recent bibliography, see Zschietzschmann in 
Pauly-Wissowa s.v. Pergamon, cols. 1255 ff. (1938). 
For an exhaustive bibliography of the earlier litera- 
ture, up to 1910, which Zschietzschmann neglects, see 
Altertuemer von. Pergamon, iii, 2, Hermann Winnefeld, 
“Die Friese des grossen Altars,” Berlin, 1910, pp. 8 ff. 
Of recent literature, Zschietzschmann should have in- 
cluded Wilhelm von Massow, “Die Menekratesin- 
schrift vom Pergamonfries,” AA, iii/iv, 1926, pp. 387 
ff. Since Zschietzschmann’s article, three more studies 
have been published: Heinz Kaehler, “Die Datierung 
des Altars von Pergamon,” Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte, xv, 1939, pp. 294 ff.; Arnold Schober, “‘Zur 
Zeitsbestimmung des Pergamonaltars,” Bericht ueber 
den VI Internationalen Kongress fuer Archaeologie, 
Berlin, 21-26. August, 1939, pp. 407 f.; Heinz Kaeh- 
ler, “Die Komposition des grossen Frieses von Per- 
gamon,” Bericht ueber den VI Internationalen Kongress 
fuer Archaeologie, Berlin, 21-26. August, 1939, pp. 
408 ff. 

2 For its estimation in antiquity, see Ampelius, viii, 
14; Pausanius, v, 13, 8; Ausonius, Mosella, 307. Con- 


cerning the passage in Ausonius, see Arnold von Salis, 
Der Altar von Pergamon, Berlin, 1912, pp. 10 ff. Wil- 
helm von Massow (in Fuehrer durch das Pergamon- 
museum, Berlin, 1932, p. 52) has carefully considered 
the value of the passage in Ausonius. 

3 To be exact, 112.14 m., cf. Winnefeld, Altertuemer 
von Pergamon, iii, 2, p. 184. Von Massow, Fuehrer, p. 
52, gives the length of the frieze as 120 m. 

4 Over one hundred figures can be discerned on the 
frieze in its present fragmentary state of preservation. 
There must have been some more which have com- 
pletely disappeared; see Walter H. Schuchhardt, Die 
Meister des grossen Frieses von Pergamon, Berlin, 1925, 
Beilagen i, ii, where the entire frieze is reproduced in 
drawings. 

5 Kaehler’s argument (Forschungen und Fortschritte, 
xv, 1939, pp. 294 ff.) for the year 190 B.c., as a date 
post quem, is convincing. His interpretation, however, 
of the unfinished state of the altar as an indication 
that it was still unfinished at the death of Eumenes II, 
is not convincing, as Schober (Bericht ueber den VI 
Internationalen Kongress, pp. 407 f.) has pointed out. 

® Neither the architect of the Great Altar nor the 
sculptor (or sculptors) of the frieze is mentioned in ex- 
tant ancient literature, despite the fame of the monu- 
ment. 
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Until satisfactory answers to these questions have been found, the extensive frieze and its 
many sculptures cannot be exploited fully for the study of Hellenistic art. In view of the 
significance of the monument, it is the more surprising that the only major studies, those by 
von Salis and Schuchhardt, do not solve these crucial problems. 

Von Salis limited himself to an investigation of the iconographic and stylistic dependence 
of individual figures and groups upon earlier prototypes.’ W. H. Schuchhardt, in a dis- 
sertation of the early twenties,* was the first to attack the fundamental problem of the 
masters of the frieze. He observed stylistic differences within the frieze and divided it ac- 
cordingly into several stylistic units, which he regarded as the work of as many different 
sculptors. This led him to the question whether the several sculptors executed their work 
as independent artists or under the direction of a leading master. He pointed out that the 
various sculptors were carefully chosen so that the most conspicuous and iconographically 
important parts were given to the best available artists.* He also admitted that a master 
drawing or small scale model must have existed,’ although he insisted, somewhat illogically, 
that the individual sculptors furnished their own designs for their allotted sections.‘ In 
his stylistic analysis of the frieze, he found no evidence that a leading master imposed the 
unifying influence of his personality upon the styles of the participating artists." Thus he 
denied the existence of a “style of the Pergamon Gigantomachy,” and assumed that the 
frieze contains numerous quite independent individual styles. He concluded that it was 
executed by approximately fifteen sculptors whose portions averaged eight to ten metres, 
with a few exceptions of somewhat shorter length.” 

That Schuchhardt underestimated the stylistic unity of the frieze has recently been 
pointed out by Kaehler." But in stressing the homogeneous character of the frieze, and the 
artistic personality of its leading master, Kaehler did not concern himself with the role of 
the many sculptors who undeniably shared in the great task, and he ignored the fact that 
certain stylistic differences do occur within the frieze. Hence the question of the masters of 
the Pergamon Gigantomachy remains undecided. 

The solution of this problem obviously depends upon the precise determination of the 
extent of the sections executed by the participating sculptors. This was the task that 
Schuchhardt had set himself. The question arises whether his conception of the stylistic 
divisions of the frieze is correct, and can serve as a working basis for the study of the monu- 
ment. In the following I shall attempt to show that Schuchhardt’s division of the frieze into 
fifteen sections attributed to fifteen masters or workshops has to be revised. For this 
purpose some of these sections will be re-examined. In addition, the hitherto neglected ex- 
ternal evidence, particularly that of the preserved inscriptions, will be used in order to ar- 


rive at a more accurate estimate of the number of masters employed and the extent of their 
contributions. 


7 Arnold von Salis, Der Altar von Pergamon, Berlin, _ p. 349 f., and notes 36 and 38. 


1912. He has added, however (pp. 150 ff.), a splendid 
characterization of the “Asianische Barock”. 

8 Walter H. Schuchhardt, Die Meister des grossen 
Frieses von Pergamon, Berlin, 1925. 

® Ibid., p. 73. 

10 Schuchhardt states specifically (loc. cit.) : “Freilich 
muss... eine einheitliche Grundkomposition von 
einem entwerfenden Kuenstler angenommen werden, 
vielleicht sogar in der Form eines kleinen Modells.” 

108 Thid., p. 20.— For a further discussion see below, 


1 Tbid., p. 73. 

2 Tbid., pp. 69 ff. 

13 Kaehler, Bericht ueber den VI Internationalen 
Kongress, pp. 408 ff. See also below, p. 352 and notes 
45 and 46. 

4 Bulle (Gnomon, ii, 1926, pp. 326 ff.), in his excel- 
lent review of Schuhchardt’s study, has already 
pointed out that some of Schuchhardt’s divisions are 
untenable. 
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The sculptors who executed the frieze, dependent though they were on a master drawing 
or model, were independent enough to sign their own work. These signatures were at eye- 
level, visible to the beholder, on the moulded base of the frieze."* Less than a third of the 
hundred and twelve metres of this base is still preserved.’ If we find among these remains 
fragments of fifteen, possibly sixteen signatures,’ it is only logical to assume that consider- 
ably more, probably three times as many, originally existed. If we assume that there were 
thirty to forty signatures attached to an equal number of individual shares, we would then 
arrive at an average length of two to five metres allotted to each sculptor. 

A second consideration reinforces the assumption that the sections were two to five 
metres long. Since the individual inscriptions all consisted of the same four words: name, 
father’s name, city’s name and EIIOHZEN (made it), and since artists’ names and cities’ 
names hardly vary in length,!* we should expect that all the inscriptions were of approxi- 
mately the same length. Instead, we notice a difference which points to an intention to 
cramp or extend a signature so that it would cover the major part of the section to which it 
belonged, a blank space of moderate size naturally remaining at either end. Thus one in- 
scription of the type that seems to occur most frequently is 1.70 m. long, the letters being 
spaced 0.55 m. apart.!* Another, containing an equal number of letters is spread out to cover 
more than twice as much space, the letters being placed 0.11 m. apart.”° This results in an 
inscription 3.75 m. long. A third inscription consisting of a double signature contains fifty- 


18 They are published in Altertuemer von Pergamon, 
viii, 1, Max Fraenkel, “Die Inschriften von Perga- 
mon,” Berlin, 1890, pp. 55 ff. For further discussion of 
them, see Winnefeld, Altertuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, 
p. 121. Unfortunately, the preserved fragments of the 
moulded base which carry the inscriptions are much 
damaged and cannot be restored to their original posi- 
tions below the frieze. Hence the preserved inscriptions 
cannot be related to specific sections of the frieze. The 
signatures certainly proclaim the importance of the 
individual artists who executed the signed sections of 
the frieze, but they in no way preclude the possibility 
that a leading master directed the great project. Two 
minor considerations add to the complexity of the 
problem: First, it is likely that in some instances minor 
figures were executed not by the signing sculptors, but 
by their assistants; secondly, the existence of work- 
shops owned jointly by two masters is indicated by the 
occurence of double signatures among those preserved 
(Altertuemer von Pergamon, viii, 1, nos. 70, 73, 76). 
Since inscription no. 70 actually consists of fragments 
of two double signatures (cf. Bulle, Gnomon, ii, 1926, 
pp. 326 ff., and von Massow, AA. iii/iv, 1926, pp. 387 
ff.), we have not less than four double signatures pre- 
served. 

16 Strictly speaking, less than a third can be ac- 
counted for. Uninscribed parts of this base have not 
been brought to the Pergamon Museum. They are, of 
course, not published. Whether any such fragments 
have been preserved I cannot ascertain. 

The preserved inscribed fragments have only a total 
length of 8.35 m. But the original length of the inscrip- 


tions, of which fragments have been preserved, can be 
reconstructed, since the intervals between letters re- 
main the same within the individual inscriptions. 
Therefore the following table of inscriptions with their 
reconstructed lengths can be drawn up: 


Inscription no. 70 2.40 m. 
no. 71 $3.65 m. 

no. 72 2.50 m. 

no. 73 2.50 m. 

no. 74 1.90 m. 

no. 75 1.80 m. 
no. 76 2 .40 m. 
no. 78 1.50 m. 
no. 80 1.80 m. 


Total 26.45 m. 


Five to nine metres can be added for the intervals be- 
tween the nine inscriptions. In addition, we have two 
inscriptions (nos. 82, 83) which covered between them 
a part of the frieze six metres long (for a full discussion, 
see below pp. 348 f., and notes 27, 27a). Thus about 
forty metres of the frieze are accounted for. 

11 Altertuemer von Pergamon, viii, 1, nos. 70-84. The 
fragments published as inscription 70 appear to belong 
to two separate inscriptions, cf. above, note 15. 

18 The shortest name preserved on the frieze is 
“Orestes” (7 letters), the longest “Dionysiades” (11 
letters). The shortest ethnicon is “Rhodioi” (6 letters), 
the longest “Pergamenos” (11 letters). The average 
length of city and personal names is 10 letters each. 

19 Altertuemer von Pergamon, viii, 1, no. 75. 

20 Tbid., no. 71. 
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seven letters, as compared to the thirty-one to thirty-five letters used in signatures of single 
masters.27 We might expect, therefore, that it would cover a relatively larger space on the 
base. Instead, the letters are 0.04 m. apart, so that the inscription is only about 2.20 m. 
long. 

The varying lengths of the inscriptions, apparently due to a desire to indicate clearly the 
extent of each sculptor’s work by extending the inscriptions to nearly the length of the 
sections to which they belonged,” leads us, then, to conclude again that the frieze was 
divided up into portions which were between two and five metres in length.” 

While the foregoing considerations merely suggest the probability that the frieze was 
divided into considerably smaller sections than Schuchhardt believed, fortunately one part 
of the frieze is preserved where exact measurements can be established. This is the section, 
six metres in length, at the right of the staircase. Here, because there is no moulded base on 
account of the stairs, the artists signed their names on the cornice above their work. Two 
blocks of this part of the cornice, bearing fragments of signatures, are preserved, and have 
been restored to their original positions above the frieze.™ On one block, over the eastern end 
of the section, we find the beginning of a signature, the name Theorrhetos;* on the other, 
the corner block over the opposite end, is inscribed [EIIO0]HZEN, which is the end of a 
signature.” The distance between the two fragments is approximately 2.70 m.”” 

But if we reconstruct the signature beginning with the name Theorrhetos by taking a 
father’s name and a city’s name of more than average length, such as Theorrhetou Perga- 
menos, the inscription would not quite cover half of the available space. The double signa- 
ture of a workshop would not be long enough either, and is excluded by the last letters 
ZEN, which is the singular form. We can therefore be certain that two independent artists 
signed a part of the frieze which is six meters long.?” 


Since this instance confirms our previous arguments, we may conclude that the epigraphi- 
cal evidence indicates that the frieze was divided up into much smaller sections than 
Schuchhardt assumed, that the individual sections varied in length from two to five metres, 
and that, roughly speaking, forty artists must have been employed.” 

If these conclusions based on external criteria are correct, we should be able to find cor- 


21 Thid., no. 70. 

22 Cf. Winnefeld, Altertuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, 
p. 121, where he also states that it seems to have been 
customary to indicate the frieze portions of the several 
sculptors by demarcation on the socle which carried 
the signatures. He fails to say, however, whether he 
found any such demarcation marks on the preserved 
parts of the socle. I have found no other reference to 
such marks. 

*3 Cf. Bulle, Gnomon, ii, 1926, pp. 329 f. See also 
Winnefeld, Altertuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, p. 121. 

24 See below, note 27. 

25 Fraenkel, Altertuemer von Pergamon, viii, 1, no. 
83. 

26 Thid., no. 82. 


iii, 1, Jakob Schrammen, “Der grosse Altar. Der grosse 
Markt”, Berlin, 1906, p. 26, and the chart showing the 
numbered blocks in place, p. 24; Winnefeld, Alter- 
tuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, p. 121; Fraenkel, Altertue- 
mer von Pergamon, viii, 1, nos. 82, 83. 

278 Cf. Winnefeld, op. cit., p. 121, and Bulle, Gnomon, 
ii, 1926, p. 329. The evidence is clear and incontroverti- 
ble. It is difficult to understand how Schuchhardt 
could disregard it. He assumes (Die Meister, pp. 12, 
73) one master for the entire section of six metres. 
“Der auf Grund der inschriftlichen Reste gezogene 
Schluss, diesem Kuenstler [i.e. Theorrhetos] sei nur die 
linke, oestliche Haelfte der Treppenwange zuzuweisen 
erscheint nicht zwingend” (p. 73). The conclusion is 
“gwingend” indeed, and Schuchhardt gives no evi- 


27 That the two blocks have been restored correctly 
to their original positions above the frieze, and that the 
distance between them amounts to approximately 2.70 
m., is assured by the evidence of the ancient block num- 
bers which are preserved: cf. Altertuemer von Pergamon, 


dence whatsoever to the contrary! 

28 Winnefeld, loc. cit., without fully exploiting the 
evidence, came to the same result, although he is less 
specific. 
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responding evidence in the style of the frieze itself, namely a stylistic division of the frieze 
into about forty portions measuring individually from two to five metres in length. 

The frieze is composed of a sequence of isolated, tightly knit and self-contained groups 
and figures,?** many of which use traditional compositions selected from iconographic types 
of the past.?® Despite the somewhat fragmentary preservation of the frieze, about forty such 
units can be discerned, which vary in length between 1.60 m. and 4.50 m.*° Allowing for 
the small extra spaces that exist between these units, their lengths thus correspond to the 
portions established above. Since it is unlikely that closely knit group compositions were 
broken up and assigned to different artists, one may assume that each artist or workshop 
was assigned one such unit.#4 

Schuchhardt, who limited himself to a stylistic examination of the frieze, came to different 
conclusions.” In the following some of his divisions will be re-examined. The section which 
he attributed to the “Kybele Master” may serve as a first example for discussion. In this 
section, which is eight metres long, Schuchhardt included five figures as the work of one 
master, beginning with the figure of Kybele (Sch. no. 8),** and ending with the so-called 
Selene (Sch. no. 12) (pl. xv, figs. 1, 2).** The same compositional motive, drawn from earlier 
iconography, is used for the figures of Kybele and Selene.* It represents a rider placed side- 
ways on his mount and facing backwards, and does not occur elsewhere on the frieze. To 
Schuchhardt, its repetition in such close proximity indicated that it was chosen by the 
sculptor who executed the figures, whom he calls the ““Kybele Master.”’** 

But, as Kaehler has pointed out, the original drawing or model was so detailed that the 
slabs of the frieze could be cut in the quarry to fit the sizes of the individual figures.*” There- 
fore the motive was presumably chosen by the original designer, and not by the executing 
sculptor. Furthermore, Schuchhardt’s contention that the two figures were by the same 
master is excluded by the divergence in style, which is so fundamental that we must assume 
that the figures were executed by two different sculptors. 

This becomes evident if we compare the different ways in which the traditional motive is 
treated in the two figures. The Selene group (pl. xvi, fig. 2) is characterized by a vigorous 
baroque style. The classical conception of relief in one plane, with its stress on the clarity 
and harmony of the contours containing the figures, is abandoned here. Instead, what re- 
mains of an outline is abrupt and non-continuous. The classical surface plane is supplanted 
by a number of shifting planes, which by their contrasts increase the complexity of the 
relief. More than anything else, this style is characterized by its bold projections. Significant 


28 See Schuchhardt’s drawing of the frieze (Die 
Meister, Beilagen i, ii. 

29 Von Salis, Der Altar von Pergamon, passim, and 
Winnefeld, Altertuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, pp. 234 ff. 

30 Cf. Bulle, Gnomon, ii, 1926, p. 330. 

1 Bulle, loc. cit. 

% Schuchhardt, Die Meister, passim, and especially 
p. 73. 

%3 Throughout this article I have followed Schuch- 
hardt’s numbering of the figures of the frieze, as given 
in his drawing (ibid., Beilagen i, ii). 

4 Thid., pp. 14 ff. 

% Tt occurs as early as 460 B.c. on coins of Mende 
(cf. Charles Seltman, Greek Coins, London, 1933, pl. 
Xxviii, 2). The closest example I know of is found on a 
coin of Pyrrhus of Epirus (295-272), here reproduced 


as pl. xvi, fig. 6, from Kurt Lange, Die Goetter Griech- 
enlands, Berlin, 1941, pl. xxxu. The idea, of such a 
composition, in which the counter movements balance 
each other, is an old one in Greek art. It obviously de- 
veloped in the decoration of tondi (including coins and 
the interiors of kylikes) and metopes, where the neces- 
sity for a self-contained design was felt, e.g., Stele of 
the Running Hoplite, Athens, Nat. Mus., no. 1959 
(J. N. Svoronos, Das Athener National-Museum, i, 
Athens, 1908, pl. xxv1); interior of a kylix, by Skythes 
(Ernst Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, 
Munich, 1923, fig. 335); interior of a kylix (ibid., fig. 
$28). 

% Schuchhardt, Die Meister, p. 20. 

37 Kaehler, Bericht ueber den VI Internationalen 
Kongress, p. 408. 
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in this respect are the vigorous turn of the horse’s head and the forward movement of the 
upper part of Selene’s body. 

In comparison, the group of Kybele (pl. xv1, fig. 1) is relatively classical. Here the clarity of 
outline and emphasis on contour, totally absent from the Selene group, are still preserved. 
Although the relief is far higher than it is in classical sculpture, it tends to retain the con- 
tinuous surface plane and avoids the projections which give such a baroque complexity to 
the Selene group. Instead of thrusting forward into space, the forms are flattened against the 
background. Particularly striking in this respect is the way the lion’s head appears pressed 
backwards against the relief ground, in contrast to the bold projection of the horse’s head 
in the Selene group. Again, the dynamic tension of the Selene group is reinforced by con- 
trasting high-lighted projecting forms and dark hollow areas, while the Kybele group, with 
its emphasis on the front plane, avoids these contrasts. 

Finally, there is a fundamental difference between the figures in the treatment of drapery. 
Even here the sculptor of the Selene group depends on dramatic contrasts for his effect. 
This can be seen in the rendering of the garment which is drawn tensely in sharp folds over 
Selene’s thighs. By comparison, the drapery of Kybele (pl. xvm1, fig. 5) is loose and relaxed. 
It is arranged in harmonious patterns and clings to the body. 

Altogether, the styles of the two figures are fundamentally different, even though both 
are products of the Pergamenian Baroque. The Kybele group shows an almost classical feel- 
ing for the beauty of balanced movement and harmonious line; whereas the other group, 
with its plastic and spatial qualities and its emphasis on dramatic tension, must have been 
produced by a sculptor whose stylistic intentions were basically different.** 

A comprehensive analysis aiming at precise recognition of all the stylistic divisions of the 
frieze is beyond the scope of this study. All that is necessary here is to show that the sections 
given to the individual artists were smaller than has hitherto been assumed, and that their 
lengths agree with the above conclusions, established on external evidence. Whether the 
whole of this portion of the frieze was divided between the masters of Kybele and of Selene, 
or whether additional sculptors assisted them, is immaterial here.** It is sufficient for our 
purpose that in any case this part falls into groups whose lengths are within the limits which 
have been established for the portions signed by individually responsible artists. 

An analysis of another of Schuchhardt’s groups, which includes seven figures (Sch. nos. 
24-29) (pl. xvu, figs. 3,4), and also takes up eight metres of the frieze,*° leads to the same 
result. Even though he recognized stylistic differences within this group, Schuchhardt at- 
tributed all of its figures to the “Hekate Master.’ It is hard to believe that the leading 
master would have made such a distribution, dividing each of the closely knit compositions 
at the ends of the section between different masters (Sch. nos. 23-24, 29-30).” 


38 Schuchhardt (Die Meister, pp. 18 ff.) admits cer- _ the frieze. 


tain stylistic divergences, but comes to the conclusion 
that both figures are by the same hand (p. 20). His 
main argument rests, characteristically enough, on the 
iconographic similarities, which he finds too close to 
have been invented by different artists. Of course they 
are not the independent inventions of different 
masters! They are due to the leading master, and 
must have existed already in the drawing or small 
scale model. Schuchhardt admits (p. 73) the existence 
of a drawing and possibly of a model, but he com- 
pletely ignores this fact in his stylistic discussion of 


39 The somewhat academic figure of Adrasteia 
(Sch. no. 9) might be by an inferior assistant of the 
““Kybele Master”, while the two following nude male 
figures (Sch. nos. 10, 11), with their impressive baroque 
style, suggest a connection with the “Selene Master”. 

40 Schuchhardt, Die Meister, pp. 33 ff. Schuchhardt’s 
discussion of this group is criticized in Bulle’s excel- 
lent review (Gnomon, ii, 1926, p. 329). 

41 Schuchhardt, Die Meister, pp. 39 f. 

42'This has been pointed out already by Bulle 
(Gnomon, ii, 1926, pp. 327 f.). As one would expect, 
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e In any case, the figures of Phoebe (Sch. no. 24) (pl. xvm, fig. 3) and Hekate (Sch. no. 28) 
(pl. xvu, fig. 4), which Schuchhardt considered to be typical of his “Hekate Master,”’ cannot 
if be attributed to the same sculptor since they are fundamentally different in their general 
1. conception, as well as in every detail. This difference is the more striking since these figures 
\- represent the very same motive: a draped female figure brandishing a torch and seen from 
behind. 
e Of the two figures Hekate is the more vital and baroque, Phoebe the more academic and 
d classical. The somber figure of Hekate has a heavy body which moves abruptly and clumsily. 
d The upraised arm is bent at a sharp angle, and the head turns in a violent, unclassical man- 
1- ner. The figure steps back swiftly, thrusting back her left leg in order to increase the power 
h of her action. Nowhere does the drapery hide the body or hamper its movement. The deep 
undercutting of the folds that fall beside the left leg suggests the space in which the figure 
r. freely moves. Despite its wooden clumsiness, this figure is highly credible in its vitality. 
t. By comparison, Phoebe is lifeless and academic. The relief is flat and less spatial. The or- 
or ganic structure of the body, so apparent in the other figure, is here completely obscured by 
1. the drapery, whose mannered folds serve only to enrich the surface pictorially. The folds 


themselves display a nervous surface life, whereas those of Hekate’s garment are deeply 
h cut and show a vigorous plasticity. 


L- On the other hand, the figure of Phoebe has a not unpleasing refinement. The right arm, 
D, raised with classical grace, helps to give a harmonious and fluid outline to the whole figure. 
n The head, finely shaped in contrast to the heavy cubic mass of the other, turns gently and 
with classical moderation. All of these differences lead to the inevitable conclusion that the 
ne two figures were executed by different masters.“ Like his “Kybele group,” Schuchhardt’s 
- “Hekate group” is unacceptable and consists of smaller stylistic divisions whose lengths fall 
sr within the limits established above for the individual sculptors’ portions.“ 
he The foregoing discussion is sufficient to prove that Schuchhardt’s division of the friéze 
e, is untenable. It indicates that the stylistic units of which the frieze is composed are much 
ar smaller than has hitherto been assumed, and that they are two to five metres in length. It 
sh justifies the conclusion that the frieze was the work of approximately forty sculptors. The 
S. these groups are stylistically consistent, see below, baroque moderation of the movement and of the 
ne note 44. modeling make this plausible. The figures following 
t- 43 Schuchhardt believes that Hekate and Phoebe that of Phoebe, Asteria and her opponent (Sch. nos. 
1g are by the same master, particularly because in both 25, 26), form another group in which a higher degree 


instances “der Kuenstler dem Problem, von dem _ of plasticity and a greater violence of movement is 


ns Leben und der Bewegtheit des Koerpers unter dem noticeable. The style of the figures of Hekate and her 

Gewandstoff etwas wiederzugeben, mit voelliger Hilf- opponent, Klytios (Sch. nos. 27, 28), is entirely differ- 

losigkeit gegenuebersteht” (Die Meister, p. 37). As ent. The latter shares with Hekate the grand baroque 

Bulle has pointed out (Gnomon, ii, 1926, p. 328), these style, dramatic heaviness, and somber emotionalism. 
mn characteristics apply only to a “naturalistic” art, The giant Otos (Sch. no. 29), so neatly separated from 
eo whereas Hellenistic art, while employing naturalism the preceding Hekate, seems to form, not only com- 
ade in details, is not “naturalistic”. positionally but also stylistically, a unit with his op- 
ue “ Without entering into detailed analysis, a group- ponent, Artemis (Sch. no. 30). The giant Aigaion, be- 
”?, ing of the figures may be suggested. The separation of tween Otos and Artemis, whom Schuchhardt includes 
t’s the figure of Phoebe from her opponent (Sch. no. 23) _as the last figure in his Hekate group, is by no means 
hp seems to me unjustified. Not only do they seem to identical in style with Klytios, as may be seen if their 


form a closely interlocked group, but the two figures heads are compared in the excellent plates in A. E. 
have basic stylistic features in common, such as the Napp, Der Aliar von Pergamon, Munich, 1936, pls. 
lle classical restraint, and the flat rendering of the relief. xm, xxm. 
The somewhat classical oval of the face, the un- 
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large number of sculptors and the small sizes of their portions suggest that the frieze was 
executed in a relatively short time, perhaps within one or two years. 

As Kaehler has shown, the sculptors not only faithfully followed a detailed drawing, but 
also adhered to certain principles of relief style, such as might have been imposed by a small 
scale model. To this extent, it is possible to speak of “the style of the master of the Giganto- 
machy.”’ In the actual execution of their portions, however, the assisting sculptors retained 
much of their individual styles, as can be seen from the great and fundamental difference in 
the rendering of such figures as Kybele and Selene, or Phoebe and Hekate.“ 

Only after a new study of the frieze has led to an exact recognition of the individual por- 
tions, will it be possible to distinguish in detail the unifying influence of the leading master 
from the individual styles of the executing sculptors. Such a study is the more necessary 
since it would furnish the only sound basis for the identification of the different styles of the 
frieze with regional schools of sculpture, such as those of Pergamon, Rhodes, and Athens.‘ 

The signatures indicate that besides Pergamenians, masters from other regions, especially 
Athens and Rhodes, also worked on the frieze.** Unfortunately these signatures are too 
badly preserved to be restored to their original places below the frieze.*® Bulle’s ingenious 
attempt to combine at least one inscription with the section to which it originally be- 
longed® failed, as von Massow has proved.» 

The task of identifying the contributions to the frieze of different regional schools must 


4 Kaehler, Bericht ueber den VI Internationalen 
Kongress, pp. 408 f. He points out especially the ex- 
clusive representation of figures (no landscape ele- 
ments!), the tectonic rather than pictorial (“‘bild- 
maessige”) composition, the tendency to dispose the 
figures evenly over the space, the aim at broad fron- 
tality, the linking together of figures by overlapping, 
and the importance of the contour in interpreting the 
passion of battle and suffering, etc. These categories 
do not occur on the small frieze. 

4 Kaehler (loc. cit.), in his attempt to correct 
Schuchhardt’s view of the stylistic independence of 
the individual masters, overstressed the stylistic homo- 
geneity of the frieze. 

47 Since the executing sculptors, despite the unifying 
influence of the leading master, retained much of their 
original styles, such an identification must be possible 
—if there are regional styles in the Hellenistic Age. 
See below, note 52. 

48 See Altertuemer von Pergamon, viii, 1, nos. 70-84. 
Among these fragments five ethnica are preserved. 
Three of them give the ethnicon “‘Pergamenos” (nos. 
72, 75, 84), another “Athenaios”’ (no. 74), and finally a 
double signature is signed “[Trall]ianoi” (no. 76). 
Artists from Tralles, an unimportant place not far 
from Pergamon, might normally be regarded as be- 
longing to the “Pergamenian school.” The sculptors 
Apollonius and Tauriskos from Tralles (the masters 
of the “Farnese Bull’) were the adopted sons, and 
therefore most probably the pupils, of one Menekrates 
from Rhodes, who is usually taken for the sculptor of 
that name whose signature from the Pergamon frieze 


(inse. no. 70) is preserved (cf. Beazley-Ashmole, Greek 
Sculpture and Painting, Cambridge, 1932, p. 77). They 
could conceivably be identical with the two sculptors 
of the frieze signing themselves as Trallians. In that 
case, the “Farnese Bull” could not be dated much later 
than 150 B.c. I have not been able to discover stylistic 
connections between the “Farnese Bull” and any part 
of the frieze. Of course, the copy preserved in Naples 
is, with its many restorations, an unreliable reflection 
of the original. If the identification should be correct, 
the Trallians would have belonged rather to the 
Rhodian school. To sum up: the evidence for the 
identification of the masters of the “Farnese Bull” 
with the Trallian sculptors of the frieze is tempting, 
but not especially conclusive. Cf. von Salis, Der 
Altar von Pergamon, pp. 13 ff. See also Hiller von 
Gaertringen, “Ausgrabungen im Theater von Mag- 
nesia am Maiandros”, AM, xix, 1894, pp. 37 ff., and 
Wilhelm Klein, Geschichte der Griechischen Kunst, iii, 
Leipzig, 1907, pp. 210 ff. In addition to these five sig- 
natures with preserved ethnica, there are two signa- 
tures with names which occur frequently on inscrip- 
tions of Rhodian sculptors (nos. 70, 71). These inscrip- 
tions can be regarded as proof of Rhodian contribu- 
tions to the frieze (von Salis, Der Altar von Pergamon, 
pp. 14 ff.). 

49 Fraenkel, Altertuemer von Pergamon, viii, 1, pp. 
55 ff.; Winnefeld, Altertuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, p. 
121; von Massow, AA, iii/iv, 1926, col. 387. 

50 Bulle, Gnomon, ii, 1926, pp. 330 f. 

51 Von Massow, AA, iii/iv, 1926, cols. 387 ff. 
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proceed, therefore, on stylistic considerations alone. In view of the fact that the local schools 
of the Hellenistic Age are still largely unknown,” no comprehensive solution of this problem 
is possible at present. It is regrettable, however, that the problem has been neglected alto- 
gether. With the exception of Bulle’s suggestions for a division of the frieze into Perga- 
menian, Attic, and Rhodian sections, which are based, however, on false premises and must 
be discarded,* the problem has not even been mentioned. Only the striking similarity be- 
tween the Rhodian Laocoon group and the Athena group from the frieze, and between the 
heads of the Rhodian work and of the frieze, has been pointed out again and again as an 
indication of a stylistic connection between the masters of the Gigantomachy and the 
school of Rhodes.™ Such a theory assumes that the two works, which are separated in time 
by roughly a century and a half, belong to a continuous Rhodian tradition. 

Two considerations disprove this theory. The dependence of the Laocoon on the frieze 
is obvious indeed. The figure of Laocoon himself repeats the posture of the giant Alkyoneus 
of the Athena group from the frieze so literally that it can only be explained as a conscious 


82 The problem of the regional styles of the Hellen- 
istic Age has not yet been seriously considered by 
students of Hellenistic sculpture. This is not surpris- 
ing, since these regional styles cannot but be ill de- 
fined. The age is one of migrating artists. Various inde- 
pendent traditions are established in one and the 
same center by visiting or immigrating artists. Thus 
we find in Rhodes, for example, among others a 
Scopasian and a Lysippian tradition, the former exem- 
plified by a head from Ialysos in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Gisela M. A. Richter, Handbook of 
the Classical Collection, New York, 1930, p. 272, fig. 
190; A. W. Lawrence, “Rhodes and Hellenistic Sculp- 
ture”, BSA, xxvi, 1923-1925, p. 67, pl. vim, 1), and 
the latter represented by an important Rhodian mas- 
ter Chares from Lindos, a pupil of Lysippos. Both in 
Pergamon and in Rhodes, the inscriptions give evi- 
dence of numerous artists from “abroad”. Altogether, 
one is not quite unjustified in speaking of a Hellenistic 
koine (cf. Ashmole in Beazley-Ashmole, Greek Sculp- 
ture and Painting, pp. 66 ff.). But it seems to me that 
scholars have been unduly skeptical of the existence of 
regional Hellenistic styles. At least one such style 
exists, and will be discussed in this article (see below, 
pp. 354 ff., and note 64). The question, I believe, is 
not so much one of the existence of regional styles, as 
of the possibility of recognizing them. In many in- 
stances, of course, the preserved material may be in- 
sufficient for such a task. 

53 Bulle, Gnomon, ii, 1926, pp. 332 ff. His entire argu- 
ment is based on his attribution of the Zeus group to 
the Rhodian sculptors Dionysiades and Menekrates. 
In this he was mistaken (see above, p. 352, and notes 
50, 51). Thus his only tangible argument has to be dis- 
carded. In citing the differences in the composition of 
groups as a distinguishing feature, he has overlooked 
the fact that the leading master alone is responsible for 
the compositions (cf. above, p. 349, and note 37). For 


the rest, Bulle offers stimulating suggestions rather 
than convincing proofs. His great merit is in having 
opened the discussion of an extremely important sub- 
ject. 

4 The connection was recognized immediately after 
the discovery of the frieze. The classical discussion of 
it is to be found in Reinhard Kekulé, Zur Deutung und 
Zeitbestimmung des Laocoon, Berlin and Stuttgart, 
1883, pp. 39 ff. The dependence of the style of the 
Laocoon group on that of the Gigantomachy is ably 
discussed by Rudolf Horn, “Hellenistische Koepfe’’, 
RM, lii, 1937, pp. 140 ff., especially pp. 147 ff. Com- 
parable heads of the Laocoon group and of the frieze 
are excellently reproduced in Horn’s article (pls. 
XXXIV, XXXVI, XLI). Only Wilhelm Klein (Geschichte der 
Griechischen Kunst, iii, pp. $311 ff.) denied this con- 
nection—“‘Die Aehnlichkeit ...ist rein zufaelliger 
Art” (ibid., p. 321). It is difficult to understand how 
Klein could have arrived at such an opinion. 

55 Kekulé (Zur Deutung und Zeitbestimmung des 
Laocoon, p. 47) dated the Laocoon about 100 B.c. To- 
day scholars agree that the frozen academic style of the 
famous group can hardly be earlier than the middle of 
the first century B.c. Gerhard Krahmer, “Die einan- 
sichtige Gruppe und die spaethellenistische Kunst”, 
Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Goettingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 1927, p. 1: 
“Mitte des ersten Jahrhunderts v. Ch.”; Gisela M. A. 
Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, 
New Haven, 1930, p. 298: “about 50 B.c.”; Ernst 
Buschor, Die Plastik der Griechen, Berlin, 1936, p. 112: 
“im dritten Viertel des Jahrhunderts”; Horn, RY, lii, 
1937, p. 147: “reifes erstes Jahrhundert”. The epi- 
graphical and external evidence seems to confirm this 
dating. Walther Amelung, Die Skulpturen des Vati- 
kanischen Museums, ii, Berlin, 1908, p. 198: about 50 
B.c.; Chr. Blinkenberg, “Zur Laokoongruppe”, RM, 
xlii, 1927, p. 179: about 25 B.c. 
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borrowing by the Rhodian artists from the famous frieze (pl. xrx, figs. 9, 10).5° The borrowing 
is not limited to the composition alone. A comparison of heads from the two works (pl. xxx, 
figs. 11, 13)57 makes it clear that the later sculpture is stylistically so dependent on the 
frieze that it merely reproduces the earlier baroque style in the frozen neo-classical manner 
of the middle of the first century B.c.** 

The relationship between the Laocoon and the frieze must, therefore, be regarded as an 
instance of revival of the Pergamenian Baroque. As such, it proves only that there was a 
certain taste for the Pergamenian Baroque in the middle of the first century B.c.; it cannot 
be regarded as proof for the existence of a continuous Rhodian tradition.*® This is confirmed 
by the fact that the numerous sculptures of known Rhodian provenance from the third to 
the first century give no evidence for the existence of a tradition of this kind. 

Although the Laocoon group evidently cannot help to identify the Rhodian contribution 
to the frieze, there is a section of the frieze of marked individual style, which I believe can be 
connected with a Rhodian tradition. This section, which is on the south side of the frieze, 
comprises four figures (Sch. nos. 15-18) and forms an individual group within the frieze. 
It is distinguished from the rest by the unusual shape and modeling of the heads. While 
other heads from the frieze (pl. xvi, figs. '7, 8) seem to be made up entirely of mobile sur- 


5 Kekulé, Zur Deutung und Zeitbestimmung des 
Laocoon, pp. 41 ff., pls. m1, tv. The similarity between 
the Athena-Alkyoneus group and the Laocoon is even 
closer than was assumed by Kekulé, who relied for his 
comparison on the Renaissance restoration of the Lao- 
coon. This restoration is incorrect, as is well known to- 
day (cf. Amelung, op. cit., pp. 181 ff., especially pp. 
194 ff.). A correct modern restoration is reproduced 
here (pl. xrx, fig. 9), after the model by Treu (Die 
Antike, ix, 1933, p. 57, fig. 1). 

57 Kekulé, op. cit., pp. 48 ff., pls. 1, 1; Horn, RM, 
lii, 1937, pp. 147 ff. 

88 This is ably discussed by Horn, loc. cit. The aca- 
demic revivalism of the Laocoon is best appreciated if 
it is compared with another, much earlier instance of 
academic exploitation of the style and motives of the 
frieze, namely the second Attalid dedication. That this 
much debated work is derived from the frieze has been 
shown convincingly, it seems to me, by Horn (ibid., 
passim). It should be dated, as Horn has suggested, 
in the reign of either Attalos IT or Attalos ITI, i.e., be- 
tween 169 and 133 B.c. It is interesting to note the 
close relationship between the heads of the Laocoon 
and the Attalid dedication, which can be seen by com- 
paring Horn, ibid., pl. xxxvi, 2, with pl. xxxvu, 2, 
and pl. xu1, 1, with pl. x1, 2. Ashmole, in Beazley- 
Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and Painting, p. 78, though 
dating the second Attalid dedication in the reign of 
Attalos I, i.e., before the Altar, finds the Laocoon 
“most like” the Attalid dedication. 

59 Since it does not belong to any Rhodian tradition, 
the Laocoon should be omitted from discussions of the 
“Rhodian school’. 

6° In addition to the few sculptures of known Rho- 


dian provenance, which are scattered in the museums 
of Europe and America, there are the numerous works 
from Rhodes and Cos recently published by Italian 
archaeologists in Clara Rhodos, v, 1, 1931; v, 2, 1982; 
ix, 1938. Among this considerable amount of material 
there is only one sculpture that can be related to the 
Laocoon, a head from Cos possibly representing a giant 
(Clara Rhodos, ix, pp. 44 ff., figs. 26, 27), here repro- 
duced as pl. xrx, fig. 12. The head from Cos is also 
related, though less specifically than the Laocoon, to 
the Pergamon Frieze and the second Attalid dedica- 
tion (cf. my pl. xrx, figs. 11-13, and Horn, RY, lii, 
1937, pl. xu). It is another isolated instance of 
romantic interest in the baroque frieze. In this case 
the revival may be due in some measure to the 
fact that the piece from Cos probably repeated tradi- 
tional Pergamenian subject matter. I am inclined to 
date the head from Cos earlier than the Laocoon, be- 
tween the second Attalid dedication and the Laocoon 
(cf. the head from Cos with the Dead Giant in Naples, 
Brunn-Bruckmann, no. 482; Horn, RM, lii, 1937, pl. 
xu, 1). I would suggest a date around 75 B.c. 

61 This section is reproduced in Winnefeld, Alter- 
tuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, pls. tv, v. Useful details 
can be found in Schuchhardt, Die Meister, pls. vim, 
x, x1. Schuchhardt (ibid., pp. 21 ff.) assigned these 
figures and the giant (Sch. no. 13) at their left to his 
“Helios Master”. I see no points of similarity between 
the giant and the figures discussed here. The four fig- 
ures take up roughly five metres of the frieze. For the 
purposes of this discussion it can remain undecided 
whether they are the work of one or of several Rhodian 
sculptors. 
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faces,” the heads of this particular group (pl. xx, figs. 14, 15, 17) have as their main charac- 
teristics a heavy massiveness and a lack of surface life. The planes of the forehead, the 
temple and the cheeks, instead of being defined, are swallowed up in the larger unit of the 
rounded, massive face. The eyes and mouth, which in other Pergamenian heads take part 
in the movement of shifting surfaces, are here merely hollows which are unconnected with 
the surrounding areas and increase thereby the immobility and massiveness of the heads.® 

If one looks among Hellenistic works for a similar sculptural style, one finds it exclusively 
and consistently in works of Rhodian provenance, Moreover, in Rhodes the style has a 
tradition which begins as early as the fourth century and leads down into the second cen- 
tury B.c.™ A review of works of this Rhodian tradition may start with a head of Helios from 
Cos (pl. xx1, fig. 18), which Jacopi has dated in the first half of the fourth century.* The same 
style can be seen in coins of Rhodes of that period (pl. xx1, fig. 19). In both the Helios from 
Cos and the coins, we find the peculiar round shape of the head, the contrast between the 
hard, unarticulated forehead and the framing mass of the hair, and the somewhat expres- 
sionless regularity of the eyes and the whole face.*’ Jacopi has already pointed out the close 
stylistic connection between these works and a head of Helios in the possession of Hiller 
von Gaertringen (pl. xx1, fig. 20).6® Much corroded, this head perhaps shows today a greater 
softness of modeling than it originally possessed.*® Even so, its connection with the head 
from Cos and the Rhodian coin type is clear. A particularly striking characteristic, typical 
of the entire group, is the shape and position of the partially opened mouth which appears 
abruptly, without transitional modeling to connect it with the surrounding areas of the face. 

The next example of the group is a head in the basement of the British Museum, which 
has been published by A. W. Lawrence (pl. xx1, fig. 21).7° Here the indifferent workmanship 


® Their style is excellently characterized by Gerhard 
Krahmer, “Hellenistische Koepfe”, Nachrichten von der 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Goettingen, Neue 
Folge, i, 1936, pp. 217 ff., especially pp. 231 ff. See also 
Horn, RY, lii, 1937, pp. 140 ff. Typical examples of 
this style are reproduced in Winnefeld, Altertuemer von 
Pergamon, iii, 2, pls. xxtx, xxvi, here reproduced as 
pl. xvut, figs. 7, 8. 

8 The stylistic differences between this group and 
the rest of the frieze furnish a classical example of the 
danger of the simplified method employed by Krah- 
mer, the method of completely disregarding personal 
or regional styles and progressive or rétardataire tend- 
encies, as though this or any other period produced 
only one unified style. 

& Lawrence (BSA, xxvi, 1923-1925, pp. 67 ff.) came 
to the conclusion that there never was a Rhodian tra- 
dition: “neither at this nor at any other time was there 
anything distinctive about Rhodian sculpture” (p. 71). 
However, Lawrence’s article was written before the 
publication of the Clara Rhodos series, which for the 
first time made known a considerable amount of 
Rhodian sculpture. There can be no question that, in 
Lawrence’s words, “we have indications that all 
known schools were represented on the Island.” This 
does not exclude, however, the existence of local tradi- 
tions on the island. An important local style is dis- 


cussed in the following. I hope in the future to publish 
a study of Rhodian sculpture which will attempt to 
distinguish between imported, local, and hybrid styles 
in Rhodes. 

8 G. Jacopi, in Clara Rhodos, v, 1, pp. 42 ff. 

% Tbid., p. 46, fig. 26. Pl. xx1, figs. 19 of this article is 
reproduced from Lange, Die Goetter Griechenlands, pl. 
u. For the dates of these coins, see A Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins in the British Museum, ix, London, 1897, 
pl. xxxvi, 7, 11, pp. 231 ff. (dated 400-333 B.c.). 

67 Jacopi, Clara Rhodos, v, 1, pp. 42, 46. 

88 Jbid., pp. 42 ff. The head is published, with 
numerous excellent reproductions, by Botho Graef, 
“‘Helioskopf aus Rhodos”’, Strena Helbigiana, Leipzig, 
1900, pp. 99 ff. 

69 Jacopi, Clara Rhodos, v, 1, pp. 42 ff. The photo- 
graph of the head which is ordinarily reproduced (e.g. 
Clara Rhodos, v, 1, fig. 25) is misleading. It shows the 
head much too elongated. Only the set of photographs 
published by Graef in Strena Helbigiana should be 
used. Our pl. xx1, fig. 20, is reproduced from that article. 

70 A. W. Lawrence, BSA, xxvi, 1923-1925, pp. 67 
ff., pl. via, 2. The head was bought by Biliotti when 
he was consul in Trebizond (ibid., p. 68, note 3), and 
comes “probably” from Rhodes. In view of the sty- 
listic connection of this head with the entire group, I 
have no doubt of its Rhodian provenance. 
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emphasizes the characteristics of the tradition, such as the lack of articulation, the heavy 
immobile lower part of the face, and the sudden unprepared-for hollows of the eyes and 
mouth. Although the head is probably about a hundred years earlier than the Helios from 
the Pergamon frieze, the resemblance is extremely close. 

Two more coin types of Rhodes, the first from the middle of the third century, the second 
from the very decade of the Gigantomachy (pl. xx, figs. 22, 23),”! bring the Rhodian tradition 
down to the early second century. The last example, the coin contemporary with the Gigan- 
tomachy, is virtually identical in style with the Helios head from the frieze (cp. pl. xx1, fig. 23; 
pl. xx, fig. 15). The characteristics common to the Rhodian group and the “Helios group” 
from the frieze may be pointed out once more: they are to be found in the relative propor- 
tions of the features, the line of the eyebrows, the lumps on the forehead, the abruptly open- 
ing mouth, the broad unarticulated cheeks, and finally in the unusually heavy rounded jaw. 

To this series of male heads, a female head from Cos may be added (pl. xx, fig. 16). Its 
stylistic characteristics, the rounded face and regular eyebrows, the shape of the mouth and 
its position within the face, and the relative proportions of the features, resemble closely 
those of the head in the collection of Hiller von Gaertringen and of the fourth century coin 
of Rhodes (ep. pl. xx, fig. 16, pl. xx1, figs. 20, 19). It is as closely related to the “‘Helios 
group” of the frieze as it is to these Rhodian examples: this becomes evident if it is compared 
with the head of Theia from the frieze (Sch. no. 16) (pl. xx, figs. 16, 14). 

These examples are sufficient to prove that the style of the “Helios group” is so in- 
timately connected with a long Rhodian tradition that the group must be attributed to a 
sculptor from Rhodes.” 

The foregoing investigation has been an attempt to prepare the ground for a new study of 
the Great Frieze of the Altar of Pergamon. Its aim has been to clarify the problems which 
must be solved in order to understand the frieze in its relationship to Hellenistic art as a 
whole. For this purpose it is necessary to distinguish between the homogeneity of the style, 
which is due to the influence of the leading master, and its diversity, which is the result of 


7 Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. ux1, nos. 14, 15; A 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, 


xx, fig. 14, pl. xx1, figs. 18, 20). The same results are 
achieved if another female head from the “Helios 


Ix, pls. xxxvim, 1, xxxrx, 19. 

7 Clara Rhodos, ix, pp. 17 ff., fig. 4; reproduced in 
this article as pl. xx, fig. 16. For its date, see l.c. It 
cannot be far in date from the Frieze of the Giganto- 
machy. 

73 Further comparisons among the figures here men- 
tioned may be added, and confirm the argument. The 
head of Helios from the frieze has been compared so 
far with male heads from Cos; that of Theia was shown 
to be very similar to the female head from Cos. But it 
is not necessary to limit the comparisons to figures of 
the same sex. One has only to compare the head of 
Theia with the fourth century coin from Rhodes re- 
produced in this article (pl. xx, fig. 14, pl. xx1, fig. 19) 
to be struck with the similarity of the proportions of 
the face and the distribution of the features. Compari- 
son of the head of Theia with the fourth century head of 
Helios in Cos and the Helios in the possession of Hiller 
von Gaertringen shows the same relationship (cf. pl. 


group” of the frieze, that of the so-called Eos (Sch. no. 
18) (here reproduced as pl. xx, fig. 17), is substituted 
for that of Theia. In this case, the most revealing com- 
parison is perhaps that between Eos and the Helios in 
Cos (pl. xx, fig. 17, pl. xxx, fig. 18). 

74 These examples of Rhodian sculpture could easily 
be augmented. To this group belong also: the mag- 
nificent Hellenistic stele from Cos (Clara Rhodos, ix, 
pp. 85 ff., pl. vimt, and fig. 55); the fragmentary female 
head (ibid., pp. 17 ff., fig. 3); the head of a veiled 
woman from a funerary monument (Clara Rhodos, v, 
1, pp. 23 ff., pl. 1); a veiled female head (ibid., p. 28, 
fig. 15); the portrait statue of a woman (Clara Rhodos, 
v, 2, pp. 122 ff., fig. 23, pl. x1). 

7% It is interesting and hardly accidental that the 
leading master of the frieze assigned the figure of 
Helios to a sculptor from Rhodes, where Helios was 
the chief deity to whom numerous statues and reliefs 


were dedicated. 
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the work of the executing sculptors. The precise limits of their sections have to be defined, 
and the styles of their contributions must be studied. 

By using the hitherto neglected epigraphical evidence in conjunction with a new stylistic 
analysis of some sections of the relief, it has been shown that the frieze consisted of about 
forty units executed by different sculptors, who, although influenced by the leading master, 
retained much of their individual styles. The result of Schuchhardt’s study was found to be 
untenable. At the same time, it became clear that Kaehler’s assertion of the homogeneity of 
the frieze, although a valuable contribution to the understanding of the work, failed to ap- 
preciate the differences of style which are due to the individual masters. Finally, the at- 
tempt was made to discover to what extent the stylistic differences which are so marked 
within the frieze must be understood as the result of the participation of masters from 
different regions. It was possible to isolate one group of figures and to attribute it to sculp- 
tors from Rhodes. Further study should lead to the recognition of Attic work within the 
frieze, and, most important of all, the Pergamenian style, in which the majority of the 
executing sculptors were trained, should be recognized as such, and should be related to the 
mass of preserved Pergamenian sculpture. In order to achieve this, however, all of the in- 
dividual groups of which the tremendous frieze is composed have to be defined. This is a 
task which can only be performed by a study of the monument itself, when it has become 
accessible again to students of archaeology. 
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MONTHS IN DORIAN CALENDARS 


KENDRICK PRITCHETT 


INCE the sequence of months in the calendars of many Dorian city-states cannot be 
determined explicitly from the limited evidence, scholars have attempted to establish 
the order of months by resorting to the comparative method. M. P. Nilsson, whose 

calendar studies are probably the most extensive of those of any living scholar, has re- 
peatedly denied the validity of this method. For example, in Timbres Amphoriques de Lindos 
(Copenhagen, 1909), p. 137, he states with regard to the calendar of Rhodes, “Il n’a fait que 
mettre en une plus vive clarté encore, l’absence de concordance entre les différents calen- 
driers doriens; nous avons donc eu raison d’éviter de nous servir d’analogies tirées des 
calendriers étrangers.” I anticipate my conclusion by stating that the evidence supports 
Nilsson’s opinion, and dependence on the analogical method can lead to no assured results. 

An effort has recently been made, employing this method, to determine the order of 
months at Kos and at Sparta; and the Spartan calendar so determined would permit a 
solution of the problem of intercalation in the Athenian calendar of 423-421 B.c. In studying 
the calendar of Kos, M. Giffler has argued: 1) ““The position of Artamitios in the Rhodian 
calendar suggests a similar position for Artamitios in the Coan calendar.” 2) Since Kos and 
Sparta share the months Artamitios and Gerastios, it is suggested that the relation of these 
two months was the same in both places.! Giffler’s conclusions, in turn, have been con- 
sidered by B. D. Meritt as affording independent testimony for intercalation in the Athenian 
calendar of the fifth century: “In a recent note on the calendar of Kos, Milton Giffler has 
drawn attention to the sequence of the Doric months Gerastios and Artamitios, in that 
order, and I believe his suggestion sound that they must be construed in the same sequence 
in the calendar of Sparta.’”? 

That the position of a month in the Rhodian calendar affords no evidence for a similar 
position of an homonymous month in the calendar of Kos can most easily be seen from the 
following table which contains those months with the exception of Artamitios which were 
common to Rhodes and Kos.’ The first month corresponds to the fourth in the Athenian 
calendar and is usually equated with October/November. 
PosITION IN 

RHODIAN 
CALENDAR 


PosITION IN 
Koan 
CALENDAR 


NAME OF 
MontTu 


Theudaisios 


Vill 


Pedageitnios 
Badromios 
Agrianios 
Hyakinthios 
Panamos 
Karneios 
Dalios 


1 AJA, xliii, 1939, p. 446; and Hermes, Ixxv, 1940, p. 
226. 

2 AJP, \xii, 1941, p. 9. Similarly, E. Cavaignac 
(REG, \vii, 1944, p. 50) has arranged his comparative 


IV IX 
Vv 
Vill I 
IX Vil 
xX XI 
XI II 
XII x 


table of the Spartan and Athenian calendars of 423- 
421 B.c. according to Giffler’s conclusions. 

3 The order of months is taken from the tables in E. 
Bickermann, Chronologie (Gercke-Norden, Einleitung 
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Of these eight homonymous months, only one was assigned to the same position in the two 
calendars. 

The many different positions a month might occupy in the calendars of various Greek 
city-states may best be illustrated by the following table which presents the known evi- 
dence concerning Panamos, the most common of all months: 

April/May 
May/June 
June/July 

July /August 
August/September 
September/October 


To return to Artamitios, the month in question for the calendar of Kos, M. P. Nilsson has 
already written as follows: “Il en est de méme d’Artamitios. Il correspond a Sparte a 
Elaphebolion, 4 Epidaure 4 Anthesterion, 4 Tauromenion 4 Gamelion. L’Artemision ionien 
correspond ou a Elaphebolion ou 4 Munychion.’’® Other possibilities for this month are now 
given in the tables of E. F. Bischoff in RE, s.v. Kalendar. We cannot accept the hypothesis 
that “the position of Artamitios in the Rhodian calendar suggests a similar position for 
Artamitios in the Koan calendar.” 

Having assigned to the month Artamitios a position immediately following Gerastios in 
the Koan calendar, Giffler has argued that this latter calendar, in turn, affords evidence for 
the disposition of these same months at Sparta: “Sparta and Cos share a rather unique 
calendar situation. They both have the rare months Gerastios and Artamitios, . . . Gerastios 


Epidauros 

Tauromenion, Samos 

Delos, Amorgos, Macedonia 

Amphissa, Akarnania, Miletos, Rhodes, Erythrai 
Lamia, Boeotia, Aetolia, Kos 

Thessaly, Corinth, Megara 


probably preceded Artamitios.”’ This disposition is confirmed, according to Giffler,* by the 
types of festivals which took place in Gerastios. Specifically, Giffler revives an argument of 


Hermann based on the evidence that a particular festival at which masters served slaves 
took place at Troezen in the month of Gerastios.® It is suggested that a similar festival oc- 
curred at Athens in Anthesterion; therefore, Attic Anthesterion and Spartan (i.e., Dorian) 
Gerastios should be equated. 

The statement that Artamitios was a rare month cannot be upheld. Of the 326 names of 
Greek months known to E. F. Bischoff in 1919,!° Artamitios was the fifth most common.” 
Gerastios occurs at Kalaureia, Kalymnos, Kos, Sparta, and Troezen. The calendars of 
Sparta and Kos shared the names of several months, including Artamitios, Agrianios, Ge- 
rastios, and Hyakinthios. We cannot conclude that the duplication of any particular Dorian 


in die Altertumswissenschaft, iii, 5 [1933]), p. 6. 
Bickermann’s table for Rhodes is that of M. P. 
Nilsson as given by Hiller von Gaertringen in RE, 
Suppl. V, 744, and for Kos that of R. Herzog in Abh. 
Berl. Ak., 1928, 6, p. 49. M. Giffler in his article in 
AJA, xliii, 1939, pp. 445-446, has followed the se- 
quence of months for the Rhodian calendar as deter- 
mined by W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks in Inscriptions 
of Cos (Oxford, 1891). However, there have been sev- 
eral corrections in their calendar. 

4 The table is based on that of A. Boethius, Der 
Argivische Kalendar (Uppsala, 1922), p. 48, note 1. 

5 Timbres Amphoriques de Lindos, p. 135. 

‘M. Giffler, AJA, xliii, 1939, p. 446. Herzog’s 


reasons for assigning Hyakinthios, transferred by 
Giffler to the third month, to the seventh position in 
the Koan calendar are given in Abh. Berl. Ak., 1928, 
6, p. 50. It is to be hoped that additional evidence 
concerning the Koan calendar may be obtained from 
the unpublished inscriptions from that island (see L. 
Robert, REG, liii, 1940, p. 198). 

7 Loc. cit. 

8 Hermes, \xxv, 1940, p. 226. 

® Athenaeus, xiv, 639c. 

10 Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassiche Altertum, 1919, 
494 ff. 

1 Cf. E. F. Bischoff in RE, s.0. Kalendar, 1597- 
1602. 
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months at two places produced a “unique calendar situation,” for examples may easily be 
offered from what limited evidence remains that many Dorian calendars shared certain 
more or less uncommon months, and these months occur in various relationships.’ Indeed, 
Agrianios and Hyakinthios are found in fewer calendars than Artamitios; both are known to 
occur in direct succession at Sparta;1* yet at Kos they are separated by several months. 

As for the correlation of the slave-festivals at Athens, Troezen and Sparta, M. P. Nilsson 
has already suggested that the Troezen festival cited by Giffler as celebrated in a month 
corresponding to Attic Anthesterion was a Saturnalia, to which the Athenian counterpart 
was the Kronia.“ This latter was celebrated in Hekatombaion. Nilsson shows that this 
festival too was observed in various places during different periods. 

One final observation may be offered against the argument that homonymous festivals 
occur at corresponding times in Dorian calendars. One need only consider that the names 
of Greek months are derived from festivals,’ and note the varied time of these name-giving 
celebrations. Indeed, Nilsson has shown that the rites of homonymous festivals differed in 
many aspects in various places (e.g., for the Thargelia, see Griechische Feste, pp. 105 ff.). 
At Sparta, the Karneia was apparently related to the vintage," but the position of this 
month in other calendars renders this relationship doubtful. Furthermore, festivals which 
gave their names to separate months in some calendars were celebrated within the same 
month in others. Thus, the Apaturia at Athens was celebrated in Pyanopsion, whereas 
other calendars exhibit both an Apaturion and a Pyanopsion. “Prinzipiell ist festzuhalten, 
dass daraus die Monatsnamen in den verschieden Stiidten unabhingig voneinander ent- 
standen sind.””!” 


PrINcETON UNIVERSITY KENDRICK PRITCHETT 
12 See the tables of E. F. Bischoff in RE. 18M. P. Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckoning (Lund, 
13 E. F. Bischoff in RE, s.v. Kalendar, 1578. 1920), pp. 363-364. 


4 Griechische Feste, pp. 36-37. Cf. Nilsson, RE, s.v. 16S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 73 
Saturnalia, 205; and Wissowa in Roscher, Lericon der ff. 
griechischen und rimischen Mythologie, s.v. Saturnus, 17M. P. Nilsson, Die Entstehung und religidse 
438. The Troezen festival, although celebrated in the Bedeutung des griechischen Kalendars (Lund, 1918), p. 
month Gerastios, was not necessarily a Gerastia; see 53; cf. Bull. Acad. Danemark, 1909, 123. 
L. Lerat, RA, xxv, 1946, 201. 


A FOURTH-CENTURY BRONZE 
HYDRIA IN NEW YORK 


GISELA M. A. RICHTER 
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REEK bronze vases have recently been studied by a number of archaeologists with 
G interesting results. Several groups have been identified, ranging in date from the 
sixth to the fourth century B.c.,!and showing on theone hand the persistence of certain 
types, on the other the progressive changes and variations within the given schemes. Well 
preserved examples are of course comparatively rare, for, like bronze statues, metal vases 
were melted down in antiquity or have disappeared through corrosion in the course of time. 
We therefore are dealing with a small remnant of an originally large output—a fact it is well 
to remember in making our deductions. 

The Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired a hydria? which belongs to one of the 
recognized groups. It is said to have been found a number of years ago in a tomb at Eretria. 
It is in good condition, with all three handles and foot preserved and with only small pieces 
missing (and restored) in the body (pls. xx1—xx1m1). The relief under the vertical handle is a 
sculptural work of considerable beauty and interest. Let us, therefore, first study the hydria 
in detail and then see what light it sheds on moot points. 

The graceful shape—with high neck, flaring mouth, elongated body, strongly curving 
handles, and foot forming an ogee curve—is that prevalent in the fourth century —for in- 
stance in the Kerch pottery.* The decorations consist of egg-and-dart surmounted by bead- 
ing on the lip; rounded leaves alternating with three-leaved palmettes on the attachments 
of the two side handles; three-leaved palmettes alternating with pointed leaves (a Lesbian 
cyma) surmounted by beading on the foot; and reliefs under the vertical handle consisting 
of acanthus and other leaves and of two figures standing on a raised bar which serves as 
a ground line. The handles are deeply channeled on their outer sides and each channel is 
rounded at both ends. 

A detailed technical analysis brings out several important points.‘ As is usually the case, 
the body is hammered out of a sheet of bronze, whereas the handles, foot, and lip are cast, 
chased, and attached by solder. The overhanging lip was cast in a straight line, each egg in- 
laid alternately with silver and niello, and then attached along the circular lip; the horizon- 
tal and vertical joins are visible on the inside; the vertical join comes where there.are two 


1See especially Neugebauer, RM, xxxviii-xxxix, 
1923-1924, pp. 341 ff. and AA, 1938, cols. 329 ff.; 
Richter in Antike Plastik (1928), pp. 183 ff. and AJA, 
xli, 1937, pp. 532 ff., xliii, 1939, pp. 189 ff.; Lamb, 
Greek and Roman Bronzes (1929), pp. 133 ff., 162 ff., 
182 ff., 210 ff.; Payne, Necrocorinthia (1931), pp. 210 
ff.; Ziichner, AA, 1935, cols. 365 ff.; Politis, ’E@, 1936, 
cols. 147 ff.; Picard, MonPiot, xxxvii, 1940, pp. 73 ff.; 
D. M. Robinson, AJA, xlvi, 1942, pp. 172 ff.; M. J. 
Milne, AJA, xlviii, 1944, pp. 26 ff. 

2 44.11.9. Height 1934 in. (50.2 cm.). Width with 
handles 1514 in. (89.4 cm.); without handles 12% in. 


(82 cm.); height of relief with plinth 534 in. (14.6 cm.). 
A crusty green patina covers most of the surface, but 
in some areas the original golden color of the bronze is 
visible. The breaks and restorations are along the 
curve where shoulder meets body and where the bronze 
evidently caved in through pressure from above. 

3 Cf. also the hydria of the Knidian Aphrodite in 
the Vatican. 

4 My technical analysis is based on information 
given me by Mr. L. Heinrich, of the Department of 
Arms and Armor in the Metropolitan Museum, who 
kindly examined the vase with me. 
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successive silver inlays. Each horizontal handle is cast in three pieces— the disks separately 
from the handle proper; the four disks are not cast from the same mold, but each is a sepa- 
rate creation.’ The vertical handle is cast in one piece with its upper and lower attach- 
ments, but the figured relief is cast separately. The foot is cast in one piece; the midribs 
of the leaves are inlaid alternately with silver and niello; the little bosses at the junctures 
of the leaves are inlaid with niello. The center punch on the underside of the vase does not 
coincide with the real center, evidently because the metal stretched unevenly in the ham- 
mering. 

The relief under the handle (pl. xx, fig. 3) is particularly interesting. A winged youth, 
apparently Eros, is arranging his hair, while he holds up a mirror and leans against a small 
statue of a kore; his mantle is loosely draped around his legs, with some folds bunched under 
his left elbow. His attitude—leaning on a support, the body forming a pronounced double 
curve and one leg passing across the other—is characteristic of figures assignable to about 
340-320 B.c.° The pose was evidently derived from such ripe Praxitelean creations as the 
Sauroktonos, the Eros, the Hermes, and the Capitoline Satyr,’ and became popular with 
Praxiteles’ immediate successors. It is a common one on the late Kerch vases of about 350- 
320 B.c.* We therefore obtain an approximate date for our hydria and for others that resem- 
ble it sufficiently to be about contemporary. As we so often have to judge Praxitelean sculp- 
ture by Roman copies and adaptations, it is refreshing to have here an original Greek prod- 
uct of that time and school. 

The little figure of the kore is also full of interest. It represents a draped female figure in 
the characteristic attitude of an archaic Maiden, grasping an offering in one hand and hold- 
ing up a fold of her garment in the other. She wears a belted peplos, shoes, necklace, and a 
bracelet at each wrist. Since she stands on a round, moulded base, she is evidently intended 
for a statue, and since she is associated with Eros she is presumably a votary of Aphrodite or 
perhaps an image of the goddess herself. The style is archaistic, as is often the case in fig- 
ures acting as supports for fourth-century statues.® The drapery (with vertical folds bunched 
between the legs and flanked by curving pleats), the hair (with tresses descending on the 
shoulder), and the features are rendered in imitation of late archaic works. The drapery, 
however, consists not of the usual chiton and short mantle passing diagonally over the chest, 
but of the peplos with overfold'® that was characteristic of a later epoch; the high girding 
points to a period not earlier than the second half of the fourth century. Greek archaistic 


5 As Pernice (JOAI, vii, 1904, pp. 154 ff.) has shown, 
the casting of several replicas from the same mold is 
unknown in Greece until the end of the fourth century 
B.c.; and even after that time each piece is often 
modelled separately. 

6 We may compare Binneboessel, Studien zu den 
attischen Urkundenreliefs des 5. und 4. Jahrh., pp. 13 
ff., especially nos. 63-68; Speier, RM, xlviii, 1932, pp. 
78 ff., pls. 26, 28-31; Siisserott, Griechische Plastik 
des 4. Jahrhunderts vor Christus, Untersuchungen zur 
Zeitbestimmung, pp. 118 ff., pl. 22. 

7 Rizzo, Prassitele, pls. 59-67, 99, 48-54. 

® Cf. e.g., Schefold, Kertscher Vasen, pls. 13a, 14a. 

® Cf. e.g., Bulle, “Archaisierende griechische Rund- 
plastik,” ABA, xxx, 2 Abh. 1918, p. 13, pl. 5, no. 40; 
Rizzo, op. cit., pls, 14, 15, 115; von Schneider, Jahr- 
buch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des aller- 


héchsten Kaiserhauses, v, 1887, pp. 1 ff., pls. 1, 01; 
Anti, Il Regio Museo Archeologico nel Palazzo Reale di 
Venezia, p. 88 f., no. 12. Miss Marjorie J. Milne re- 
minds me that “an antiquarian interest is shown also 
in the literature of the time; for instance by Kleidemos, 
who wrote the first Atthis about the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. Cf. also the interest in the old 
Attic alphabet shown by Pseudo-Demosthenes lix, 76, 
and Theopompos, in Harpokration 
ypaumacw (frag. 168M).” 

10 That the garment must be a peplos is shown by 
its clear rendering in the Hekataion in Berlin (Conze, 
Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen, no. 173; Bulle, 
op. cit., pl. 5, no. 38). Cf. also the Minerva of Poitiers 
(MonPiot, ix, 1902, pl. 4; Bulle, op. cit., pl. 5, no. 35). 
In interpreting the drapery of the New York figure I 
have had the kind help of Professor Margarete Bieber. 
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works are often difficult to date and so it is important to have here an example which can be 
placed fairly accurately and which can serve as a clue for the assignment of others. 

As we have said, the New York hydria is not an isolated product, but belongs to a well 
defined group of bronze vessels similar in shape, size, and decorations. The scheme is, in fact, 
remarkably constant, the same motives recurring on lip, foot, and side handles, and the 
only varying features being the floral motives and figures at the vertical handle. Even in 
these there is considerable uniformity— combined with that refreshing variety which makes 
of each Greek product an individual work of art. (For two variants see nos. 4 and 14 below.) 

To date we know of about twenty examples of this type of hydria, counting only those 
of which at least the figured relief under the vertical handle has been preserved. The number 
has steadily grown. When Miss Félzer wrote her book, Die Hydria, in 1906 she could cite 
only about four examples. In the next two decades several more were found or made known. 
When Miss Lamb in 1929 in her Greek and Roman Bronzes for the first time gave a compre- 
hensive account of the whole subject she could list eight specimens. Neugebauer added two 
in his review of Miss Lamb’s book in Gnomon, 1930; Devambez added another in his Grands 
Bronzes du Musée de Stamboul, 1937; and finally Picard published three hitherto unknown 
specimens in the Musée Condé at Chantilly, and reviewed the whole subject with its many 
implications in a stimulating article of 30 pages in Monuments Piot, 1940. 

Since the hydria in New York sheds fresh light on this important subject, I want to renew 
the discussion. I shall first give a list of the known examples, arranging them according to 
the subjects of the figured reliefs and citing in each case the provenance, the present loca- 
tion, and the chief publications." My ample illustrations make detailed descriptions un- 
necessary. Unless otherwise stated the example has not only the relief but at least most of 
the vase preserved. 


I. Eros 


1) Eros playing ball (pl. xx1v, fig. 4). From Lokris, Greece; in the Staatliche Museen Berlin, no. 
8068. Félzer, Die Hydria, p. 91, no. 192; Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerdt in antiken 
Gipsabgiissen, p. 58, fig. 7; Neugebauer, Griechische Bronzen, p. 12, fig. 20, and Fiihrer durch 
das Antiquarium, 1: Bronzen, p. 67, no. 8068; Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, p. 184, no. 1; 
Blinkenberg, Knidia, p. 105, fig. 44; Picard, MonPiot, xxxvii, 1940, p. 90, no. A, 5. 

2) Eros looking into a mirror (pls. xxm-—xx1). Said to be from Eretria; in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, 44.11.9. BMMA, 1946, pp. 184 ff. 

3) Eros with phiale and oinochoe. Only the relief is preserved (pl. xxv, fig. 10). From Bonikovo, 
Akarnania; in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 07.286.89. Richter, Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman Bronzes, no. 106; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. B, 1. 

4) Eros. Only foot, handles, and relief preserved (pl. xxv, fig. 12). This example is a variant, for 
the decorative motives show slight differences (note, for instance, the Lesbian cymna on the 
side handles and the introduction of beading to take the place of the rounded channel ends. 
From Myrina; in the Louvre. Pottier and Reinach, La Nécropole de Myrina, pp. 942 ff., 
p. 580, nos. 489-492, pls. 49, 50, 1; Neugebauer, Gnomon, vi, 1930, p. 268; Picard, op. cit., 
p. 90, no. B, 7. 


11 My list is much the same as the excellent one given 
by Picard, MonPiot, xxxvii, 1940, p. 90, with only a 
few variations and additions. I do not include, for 
instance, the relief from Myrina, 488, for, as Mr. Pi- 
card himself surmised, it does not belong to our series, 
and I list only the relief of the hydria from Kyzikos, as 
the hydria itself is of a different type and the two can- 


not belong together. As Mr. Picard gives the dimen- 
sions of the vases, I need not repeat them. I want to 
thank particularly Mr. B. Ashmole of the British 
Museum for the photograph, pl. xxv, fig. 8, and for in- 
formation regarding it, and Mr. J. D. Beazley and Mr. 
D. von Bothmer for calling my attention to my nos. 
14 and 18, respectively. 
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II. Eros anp “Psycue.”’” 

5) From Apollonia, near Broussa; in the Museum of Istanbul, 5810 (pl. xxv, fig. 6). Aziz Ogan, 
Arkeoloji dergisi, iii, 1936, pp. 83 ff.; Devambez, Grands Bronzes du Musée de Stamboul, pp. 
57 ff., pls. xv—xvu; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. A, 8. 

6) Unknown provenance; in the Musée Condé, Chantilly (pl. xxrv, fig. 5). Picard, op. cit., pp. 
74 ff., pl. v1 and p. 90, no. A, 1. 

7) Foot and side handles missing (pl. xxrv, fig. 7); the two chains were presumably attached to 
a lid. The foot shown in the illustration is alien. From the island of Telos, near Rhodes; in 
the British Museum. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes, no. 313; Félzer, op. cit., p. 92, no. 
194; Lamb, op. cit., p. 184, no. 3; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. A, 7. 

8) Only a fragment of the relief is preserved: upper part of “Psyche” and parts of arms of 
Eros (pl. xxv, fig. 11). Said to be from Kyme, Aeolis; in the British Museum. Walters, op. 
cit., no. 309, pl. x1; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. B, 4. 

9) Only foot and parts of handles with relief are preserved (pl. xxv, fig. 8). From Samsfin (Ami- 
sos), on the Black Sea; in the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, no. 30071. Wiegand in Anatolian 
Studies presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, pp. 405 ff., pls. xu—xm, and Jahrbuch 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1923, pp. 23 ff.; Speier, RM, xlvii, 1932, pl. 26, no. 3; Neugebauer, 
Fiihrer, i, p.'76, no. 30071, and Gnomon, vi, 1930, p. 268; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. B, 2, fig. 1. 

10) Only the relief is preserved (pl. xxv, fig. 9). From Epeiros; in the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, 
no. 7806. Wolters, AZ, xlii, 1884, cols. 1 ff., pl. 1; Neugebauer, Fiihrer, i, p. '76, no. '7806; 
Picard, op. cit., p. 80, fig. 4, p. 90, no. B, 3. 

. Dionysos anD ARIADNE 

11) Unknown provenance; in the Musée Condé, Chantilly (pl. xxv1, fig. 13). Picard, op. cit., 
pp. 86 ff. and p. 90, no. A, 3, pl. vim. 

12) From the island of Chalke, near Rhodes; in the British Museum (pl. xxv1, fig. 14). Walters, 
Catalogue of Bronzes, no. 312, and Select Bronzes, pl. xxxv; Folzer, op. cit., p. 91, no. 193, 
pl. rx; Lamb, op. cit., p. 184, no. 2; Blinkenberg, Knidia, p. 104, fig. 43; Picard, op. cit., 
p- 90, no. A, 6, fig. 7. 

13) Only foot, handles, and relief are preserved (pl. xxvu, fig. 19). From Chalke; in the Bri- 
tish Museum. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes, no. $11, pl. x1; Lamb, op. cit., p. 185, no. 6; 
Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. B, 6. 

14) Unknown provenance; in the collection of Mr. Segredakis, New York (pl. xxv1, figs. 15, 16; 
pl. xxvu, fig. 20); not before published. Ht. about 2014 in. (52 cm.). Chief restorations: foot 
and parts of body of vase; head, neck, and part of left foot of Dionysos; right shoulder and 
part of chest of Ariadne. Dionysos wears an animal’s skin over a tunic, a mantle, and high 
shoes; he holds a kantharos in his right hand. Ariadne wears a chiton. Acanthus leaves are 
engraved on the upper attachment of the vertical handle and worked in relief on the lower 
attachment, above the two figures. The usual egg-and-dart on the lip, and the leaves alter- 
nating with three-leaved palmettes on the attachments of the side handles are omitted. 
Instead, the beginning of a name, TEIZI, perhaps of the owner, is neatly inscribed on the 
lip in punctured dots. On the lip are also several graffiti (I can make out XAPTA, KAPPAAE, 
CQICTP, and a ligature, among other scratches) and an anchor rivet (with washer), pre- 
sumably for the attachment of the chain to which the missing lid was attached. 

IV. Dionysos AND A SATYR 

15) From Eretria; in the National Museum, Athens, no. 7918 (pl. xxvu, fig. 17). Stais, Marbres 
et Bronzes’, p. 301; Speier, op. cit., pl. 26, no. 1; Lamb, op. cit., p. 185, no. 4, pl. txx1, B; 
Picard, op. cit., p. 82, fig. 5, p. 90, no. A, 4. 

16) Unknown provenance; in the Musée Condé, Chantilly (pl. xxvu, fig. 18). Picard, op. cit., 
pp. 81 ff. and p. 90, A, 2, pl. vi. 


12 See footnote 22. 
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V. Boreas AND OREITHYIA 

17) From Mesembria, Thrace; in the National Museum, Sofia (pl. xxvm, fig. 21). The lid is pre- 
served. Kazarow, AM, xxxvi, 1911, pp. 308 ff., figs. 4, 5; Filow, Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei 
Duvanlij, p. 218 f., fig. 224; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. A, 9. 

18) Unknown provenance; formerly in the collection of W. R. Hearst; present location not 
known; ht. 19 in. (48.2 cm.). Sotheby Sale Catalogue, July 11th-12th, 1939, no. 271. (PI. 
xxvin, fig. 22). 

19) Only handles and relief preserved (pl. xxvu, fig. 23). From the island of Kalymnos, near 
Kos; in the British Museum. Newton, Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, i, pl. 15; Wal- 
ters, Catalogue of Bronzes, no. 310; Lamb, op. cit., p. 185, no. 5; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. 
B, 5. 

20) Relief (mounted on a hydria of a different type, to which it presumably did not belong); 
the heads of the figures are restored (pl. xxv, fig. 24). Said to be from Kyzikos; in the 
Museum fiir antike Kleinkunst, Munich. Sieveking, Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb, pls. 
36, 37; Lamb, op. cit., p. 185; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. A, 10. 

21) From Rhodes. Present location not known. Mentioned by Walters, Catalogue of the Bronzes 
in the British Museum, p. xliv, note. (Identical with the preceding?) 


Let us sum up the evidence presented by this material and from it make deductions re- 
garding the points at issue—where the vessels were made, for what they were used, and 
what the reliefs represent. 

The known provenances are Northern Greece (Lokris, Akarnania, Epeiros, and Thrace), 
Euboea (Eretria) ; Asia Minor (Myrina, Apollonia, Kyme, Amisos and Kyzikos), and Rhodes 
and neighboring islands (Telos, Chalke, Kalymnos). From the places of discovery known in 
1929 Miss Lamb provisionally called the group Rhodian. Since then Blinkenberg," Neuge- 
bauer, and others have thought the vaguer term “East Greek” safer. Kazarow™ on the 
whole favored Euboea, though he also envisaged other centres including the inevitable 
Corinth. Picard wisely kept the question open, pointing out that new discoveries could 
alter the picture. He suggested, moreover, that there might have been more than one place 
of manufacture and that the uniform scheme was due not to the derivation from one centre 
but to the use of the vessels as urns to contain the ashes of the dead: “C’est le type donné 
ices urnes par la piété traditionelle qui fait l’unité des formes et des décors choisis.” 

Does the newcomer from Eretria weaken still further the claim of a Rhodian or East 
Greek manufacture? Conceivably. Much more persuasive arguments, however, are the 
known facts that bronze vessels were extensively exported and that only few have survived. 
Deductions, therefore, made from finding places are not convincing. A provenance admit- 
tedly is not necessarily the place of manufacture. Not even the inscriptions which occa- 
sionally occur on bronze vessels are conclusive evidence; for they were engraved after'manu- 
facture and are generally not signatures but names of owners or refer to the games at which 
the vase was won as a prize.'* Only when a happy chance supplies us with an actual signa- 
ture by the maker and information regarding his origin or with remains of the actual work- 
shop can we confidently assign a group to a specific city. 

In view, however, of the extraordinary similarity of the members of our group to one an- 
other (there are only two variants, nos. 4 and 14), they are best explained, it seems to me, as 


3 Knidia, p. 106. xlvi, 1942, p. 189; M. J. Milne, AJA., xlviii, 1944, p. 40. 

14 4M, xxxvi, 1911, p. 315 f. 16 Cf. Richter in Antike Plastik, pp. 185 ff.; D. M. 

4 On this subject cf. my remarks in AJA., xli, 1987, Robinson, op. cit., pp. 180 ff., and the references there 
p. 538, and xliii, 1939, p. 194; D. M. Robinson, AJA., cited. 
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II. Eros “Psycue.”’” 


Il. 


5) From Apollonia, near Broussa; in the Museum of Istanbul, 5310 (pl. xx1v, fig. 6). Aziz Ogan, 
Arkeoloji dergist, iii, 1936, pp. 83 ff.; Devambez, Grands Bronzes du Musée de Stamboul, pp. 
57 ff., pls. xv—xviur; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. A, 8. 

6) Unknown provenance; in the Musée Condé, Chantilly (pl. xx1v, fig. ). Picard, op. cit., pp. 
74 ff., pl. v1 and p. 90, no. A, 1. 

7) Foot and side handles missing (pl. xxrv, fig. 7); the two chains were presumably attached to 
a lid. The foot shown in the illustration is alien. From the island of Telos, near Rhodes; in 
the British Museum. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes, no. 313; Félzer, op. cit., p. 92, no. 
194; Lamb, op. cit., p. 184, no. 3; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. A, 7. 

8) Only a fragment of the relief is preserved: upper part of “Psyche” and parts of arms of 
Eros (pl. xxv, fig. 11). Said to be from Kyme, Aeolis; in the British Museum. Walters, op. 
cit., no. 309, pl. x1; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. B, 4. 

9) Only foot and parts of handles with relief are preserved (pl. xxv, fig. 8). From Samsfin (Ami- 
sos), on the Black Sea; in the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, no. 30071. Wiegand in Anatolian 
Studies presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, pp. 405 ff., pls. xu1—xm1, and Jahrbuch 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1923, pp. 23 ff.; Speier, RM, xlvii, 1932, pl. 26, no. 3; Neugebauer, 
Fiihrer, i, p.'76, no. 30071, and Gnomon, vi, 1930, p. 268; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. B, 2, fig. 1. 

10) Only the relief is preserved (pl. xxv, fig. 9). From Epeiros; in the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, 
no. 7806. Wolters, AZ, xlii, 1884, cols. 1 ff., pl. 1; Neugebauer, Fiihrer, i, p. 76, no. '7806; 
Picard, op. cit., p. 80, fig. 4, p. 90, no. B, 3. 

Dionysos AND ARIADNE 

11) Unknown provenance; in the Musée Condé, Chantilly (pl. xxv1, fig. 13). Picard, op. cit., 
pp. 86 ff. and p. 90, no. A, 3, pl. vim. 

12) From the island of Chalke, near Rhodes; in the British Museum (pl. xxv1, fig. 14). Walters, 

Catalogue of Bronzes, no. 312, and Select Bronzes, pl. xxxv; Folzer, op. cit., p. 91, no. 193, 

pl. 1x; Lamb, op. cit., p. 184, no. 2; Blinkenberg, Knidia, p. 104, fig. 43; Picard, op. cit., 

p- 90, no. A, 6, fig. 7. 

Only foot, handles, and relief are preserved (pl. xxvu, fig. 19). From Chalke; in the Bri- 

tish Museum. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes, no. $11, pl. x1; Lamb, op. cit., p. 185, no. 6; 

Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. B, 6. 

14) Unknown provenance; in the collection of Mr. Segredakis, New York (pl. xxv1, figs. 15, 16; 
pl. xxvu, fig. 20); not before published. Ht. about 2014 in. (52 cm.). Chief restorations: foot 
and parts of body of vase; head, neck, and part of left foot of Dionysos; right shoulder and 
part of chest of Ariadne. Dionysos wears an animal’s skin over a tunic, a mantle, and high 
shoes; he holds a kantharos in his right hand. Ariadne wears a chiton. Acanthus leaves are 
engraved on the upper attachment of the vertical handle and worked in relief on the lower 
attachment, above the two figures. The usual egg-and-dart on the lip, and the leaves alter- 
nating with three-leaved palmettes on the attachments of the side handles are omitted. 
Instead, the beginning of a name, TEIZI, perhaps of the owner, is neatly inscribed on the 
lip in punctured dots. On the lip are also several graffiti (I can make out XAPTA, KAPPAAE, 
CQICTP, and a ligature, among other scratches) and an anchor rivet (with washer), pre- 
sumably for the attachment of the chain to which the missing lid was attached. 


13 


IV. Dionysos AND A SATYR 


12 See footnote 22. 


15) From Eretria; in the National Museum, Athens, no. 7913 (pl. xxvu, fig. 17). Stais, Marbres 
et Bronzes*, p. 301; Speier, op. cit., pl. 26, no. 1; Lamb, op. cit., p. 185, no. 4, pl. yxx1, B; 
Picard, op. cit., p. 82, fig. 5, p. 90, no. A, 4. 

16) Unknown provenance; in the Musée Condé, Chantilly (pl. xxvu, fig. 18). Picard, op. cit., 

pp. 81 ff. and p. 90, A, 2, pl. vir. 
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V. Boreas AND OREITHYIA 

17) From Mesembria, Thrace; in the National Museum, Sofia (pl. xxvuu, fig. 21). The lid is pre- 
served. Kazarow, AM, xxxvi, 1911, pp. 308 ff., figs. 4, 5; Filow, Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei 
Duvanlij, p. 218 f., fig. 224; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. A, 9. 

18) Unknown provenance; formerly in the collection of W. R. Hearst; present location not 
known; ht. 19 in. (48.2 cm.). Sotheby Sale Catalogue, July 11th-12th, 1939, no. 271. (PI. 
xxvinl, fig. 22). 

19) Only handles and relief preserved (pl. xxviu, fig. 23). From the island of Kalymnos, near 
Kos; in the British Museum. Newton, Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, i, pl. 15; Wal- 
ters, Catalogue of Bronzes, no. 310; Lamb, op. cit., p. 185, no. 5; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. 
B, 5. 

20) Relief (mounted on a hydria of a different type, to which it presumably did not belong); 
the heads of the figures are restored (pl. xxvuu, fig. 24). Said to be from Kyzikos; in the 
Museum fiir antike Kleinkunst, Munich. Sieveking, Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb, pls. 
36, 37; Lamb, op. cit., p. 185; Picard, op. cit., p. 90, no. A, 10. 

21) From Rhodes. Present location not known. Mentioned by Walters, Catalogue of the Bronzes 
in the British Museum, p. xliv, note. (Identical with the preceding?) 


Let us sum up the evidence presented by this material and from it make deductions re- 
garding the points at issue—where the vessels were made, for what they were used, and 
what the reliefs represent. 

The known provenances are Northern Greece (Lokris, Akarnania, Epeiros, and Thrace), 
Euboea (Eretria) ; Asia Minor (Myrina, Apollonia, Kyme, Amisos and Kyzikos), and Rhodes 
and neighboring islands (Telos, Chalke, Kalymnos). From the places of discovery known in 
1929 Miss Lamb provisionally called the group Rhodian. Since then Blinkenberg," Neuge- 
bauer, and others have thought the vaguer term “‘East Greek” safer. Kazarow™ on the 
whole favored Euboea, though he also envisaged other centres including the inevitable 
Corinth. Picard wisely kept the question open, pointing out that new discoveries could 
alter the picture. He suggested, moreover, that there might have been more than one place 
of manufacture and that the uniform scheme was due not to the derivation from one centre 
but to the use of the vessels as urns to contain the ashes of the dead: “C’est le type donné 
& ces urnes par la piété traditionelle qui fait |’unité des formes et des décors choisis.”’ 

Does the newcomer from Eretria weaken still further the claim of a Rhodian or East 
Greek manufacture? Conceivably. Much more persuasive arguments, however, are the 
known facts that bronze vessels were extensively exported and that only few have survived. 
Deductions, therefore, made from finding places are not convincing. A provenance admit- 
tedly is not necessarily the place of manufacture.* Not even the inscriptions which occa- 
sionally occur on bronze vessels are conclusive evidence; for they were engraved after manu- 
facture and are generally not signatures but names of owners or refer to the games at which 
the vase was won as a prize.’®° Only when a happy chance supplies us with an actual signa- 
ture by the maker and information regarding his origin or with remains of the actual work- 
shop can we confidently assign a group to a specific city. 

In view, however, of the extraordinary similarity of the members of our group to one an- 
other (there are only two variants, nos. 4 and 14), they are best explained, it seems to me, as 


3 Knidia, p. 106. xlvi, 1942, p. 189; M. J. Milne, AJA., xlviii, 1944, p. 40. 

14 4M, xxxvi, 1911, p. 315 f. 16 Cf. Richter in Antike Plastik, pp. 185 ff.; D. M. 

4% On this subject cf. my remarks in AJA., xli, 1937, Robinson, op. cit., pp. 180 ff., and the references there 
p. 538, and xliii, 1939, p. 194; D. M. Robinson, AJA.; cited. 
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the products of one workshop—whether in the East, the North, Euboea, Attica, or else- 
where. To judge by the fairly constant style of the reliefs, the period of time during which 
the vessels were made cannot have been over long; they must have been created under the 
direct stimulus of Praxitelean works, approximately at the time of the New York example, 
at any rate during the second half of the fourth century. 

If we were forced to make a definite proposal for this one centre, Attica has perhaps as 
good a claim as any. The subject of Boreas carrying off the Athenian princess Oreithyia is 
consistent with an Attic origin, and the mention in Attic inventories from about 330 B.c. on 
of metal vases made by metal workers resident in Attica!’ reinforces the claim. Athens was 
long the site of a flourishing metal industry as the temple of Hephaistos, the near-by bronze 
foundry!*—in use until the early third century—and many a lovely mould from the Agora!® 
abundantly testify, and as we may also perhaps deduce from the festival called Chalkeia.”° 
But, as we have said, there are many other possible centres, for the art of metal working was 
widespread in Greece, and Boreas and Oreithyia appear on South Italian terracotta vases 
as well as on Attic ones. 

The subject of the relief on the New York hydria and the reported circumstances of its 
discovery — we are told that it was found in a tomb together with some very fine jewelry — 
help to clarify another moot point. Picard claims that all the bronze hydriai of this type 
were made to serve as containers of the bones and ashes of the dead, and that, therefore, 
they should not be called hydriai but “cadoz.”’ He cites as evidence that the bronze of the 
vessels is thin and often not suitable for frequent use or for holding water, that the two 
examples from Mesembria and Myrina actually had ashes in them when found, and that the 
subjects of the reliefs can all be associated with Greek beliefs in after life. The New York 
hydria hardly fits into this theory. The subject —an Eros looking into a mirror and arranging 
his hair—is far from esoteric, and the report that the vase was found in a tomb with neck- 
laces and earrings suggests that it was merely put with other prized possessions in the grave 
of a woman. Moreover, cannot the reliefs on the other bronze hydriai be interpreted simply 
as scenes relating to love rather than to an after life? Eros; Eros and “Psyche,” Dionysos 
and Ariadne; Boreas and Oreithyia are surely symbolical of love and marriage rather than 
of death.” And the two reliefs of Dionysos supported by a Satyr are not alien, for Dionysos 


17 Makers of gold and silver hydriai, resident in At- 
tica, are listed by name in fourth-century Attic in- 
ventories, cf. IG. ii, 1469, 1470, 1474, 1492, 1496; 
Félzer, Die Hydria, pp. 22 f. For some of the vases 
we are even given the year of their manufacture; for 
instance in 320-319, 318-317, and 311-310 vases were 
made by Nikostrates of Kolonos. 

18 Shear, Hesperia, vi, 1937, pp. 342 ff.; cf. also H. A. 
Thompson, ibid., p. 82 f. 

19 PD. B. Thompson, Hesperia, viii, 1939, pp. 285 ff. 

20 Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, p. 88, who quotes 
Sophokles, frag. 760, Nauck (844 Pearson). 

21 Some of this jewelry has been acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

22 Petersen, RM, xvi, 1901, pp. 57 ff.; Pagenstecher, 
Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, ii, 1911, pp. 3 ff.; Wilamowitz, Glaube der 
Hellenen, pp. 361-366, and others have shown that the 
name Psyche cannot be applied to the female figure 


with wings that appears in close association with Eros _ 
from the fourth century on, and that this figure, more- 
over, has nothing to do with the Platonic doctrine of 
the Soul. This view is corroborated by Professor A. D. 
Nock who writes me as follows: “Psyche, as we use 
the name, is a matter of modern learned convention 
and perhaps an unhappy convention since there should 
be no idea that anything like what we know from Plato 
or Apuleius is implied in these representations, in view 
of what Wilamowitz has remarked. For Dionysos and 
Ariadne, as seen with no mystical significance but 
merely a mild erotic sentimentalism, compare Xeno- 
phon Symp. IX; note especially Ariadne’s coy atti- 
tude, IX 4, as closely paralleled by many types of 
‘Psyche’.”” Mr. Nock also refers me to Sophokles 
Antigone 783 as illustrating the association of Eros 
and feminity. This association is particularly appropri- 
ate for the fourth century with its increased interest 
in women. Moreover, in view of the female Pans and 
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and his companions are constantly introduced into scenes with Eros and women on the 
Kerch vases of the period. That sometimes such a vessel would be used as a container of a 
dead person’s ashes is in line with Greek practice. Bronze and terracotta vases—not only 
hydriai—occasionally served such a purpose.” The primary purpose of a hydria, however, 
was what its shape suggests — to contain water; hence the vertical handle by which to grasp 
it while pouring, the two horizontal handles to hold it while lifting, and the specific form 
with its narrow neck and substantial foot. No one would make an urn of that shape, though 
one might use such a vessel for an urn, if occasion demanded, just as one sometimes used 
hydriai as ballot boxes.” 

The argument regarding the thinness of the material cannot, I think, be used as evidence 
for Picard’s theory. As we have said, the bodies of bronze vases were as a rule hammered 
out of sheets of bronze, whereas the handles were cast. As a result the bodies were more 
vulnerable than the handles, and have often perished when the handles have survived. But 
in their prime the vessels could certainly contain water and their comparative lightness was 
an advantage in lifting. Temple inventories are instructive in this connection. Bronze 
hydriai evidently served for pouring water during sacrifices and for display in processions 
and so are often listed in the inventories—as well as the more precious silver and gold vessels. 
Through the years they were naturally damaged and we hear of broken hydriai, hydriai 
without bottoms, separate handles, etc.** But these are defects sustained after wear and 
tear. 

The evidence, therefore, seems to point to the likelihood that the fourth-century bronze 
hydriai under discussion were made for actual use. Some evidently served also as cinerary 
urns, others must have been placed inside the tombs as “‘dear and familiar” possessions. 
Their primary use, however, was doubtless that of water jars for which their shape fits them. 
Being of bronze they were more precious than the terracotta ones and they were probably 
not taken to and fro every day to fetch the water from the fountains. Since most of the sub- 
jects of their reliefs relate to love, they were perhaps given as wedding presents to young 
brides?’ and then served the women during their lives on special occasions. (How valuable 
bronze hydriai were considered in the fourth century is shown by the mention of one along- 
side a flock of fifty sheep with the shepherd and a serving boy in Pseudo-Demosthenes xlvii, 
52).28 Those with Dionysos and a satyr might have been used by men at gala dinner 
parties. We need not, however, be too specific. The large variety of themes represented on 
terracotta vases shows that the subjects of the decorations do not always correlate with the 


uses of the vessels on which they appear. 
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Zeuxis’ female centaur, a female counterpart of Eros 
would not be surprising. We are unable to think of a 


and Names of Athenian Vases, pp. 11 f. 
25 Bronze vessels with cast bodies are exceptional; 


Greek name for such a figure. 

23 Cf. Ussing De nominibus vasorum Graecorum dis- 
putatio, p. 47; Félzer, op. cit., pp. 15 ff. The hydria was 
evidently particularly favored for this purpose; in the 
cemetery at Hadra, near Alexandria, for instance, the 
majority of the terracotta vases were hydriai, though 
other shapes, for instance, the amphora, are also in- 
cluded. Cf. also the references cited by D. M. Robin- 
son, op. cit., p. 182. 

*4 On the various uses of hydriai in Greece cf. Félzer, 
op. cit., pp. & ff.; Milne in Richter and Milne, Shapes 


for examples see e.g, Richter in Antike Plastik, p. 184; 
M. J. Milne, AJA, xlviii, 1944, p. 26. 

6 Cf. e.g., 1G. 1424a, ll. $74-376; 1463, 1. 31; 
1469, ll. 85 ff. etc.; Félzer, op. cit., pp. 17 ff. 

27 That hydriai were given as wedding presents may 
be deduced from their appearance in scenes where 
gifts were brought to young brides; cf. e.g., Richter and 
Hall, Red-figured Athenian Vases, no. 147, pl. 149; 
Félzer, op. cit., p. 12. 

28 T owe this reference to Miss M. J. Milne. 
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were first isolated as a group in Delbrueck’s book! on late antique imperial portraits. 

Waage’ continued the study of these weights and added four new examples to Del- 
brueck’s original list. Such a list will grow, now that attention has been called to the type, 
and already several examples may be added. In Sofia there is a weight® with the shape of a 
bust of Minerva but recalling strongly the weight found at Corinth, published by Waage. 
Two unpublished weights shaped as empresses’ busts are in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection 
in Washington. Of two in the Museum at Constantinople, one closely resembles an example 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection‘ in that it has a round base. Two! figured in a loan ex- 
hibition at Cambridge, England in 1944, but it is impossible from the catalogue to tell 
whether either or both are in lists already published. Lastly the Walters Art Gallery has 
recently acquired a hitherto unpublished weight‘ of the same general type. 

The Walters weight is in the shape of a bust of an empress, like the majority of the 
Byzantine weights of this type.” She wears a robe closely wrapped around her, summarily 
represented by a few folds and clasped in her hands, which are scarcely recognizable as such, 
so sketchily are they rendered. The face is forceful, although not carefully modelled. The 
coiffure is done in a most elaborate fashion, pulled high on the head. About the head is a 
diadem, below which the hair is cut like bangs. On the top two braids come from the back 
across the top of the head, above which is a ring used for suspending in weighing. The 
bronze appears to have been made by the cire-perdue process. It was broken in the making 
and crudely mended. As is usual with these weights it is filled with lead. The patination in- 
dicates that at one time it had been buried. 

Delbrueck gives tentative identifications for the five examples published by him. The 
ascription of these to the fifth century A.D. is unquestionably a just one since the coiffures of 
the empresses can easily be checked with the busts of empresses on fifth century coins. The 
identification of individual pieces as representing particular empresses is less certain, how- 
ever, and so far it has proved impossible to push the matter any further than Delbrueck was 
able to do. The sculptors had so much difficulty in rendering the front views of the busts 
that it is quite possible that they worked from coins or medallions. The eyes especially gave 


‘ distinctive group of Byzantine bronze weights representing Emperors and Empresses 


1R. Delbrueck, Spdtantike Kaiserportrats, Berlin, 
1933, pls. 122, 123. 

2 F. O. Waagé, “Bronze Objects from Old Corinth,” 
AJA, 1935, vol. 39, pp. '79 ff. 

3§. Ferri, Arte Romana sul Danubio, Milan, 1933, 
pp. 356-357 and figs. 482-483. 

4 Guide Illustré des Bronzes. Musée des Antiquités, 
Istanbul, 1937, pl. xxi, no. 1833. Also nos. 29, 5239. 

5 Exhibition of Greek Art (3000 B.C—A.D. 1938), 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 1944: 

“No. 54. Bronze steelyard weight representing an 


emperor (perhaps Valentinian I, a.p. 364-375) seated 
with orb and shield. 

No. 57. Bronze steelyard weight in the shape of a 
draped bust. About a.p. 600.” 

Both were in the collection of Prof. A. B. Cook. 

H. 0.12 m. 

7 For an emperor’s bust see that of Phocas in the 
British Museum, illustrated in O. M. Dalton, Cata- 
logue of Early Christian Antiquities and Objects from the 
Christian East in the British Museum, London, 1901, 
p. 98, no. 485. 
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them difficulty; usually they are not on a level, which is a fair indication that this surmise is 
correct. 

The Walters weight seems closest to the coins® of Pulcheria, the daughter of Arcadius by 
Eudoxia, and Augusta in the East (414-453). It also bears considerable resemblance to the 
busts identified by Delbrueck as Pulcheria, so we can assume for the time that it was in- 
tended to depict that empress. 

Steelyard weights were not in use with the Greeks, who employed only balances. The 
Romans? used both types and they have been found throughout the Roman Empire, the 
fact that steelyard weights are found in the East being explained by dissemination by the 
Romans (the Emperor Phocas bust in the British Museum, found at Haifa in Syria, being 
an instance). Also it explains why the bust of Pulcheria, an Eastern Augusta, should be 
found among the steelyard weights. The Romans used busts and statuettes'® of various 
types, but the Byzantines in their weights confined themselves for the most part to busts or 
figures of emperors and empresses," the Minerva in the Sofia Museum being the only ex- 
ception that has so far come to my attention. 


Watters Art GALLERY 


8 R. Delbrueck, op. cit., pl. 28. 

9G. M. A. Richter, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
Bronzes. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
1915, p. 445. A Guide to the Exhibition Illustrating 
Greek and Roman Life. The British Museum, London, 
1929, pp. 152 ff. 

10 For examples, see: H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the 
Bronzes, Greek, Roman, and Etruscan in the British 
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Museum, London, 1899, pp. 360-362; and Margarete 
Bieber, Die Antiken Skulpturen und Bronzen des 
Kénigl. Museum Fredericianum in Cassel, Marburg, 
1915, pl. 

They also used rectangular or circular bronze 
weights inlaid with silver designs, but that is another 
matter. For example, see G. Schlumberger, Mélanges 
d’ Archéologie Byzantine, Paris, 1895, pp. 24 ff. 
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HE antiquities of Greece have survived the five years of war and neglect surprisingly 

well. None of the great monuments have been damaged either in Athens or in the 

provinces. Although the second year since its liberation has almost passed, Athens is 

still facing the stupendous task of once more restoring her treasures to public view in her 

museums. So far the only museums ready to open are the Byzantine Museum and the 

Benaki Museum with all its treasures intact and in beautiful order, and the small Em- 

broidery Museum in the old mosque in Monasteraki. Of the private collections the magnifi- 

cent gold jewellery and bronzes of Mrs. Stathatos are again being shown to friends and 

archaeologists and the great number of Byzantine and seventeenth-century icons of the 
Loverdos Museum are again available for study. 

The task of reconditioning the Acropolis and the National Museums is one involving 
greater difficulties. Damages were inflicted on the buildings of the National Museum during 
the civil war following the departure of the Germans and the roof of the old building must 
now be replaced and new glass provided for all the windows. In addition to the pits dug 
under its floors for the safeguarding of its treasures, the interior was cut up by partition 
walls into offices for the use of various Greek Ministries. It seemed wiser to allow the Greek 
Ministries to work there above their buried treasures than to have German or Italian 
officials take over the buildings. The new section of the Museum, completed in 1939-40, 
was also used for offices and even for a prison, but it has now been cleaned and prepared for 
a temporary exhibit of sculpture and vases with the best examples of the various periods.! 
It took six months to bury the sculpture and vases in the pits dug below the floor of the 
Museum and it will take a good deal more than twice as long to get them on exhibition 
again as the bronzes have to be taken out of their packing cases, have their bandages of tar- 
paper and cotton unwound, their pedestals found and set up in position. The marble statues 
were encased in plaster wherever there was danger of breakage of unsupported arms or legs, 
and then lowered into pits and surrounded with sand. This has now been removed and the 
statues are being hoisted up to floor level again. Smaller sculptures were put in cases and in 
some instances the dampness from the surrounding sand has caused stains from the nails or 
wood to appear on the marble and they must now be cleaned. The bronzes came through in 
good condition and the Zeus, although prostrate on top of his case, is still magnificent. All 
this work has to be done with a very small staff of workers as the Government cannot afford 
a big budget for the Museums at the moment. The Acropolis Museum is also in process of 
reconstitution. Its buildings are in better condition than those of the National Museum 
but many of its treasures are sealed behind concrete in the caves near the Acropolis and will 
need not only great care but modern hoisting machinery to get them back into place. Some 
of the best of the kouroi from the National Museum were also put into the “Tomb of 
Socrates” and the Enneakrounos. 

The Direction of the National Museum reports that, in the summer of 1944, during the 


1 The Mycenaean gold collection is still in the Bank of Greece and must remain there until better means of 
safeguarding it in the Museum are provided. 
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darkest days of the German occupation, just before its end, the Greek archaeological service 
saved for the National Museum an important example of Greek art: a new kouros, quite 
different from any of those already in the Museum’s collection. The statue had been found 
the preceding spring in the region of Anavyssos. It is in excellent state of preservation with 
damage only to the lips, nose, eyebrows and hair above the right eye. The hands are missing 
from below the wrist. They appear to have been lost in antiquity but the injuries to the face 
are recent, apparently caused by a plough or some such implement scraping across it while 
the statue was still buried in the earth. Otherwise it had not suffered from its long burial and 
in many places the surface of the marvellously fine Parian marble retains its original fresh- 
ness. “The base of the statue is also preserved showing not only the greater part of its 
original lead-setting—ready for the resetting of the statue and its plinth—but also its in- 
scription, a name in the genitive: API2TOAIKO indicating that the kouros is the eixay 
(as the archaic Greeks understood the word) of the young Aristodikos placed upon his tomb 
by his relatives ‘because they would no longer see him alive’ (od yap ért (aoav éoopaducba 
IG, x11 8, 398). The rectangular base, 0.53 m.X0.72m., has a height of 0.285m. The statue 
without its plinth has a height of 1.98m., while the plinth is 0.05m. high. From these measure- 
ments one sees that the statue is tall but not slender: the mass of the body and the relation 
of the members to the total height (that is, its cvpyerpia) indicate a strong, well knit, well 
filled out body, neither over-thick nor over-slender, but a happy medium between the two. 
We get the same impression from each separate member and also from the head. This body 
with its obviously powerful skeleton and strong muscles was rendered by the artist with 
marvellous richness of modelling and refinements of unique beauty—especially the inner 
surface of the thigh and the shin bone near the knee—with movement, with astonishing 
liveliness, which has its source from within and not merely from the pleasing surface. The 
schematic arrangement of the anatomical details between the navel and the chest—four 
rather large egg-shaped divisions—and of the pubes in relief, the treatment of the hair 
with three rows of snail-shell curls around the forehead and two rows in the back (the top 
of the head being worked to receive color), is typical of Attic art of about 510 B.c., as shown 
in the vase-paintings of Euphronios, Euthymides and Phintias. But in his pose, which is 
rather relaxed, there are sufficient indications, such as the shoulders, which stoop noticeably, 
the hands clenched high against the thighs, his stride which is short and easy and not at all 
extended, and in the fact that seen from the front the outlines and various anatomical 
details lead the eye towards the back and make the body appear rounder, in the narrow 
opening of the eyes almost in the manner of the Acropolis maiden 674,—in all these one feels 
as if there were something more recent than the earliest years of Leagros kalos.” 

“In determining the exact chronology of a work—if this chronology is to be the symbol of 
the definite possibilities inherent in each period—it becomes more difficult when we have to 
deal with a strong artistic personality who goes ahead with the leaders and does not follow 
behind them, in which case the work must perhaps be dated by its oldest elements (as 
Langlotz stated about the pediment of Eretria). The artist of the Aristodikos is such a 
personality, without doubt Attic. His individual style leads us through its general treat- 
ment, as well as by definite details, very close to works like the marble pediments of the 
Hekatompedon, Athena and the Giants, or the Acropolis korai 670, 673, etc.” 

As for the museums in the provinces, that at Corinth can be very quickly restored to its 
former state,” since the building is in excellent condition and the objects are all stored in the 
building itself. Epidauros was never disturbed at all and is as beautiful and peaceful a spot 


2 The Corinth Museum has been in order and open since early in 1947. 
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as ever, with its museum intact. The museums of Delphi and Olympia have many of their 
treasures stored away —in the case of Delphi some were even brought to Athens—and it will 
take a fair amount of time, effort, and expense to put them back in order. The French School, 
however, is already at work in Delphi. Visits to Rhamnous and the Amphiareion show them 
unscathed, although the heavy snow of the winter of 1944-45 caused the roof of the store- 
room at the Amphiareion to collapse. As only stone objects and inscriptions were housed 
there, no damage appears to have been done. At Skimatari the aryballoi still hang in strings 
like onions from the roof beams and terracotta figurines are heaped in the sarcophagi. In 
Crete, Knossos was undisturbed and Mr. Hutchinson is in residence at the Villa Ariadne, 
representing the British School at Athens, and is ready to show visitors about. The Candia 
Museum (Herakleion) was emptied of its treasures and they have not yet been put back in 
their places. 

None of the foreign schools except the French has reopened as yet. A recent report of the 
Director of the French School at Athens, M. Demangel, summarizes the work done during 
these past years and also states that it has been decided to postpone celebrating the cen- 
tenary of the School, which was founded in 1846, for another year or two when conditions 
should be more favorable. The School was kept open in Athens all through the years of 
German occupation and work was carried on whenever and wherever it was possible. As 
Northern Greece, Crete and the Cyclades were inaccessible, the main efforts were concen- 
trated on Delphi and a new site at Gortys in Arcadia. At Delphi the setting up of some of the 
columns of the facade of the Temple of Apollo was continued according to plans made in 
1938. The completion of the investigation of the central region of the Sanctuary, where the 
gold and ivory objects were found in 1939, was also carried out. The objects themselves were 
studied and found to have belonged to three large chryselephantine statues and to several 
small similar ones. There was also a great number of other objects in gold, ivory, silver, 
bronze, and iron, belonging to the archaic period and Ionian in provenance. All these had 
been buried after a great fire. These objects were safely stored in Athens, together with the 
bronze Charioteer and other bronzes from the same part of the Delphic Sanctuary. New in- 
vestigations were also undertaken in the Temple of Apollo and around the pre-archaic 
system of canals in the old Sanctuary of the Muses. To the west of the Hieron a curious 
bathing establishment was found which contained beautiful geometric mosaics. This may 
have been a sort of recreation center for the pilgrims, such as existed in many of the great 
Sanctuaries. 

The new excavation site at Gortys in Arcadia had been investigated at various times from 
1938 on by members of the French School and systematic excavation was begun there in 
1941. The walls of the Acropolis were cleared and studied and found to consist of two 
circuits—a large enclosure of good workmanship dating from the middle of the fourth. 
century B.c. and a much smaller and slightly later fortress dominating the valley. A large 
number of coins was found, chiefly of the Arcadian League and of the cities of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The chief discoveries at Gortys, however, were two Sanctuaries of Asklepios, both 
identified by inscriptions. One was found near the Acropolis and the other a half hour’s walk 
distant in the valley of the Gortynios. In the town Sanctuary, identified in 1941, there were 
cleared the ruins of a temple with a great portico for incubation and a basin or bath of 
Asklepios which must have been used in connection with the hydro-therapic ritual of the 
patients. A trench contained some 40 metal lance-tips and arrow points, chiefly of iron. This 
find confirms the story repeated by Pausanias about the dedication by Alexander the Great 
of his cuirass and lance to Asklepios of Gortys. The valley Sanctuary, trenched in 1942, 
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also had a temple and several other buildings. The base of an offering dedicated to Asklepios 
and Hygeia confirms another passage in Pausanias which tells of a statue-group of a beard- 
less Asklepios with Hygeia, set up at Gortys, the work of the great Skopas. The two Arca- 
dian Sanctuaries to Asklepios were also mentioned by Cicero and his description implies 
that there were two gods, one the god of military medicine, who had invented a new form 
of ligature and of probing wounds and the other a specialist in the treatment of maladies of 
the digestive tract. As a result of these excavations further research was carried out in the 
Asklepieion at Epidauros during 1941 and 1942 where certain water channels were found 
which prove that there was a ritual connection between the bath and the incubation treat- 
ment. In 1943 and 1944, when it was no longer possible for archaeologists to work outside 
Athens, studies were made in the Asklepieion. In addition to these excavations of the 
French School, work was carried out on the publication of several fascicules of the reports 
on Delphi, Thasos and Crete, and the BCH continued to appear. 

Although Greek archaeologists have been prevented from undertaking any new excava- 
tions, they have been busy with library research and investigation of sites previously dug, 
and many articles of interest should soon be appearing. The Christian Archaeology Society 
has been holding a series of meetings in the Byzantine Museum at which their members have 
reported on the results of various studies. At the meeting on May 3, Mr. John Travlos, 
architect for the Agora Excavations, discussed the Early Christian Monuments of Athens 
from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the sixth century a.p., the period during which 
the first Christian churches were built and ancient temples were adapted for use as places 
for Christian worship. Travlos first discussed the extent of the city and its defenses, illustrat- 
ing his points by a beautifully drawn plan of Athens showing the great outer circuit walls 
and the smaller inner ring (plate xxx). He pointed out that until quite recently it had been 
believed that the Justinian Wall was the small enclosure extending northward from the 
Acropolis, commonly called the Wall of Valerian (B.B.B. on plan). The recent excavations 
of the American School of Classical Studies have shown, however, that this was built much 
earlier, in fact immediately after the destruction of the city by the Herulians, during the last 
quarter of the third century a.p. (Hesperia vii, 1938, p. 332). This wall, Travlos believes, 
lies exclusively on the north side of the Acropolis and must not be confused with that found 
south of the Acropolis, the building of which must be assigned to much later times, about 
the middle of the eleventh century. This wall (C.C.C.) Travlos considers to be the “Rizo- 
kastro” which encircled the hill of the Acropolis around its lowest part. The building of the 
smaller enclosure wall (B.B.B.) after the destruction of the city by the Herulians does not 
mean that the ancient outer wall (A.A.A.) was abandoned. From the various buildings 
erected outside the small enclosure early in the fifth century B.c. it may be concluded that 
the outer ancient wall was still in use. It is certain, in any event, that this outer wall was 
completely reconstructed by the Emperor Justinian (527-565 a.p.) as shown by recent ex- 
cavations of the American School (Hesperia xii, 1943, p. 373). Thus in the middle of the 
sixth century when the city had acquired, completely, its Christian character, it continued 
to have its old extent surrounded by the reconstructed ancient walls which served as the 
outer enclosure and by the small inner peribolos to be used as a last refuge in time of danger. 
Travlos then turned to the second part of his report, that dealing with the earliest Christian 
churches. He explained that with the exception of the Early Christian Basilica on the Ilissus 
practically no other Christian monuments of Athens had been studied up to now and for 
that reason he undertook the task of making new plans and drawings of all the Christian 
monuments of Athens built before the middle of the sixth century a.p. There are twenty- 
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four of these monuments in the various regions of the city. In the region of the Acropolis, 
among the most important ancient temples changed over into Christian churches, are the 
Parthenon (1), and the Erechtheum (2). In addition to these, a small church of Hagia 
Triada (3) was built on the site of the Hekatompedon, while in the Propylaia the south wing 
was turned into a church (4), and not the north wing, the Pinakotheke, as was formerly 
believed. It appears also that the region of the caves on the Acropolis was used as a place 
of Christian worship from very early times, the Cave of Pan (5), the Klepsydra (6) and the 
cave below the monument of Thrasyllos (7). Indeed, the south slope of the Acropolis was a 
very important Christian center as shown by two early Christian Basilicas, one in the 
Asklepieion (8) and the other in the Theater of Dionysios (9), the plan of which Travlos 
has fully restored, and the second of which was first recognized by Travlos. In the region of 
the inner Peribolos, to the ancient monuments turned into Christian churches we must add 
the great square building within the Library of Hadrian (10) which from early times had 
perhaps been used by the Christians in its original form and later changed into a three- 
aisled Basilica known as the “Great Panagia,” and the Agoranomeion in the Roman Agora 
(11) which Travlos believes was also made over into a Christian church. 

In the region of the Ancient Agora the so-called Theseion or Temple of Hephaistos (12) 
was turned into a single-aisled Basilica by important changes in its interior and given the 
name of St. George. Below the Areopagus, alongside the mediaeval church of St. Dionysios 
the Areopagite (12), we must look for the ruins of the older church of St. Dionysios, the ex- 
istence of which is known from the writings of seventeenth-century travellers and verified 
by the discovery of Early Christian sculptures. Also, as appears from the description in 
“The Anonymos of Vienna” a much older church must have existed under the present 
church of St. Philip (14). Finally, a little distance from the Ancient Agora, Travlos men- 
tioned St. Marina (15) in an ancient cave, and farther along to the north the church of St. 
John (16) which was built with Corinthian columns belonging to a still older church. To 
the region of the Olympieion Travlos has assigned five Early Christian churches: the first 
to the site where the Byzantine church of St. Catherine now is (17), another to the site of 
St. Nicodemos (18), where an older church appears below the floor of the existing building 
(with a great apse heretofore considered as a cistern), a third in the National Gardens (19), 
where about the beginning of the nineteenth century a.D. were found ruins of a very early 
Christian church; the ruins of a fourth were uncovered beyond the Propylon of the Peribolos 
of the Temple of Olympian Zeus (20) during early excavations and Travlos has established 
the fact that they belonged to a most important Early Christian Basilica; and in this same 
region he has found that an earlier Roman Temple (21) had also been used by the Christians. 

Three more churches outside the city walls have been studied by Travlos: beyond the 
Tlissos the great Early Christian Basilica (22) which was built beyond the Monument of 
Bishop Leonides and very early turned into a Christian church under the name of “The 
Panagia of the Rock,” and the ancient Ionic Temple, the Metroon in the Fields, which 
today has entirely disappeared. Upon the basis of the published sketches of this temple 
(Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens (IIpaxrixa, 1897, Pl. A’), Travlos has been able 
to restore the plan of the ancient temple, adding two supports to the Prodomos between the 
antae, and has also made a plan of the temple after it was first altered for Christian use and 
a further plan of the final form of the church during the years of the Turkish domination 
(fig. 1). Travlos also includes as third in his list of the churches outside the city the old 
Basilica of the Vineyard (23) which lies near Lykabettos and has long been known. 
Excavations in the Athenian Agora were carried out on a small scale, with twenty work- 
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men only, for three months from May 20th to August 17th 1946. The members of the Staff 
present were Homer Thompson, Field Director, Margaret Crosby, Rodney Young, Eugene 
Vanderpool (part time) and Alison Frantz (part time). Arthur Parsons joined them after 
July 1st. The architect was John Travlos. Mr. B. H. Hill carried out some investigations in 
the Hephaisteion for additional evidence in regard to the arrangement of the interior colon- 
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Fic. 1. By THE ILIssos. 
a. Restoration of Original Plan; b. Temple as Christian Church of 5th Century; 
c. Temple as Christian Church of Turkish Period. 


nade and to the finish of the interior of the walls. A plaster model of the Agora showing the 
buildings as restored at a scale of 1:200 has been under construction during the past two 
years under the direction of John Travlos. The work is being done by Christos Mammelis 
who received his training by assisting in the construction of the model of the Acropolis 
under Mr. Stevens’s supervision during the Occupation. The Hephaisteion, the buildings on 
the north slope of Kolonos Agoraios and all the buildings on the west side of the Square have 
now been modelled and placed in the contoured landscape. The house on Eponymon Street 
formerly occupied by Mr. Shear as his headquarters has been demolished and a considerable 
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amount of modern and late fill removed both from its site and the area of the street leading 
to it. Next year it should be possible to begin a proper archaeological investigation of this 
region. 

The campaign of 1946 was chiefly devoted to the final study and cleaning of the Odeion, 
the Altar of the Twelve Gods, the Library of Pantainos at the south end of the Stoa of At- 
talos, and the deeper levels of the area to the west of the Areopagus. In this latter region 
exploration was carried down to a depth of 11 m. below the level of the modern street and 
showed that two roads ran through this area in ancient times in a north to south direction. 
One, in the bottom of the valley, led from the Agora towards the Pnyx, the other higher up 
on the slope of the Areopagus joined the Agora with the area between the Areopagus and 
the Pnyx, excavated by the German Archaeological Institute. An early drain—a wide 
cutting in bedrock— seems to have preceded the “Great Drain” with its stone walled chan- 
nel which has now been exposed throughout the full north to south extent of the excava- 
tions, some 360 m. in all. From the stone lining of the “Great Drain” a sarcophagus cut from 
a single block of island marble was removed. Its inside measurements are 0.66 m. in depth, 
0.64 m. in width and its preserved length is 1.20 m.; the walls are 0.08 m. thick. The outer 
face of the wall is crowned by an ovolo and astragal of archaic profile and is finished below 
with a plain fillet. Although the painted designs that undoubtedly covered the mouldings 
have been erased by the drain water, the sarcophagus is impressive in its proportions and 
the beauty of its marble work. Marble sarcophagi of this quality would appear to be exceed- 
ingly rare in the mainland of Greece in the archaic period. Houses and shops bordered this 
drain in the Greek period. To the west of it was found an industrial establishment complete 
with a well which expands into a large walled chamber at the top, and a tank-like room with 
carefully waterproofed floor and drainage. Its history may be traced from the fourth 
century B.c. into the second century A.D. in the course of which time the floor was renewed 
at least six times. Small finds from the area west of the Areopagus include several ostraka 
bringing the Agora total up to 559; a marble head of a youth of the third century B.c.; a 
terracotta head of the Farnese Herakles type; terracottas of the late second and early first 
centuries B.c., among which is a fairly large figure of Nike alighting. This is dramatic in 
style with chiton swept back to form a great pyramidal mass of furrowed drapery and is a 
late Hellenistic version of the marble akroteria of the Temple of Artemis at Epidauros and 
the Nike of Paionios at Olympia. On a similar scale with the Nike is a male torso lunging 
forward with sword in hand and sword belt over his shoulder. 

This year’s investigations around the Odeion have made it possible to complete the study 
of the building, and plans and drawings were made to embody the results. It is now evident 
that the north front of the Odeion originally had a central entrance porch 7.70 m. 5.50 m. 
with steps and columns, leading to a single door in the north wall of the scene building. This 
was subsequently replaced, probably in the second century a.D., by seven stairways with 
marble steps leading up between monument bases with six free-standing figures of Giants 
and Tritons. Three of these figures still exist, reused in the so-called Stoa of the Giants, and 
fragments of others come from marble piles near by. The scheme for the front of the stage 
may also be restored. It consisted of thin marble orthostates supported by Herms at close 
intervals. The heads of four of these, two male and two female, along with one fragmentary 
column were found in the burnt debris of the building on the orchestra floor. This floor was 
of inlaid marble in various colors and designs, and although badly battered has been re- 
placed as far as possible in its original state. The building was erected in the Augustan period 
and destroyed in 267 a.p. by the Herulians. Some time during the first or second century A.D. 
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the roof of the building collapsed and the builders reduced the size of the auditorium by a 
crosswall at the upper end in order to avoid the recurrence of a similar disaster. Beneath 
the Odeion the bedrock showed irregular pits from which quantities of Geometric pottery 
were removed. Nearly thirty vases have been put together and include large and small 
amphorae, hydriae and oenochoae, deep two handled bowls, plates, kantharoi and single 
handled drinking cups. Three terracotta horses were also found. The style of the pottery is 
late Geometric and the group may be dated in the second half of the eighth century B.c. 
Another pit, or well, contained seventh century pottery. 

Mr. Parsons undertook the study of the area of the Library dedicated by T. Flavius 
Pantainos ca. 100 a.p. This region had been excavated by Parsons in the seasons of 1933 
and 1939 but a considerable amount of cleaning was necessary before plans could be 
made showing not only the Library but its relations with the road that led between the 
Library and the Stoa of Attalos in the direction of the Roman Market Place and with a 
large monument base that flanked the road at the northwest corner of the Library. From 
the filling of the “Valerian Wall” in this area have been recovered fragments of the shafts 
and capitals of columns from the Odeion and of a lateral cornice block and cover tile as well 
as architectural members belonging to the Library itself, thus providing valuable material 
for the reconstruction of the two buildings. 

Miss Crosby did further clearing of the area around the Altar of the Twelve Gods, since 
the Byzantine walls which had encroached on its site had been removed in the season of 1939 
and the stratification around the foundations of the peribolos could now be studied in more 
detail with a view to fixing its date. Several important finds were made in the fifth century 
B.c. fill—the most important being an archaic lion’s head in poros which in scale and work- 
manship resembles the early pediment groups on the Acropolis. Although the head, which 
comes from the left half of a pediment, does not make any direct join with any of the pieces 
now on exhibit in the Acropolis Museum (some small pieces are still packed away), it seems 
probable that it belongs to the lion illustrated in Heberdey (Aliattische Porosskulptur, p. 91, 
fig. 70) and to the group reconstructed on p. 99, fig. 83. 
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DOWS DUNHAM 
PLATES XXXI-XXXIII 


VHE Harvard University-Boston Museum of Fine Arts Egyptian Expedition, under 
the direction of the late Professor George A. Reisner, first undertook excavation in the 
Sudan in 1913 when it began work at Kerma, the Middle Kingdom site published by 

Reisner in 1923 under the title “Excavations at Kerma” in Harvard African Studies, vols. 

v and vi. Reisner’s interest in the country south of Egypt, however, dates further back; he 

worked in Nubia for the Egyptian Government as early as 1907 in a survey of the district 

to be affected by the contemplated raising of the Assuan Dam. In the period between his 

Nubian work and the Kerma campaigns he made a journey down the Nile from the foot of 

the Fourth Cataract at Gebel Barkal to Wady Halfa, noting potential sites for excavation 

throughout this region, and he also began the study of such records as existed bearing on 
the archaeology of the district. It was not until 1916 that he commenced the series of cam- 
paigns which were to continue without interruption through 1923, and the results of which 
form the subject of this paper. 

The sites with which we shall be concerned are the following (p. 379, fig. 1): 


NAPATA: MEROE: 
The great Temple of Amon-Napata beside the Three cemeteries lying east of the ancient 
Holy Mountain, Gebel Barkal. city: 
The ancestral cemetery at El Kurruw, about The West Cemetery, in the plain about one 
nine miles down river from Barkal. mile east of the city. 
The royal cemetery at Nuri, about five miles The South Cemetery on a rocky hill overlook- 
upstream from Barkal. ing the plain, two and one-half miles east of 
Two groups of pyramids of late date, lying the city. 
near Barkal to the south-west, known as the The North Cemetery on a curving ridge a few 
Barkal Pyramids. hundred yards north from the South Ceme- 
tery. 


During his life Reisner published a number of articles and preliminary reports which 
form the skeleton on which eventual complete publication of this work must be built. A 
few years before the late war he entrusted the writer with the task of publishing the three 
cemeteries at Meroé, and since his death in 1942 it has become clear that the entire body 
of his Sudan work will have to be dealt with by the one available person who assisted him 
in much of the work on the sites and who has access to the records of the Expedition. The 
articles by Reisner which have a bearing on our subject are as follows: 

“The Barkal Temples in 1916,” in Journal of E]-Kurruw and Barkal in 1918-19”, in Journal 

Egyptian Archaeology, tv, pp. 213-227; v, of Egyptian Archaeology, v1, pp. 61-64. 

pp. 99-112; v1, pp. 247-264. “Preliminary Report on the Harvard-Boston 
“Note on the Harvard-Boston Excavations at Excavations at Nfri: The Kings of Ethiopia 
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after Tirhaqa”, in Harvard African Studies, 11, 
pp. 1-64. 

“Discovery of the Tombs in the Egyptian XXV“ 
Dynasty at El-Kurruw in Dongola Province,” 
in Sudan Notes and Records, 1, pp. 237-254. 

“Inscribed Monuments from Gebel Barkal,” in 
Zeitschrift fiir Aeg. Sprache etc., 66, pp. 76- 
100; 69, pp. 24-39 and 73-78; 70, pp. 35-46, 
the last by Mary B. Reisner. 

“Historical Inscriptions from Gebel Barkal,”’ in 
Sudan Notes and Records, tv, pp. 59-75. 

“The Pyramids of Meroé and the Candaces of 
Ethiopia,” in Sudan Notes and Records, v, 
pp. 173-196. 

“The Meroitic Kingdom of Ethiopia: A Chrono- 
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logical Outline” in JEA, rx, pp. 34-77, and 
“Additional Note,” tbid., pp. 157-160. 
Of the following, the last two sections are per- 
tinent to our subject: 
“Outline of the Ancient History of the Sudan,” 
in Sudan Notes and Records: 
I “Early Trading Caravans,” vol. 1, pp. 3-15. 
II “The Egyptian Occupation of Ethiopia dur- 
ing the Middle Kingdom,” vol. 1, pp. 57-79. 
III “The Egyptianization of Ethiopia,” vol. 1, 
pp. 217-237. 
IV “The First Kingdom of Ethiopia,” vol. n, 
pp. 35-67. 
(A fifth section on the Meroitic Kingdom was 
projected but not written.) 


In addition to the above Reisner wrote a series of articles on the work of the Expedition 
in the Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, covering the same ground, but which 
include some supplementary material and many illustrations. The most notable are: 


xv, June 1917, “Excavations at Napata’”’; 
xvi, October 1918, “Known and Unknown Kings 
of Ethiopia” ; xrx, June 1921, ‘The Royal Family 
of Ethiopia”; xx1, April 1923, ““The Pyramids of 


Meroé and the Candaces of Ethiopia”; xxu1, 
April, 1925, “‘A Silver Goblet from Meroé”; and 
xxl, June, 1925, “Excavations in Egypt and 
Ethiopia.” 


A considerable mass of archaeological material remains to be classified before definitive 
publication of the Expedition’s work can see the light, but sufficient work has already been 
done to warrant an attempt at a very general historical picture. I make no claim that what 
follows will not have to be somewhat modified, yet I feel that the subject is so little known 
that it would be useful to call attention to it at this stage. As I have worked over the mate- 
rial in recent years and have had opportunity to check Reisner’s preliminary conclusions, I 
have found but little requiring modification, and have been ever more impressed with the 
essential soundness of his statements. Yet there are some aspects of his historical outline 
that require change. These alterations arise from the fact that Reisner, though he completed 
excavation of the great West Cemetery at Meroé, never had an opportunity to study its 
material fully. 

I venture before embarking on my principal thesis to propose a change in nomenclature 
which I deem to be important for the sake of clarity. Egyptologists have been in the habit 
of using the term “Ethiopia” in referring to the country south of Nubia. In so doing we have 
been following the loose practice of Classical writers who applied the term in a rather gen- 
eral sense to northeastern Africa south of Egypt including, apparently, the mountainous 
country of Abyssinia. We should, I believe, attempt to be more precise, and at the same 
time avoid confusion arising from conflict with modern political practice. ““Ethiopia”’ is 
today the official name of the Kingdom of Abyssinia, and in the minds of many people, 
especially the inhabitants of the Northern Sudan, means that country and not their own. 
The Ancient Egyptians never used the term: the southern lands in their nomenclature were 
*‘Wawat” (Lower Nubia) and “Kush” (the Sudan beyond Nubia, about as far as Khartoum). 
I propose to adopt the ancient practice and to call the northern Sudan “‘Kush.” 

I shall refer to the rulers of Kush by the number of the generation to which they belonged, 
and only use names for the more important kings (see table, p. 387 below). The complete 
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list, as far as known, with dates, may be found in “The Meroitic Kingdom of Ethiopia; a 
Chronological Outline” by Reisner in J EA, ix, pp. 34-77. 


The excavation of the Temple of Amon-Napata at Gebel Barkal, together with the record 
of inscribed monuments known to have come from that great sanctury, indicate that the 
temple existed and was of some importance as early as the 18th Dynasty. Thutmosis III 
set up one of his historical stelae there. Later, extensive building was carried out under 
Ramesses IT. In the Empire period the Temple was a principal centre for the cult of Amon- 
Ra in the south, just as Karnak was in the north, and during that period, under a long line 
of viceroys of Kush, the country was thoroughly Egyptianized in language, religion, and 
government. 

The oldest in the series of cemeteries excavated by our Expedition is that at E] Kurruw. 
The earliest tombs there are a group of gravel mounds and stone-cased mastabas covering 
five generations of the predecessors of the 25th Egyptian Dynasty. These ancestral tombs 
can be relatively dated by their structural development. The superstructures progress from 
simple circular gravel mounds to ones of similar form cased in masonry. Then the cased 
mounds are themselves enclosed in rectangular mastabas, and finally there remain only the 
mastabas, while the circular cores cease. Similarly the burial place beneath changes from a 
pit-and-side-chamber grave, orientated north and south, to an open pit-grave with the 
same orientation, and this in turn is again modified by having its long axis shifted from 
north and south to east and west, the traditional Egyptian orientation. These ancestral 
tombs cover five generations. A single tomb of the sixth generation is distinctly larger 
and better made than any which preceded it, and is followed by the first pyramid on the 
site, which could be assigned from inscribed finds to Piankhy, first king of the Egyptian 25th 
Dynasty, who died about 710 B.c. Thus it is clear that the single tomb of the sixth genera- 
tion must be that of his predecessor Kashta, whom we know from Egyptian sources as the 
conqueror of Thebes. Kashta is (1) on our list of the kings of Kush (see table p. 387): the 
five generations of his ancestors are lettered (A) to (E) in our chronology, and we date the 
first of them at approximately 850 B.c. The tomb of Piankhy (2) was a true pyramid built 
over an east-west pit-grave, roofed with a corbel vault of masonry and approached by a 
stairway on the east descending into the rock. The next tomb, of Shabaka (3), had its burial 
place cut in the solid rock, and although his successor Shabataka (4) reverted to the use of a 
corbel roof, the rock-cut tomb was thereafter established as a standard, with an east-west 
coffin bench in the chamber and a stairway on the east. The further addition of an ante- 
chamber (and later still of a third chamber underground) provided not only additional 
room for funerary furniture but increased space for the construction of even larger chapels 
against the east face of the superstructure, and between the pyramid and the cutting for the 
entrance stairway. Such, in brief, was the essential development of the Royal Pyramid 
which was to continue, with minor variations, for a thousand years. 

The tomb of Shabataka occupied the last really suitable site in the cemetery. Whether 
for this reason or not, his successor Tirhaga (5), the greatest of the 25th Dynasty kings, 
founded a new cemetery at Nuri across the river and some five miles upstream from Barkal. 
His pyramid is the largest of all those in the Sudan and could not have been squeezed in at 
the old family burial ground. Tirhaga also constructed smaller tombs for two of his queens 
at Nuri, but buried two others at El] Kurruw, while his successor Tanutaman (6), last of the 
25th Dynasty, and the king who was finally driven from Egypt by the Assyrians, built 
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himself a small pyramid at E] Kurruw, buried two queens in the same cemetery, and placed 
four more at the new site of Nuri. Except for the tombs of one late Napatan king (24) and 
his wife, built on the outskirts of the old field some three hundred years later, this was the 
end of the first royal cemetery with which we have to deal. 

While the furnishings and iconography of the tombs at El Kurruw conform in most 
respects to standard Egyptian practice of the period, there is one notable difference. In the 
tombs of the kings and queens the coffin bench is constructed with niches cut out near its 
corners for the legs of a funerary bed, the frame of which rested upon the bench. In one of 
the queen’s tombs two bronze bed-legs were found in place (see pl. xxx1, a); in other cases 
little stone boxes still stood in the niches to receive the feet of wooden beds which had long 
since disappeared. In two of the cemeteries at Meroé we found private graves showing the 
same practice, in these cases with skeletons lying in a natural sleeping position on the side— 
not in coffins—and resting on the remains of beds, the legs of which had been set in holes in 
the floor of the grave. This form of burial, a quite un-Egyptian one, is reminiscent of that 
found at Kerma in the Middle Kingdom, and seems to have been of Sudanese origin, a 
custom which the inhabitants of Napata-Meroé, despite the high degree to which they had 
become Egyptianized, were reluctant to abandon.! 

After the death of Tanutaman (6) about 653 B.c., the new site of Nuri, first used by his 
predecessor Tirhaga, became the cemetery of the royal family. Here our Expedition ex- 
cavated the pyramid tombs of nineteen kings of Kush, together with those of many of their 
queens and royal ladies, the last tomb on the site, that of King Nastasen (26) being dated to 
308 B.c. Of this long sequence of kings’ tombs at Nuri the first six after Tirhaga give evi- 
dence of having belonged to rich and powerful rulers. The names of these kings have been 
recovered from objects or inscriptions found in their tombs. They are Atlanersa (7), Senka- 
manisken (8), Anlaman (9), Aspalta (10), Amtalqa (11), and Malenaqan (12), the last 
named having been buried about 588 B.c. With all the kings buried at E] Kurruw and Nuri 
from Piankhy (2) to Malenagan (12) there are associated forty-seven queens, an average of 
well over four per reign. With the remaining fourteen kings buried at Nuri we find evidence 
of only nineteen women, or an average of less than one and one-half per reign. This might at 
first be thought to indicate simply increasing poverty of the later kings, were it not for the 
fact that the change in incidence of queens is both abrupt and relatively constant im- 
mediately after Malenagan, while other indications of increasing poverty are both gradual 
and irregular. The true reason for the change is, I believe, to be found at Meroé, to which 
site we must now turn our attention. 


Excavations in the City of Meroé were carried out by Professor Garstang previous to our 
work at the Cemeteries. The town appears to have been very large. It contained at least 
one building associated with Tirhaqa, several others in which the names of Aspalta (10), 
Amtalga (11), and Malenaqan (12) were of frequent occurrence, and considerable evidence 
of occupation by later Napatan and Meroitic rulers. Other outstanding features were a 
large Temple of Amen, a building of Meroitic date called “baths” by Garstang, and a fine 
bronze portrait head of the Roman Emperor Augustus. One of the most striking and signifi- 
cant features of the town site is the large number of slag heaps in its immediate vicinity, 
which afford conclusive evidence that iron working was a major industry of the city. But 


1The mound form of superstructure seen in the a characteristic Nubian and Sudanese type from the 
earliest ancestral tombs is also found at Kerma and is Middle Kingdom down to the X-group period. 
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the principal evidence for the later phases of the history of Kush comes from the three 
cemeteries excavated by our Expedition, and these must now be considered. 

Tue Souts Cemetery. The site was first occupied about the reign of Piankhy (2) and 
continued in use until 255 B.c. All of the earlier burials (on the highest part of the hill) are 
small and simple graves, but as they advanced down the eastern slopes they became larger 
and more elaborate, until the last tombs on the site, at the bottom of the hill on the east, are 
the pyramids of three kings and their queens. These are the tombs of Arikakaman (28), 
Yesruwaman (29), and Kaltaly (30) who, after an intervening reign (27) of which we shall 
speak later, succeeded Nastasen (26), the last king buried at Nuri. Nos. (28) to (30) are the 
first rulers of what Reisner has called the Meroitic Kingdom. The simple grave burials of 
the first ten generations fall into two distinct classes. The first of these I have called bed- 
burials: in them the body lay in a natural sleeping position upon a wooden bed, with the 
head to the west, and was not mummified. The furniture was especially rich in amulets, 
bronze vessels, and alabaster jars of types paralleled in the queens’ tombs at El Kurruw, 
in which we have already noted that burial was on a bed. The second class I call pit-burials. 
It had a characteristically narrower form than the first class. The body lay extended on the 
back, with the head to the west, and was frequently placed in a wooden coffin, sometimes of 
anthropoid form. This type of pit-burial occurred also in the West Cemetery, where in 
numerous examples the mummy was covered with a bead net, as in contemporary Egyptian 
practice. These pit-burials were universally poor in furniture, often entirely devoid of ob- 
jects, but such furnishings as were found were contemporary with the finds in the bed- 
burials. The tombs which intervene chronologically between these early graves and the 
royal pyramids which close the history of the cemetery show the same sort of development 
as we noted at Nuri, but they have mastaba superstructures, not pyramidal ones, and there- 
fore are not the tombs of kings and queens. 

Tue Nort Cemetery lies close to the preceding site across a narrow valley, and is built 
on the crown of a curving ridge which runs first north and then east. The order of growth of 
this cemetery was north and east along this ridge, and then, as the site filled up, on its 
eastern slopes. All the tombs are of pyramid form (see pl. xxxm), and almost all are the 
monuments of the kings of Meroé. The few exceptions are those of reigning queens and 
princes: the cemetery contained no private tombs. The earlier pyramids had chapels deco- 
rated with reliefs and inscriptions (see pl. xxx), some of which still stand, while others, 
though now destroyed, were recorded by Lepsius? and Budge,’ and have been photographed 
by Breasted. In addition, our Expedition unearthed further inscribed material so that we 
are now able to name sixteen kings and two queens out of a total of fifty-two tombs. The 
relative chronology of these royal tombs has been worked out on the basis of some known 
relationships derived from inscriptions, on the progressive changes of architectural type, 
and from the clear lines of growth as the cemetery filled up, which necessitated the placing 
of later tombs on ever less favorable sites. The North Cemetery represents thirty-five gen- 
erations of kings ruling at Meroé, extending from 255 B.c. to 350 a.p. 

Tur West CEMETERY is by far the largest of the three excavated, since it contains seven 
hundred and ninety-five tombs. Beginning on top of a low gravel hillock about a mile east 
of the city, the cemetery grew in an easterly direction, first along a low shoulder of high 
ground, and then out onto the plain some four hundred yards east of its starting point. Be- 


?L.D.V., pl. 25-51. IX-XI, passim. 
3 E. A. W. Budge, The Egyptian Sudan, I, Chaps. 
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tween twenty-five and thirty superstructures are sufficiently well preserved to be recog- 
nizable as pyramids, and these all lie in the eastern and later part of the field. Originally 
there were doubtless more pyramids on the site, but the destruction wrought by man has 
been so extensive that in most cases only the rectangular foundations can be traced, and 
we cannot distinguish between mastaba and pyramid. The West Cemetery was in constant 
use from the time of Piankhy (2) until the final destruction of Meroé; a period of approxi- 
mately eleven hundred years. Thus it parallels all the other sites excavated by us, and its 
tombs are dateable from our findings at El] Kurruw, Nuri, and the South and North Ceme- 
teries. As was the case in the South Cemetery, the burials from Piankhy (2) to Malenagan 
(12) are divided between the same two types, bed- and pit-burials. On the whole, plundering 
in this early part of the cemetery has been much lighter than at the South Cemetery, and 
hence the finds were richer. This can be attributed to two factors, namely: the site was 
nearer the city and therefore better protected from thieves; and it was in continuous use 
right up to the end, and therefore constantly visited. By contrast the South Cemetery lay 
abandoned during the last seven centuries of the city’s history, and, being further away in 
the desert, was a safer place to rob. 

The three cemeteries at Meroé, taken together, indicate the following historical picture. 
The early history of the South and West Cemeteries parallel each other and extend from the 
second half of the eighth century B.c. (Kashta-Piankhy) to the reign of Malenagan, who 
died about 538. In each the graves are of the two parallel types, bed-burials and pit-burials. 
From Malenaqgan (12) to Mastasen (26) (538-308 B.c.) these two cemeteries again show 
parallelism: the tomb type gradually develops into the rock-cut stair and chamber mastaba, 
following the same trend already observed among the royal tombs in the Napata district. 
Within this period lies a group of over twenty unusually large tombs (mastabas or pyra- 
mids?) on high ground just east of the earlier graves in the West Cemetery; that is, in the 
line of growth chronologically next in order after them. To these I shall call attention again. 
During the fifty years following the reign of Nastasen which marked the end of royal burial 
at Napata, the South Cemetery became the burial place for kings and queens as already 
stated. Thereafter, from 250 B.c. to the end, this function was taken over by the North 
Cemetery, which was, however, with negligible exceptions, devoted exclusively to the 
pyramids of sovereigns, whether male or female. Meanwhile, with the abandoning of the 
South Cemetery, the great West Cemetery became the only place for the accommodation of 
the non-sovereign members of the ruling class, and continued so until the final collapse. Its 
growth progressed eastward on ever lower and less desirable ground. The pyramids which 
can still be recognized as such in this later area of the cemetery are undoubtedly the tombs 
of queens whose husbands lie in the North Cemetery. 


On the basis of the facts we have considered let me now attempt a brief review of the 
history of Kush from the 25th Dynasty to 350 a.p. 


We start with the focus of interest at Napata. This great centre for the worship of Amon- 
Ra had been subjected to the influence of Egyptian religious culture ever since the 18th 
Dynasty, and to Egyptian governmental control, under the viceroys of Kush, throughout 
the imperial period. Political control had undoubtedly been relaxed during the 20th and 21st 
Dynasties, and by the end of the 22nd, Kush had become actually, if not nominally, inde- 
pendent. While the religious beliefs of the local ruling class were in most respects Egyptian, 
their local origin is reflected in their custom of using a bed for the burial of their dead rather 
than mummification in a coffin. Living with and working for these local rulers, however, was 
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a considerable group of real Egyptians: priests of the Amon cult, artists and artisans, 
scribes, and petty government officials. The economic basis of power lay in the control of the 
trade along the river highway to Egypt, the traffic in gold from the mines in the Eastern 
Desert, the trade in cattle, hides, slaves, ostrich feathers, ebony and the many other pro- 
ducts of the south which Egypt imported from the Sudan. In the Napatan district itself 
agriculture, while adequate for local needs, could hardly have formed the basis for an ex- 
tensive and profitable export trade, for the region lies north of the rain belt, and land culti- 
vable by irrigation from the Nile was limited. A secondary centre, Meroé, lay further south, 
within the area of annual summer rains. While less advantageously placed than Napata for 
the control of trade with Egypt, it was more favorable for cattle raising and was closer to 
the sources of wealth from the central and Southern Sudan. But more important than these 
factors was the extensive iron smelting industry, of which the great slag heaps in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the city of Meroé still give evidence. That this industry should have 
been established at Meroé is due not only to the existence there of suitable iron ore (for 
much of that is also found near Napata) but to the plentiful supply of timber for fuel, not 
to be obtained in the more arid country further north. The date at which the smelting of iron 
began to be practiced at Meroé has not been definitely fixed. If the occurrence of this metal 
in tombs at Meroé may be taken as an indication, however, the industry would appear to 
have been in active operation soon after 600 B.c. I envision Meroé at the beginning of our 
story as a city perhaps as large as Napata: a provincial centre of major importance sub- 
servient to the capital and controlled by people of the same stock, whether governors ap- 
pointed by the ruling family at Napata or nominally independent cousins of the same racial 
origin. 

Kashta (1), the first of the Kushites whose name has survived, conquered Thebes and 
forced the adoption of his daughter Amenirdis by the high-priestess of Amon at Karnak. His 
successor Piankhy (2) conquered the whole of Egypt and founded the 25th Dynasty. The 
kings of this family ruled Egypt but were buried at Napata, all except Tirhaga (5) in the 
ancestral cemetery at El Kurruw. Although Tanutaman (6), the last of the dynasty, was 
driven out of Egypt by the Assyrians, the family continued to rule Kush and to be buried 
at Napata for another three hundred and fifty years, calling themselves Kings of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and laying claim to a sovereignty which they could no longer exercise. Be- 
cause of the intimate contact with Egypt resulting from their rule over that country, the 
Kings of Napata, beginning perhaps with Tirhaga, dropped their local custom of bed-burial, 
and somewhat later the practice was abandoned by the lesser members of the ruling class 
and entirely disappeared.‘ 

With loss of control over Egypt and the resultant falling off in the lucrative traffic with 
that country, the economic basis of prosperity began to shift and the city of Meroé assumed 
a growing importance. Tirhaga (5) seems to have erected at least one building there even 
during the height of the Egyptian adventure. Four generations later the name of Anlaman 
(9) occurs frequently on inscriptions at Meroé, as do also those of his immediate successors 
Aspalta (10), Amtalga (11), and Malenagan (12), and Garstang reports royal residential 
buildings of this period. I have already called attention to the sudden change in the inci- 
dence of queens’ tombs at Nuri with the reign of Malenagan and to the existence of tombs 
in the West Cemetery at Meroé which appear to fill the gap. It is, I believe, clear that the 


‘ The practice appears again shortly after the fall of | stang in mounds near the city. John Garstang, Meroé, 
Meroé, when burials on beds are recorded by Gar- the City of the Ethiopians, pls. xxxvui, 1, x1, 2. 
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Kings of Kush, fairly soon after they had lost control over Egypt, began to make Meroé 
their habitual residence. Very probably the centre of administration followed economic 
pressure and Meroé became the political capital of the country at this time. But Napata, 
the traditional centre of Amon-worship, remained the religious capital long after the govern- 
ment had moved to a more convenient location. The king, according to custom, was buried 
in the royal cemetery at Nuri, and so at first were his queens. With the successors of Male- 
naqan, however, this practice was modified, and only certain of the royal women were 
transported to Napata to lie beside the king. 

Reisner has named the period between the close of the 25th Dynasty and the death of 
Nastasen the Napatan Kingdom, because these kings had their tombs at Nuri and he as- 
sumed that Napata was the seat of government. I believe this assumption to be incorrect 
and that we are not justified in making so clear-cut a distinction between two kingdoms. 
While there was undoubtedly a shift of the capital from Napata to Meroé, I am convinced 
that the change was a gradual one, and that in everything but the burial place of the kings 
and the observances of the Amon cult, it took place much earlier than was formerly sup- 
posed. The ruling class was divided into two clans or families, one with headquarters at 
Napata and the other living at Meroé. They were closely related and shared a common 
culture. The Napatan group was the dominant one during the early period, and from it 
sprang the kings buried at E] Kurruw and Nuri. The cemetery or cemeteries at Napata in 
which the lesser members of the family were buried have not yet been identified.’ During 
this early period the Meroitic group were not royal, and they were buried in unpretentious 
graves in the West Cemetery close to the city. At the same time there resided at Meroé a 
considerable group of people of the Napatan family, representatives of the politically 
dominant group, many of them no doubt holding positions of authority in this provincial 
city on behalf of the central government. They buried their dead in the more isolated South 
Cemetery. When the growing economic importance of Meroé induced the kings to spend an 
increasing part of their time there, and eventually to govern from that city, they doubtless 
began also to marry women from the Meroitic aristocracy in addition to wives from their 
own Napatan clan. The burial of such queens in the West Cemetery would be a perfectly 
natural procedure; the queens of Napatan stock, would, however, continue to lie at Nuri 
with their husbands. If, as I believe, the South Cemetery was that of the Napatan residents 
at Meroé, it would be the logical place for kings of the Napatan clan to build their tombs 
once the traditional pull back to Nuri had become sufficiently weakened to be no longer 
compelling. On this assumption, therefore, I suggest that the three kings buried in the South 
Cemetery were of Napatan origin. If there was ever a definite shift in power from one clan 
to the other, it must have come with the 31st generation which founded the North Cemetery 
as a burial ground for kings, but placed its queens and lesser royalties in the old West 
Cemetery of the Meroitic clan. 

There are subsidiary factors which appear to support the two-family or rival clan theory 
I have put forward. At Gebel Barkal there are two groups of pyramids. In the largest tomb 
of the older group (Barkal, Pyramid rx) Reisner places a nameless king (27) who, he sug- 
gests, intervened between Nastasen (26), last king buried at Nuri, and Arikakaman(28), 
first king buried at Meroé South Cemetery. Since there was no room at Nuri for further 


5 But it is probable that they remain to be found at ently largely Egyptian in their burial practices. See 
Sanam, where Prof. Griffith excavated a group of “Oxford Excavations in Nubia: The Cemetery of 
graves on the edge of modern Merowe which are Sanam,” in LAAA, x, pp. 73-171, pls. xI-Lxvi. 

clearly of the early Napatan Period although appar- 
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NAPATAN PERIOD: 750-538 B.c. 


Ist Phase: King Kashta (1) to King Tanutaman (6) 750-653 B.c. 

Conquest of Egypt, ruled as the 25th Dynasty, and loss of Egypt. 

Kings rule over Napata and Meroé. 

Seat of government and royal residence at Napata. 

Meroé a provincial city. 

Burial of kings and queens at Napata (El Kurruw and Nuri Cemeteries). 
2nd Phase: King Atlanersa (7) to King Malenaqan (12) 653-538 B.c. 

Kings rule over Napata and Meroé. 

Principal seat of government and royal residence at Napata; provincial government 

and secondary royal residence at Meroé. 
Burial of kings and queens at Napata (Nuri Cemetery). 


MEROITIC PERIOD: 538 B.c.—a.p. 350. 


Ist Phase: King Nalma’aya (13) to King Nastasen (26) 538-308 B.c. 

Kings rule over Napata and Meroé. 

Seat of government and royal residence at Meroé. 

Centre of Amon-worship still at Napata, but Amon Temple at Meroé built (ca. 400 
B.C. or earlier). 

Burial of kings and their Napatan queens at Napata (Nuri Cemetery). 

Queens of Meroiti stock buried at Meroé (West Cemetery). 

(King (27) buried at Barkal). 

2nd Phase: King Arikakaman (28) to King Kaltaly (30) 300-255 B.c. 

Concentration of power at Meroé. 

Burial of kings and queens in Napatan family cemetery at Meroé (South Cemetery). 

Napata retains importance only for its ancient sanctuary of Amon. 

3rd Phase: King (31) to King Netekaman (44) 255 B.c.—a.p. 15. 

Flowering of Meroitic culture: great building period. 

Kings buried at Meroé (North Cemetery). 

Queens and others buried at Meroé (West Cemetery). 

Revolt of Napatan clan and short-lived division of kingdom, with second group of 
pyramids at Barkal; invasion of Napata by Petronius (23 B.c.) does not seriously 
affect Meroé. 

4th Phase: King Sherakarér (45) to King (65) a.p. 15-350. 

Period of slow decline and degeneration. 

Kings buried in North Cemetery. 

Queens and others buried in West Cemetery. 

Destruction of Meroé by Axum (ca. 360). 


royal pyramid construction after Nastasen, owing to the unsuitable quality of the underly- 
ing rock which precluded excavation of the necessary subterranean chambers, the earlier 
Barkal group may well represent a king of the Napatan clan, and a few of his descendants, 
who refused to abandon the old burial tradition, and who set up a short-lived kingdom at 
Napata in rivalry with the branch of the family represented by Arikakaman and his succes- 
sors. The second group at Barkal Reisner assigned to a line of local rulers of Napata who 
reigned there independently of the main line at Meroé during the 1st century B.c., and who 
were finally wiped out by the Roman invasion in which Petronius captured Napata in the 
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year 23 B.c. Such a situation might easily have arisen out of an internal quarrel in the royal 
family, and an attempt, momentarily successful, to revive the old Napatan tradition, very 
probably with the connivance of the priesthood of Amon-Napata. 

The final elimination of Napata as a possible rival to Meroé appears to have been a real 
service rendered unwittingly by the Roman invaders. In any case the greatest flowering of 
Meroitic art followed hard on the heels of Petronius’ attack on Napata. Netekaman (44) 
and his queen Amantari reigned for 30 years from 15 B.c. and produced some of the finest 
monuments in the Sudan. The splendid Lion Temple at Naga is an outstanding example and 
I believe that we owe the two fallen granite colossi at Argo to this enterprising couple. The 
Meroitic Kingdom survived for another three centuries, but its later history is one of slow 
but steady decline, a depressing story of waning power and failing craftsmanship. The end 
came with the destruction of Meroé by Aizana of Axum about 350 a.p., and although 
Meroitic culture of a degenerate kind unquestionably survived, and is indeed reflected in the 
later mound burials at Meroé excavated by Garstang, this account must end with the fall 
of the independent kingdom. 
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ON CERTAIN PORTRAIT INSCRIPTIONS 


CHRISTINE HANSON ann FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 


are considered the inscriptions certainly or probably belonging to portraits of the sister 
and the daughter of Augustus and their children. A few other inscriptions of allied 
character are also mentioned. It is often impossible to be sure whether an inscription be- 
longed to a portrait or not, since the usual formula in Latin is simply that of a dedication; 
the wording will normally be exactly the same, whether a statue or an obelisk is dedicated, 
the name of the person honored being in the dative. However, it is probable that inscribed 
dedications, other than portraits and buildings, would be almost limited to emperors.? In 
Greek inscriptions the person’s name is commonly in the accusative, the object of a verb 
expressed or implied; this ought to guarantee a portrait, and no instance has been observed 
in which there is reason for doubt when this formula is used; but sometimes the Latin 
formula is used in Greek inscriptions, and in both languages there are some oddities. The 
interest of the study does not lie primarily in the actual number of inscriptions, but in the 
relative numbers, which give some idea of the honor accorded different individuals, at differ- 
ent periods or in different regions; and for these ends it does not matter greatly if a few of 
the inscriptions were intended to commemorate the persons otherwise than by portraits. 
Octavia, the full sister of Augustus,* was born before 63 B.c. (the exact date unknown) and 
died in 11 B.c. By her first husband, Claudius Marcellus, she had a son, M. Claudius 
Marcellus,‘ who died in 23 or 22 B.c. and was probably born in 42; and two daughters, 
Claudia Marcella Maior and Minor, the latter born in 40 or 39 B.c. By her second husband, 
Antony, Octavia had a daughter, Antonia Maior,® who was born in 39 B.c., married L. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus and was the grandmother of the emperor Nero. The second daugh- 
ter, Antonia Minor,’ was born in 36 B.c. or shortly before and died in A.D. 37; she was the 
wife of Nero Drusus, brother of Tiberius, and was the mother of Germanicus and Claudius. 
Julia,* daughter of Augustus and Scribonia, was born in 39 B.c., married Agrippa in 21, 
married Tiberius soon after the death of Agrippa in 12, was banished in 2 B.c., and probably 
died in a.p. 14. Her oldest child was Gaius Caesar,’ who was born in 20 B.c., became Consul 
Designate in 5 B.c. and Consul in a.p. 1, and died in February, a.p. 4. The younger J ulia’® 


|: this paper, which is modelled on the studies published by Meriwether Stuart,' there 


1 The Portraiture of Claudius: Preliminary Studies 
(1938); AJA, 1939, pp. 601-617. 

2 JGR, 4.1094 (Halasarnai in Kos) is the dedication 
of an altar to Gaius Caesar. 

3 Prosopographia Imperii Romani ii, p. 430, no. 
45; Pauly-Wissowa, s.0. Octavius, no. 96. The refer- 
ences in this and the following notes are naturally far 
from complete; some others, along with other material 
very conveniently presented, may be found in the lit- 
tle book by Pietrangeli, Za Famiglia di Augusto 
(1988). 

4 Prosopographia? ii, p. 213, no. 925; cf. Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, s.v. Octavius, col. 1860 et passim. : 
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5 Prosopographia? ii, pp. 264 f., nos. 1102-1108; ef. 
Pauly-Wissowa, ibid., 1863 f. 

6 Prosopographia’ i, p. 171, no. 884. 

7 Prosopographia? i, p. 172, no. 885; cf. Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, 8.v. Octavius, col. 1861. 

8 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Iulius, col. 896, no. 550; 
Prosopographia ii, p. 222, no. 420. 

® Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Iulius, col. 424, no. 134; 
Prosopographia, ii, p. 174, no. 141; AJA, 1921, p. 
348 (Swift). 

10 Pauly-Wissowa, 3.v. Iulius, col. 906, no. 551; 
Drosophographia, ii, p. 223, no. 421. 
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was born in 19 or 18, exiled in a.p. 8, and died in a.p. 28. Lucius Caesar" was born in 17 
B.c., became Consul Designate in 2 B.c., and died in August, a.p. 2. Agrippina “the Elder’? 
was younger than Lucius, but the date of her birth is not known; she married Germanicus, 
probably in a.p. 5, was the mother of Caligula, and died in 33. The fifth of Julia’s children 
was Agrippa Postumus,” who was born in 12 B.c., adopted by Augustus in a.p. 4, banished 
in A.D. 7, and died in a.p. 14. 

It is convenient to consider first the inscriptions belonging to portrait groups in which 
some of our personages were included. 

1. Astone at Sestos (BCH, 1880, p. 517; JGR, 1.821), 1.25 m. wide, with traces of attach- 
ments, carried portraits of Julia and Agrippa, dedicated by the Demos. Julia is called 64, 
which led Hauvette-Besnault to suppose the portrait posthumous; but in Greek inscriptions 
such titles are used freely for members of the imperial family, Julia was never officially 
deified, and the course of her later life renders posthumous portraits improbable. The date 
would certainly be 21-12, the period of Julia’s marriage to Agrippa, and probably 16-13 
when Agrippa was in the east and “‘possessed maius imperium over the governors of all the 
provinces east of the Ionian Sea” (Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa, p. 106). 

2. At Megara (IG, 7.65) the Boule and Demos dedicated a portrait of a Julia, with no 
other name or title; this should be the imperial Julia. The fragmentary inscription shows 
that someone else was portrayed with her; this would be Agrippa; the date as in Group 1. 

3. Two blocks belonging to a curved base at the sanctuary of the Muses near Thespiae 
(BCH, 1926, pp. 447 ff, nos. 88-89) have inscriptions belonging to statues of Agrippa and 
Agrippina (on one stone), Julia, Gaius, Lucius, and one other woman described as the wife 
of some Caesar; it is reasonably judged that this was Livia. Probably Julia Minor was 
present, but no inscription for her was found. Not before 16 B.c. (earliest date for birth of 
Agrippina), probably not after 13 B.c. 

4. At Delphi (Dittenberger,’ 779) there are portrait inscriptions of Lucius and Julia, 
more probably his mother than his sister, which definitely belong together, and one of 
Agrippina that seems to go with them. All were dedicated to Apollo by the Amphiktyons. 
The Agrippina should be earlier than a.p. 5, since she is not called wife of Germanicus. 
Otherwise there is no clue to a precise date, but the inscriptions suggest a family group like 
the preceding, shortly before 13 B.c.; Gaius and Julia Minor were probably included. 

5. At Ulia in Spain was found a dedication to Gaius, C Caesari/ Augusti F/Patrono 
(CIL, 2.1526). Mommsen (CIL, 2.1525) suggested that this and five others (1525, 1527-29, 
1543) were contemporary, the group including also Augustus, Agrippa, Postumus, Tiberius, 
and Antonia. All the males except the infant Postumus (Pup Agrippae M F) are given the 
title Patronus, and apparently several of the stones are similar. No. 1526, however, is said 
to be part of a column, which throws some doubt on its membership in the group. It may be 
noted that another piece of a column has an inscription (2.1531), very fragmentary and not 
reliably recorded (o Caes), which might possibly be a companion for 1526. The main group 
would be dated 12 B.c. or soon after, and probably would include others whose inscriptions 
were not found. 

6. A group of portraits in Thasos (JG, 12.8.381; JGR, 1.835), dedicated by the Demos, 
comprised Livia, Julia, and Julia Minor. The arrangement of the inscriptions might suggest 


1 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Iulius, col. 472, no. 145; 18 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Iulius, col. 183, no. 128; 
Prosopographia, ii, p. 180, no. 148. Prosopographia, ii, p. 172, no. 189. 
2 Prosopographia, iii, p. 443, no. 436. 
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that the younger Julia was an infant, carried in Livia’s arms; but the unusual height (1.80 
m.) and relatively slight width (0.95 m.) of the stone indicate that the portraits may have 
been busts. The group need not be earlier than Agrippa’s death; rather the contrary, since 
he is not named as husband of Julia; and the only certain terminus ante quem would be her 
banishment in 2 B.c. However, as Julia’s inscriptions are largely assignable to the period of 
Agrippa’s power, the most likely assumption is that this is not much later than 12 B.c. 

7. CIL, 10.2.8035 (Corsica) contains on one stone a long dedication to Augustus and a 
very short one to Gaius, with no titles. It is reasonably conjectured that there was a cor- 
responding dedication to Lucius on the other side. Though the stone is little described, it 
seems clear that it is a statue-base, on which Gaius stood at Augustus’ right, as probably 
at Corinth (AJA, 1926, p. 18). The titles of the emperor yield the date 11-9 B.c. 

8. In the eastern part of the Forum Romanum, evidently, stood a monument to which 
CIL, 6.4.36893 belonged. This is a dedication by the senate and people to Gaius, who in the 
part preserved is called Princeps Iuventutis and Pontifex; “hije primus om[nium ann nat] 
XIIII ¢ [os creatus est].”” In substance the inscription is like CIL, 6.4.36880, a dedication to 
Lucius, though the arrangement and size of the letters are different. Hiilsen (RM, 1899, 
259 ff.) suggested that the two were companions and contemporary; but this is not certain; 
in view of the differences, it is perhaps more likely that Gaius’ statue (?) was set up soon 
after he became consul designate, and that Lucius received a corresponding monument on 
attaining the same honor. The probable dates would be 5 and 2 B.c. Hiilsen noted also that 
the stones were not actual statue-bases, and thought that they were “poste in un edicola.” 

9. CIL, 11.1.3304 and 3305 are two inscriptions found at Bracciano and obviously belong- 
ing together. Each is a dedication by the duumvirs A. Octavius Ligus and M. Genicilius 
Sabin; one to Lucius, “annos nato XI,” the other to Agrippa Postumus, “annos nato VII.” 
As Borrmann notes, the dedication is thus dated to 5 B.c., after the birthday of Postumus 
and before the birthday of Lucius. There is an obvious probability that Gaius, at least, was 
also in the group. 

10. At Bomarzo, on stones which were later made into a coffin of S. Eutychius, were 
three inscriptions (CIL, 11.1.3040; Dessau, 106), dedications to Augustus, Gaius, and 
Lucius. The titles of the emperor determine the date, 4-3 B.c. Gaius is called Pontifex, 
Consul Designate, Princeps iventutis (sic); Lucius has no titles. The dedicators are P. 
Sergius Rufus and T. Braetius Rufus, “magistri iterum pagi stellatini,”” who “aedem et 
signa de sua pecunia faciunda curarunt”’; the signa presumably are the three statues. 

11. The south gate of the agora at Ephesos consists of three arches with a continuous 
superstructure (Forschungen in Ephesos, Ill, pp. 51-55, 58, 98 f., pl. 111; Dessau, 8897). 
There is a Latin dedication to Augustus and Livia over one side arch, to Agrippa and’ Julia 
over the other. The titles of Augustus yield the date 4-3 B.c., though Agrippa had died in 
12. Over the central arch is a Greek inscription which gives the names of the men who paid 
for the gate, Mazaios and Mithridates. An arrangement of statues corresponding to the 
inscriptions would hardly be credible, and it appears from the upper surfaces of the stones 
that statues were present only over the central arch. The account of the stones there is not 
very clear. It is stated that there were stones, very probably plinths for statues, of which 
the dimensions can be ascertained from the dowel-holes and the traceable contours, and that 
the stones were 0.52 m. wide and varied in length. The varying lengths are not stated, nor 
is the number of the bases, and these facts are not clear in the drawing. It is stated that 
only one of the statue-bases, with a dedication to Lucius Caesar, was found, and that it is 
“0.49 hoch, 0.99 breit, 0.26 dick.” The last dimension apparently ought to correspond to the 
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0.52 “width” of the preceding statement. Moreover: though dowel-holes on the top of the 
block are mentioned, which would serve for the attachment of the base of a marble statue, 
there is no mention of such cuttings on the bottom, to match those on the top of the gate. 
Thus, the available evidence does not indicate that the inscribed block was on the gate; 
but the evidence is so unsatisfactory that one is hardly justified in definitely rejecting that 
view, which apparently seemed certain to those in a position to study the material. The 
lettering of the inscription, L Caesari Augusti f, is said to be very like that on the gate, 
which would suggest contemporaneity. If Lucius was present in the group, probably Gaius 
would be also, making a total of six, and this number would suit the traces on top of the 
arch as well as any. 

12. Two bases, of the same size, were found together in the Forum Boarium in 1551 and 
surely bore portraits of Gaius and Lucius, which were set up together in either 2 or 1 B.c. 
(CIL, 6.1.897-898; Dessau, 131-132). Both are termed Consul Designate, which determines 
the date, and Princeps Iuventutis; Gaius is also Pontifex and Lucius Augur. 

13. IG, 9.2.40 (Dessau, 8782; Dittenberger,’ 778) is the base of a group comprising 
Augustus, Gaius, and Lucius, dedicated by the city Hypata. There is no clue to the date. 

14, An inscription found at Sparta (BSA, 26, 1923-25, p. 205; AE, 1929.15) belongs to a 
statue of Lucius, dedicated by the city. Woodward takes the stone to be certainly a statue- 
base. A corresponding inscription, doubtless for Gaius, is less preserved. Parts of two com- 
panion statues, slightly above life-size, were judged to belong with the inscriptions. The 
scale of the statues indicates that the brothers were portrayed as adults; beyond this there 
is no clue to the date. 

Four doubtful items may be mentioned at this point. Two fragments found at Pisaurum 
(CIL, 11.2.6319, 6320) have been thought to belong to dedications to Gaius and Lucius, 
along with the father of Augustus; the titles Pontifex in one and Consul (presumably desig- 
nate) in the other would indicate 2 B.c. or later; the suggestion is not unreasonable, but the 
fragments are too small for certainty. A fine monumental inscription (CIL, 6.4.36908; cf. 
McDaniel, AJA, 1928, 173 ff.), found at the south corner of the Basilica Aemilia in Rome, 
records a dedication by the senate to Lucius, Princeps Iuventutis, Consul Designate when 
he was fourteen years old, Augur. The lettering is very like that of a more fragmentary 
dedication to an emperor, probably Augustus (CIL, 6.4.36896), whence Hiilsen and others 
have inferred that the two belonged, with an undiscovered third for Gaius, to one building 
or monument, probably the Basilica Aemilia or some part of it. Whether the inscriptions 
would imply the existence of portraits is doubtful, especially in view of the probable pres- 
ence, in the same vicinity, of the portraits to which no. 8 (above) belonged. CIL, 12.3156 is 
the inscription, read by the holes for nails by which the bronze letters were attached, on the 
Maison Carrée at Nimes; it is a dedication to both brothers, Principibus Iuventutis, Gaius 
as Consul and Lucius as Consul Designate; the date is therefore not before a.p. 1 and 
probably not after the death of Lucius in a.p. 2. The temple itself was earlier, built in 16 
B.c. (cf. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture, p. 214, with references), but the dedica- 
tion certainly applies to it primarily; it is not known whether portraits were present. An 
inscription at Pisa (CIL, 11.1421; Dessau, 140) records a decree, after the death of Gaius, 
which calls for a group consisting of Augustus on foot and gilded equestrian statues of Gaius 
and Lucius; but the inscription does not belong to the group or assure its actual existence. 

15. The “Einsiedeln Itinerary”’ preserves, in considerable confusion, inscriptions belong- 
ing to an arch or gate at Ticinum or Pavia (CIL, 5.2.6416; Dessau, 107; cf. Stuart, AJA, 
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1936, 317-322). The Itinerary gives the material in three inscriptions. Untangled by Momm- 
sen, the first turns out to be four dedications: to Nero son of Germanicus, Drusus son of 
Tiberius, Germanicus, and Tiberius. The second inscription comprises dedications to 
Augustus and Livia; and the third, dedications to Gaius, Lucius, Drusus son of Germanicus, 
and Claudius. Thus there were ten statues on the arch, and some idea of their arrangement 
is obtained. The titles of Augustus date the series to A.D. 7-8, when Gaius and Lucius were 
dead and the sons of Germanicus were infants. Gaius has the titles Pontifex, Consul, Im- 
perator; Lucius is Consul Designate, Augur, Princeps luventutis. 

16. There was found at Corinth (Corinth, 8.2.17) a Latin dedication to Antonia, Tiberius 
Gemellus, and probably others. The date would be a.p. 37. The stone is a slab, which could 
well belong to a large pedestal. 

17. Two inscriptions at Thera (JG, 12.5, supplement, 1292-1293; Dessau, 8790) belonged 
to portraits of Germanicus and Agrippina, as parents of Caligula. The portraits should surely 
belong to his reign, though apparently they finally were part of a group that included 
Vespasian. 

18. The arch erected in Rome by Claudius in 51 or 52 carried a number of statues (CIL, 
6.920-921; Dessau, 216, 222; Platner-Ashby, p. 35). Inscriptions are known for Antonia, 
mother of Claudius; Germanicus, his brother; the younger Agrippina, his wife; Octavia, his 
daughter; Nero, his adopted son; and Claudius himself. 

19. CIL, 14.2794 is a poorly known inscription which seems to be a dedication of several 
imagines clipeatae, including one of Agrippina. The date is 51—54, in the reign of Claudius. 

The portrait inscriptions of Octavia are soon dealt with; none is extant. There was found 
at Falerio a dedication to some Octavia (CIL, 9.5449), apparently belonging to the time 
of Claudius; of the duumvirs who made the dedication, one was named Ancharius, which 
might suggest that the lady honored was the half-sister of Augustus, the daughter of 
Ancharia, rather than his full sister; but Mommsen thinks it more likely that she was a 
member of a local family. The daughter of Ancharia received a statue at Pergamon (JGR, 
4.323), when her son, Sextus Appuleius, was proconsul of Asia. 

A familiar statue-base in the Forum Triangulare at Pompeii bears a dedication to Marcel- 
lus as Patron (CIL, 10.1.832; Dessau, 898). No other known inscription is certain or nearly 
certain to belong to a portrait of him. There is indeed a Greek inscription at Delphi (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge,* 774A) which belongs to the portrait of a Claudius Marcellus, and another at 
Tanagra (ibid., 774B; IG, 7.571) which belongs to the portrait of a Marcus (Claudius) 
Marcellus; but as regards the identification of these men with the nephew of Augustus, 
Dittenberger’s caution seems better justified than the later confidence of Pomtow and 
Groag and Stein; for another possibility see AJA, 1932, pp. 393-97. 

An inscribed base found at Miletus (Milet, I, 7, p. 325, no. 254) bore a statue of one of 
the Marcellas. It might have been set up during the visits of Augustus to Samos, in 21/20 
and 20/19 B.c.; the younger Marcella would then be about twenty years old, her sister a 
little older. 

An inscription found at Mytilene (IG, 12.2.207; IGR, 4.73), on a “statue-base”’ 0.60 m. 
wide, belongs to a portrait dedicated by the Demos to Antonia Minor after the death of her 
husband, Nero Drusus; 9 B.c. or later. Another, found near Troy (JGR, 4.206; Dessau, 
8787) is a remarkably long Greek inscription on a circular pedestal, two feet in diameter; 
the portrait was set up in the reign of Tiberius and probably before the death of Germani- 
cus; A.D. 14-?19. A dedication to Antonia at Herculaneum (CJL, 10.1417; Dessau, 150) is on 
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a base where the feet of a statue still exist; the inscription makes it clear that it belongs to 
the reign of Claudius, the son of Antonia (a.p. 41-54), and is therefore posthumous.* A 
fragmentary inscription on a facing slab at Sardis (Buckler-Robinson, Sardis vii, 1, p. 56, 
no. 37) contains the name Antonia, with a reference to the emperor Claudius, but there is 
nothing to show whether it is his mother or his daughter; also there is no case ending; hence 
it is doubtful as a portrait inscription. The editors say “this inscription is probably one of 
several on a big monument to Claudius and his family,” but the suggestion seems to be 
entirely conjectural. An inscription found in 1752 at S. Benedetto (CIL, 9.3663; Dessau, 
149) and not well recorded contains the name of Antonia, wife of Drusus, and is said to have 
been found “‘cum statua, quae dicitur illata in Museum Neapolitanum.” Apparently, then, 
it is a portrait inscription, though the name is in the nominative and the statue has not been 
identified. As restored, the inscription would belong to the reign of Tiberius, but it is not 
clear that this restoration is necessary. A very fragmentary inscription at Ptolemais (JGR, 
1.1025) contains the name Antonia in the dative; probably it is this Antonia, perhaps a 
portrait. 

We have one portrait dated 12 B.c. or soon after, when Antonia was about twenty-four 
(group 5); one when she was twenty-seven or older; one when she was about fifty; one 
shortly before her death at seventy-two (group 16) ; two, including group 18, are posthumous, 
belonging to the reign of her son. In addition there is one probable portrait that is not 
datable, one monument that is posthumous if a portrait of her, and the inscription at 
Ptolemais which is altogether doubtful. 

A bilingual dedication to Julia, “daughter of Caesar” (CIL, 3.7156; IG, 12.2.537; IGR, 
4.9) was found at Eresos in Lesbos. This appears to be earlier than most of Julia’s portraits; 
no husband is named in the inscription, and the date should be prior to 27 B.c., when the 
emperor assumed the title Augustus. The stone is a metre wide; i.e. larger than necessary to 
carry a statue of a girl of twelve years. In the same vicinity was found another stone with a 
bilingual dedication to Venus Genetrix (CIL, 3.7151; included with the foregoing in JG); 
the stone and letters are said to be different in height, and it is not clear why the two are 
thought to belong together, or why, if together, they should imply the identification of 
Julia with Venus Genetrix. 

Six Greek inscriptions belong to portraits of Julia as wife of Agrippa. One at Andros (IG, 
12.5.740), on a base of size suitable for a statue, was dedicated by the Demos; one at Samos 
(IGR, 4.1717; AM, 1919, p. 36, no. 23; SEG, 1.385), on a base 0.58 m. wide, was dedicated 
to Hera by the Demos; one at Delos (Inscriptions de Delos, 1592), on a base with traces of 
the feet of a statue, was dedicated by the Athenian Demos and those inhabiting the island 
to Apollo, Leto, and Artemis; one at Halasarnai in Kos (IGR, 4.1095) was dedicated by the 
Demos eixdu ’Aprducdos; at Paphos (IGR, 3.940; JHS, 9, 1888, p. 243) an inscription contains 
the phrase #4 ZeBacrn, which probably is without historical significance; the sixth, at 
Mytilene (IG, 12.2.204; IGR, 4.64), was dedicated by the Demos. On a base dedicated by 
the Demos at Priene (Hiller v. Gaertringen, Inschr. v. Priene, 225), Julia is not called wife of 
anyone, but daughter of Augustus; the phrase 6edy xadXirexvoy might imply that her sons 
were already prominent, but perhaps the most likely date is 12 B.c., after the death of 
Agrippa and before her marriage to Tiberius. One Latin inscription (CIL, 2.475; EE, 
8.363.18), at Emerita in Spain, was thought by Hiibner to belong to a statue of Julia, but 
this conclusion is by no means certain. 


88 This base is mentioned in a confused passage in Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie, ii, p. 217. 
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We have a total of 13 portraits. In one she was twelve years old or younger; ten, including 
groups 1-4, belong to 21-12, the period of her marriage to Agrippa, with two of these 
(groups 3-4) certainly, and all the others probably, placeable more closely to 16—13; in 
these ten she would be 18 to 27 years old, probably 24 to 27; and in the remaining two (in- 
cluding group 6) she would apparently be little older than 27. All thirteen portraits were set 
up in the eastern part of the empire. As regards the first, this appears to be accidental; in all 
the others it is certain or probable that Julia was honored because of the important position 
of Agrippa in the east. 

Of the inscriptions of Gaius Caesar, four give him the title Consul Designate and are 
thereby dated 5—1 B.c. One of these, from Saguntum, is on a stone described as a base (CIL, 
2.3828) ; it is said to be like, and apparently to have been found with, another base (2.3859), 
which bears a dedication Q. Fabio Cn. F., of whom nothing is known (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. Fabius, no. 33). A second, at Aosta (CIL, 5.2.6835; Inser. It., 11.1.8), lacks the C at the 
beginning, but the title Pontifex shows that Gaius, not Lucius, is honored; the stone is 
judged to be part of a monument or building; differences in size and material of the stones 
show that this is not a companion of the Augustus inscription (5.2.6834; Inser. It., 11.1.7). 
A fragmentary inscription at Rome (CIL, 6.1.899) is assignable to Gaius by reason of the 
title Pontifex; in this case the word Designate must be restored, but is apparently indicated 
by the spacing. In the fourth inscription, at Falerio, Designate is again a restoration by 
Mommsen (CIL, 9.5425), and here it hardly seems that the spacing makes it certain; no 
other title is now present in this inscription, whereas in the first three Pontifex and Princeps 
Iuventutis are clear. CIL, 2.1560 (Espejo) was referred by Mommsen to Gaius, and would 
be his and of this period if either brother’s, but this is very doubtful. 

Six of Gaius’ inscriptions contain the title Consul, and are therefore not earlier than A.D. 
1. Five are Latin, from Nola (CIL, 10.1.1239), Abellinum (10.1.1115), Sulmo (9.3078), 
Angulus (9.3343), and Metellinum in Spain (2.607); all of them have the title Princeps 
Iuventutis, and all except the first Pontifex. The sixth is a Greek inscription, from Assos 
(IGR, 4.248), in which traros is the equivalent of Consul and there are no other titles. 
The five Latin inscriptions, with their full titularies which do not include Imperator, should 
precede the capture of Artagira in .p. 2. 

Three dedications to Gaius use the title Imperator, and are therefore not earlier than 
A.D. 2; he was saluted as Imperator after the capture of Artagira. One of the three was found 
at Castulo in Spain (CIL, 2.3267); one at Martigny (CIL, 12.141); and one at Sens (CIL, 
13.1.2942). The last, a dedication by the Civitas Senonum, was apparently a considerable 
monument or perhaps a building. In all three Gaius is Consul and Princeps Iuventutis, in 
the latter two Pontifex also. To the same period, perhaps, belongs a statue-base once in 
the Theater of Dionysos at Athens (JG, II-IIT?, 3250; Dinsmoor in Hesperia, 1940, p. 49; 
Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, pp. 50 f.). The inscription gives him the title N éos “Apys and 
shows that the statue was dedicated by the Demos. Dinsmoor suggests that there may have 
been a connection with the rebuilding of the temple of Ares; but this is purely conjectural, 
since the title occurs elsewhere, and the location of the stone (no other location known) 
does not indicate that the statue was near the temple. With more reason Graindor suggests 
that the title would probably be used after the capture of Artagira, which was Gaius’ chief 
military success. 

There remain several inscriptions with no sure indication of date. One, found at the 
Largo Argentina in Rome (B. Com. Rom., 71, 1943-45, p. 67, no. 8), though very frag- 
mentary, is a nearly certain dedication to Gaius, with the titles Pontifex and Princeps 
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Iuventutis. A second, at Jesi, consists of fragments of two lines: gust /entu (CTL, 11.2.6199); 
its status as a portrait inscription of Gaius is dependent on the presence, in the same vicinity, 
of an inscription belonging to Lucius and of several sculptured portraits; there would hardly 
be two of Lucius, so this would belong to Gaius, though it cannot be assumed that the two 
were paired. A third, at Braga in Spain (CIL, 2.2422), is a dedication in the name of the 
region Galicia, in which Gaius has the titles Pontifex and Augur; the latter is nowhere else 
accorded him, and is reasonably thought to be an error here. A fourth, at Camerinum (CIL, 
11.2.5628), is very fragmentary, but without real doubt a dedication to Gaius, and appar- 
ently his only title is Patronus. There are also three Greek inscriptions. One at Kameiros 
(Clara Rhodos, vi-vii, p. 432; AE, 1933, 237), on a statue-base, describes Gaius as evepyérns. 
Another, from the acropolis at Troy (IGR, 4.205; Schmidt, Schliemann’s Sammlung tro- 
janischer Altertiimer, p. 316, no. 9662; Schliemann, Jlios, English ed., p. 633) is a dedication 
by the Boule and Demos, in which Gaius is not only evepyérns, but kinsman and Patron. 
In the third, at Chalkis (JG, 12.9.940), the name is in the nominative and he is only son of 
Augustus. 

As regards the first two of these seven inscriptions, there is obviously no reason for sup- 
posing them earlier than those previously considered. The third, taken at face value, would 
imply that Gaius was Pontifex before he was Consul Designate or Princeps Luventutis; 
but this seems improbable and is suggested by no other evidence, and the inscription is 
apparently wrong in Augur; so it too has no sound claim to especially early date. The three 
Greek inscriptions contain little evidence for their dates, since official Roman titles are 
often lacking in Greek inscriptions; all are somewhat likely to belong to the later years when 
Gaius was active in the east. Thus the Camerinum dedication is left as the only one that 
probably is earlier than 5 B.c. 

The inscriptions more or less definitely indicate the existence of 33 portraits of Gaius 
Caesar. Two (groups 3 and 4) would show him aged four to eight; one (group 5) eight or 
slightly older; one (group 7) eight to eleven; one (Camerinum) younger than fifteen; two, 
(groups 8 and 9) fourteen or fifteen; two (groups 10 and 11) fifteen to seventeen; one (group 
12) seventeen to nineteen; four others fourteen to nineteen; five, nineteen or twenty; one, 
nineteen or older; four, twenty or older; one (group 15) posthumous. The remaining eight, 
including groups 13 and 14, would probably show him fourteen or older, though precise 
indications are lacking. It may be noted that several besides group 15 could be posthumous, 
though the inscriptions offer no evidence of it. 

Lucius Caesar became Consul Designate in 2 B.c. Six Latin dedications give him this 
title. Two are from Puteoli (CIL, 10.1622 and 1623); one from Feltria (CJL, 5.2067); one 
from Alba (CIL, 9.3914); one from Urgavo in Spain (CIL, 2.2109; on a column, which could 
carry a statue); and the sixth from Nicomedia (CIL, 3.323). In the last the age, fourteen 
years, is mentioned; this denotes the time at which he became Consul Designate, but may 
be taken to indicate that the dedication was not much later. All six inscriptions have the 
additional title Princeps Iuventutis, and all except the first Augur. 

These two titles are not found in any complete inscription without Consul Designate; 
hence it is reasonable to assume that two fragmentary dedications, which do not now con- 
tain the Consul Designate but do contain the other titles, are not earlier than the first six. 
One is from Urgavo (CIL, 2.2110; apparently not on a column), the other from Rome 
(CIL, 6.1.901; a slab, which could be part of a pedestal). The same conclusion holds for a 
Greek inscription, which uses the dative after the Latin custom, véwy jyeudu (IGR, 3.871; 
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JHS, 1890, p. 242, no. 13; from Pompeiopolis in Cilicia; by an odd slip in JHS, which is 
followed by JGR, it is calculated that Lucius was fourteen in a.p. 2). 

There are two inscriptions that appear to be earlier than the foregoing. One is from 
Larinum (CIL, 9,727) and contains no titles, which in an Italian inscription should be 
significant. The other belongs to a portrait of Lucius at Athens, dedicated by a group not 
otherwise known, the xowdv Acewvriddy (IG, 2-3", 3252; Graindor, Auguste, pp. 52 f.).* The 
inscription itself gives no clue in this instance, but the base is small, 38 cm. square, from 
which Graindor reasonably infers that the prince was portrayed in boyhood. The compli- 
mentary evepyérns does not militate seriously against this conclusion. Two others appear to 
be posthumous. One, from Epora (CJL, 2.2157) is not satisfactorily recorded; but as pub- 
lished it uses Divus with Augustus, which would place it after the death of the emperor in 
A.D. 14, The other is a Greek inscription in Thasos (AE, 1941.125; RA, 1940, p. 101) in which 
the dative is used and Lucius is termed jjpws. 

Finally there are four inscriptions in which there is no evidence of date. One is Latin, at 
Jesi (CIL, 11.2.6200, fragmentary); the others are Greek. Of these one is at Epidauros (JG, 
4°.1.598); the name is in the nominative, but the stone was a reused statue-base, as its 
earlier inscription shows, and it will hardly be doubted that the later inscription also ac- 
companied a statue. One at Priene (Hiller von Gaertringen, Inschr. v. Priene, no. 226) uses 
the Latin dedicatory formula; the stone is described as a base and apparently is of a size 
possible for a statue, though somewhat small. And a statue of Lucius stood on a pedestal 
atop the outer facade of the gate on the west side of the Roman agora at Athens. The 
pedestal is now lost, but was seen in situ by Stuart (Antiquities of Athens, I, pls. 3-4), and he 
judged from its size that the statue was equestrian. The inscription (IG, 2-3", 3251; 
Graindor, Auguste, pp. 51 f.) shows that the statue was dedicated by the Demos. The agora 
was dedicated in the archonship of Nikias, which probably was in 10/9 B.c., but the statue 
could well be later, and there is no other clue to its date. It is reasonably conjectured that 
there may have been a statue of Gaius in some corresponding position, probably over the 
inner fagade of the same gate. 

Altogether 29 portraits of Lucius Caesar are indicated by the inscriptions. Two (groups 3 
and 4) would show him as a small boy of four years or younger; one (group 5) five or slightly 
older; one (group 7) five to eight; one (group 9) eleven; two (groups 10 and 11) twelve to 
fourteen; two, fourteen or younger; one (group 12) fourteen to sixteen; ten, fourteen or 
older, including at least two (group 8 and Nicomedia) which should be fourteen or very 
little older; three, including group 15, posthumous. The remaining six, including groups 13 
and 14, are not datable. 

Eight inscriptions probably belong to portraits of either Gaius or Lucius, but contain 
nothing to justify a choice between them. One of these (Inscr. de Delos, 1594) contains no 
chronological indication, and is not certainly connected with either prince. Two (CIL, 
2.5093, Salaria in Spain, described as a base, and AE, 1922.120; Suessula), though incom- 
plete, seem to have contained no titles, and should therefore be earlier than 5 or 2 B.c. Three 
use the titles Consul Designate and Princeps luventutis. One of these was found at Arva in 
Spain (CIL, 2.1063); the stone was said to be a column which served as a statue-base, but 
the last clause may be only inference. Another was found at Praeneste (CTL, 14.2910a). CTL, 


14 Information kindly sent by Dr. Scranton shows _ back of the base was not intended to be visible. 
that the base carried a stone statue, and that the 
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14.2910b is a dedication to Tiberius, Augusti filio, which would date from a.p. 4-14, and 
Dessau writes “eiusdem tituli fragmenta esse, non certum sed verisimile est.”” But appar- 
ently he had not seen the first fragment, and its greater width and the differing abbreviation 
would tend to separate them. If the two are contemporary, the Consul Designate would of 
course be Lucius, a posthumous portrait. The third of these inscriptions was found at St. 
Maurice, France (CIL, 12.146). Hirschfeld appears to think that this, 12.141 (already 
mentioned as belonging to a late portrait of Gaius), and 12.147, which is a dedication to 
Drusus, son of Tiberius, were associated and all posthumous; it is not clear what evidence 
supports this suggestion. The remaining two of the eight inscriptions contain the title 
Princeps Iuventutis and no other. One is from Ulia in Spain (CIL, 2.1530; the difference in 
formula makes it probable that this does not belong to group 5), the other at Puteoli (CJL, 
10.1621). The last apparently states the age at which the subject became Princeps Iuventutis. 
As preserved, the numeral is XII, but it seems that there could have been another vertical 
stroke, or two more. No dative is preserved, but it is likely that the inscription belongs to a 
portrait. 

Four inscriptions appear to belong to portraits of Agrippa Postumus, set up before his 
adoption by Augustus in a.p. 4. One was found at Nola (CIL, 10.1240), one in Rome (CJL, 
6.4.31275), one at Tuder (CIL, 11.2.7858), and one at Delos (Ins. de Delos, 1593; Durrbach, 
Choizx, 173). One, in Samos (JGR, 4.1718; SEG, 1.384; AM, 1919, p. 35), calls him son of 
Augustus and is therefore later than his adoption, presumably earlier than his banishment 
in a.p. 7. In this last instance the name is in the genitive case, without any verb; but the 
stone is reasonably regarded as a statue-base (round, diameter 0.50 m.). The other stones 
afford no evidence, but the inscriptions are normal; that at Tuder is fragmentary. A frag- 
mentary inscription at Tainaron is known from old copies (CIL, 3.491; cf. IG, 5.1, p. 229; 
Reinhold, p. 107); by their testimony, the letter which apparently was the initial of the 
father’s name cannot have been M, and therefore the inscription does not belong to Pos- 
tumus. The inscriptions witness seven portraits altogether: one as an infant (group 5), one 
at the age of seven (group 9), four fifteen or younger, one fifteen to nineteen years old. 

In six inscriptions of Agrippina she is called the wife of Germanicus, who probably mar- 
ried her in A.D. 5 and died in 19. Two of the six are Latin dedications, at Veleia and Aesernia 
(CIL, 11.1167 and 9.2635); the other four are Greek, the portrait being dedicated by the 
Demos in each instance; one was found at Melos (IG, 12.3.1108), one at Sinope (IGR, 3.94; 
RA, 1916, 1, p. 335), one at Samos (JGR, 4.980), and one at Andriacae in Asia Minor 
(IGR, 3.716). Germanicus was not active in the east before a.p. 18, and there is some likeli- 
hood that the eastern portraits of his wife would belong chiefly to his last years. Two in- 
scriptions belong to posthumous portraits, set up in the reign of her son Caligula, a.p. 
37-41; one was found at LaGuardia in Spain (CIL, 2.3379) and one in Messenia (JG, 
5.1.1394). In addition there is one in Lesbos (JG. 12.2.208; IGR. 4.22) and one in Tralles 
(BCH, 5, 1881, p. 342) which may belong to either the elder or the younger Agrippina. 

Since the date of Agrippina’s birth is unknown, she may have been as young as seventeen 
or as old as twenty when she married. The inscriptions show two portraits as a child (groups 
3 and 4); six during her fourteen years of married life; four posthumous (including groups 
17 and 19); and two uncertain. The large proportion of eastern locations is noticeable. 

Something should perhaps be said of the remarkable series of dedications found at 
Mytilene (IG, 12.2.164-172; 12.2.482, not found at Mytilene but apparently belonging 
to the series; "Ed, 1932, parartema, pp. 15 f., no. '7). All the inscriptions are in Greek, 
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and all use the Latin formula with the dative. In each example the front of the stone is 
divided into two or more compartments, each with its dedicatory inscription (except that 
in some examples one compartment was left vacant). Sometimes the boundaries of the 
compartments have some little elaboration, giving the appearance of altars or tablets; it is 
not clear whether any two stones are exactly similar in this respect. One stone (IG, 12.2.165) 
has traces indicating that there were others above and below it and at both sides, but no 
such evidence is reported for most of them. 

The stone containing JG, 12.2.164 has five compartments on the front, and each end 
serves as another. On the left end is a dedication to Pompey, on the right end to Agrippa and 
Postumus. On the front, the first at left is to Gaius and Lucius, the second to Julius Caesar, 
the third to Augustus; the fourth is said to be erased, the fifth vacant. The total width of 
the stone is 1.18 m., the depth 0.27 m. In view of the small size and of the fact that two of 
the inscriptions mention two persons each, it is clear that no portraits except, perhaps, 
small ones in relief or painting, could be closely associated with the inscriptions. The scale 
is about the same in the whole series. No. 12.2.166 has three compartments, with dedications 
to Julius Caesar, Gaius and Lucius, and Agrippa and Postumus; all except Gaius and Pos- 
tumus have the title 66s, which places the inscription after the death of Lucius and before 
that of Gaius. No. 12.2.172 has two compartments; one dedication is to Agrippa and 
Postumus, the other to Nero, Drusus, Agrippina, and Drusilla, “the brothers and sisters 
of the emperor Gaius Caesar” (Caligula). The other stones do not require individual men- 
tion. Altogether there are six dedications to Agrippa and Postumus jointly, six to Gaius and 
Lucius jointly, and one to each of the four singly. Postumus is always called son of Agrippa, 
never son of Augustus. In no case are there two dedications to one person on one stone. 

These inscriptions derive from some local custom or condition of which the exact nature is 
obscure. What they clearly indicate is the enduring memory in Mytilene of the family of 
Agrippa, who made that city his headquarters in 23-21 B.c. 

In some points the inscriptions are just about what one would expect. It is not surprising 
that we find nothing from one Marcella or from Antonia Maior, virtually nothing from 
Julia Minor, and only one inscription from the other Marcella. The preponderance of late 
portraits that is indicated for Antonia Minor would be expected from her long life and the 
honor enjoyed in her later years, and corresponds to her appearance on coins of Claudius. 
In his study of Claudius, Stuart found three extant inscriptions to one extant portrait; this 
proportion would naturally not be universally and precisely valid, but the small number 
of Antonia’s inscriptions indicates that her existing portraits are few.’® The inscriptions of 
Agrippina reflect her happy years as the wife of Germanicus and her posthumous honors; 
none is found between the death of Germanicus and the accession of Caligula. The portrait 
inscriptions of Agrippa Postumus are few, as would be expected; but it is remarkable that 
only one of them belongs to the period after his adoption by Augustus, at the age of fifteen; 
this in particular would militate against the identification of the “Brutus” as Postumus. 
(Though we have made no thorough search for inscriptions of Tiberius Gemellus, there are 
probably still fewer of them; CIL, 5.7598 is one, group 16 in this paper is another.) 

The dearth of portrait inscriptions of Octavia and Marcellus may be surprising. Octavia 
was the first Roman woman to have her portrait on a coin, and Cassius Dio (49.38.1) 


1 There is some mention of these inscriptions in %JT have not seen Rumpf’s discussion of the 
Shields, The Cults of Lesbos, p. 88, and Reinhold, “Ludovisi Hera” as a portrait of Antonia (ABA, 
Marcus Agrippa, p. 184. 1941; cf. AJA, 1943, p. 239). 
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mentions statues of her and Livia in 35 B.c.,!7 but perhaps this should be understood to 
imply that there had not been many statues previously. Marcellus was the heir apparent till 
his death, and he lived to a greater age than Lucius Caesar.'* Apparently the explanation is 
that the glorification of members of the imperial family was little practiced in the earlier 
part of Augustus’ reign.!® There is a striking contrast between Julia, with thirteen portrait 
inscriptions, and Octavia, with none. The difference is doubtless a matter of period, in part; 
but it is clear also that Julia was portrayed because she was the wife of Agrippa more than 
because she was the daughter of Augustus. At all events there is no reason to doubt that the 
inscriptions are representative, and one concludes that there were, and should now be 
extant, more portraits of Julia than of Octavia. They should be looked for in the east. No 
sculptured portrait of Julia is recognized with even moderate confidence, whereas several of 
Octavia are widely accepted, but they are not beyond doubt.”° 

The number of portrait inscriptions of Gaius and Lucius is considerable; together they 
are four times as numerous as those found for Caligula," whose extant portraits, as generally 
accepted, are fairly numerous; yet one would suppose that his surviving portraits would be 
fewer, in proportion to the original number and to the inscriptions, than those of the much 
admired Caesars. Since Gaius Caesar became Consul, lived considerably longer than his 
brother, and attained greater military success, it was reasonably expected that his portraits 
would be much more numerous; but the inscriptions show only a slight difference, with 
only three to five of Gaius’ inscriptions belonging to his last two years, the period of his 
military achievements. In the east, the theatre of those achievements, Lucius’ inscriptions 
are actually more numerous. Apparently, then, there should be extant nearly as many 
portraits of Lucius as of his brother. Incidentally, it may be noted that, in the usage of these 
inscriptions, Gaius decidedly did not cease to be Princeps Iuventutis when he became 
Consul. 

It is noticeable that very few of the inscriptions carry any indication that they belonged 
to busts. It cannot be supposed that these individuals were never portrayed by busts, and 
some extant busts of various periods have inscriptions on them. It is probable, however, that 
busts were generally placed in niches, as sometimes in columbaria; and that inscriptions, 
when present, would be carved on the wall below the niche or on tablets fastened to the 
wall. In neither case would the form of the stone be distinctive. 
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17 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Octavius, 1861 ff. The 174 ff.; the family of the emperor first mentioned in 
elder Seneca (Suasoriae, i, 6) does not mention a state prayers in 17 B.c. (p. 178). 
statue of Octavia, as indicated by misprint or slip, 20 Adriani in Boll. Arte, 1931-32, 445-454; Fuchs in 
ibid., 1861. Die Antike, 1938, 255 ff.; Arias in RM, 1939, 76 ff. 
18 A portrait found at Pompeii in 1937 is identified Adriani’s identification of the “Sibyl”? in Naples 
as Marcellus by Maiuri (Ze Arti, ii, 1940, 146-151) (Ruesch 1096) as Octavia is accepted by Maiuri (pre- 
with undue confidence. ceding note). 


19 Cf. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor, 21 AJA, 1939, p. 608 (Stuart). 
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TITLES AND AuTHORS’ SUMMARIES OF Papers READ 


SOME INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF CLASSICAL AR- 
CHAEOLOGY WITH ANTHROPOLOGY: J. Law- 
rence Angel, The Daniel Baugh Institute, 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 

Protean change in our world and consequent 
heightened interest in human relations no longer 
allow the Classical Archaeologist merely to an- 
alyze inscriptions, vases, or villages, or the An- 
thropologist to describe cultures, without dis- 
cussing their creators and without the major 
aim of penetrating further into patterns of hu- 
man behaviour. This aim can break down jeal- 
ousies between specialized fields provided that 
enough of us clear separating fences and profit 
by the fresh views. 

Anthropology is a confederacy of disciplines: 
social anthropology, ethnology, and archaeology 
(prehistory) study culture (man’s adjustment to 
his social and geographic environments) from 
different standpoints, and physical anthropology 
studies the human biological adjustment. Having 
worked largely with problems of function in liv- 
ing societies, anthropologists are beginning to 
analyze culture growth processes. This can be a 
vital area for cooperation with Classical Archae- 
ology which itself overlaps both prehistory and 
history. And such authorities as Blegen, Childe, 
Dinsmoor, Kroeber, Myres, Nilsson, Sorokin, 
Toynbee, the Agora staff, and even Harrison and 
Frazer have immeasurably furthered such co- 
operation. 

The physical anthropologist concentrates on 
genetic origins, changes, and differentiations in 
man, his growth and health, and his multiplica- 
tion, spread, and mixture. Hence with the co- 
operation of Classical Archaeology I would like 
to find out what population changes accompa- 
nied the growth and then stasis of Greek civiliza- 
tion, what are the sources of human energy for 
such growth, and whether or not the resulting 
hypotheses will work for our own future. 

Study of the often broken remains of almost 
400 people shows the ancient Greeks to have been 
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thoroughly mixed and heterogeneous, so that 
one can arbitrarily identify diverse physical 
tendencies useable for study of origins and migra- 
tions. This heterogeneity gains importance from 
the observation that a process of biological fusion 
of the population accompanies a rise in civiliza- 
tion, together with such changes as population 
increase (with consequent slowdown of racial 
change) and increase in size, longevity, and ap- 
parently general health and energy of the people, 
depending on improved living conditions and 
leading to greater creative reserve. The actual 
means for culture growth are material (diffusion 
of ideas and objects, food, natural resources) and 
climatic. But the psychological and biological 
effects of ethnic and racial mixture appear as the 
first stimuli for growth and as deep sources for 
extra human energy. 

The facts behind this hypothesis (as published 
in American Anthropologist, vol. 48, no. 4, 1946, 
pp. 493-533) are enough to brush away the no- 
tion that isolated, pure-bred peoples are con- 
tributors to human advance. But in order to 
prove, clarify, and apply this hypothesis of mix- 
ture as a possibly controlling source for energy 
and progress we need far more data: on diet and 
daily living conditions at different periods, on 
population size, age at death (especially in infant 
and aged groups), migrations, and on psycho- 
logical attitudes toward different groups, as well 
as all the excavated skeletons of all dates in their 
contexts and, eventually, an anthropological 
survey of the living population of Greeks. 


THE MIDDLE BRONZE AGE AT TROY: John L. Cas- 
key, University of Cincinnati. 

Excavations at Troy conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati from 1932 through 1938 
have shown that the foreign relations of this site 
were almost exclusively with the West and that a 
reconstruction of the chronology of the Trojan 
layers must be based on the Aegean system. The 
Middle Bronze Age at Troy is to be equated 
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with the Middle Helladic Period of the Greek 
mainland (ca. 1900-1600 s.c.). It comprises the 
first part of the Sixth Trojan Settlement, from 
the introduction of Minyan Ware down to but 
not including the period when the great walls 
and palaces of Troy VI were built. 

The present paper deals with architecture, 
stratification and objects recovered in the early 
layers of Troy VI; the ceramic material is exam- 
ined in its relation to earlier and later stages at 
Troy and to Middle Helladic wares at other 
sites. This study forms part of the account which 
will be incorporated in the final report of the 
excavations, now in preparation. 


THE LATEST ELEMENTS IN THE ENKOMI TOMBS: 
Sara A. Immerwahr, Bryn Mawr College. 

The Enkomi treasure, discovered by the Brit- 
ish Museum excavations in the Mycenaean ne- 
cropolis at Enkomi in 1896 and consisting of gold 
jewelry, ivory carvings, fayence, and bronzes, as 
well as Mycenaean, Cypriote and Syrian pottery 
from a number of tombs, is one of the richest 
finds ever made on the island of Cyprus. Known 
for exactly fifty years, it has been subject to 
drastic revisions in dating and interpretation. 
Unlike most chronological revisions, the dates 
have been steadily pushed back. To the hypothe- 
sis which colors Murray’s publication that the 
tombs were as late as the eighth century B.c. 
came the salutary observations of Furtwingler 
and Evans that they were considerably earlier 
(1200-1000 B.c.) and the scholarly reexamination 
of the evidence by Poulsen (JdI, 1911, pp. 216- 
248), which showed that the tombs covered a 
longer period of time and that they could be 
divided into three main groups with some going 
back to the middle of the second millennium, and 
some as late as the end of that millennium. 

The author reconsiders the evidence for dating 
the tombs assigned by Poulsen to his third period 
and dated by him from 1200-1000 B.c. (Nos. 2, 
17, 24, 58, 73 and 97 with the addition of 75). 
Since most of the ivory carvings come from these 
tombs, their date is especially important. If these 
tombs can be dated back in the thirteenth to 
early twelfth century, as they must in the light of 
evidence from Ras Shamra, this will affect con- 
siderably one’s conclusions as to the source of 
the later “Phoenician” style. The rich ivory 
carvings, despite their obvious resemblances to 
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the later Phoenician ivories from Nimrud, can be 
paralleled almost motive by motive on the gold 
bowl and patera from Ras Shamra assigned by 
Schaeffer to the fourteenth century B.c. Other 
parallels with wood carvings from Egypt, with 
Syrian seals of the Second and Third Syrian 
groups (1700-1100 B.c.), with ivories from By- 
blos and Megiddo strengthen the supposition of 
the Syro-Canaanite origin of these ivories. Al- 
though there is less ceramic evidence to go on for 
these tombs, there is nothing inconsistent in dat- 
ing them to the late thirteenth, possibly the 
early twelfth century, whereas a date of close to 
1000 B.c. involves one in serious difficulties and 
necessitates postulating a rich intermediate 
period in Cyprus in which Mycenaean and Syro- 
Canaanite elements were preserved from the 
preceding international age. Contrasted with the 
meagerness of rich offerings and the provincial- 
ism of the tombs of the LC IIT (1200-1050 B.c.) 
period recently excavated by the Swedes and the 
French at Enkomi and the Americans at Kou- 
rion, even the latest of the British Museum En- 
komi tombs have a richness of contents and a 
cosmopolitan flavor which cannot be far removed 
from the LC II period with its strongly inter- 
national character. 


CLASSICAL SCULPTURE IN GREECE AND PERSIA: 
Cleta Olmstead Robbins, Florida State 
College for Women. 

No summary submitted. 


VISION OF GREECE IN 1825: Elisabeth Jastrow, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

The archaeologist’s steady concern with the 
artistic creativeness manifesting itself in the ob- 
jects of his study seems to focus not only on 
antiquity, but increasingly also on the percep- 
tion and analysis of its reflections in subsequent 
periods. This interest seems to justify the pres- 
entation of an apparently little known oil paint- 
ing, “The Bloom of Greece,”’ of 1825, by K. F. 
Schinkel, the leading German architect of the 
neo-classical period (Die Bluete Griechenlands, 
Berlin, Schinkel Museum). 

A contemporary reproduction, an engraving 
of 1846, a copy of which the author happened to 
discover at Wilmington, N. C., gives evidence of 
the appreciation of the work and its subject in 
its own time. 


A grandiose pictorial conception, although not 
one of the great masterpieces of mankind, the 
picture is characterized by interesting reflections 
of the more or less contemporary famous publi- 
cations of the antiquities of Greece. It deviates, 
however, deliberately from the picturesqueness 
of the plates in these publications, and from the 
sentimentality of the contemporary landscapes 
of the Romantic school, towards a constructive 
actuality of its own. 

This constructive actuality, typical of Schin- 
kel’s personality, is embodied not only in the 
building activity which forms the theme of the 
scene, but also in a series of surprising single 
artistic conceptions, in which an intuitive con- 
genial Hellenism, comparable with that of 
Winckelmann, seems to be active. 

While the artistic features lead into a wide, 
superior atmosphere, the content, inspired by 
and dedicated to the recent liberation of Greece, 
is emphasized by an inconspicuous Greek inscrip- 
tion, in the foreground, of the first half of Aris- 
totle’s poem in praise of Arete. The choice of this 
poem in honor of the heroes of the recent war— 
its political and human background were well 
known at the time—and the human quality of 
the active figures in the foreground, seem to add 
a touch of Isocratean universality to this “vision 
of Greece,” appealing, probably even more than 
the fragrant spell of the landscape, to the be- 
holders of 1825. 


ARCHAIC ATTIC GRAVESTONES— EPILEGOMENA: 
Gisela M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. 

This paper will be published in the AJA. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF GREEK METAL VASES: Dorothy 
K. Hill, Walters Art Gallery. 
This paper will be published in the AJA. 


THE PARTHENON: OPTICAL RELATIONSHIP OF 
FRIEZE AND PERISTYLE: Richard Stillwell, 
Princeton University. 

No summary submitted. 


THE PERIBOLOS OF THE TWELVE GODS IN ATHENS: 
Margaret Crosby, Staff of the Agora Ex- 
cavations. 

The peribolos of the Twelve Gods, of which the 
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southwest corner was cleared in 1934, lies along 
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the north side of the Agora, some twenty meters 
east of the road in front of the west side public 
buildings and just south and west of the Pana- 
thenaic way. The altar, which stood within the 
peribolos, dedicated by Peisistratus the Younger 
during his archonship (between 523/2 and 512/1) 
played an important part in Athenian history 
and topography as a place of asylum and as the 
central milestone. 

The peribolos from its foundation in the late 
sixth century to its abandonment after 267 a.p., 
remained essentially the same, an unroofed en- 
closure, 9.85 X9.35 m., surrounded by a parapet 
of posts and blocks with an entrance in the middle 
of the west wall. Parts of two courses have been 
found in place; the lower, of soft yellow poros, 
originally carried the parapet with eight posts to 
a side. In 479 the peribolos was damaged by the 
Persians and not repaired for some fifty years. 
Then a second foundation course, of grey lime- 
stone, was added and a similar parapet placed 
on it. Heavy paving blocks of yellow poros re- 
placed the original dirt floor. Late in the fourth 
century the posts on the south wall were reset 
and the north wall brought 0.20 m. further south. 
The shorter Greek foot of ca. 0.295 m. was the 
unit used certainly in the second period and per- 
haps in the first; the blocks were one foot high, 
the posts one foot long. Most public buildings in 
Athens before the Roman period are based on 
the longer Doric foot of ca. 0.826 m. 

The parapet, of which no fragments have been 
identified, is probably to be restored with high 
posts and one low block between each post; this 
would explain the identical width of posts and 
blocks. Some such fence arrangement finds sup- 
port in the close similarity in dimensions between 
the peribolos and the Periphragma, a true fence 
post construction found further south in‘ the 
Agora. The suggestion made by some topogra- 
phers that the perischoinisma is the enclosure of 
the altar of the Twelve Gods finds some support 
in this fence post restoration of the peribolos. 

Several poros fragments, with stucco finish 
and traces of red paint, used as packing for the 
floor slabs, are probably to be assigned to the 
original altar. A later altar may have stood ona 
rectangular base of Hymettian marble, 2.16X 
0.96 m., of which one block was found in place 
against the later north wall. The round base in 
the National Museum in Athens with the 
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Twelve Gods in low relief, found just north of 
the Peribolos, is to be associated with this sanc- 
tuary. Its proportions, however, with a diameter 
of 0.83 m. and height of only 0.44 m., seem more 
appropriate for a base than for an altar; it may 
well have carried some private dedication. 

A much battered poros lion’s head found some 
four meters southwest of the peribolos is prob- 
ably from the Acropolis. Preliminary study sug- 
gests that it belongs to the group of two lions and 
steer now assigned to the same pediment as the 
Triple-bodied Monster and Herakles and Triton. 


THE FORTIFICATION WALL OF TROY VI: Carl W. 
Blegen, University of Cincinnati. 
No summary submitted. 


THE PAST YEAR’S WORK IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 
Homer A. Thompson, University of To- 
ronto. 

No summary submitted. 


IRANIAN VAULTS AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE: 
Myron B. Smith, Oriental Institute. 
No summary submitted. 


A NEW STATUE OF VENUS URANIA: Otto Brendel, 
University of Indiana. 


No summary submitted. 


THE OSTRACISM OF XANTHIPPOS: Anton E. Rau- 
bitschek, Yale University. 
This paper will be published in the AJA. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TABLETS FROM PYLOS: Em- 
mett Bennett, Jr., University of Cincinnati. 
No summary submitted. 


A NEW FIFTH CENTURY STATUE FROM THE ATHE- 
NIAN AGORA: Rhys Carpenter, Bryn Mawr 
College. 

The marble statue of a draped headless maiden 
now in the provisional Agora Museum at Athens, 
bearing the inventory number $339 and sum- 
marily published in Hesperia for 1935, has hither- 
to attracted very slight attention, probably be- 
cause the photographs suggested that she was of 
late date and inferior workmanship. During a 
recent visit to Athens I became acquainted with 
this statue for the first time and was surprised to 
discover that the seemingly indifferent execution 
was in reality superficial destruction of the dra- 
pery ridges. With the help of one of our trained 
native technicians the abrasions and breaks were 
restored in paraffine and tinted to the general 
tone of the surviving marble and new photo- 
graphs in more favorable lighting were taken. It 
is now apparent that the statue Agora $339 is a 
fifth century original of great beauty and artistic 
interest. Comparisons with the Iris of the Par- 
thenon frieze, the Klotho of the Parthenon east 
pediment, the Eleusis standing maiden, and the 
Vatican Artemis serve to fix her chronological 
position in or near the 430’s and show her sty- 
listic affiliations. 
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SrepHEn B. Luce, Editor-in-Charge 
Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


NECROLOGY 


Gerhard Rodenwaldt was born October 16, 1886 in 
Berlin, the son of Professor Robert Rodenwaldt and 
descendant on his mother’s side of Luther. He received 
his Ph.D. from Halle University with a dissertation 
on the composition of Pompeian wall paintings (1909). 
From his teacher, Karl Robert, he inherited the pub- 
lication of the monumental Corpus of Roman sarcoph- 
agi, a work which is still in progress. He travelled 
in 1909-1912 in Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy. He 
took part in the excavations of Tiryns, the result of 
which was the excellent publication of the frescoes of 
Tiryns, in Tiryns ii (1912). Later he laid down the re- 
sults of his study on Mycenean and Cretan wall- 
paintings in his book: Der Fries des Megarons von 
Mykenai (1921). 

He became assistant and instructor at the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of the University of Berlin in 1912, 
professor at the University of Giessen in 1916, presi- 
dent of the German Archaeological Institute in 1922- 
1932, and was professor of the University of Berlin 
from 1922 until his death on April 27, 1945. 

He was the most many-sided and probably the most 
outstanding among contemporary German archaeolo- 
gists. His interests covered all periods from Mycenaean 
to late Roman art. In 1919 he published Griechische 
Portrits aus dem Ausgang der Antike, Programm 2. 
Winckelmannsfest der Archaeologischen Gesellschaft, 
Berlin, no. 76. Augustan art is discussed in the Caf- 
farelli sarcophagus, Der Sarkophag Caffarelli, Pro- 
gramm 2. Winckelmannsfest no. 83 (1925) ; the art of the 
late second century is treated in a study on the change 
of style in the Antonine art, in Abhandlungen der 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1935, No. 3. 
A survey on newer German excavations is given in 
Neue deutsche Ausgrabungen (1930) and one on the 
studies in late antique art in the Studi e scoperte Ger- 
maniche nell’archeologia e Varte del tardo impero, pub- 
lished in the Instituto di studi Romani, iv (1937), 
Roma e le Provincie, 1. Gli Studi Romani nel 
Mondo, 7. 

Important handbooks are his book on Greek reliefs, 


Das Relief bei den Griechen (1923) and his excellently 
written and well illustrated volume on ancient art in 
the Propylaeen Kunstgeschichte iii: Die Kunst der 
Antike (Hellas and Rome, 1927, sec. ed. 1930, trans- 
lated into Spanish 1931 and 1933). With the best 
among the German photographers, Walter Hege, he 
published excellent volumes on the Acropolis of 
Athens (1930, English translation) and Olympia 
(1936, translated by Hinks). There are many im- 
portant studies in the Jahrbuch of the German Insti- 
tute, from 1927 on. Outstanding among these are the 
papers on sarcophagi which were to be embodied in 
the introductory volume which he was preparing for 
the Sarcophagus Corpus. Most important contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the art of the Roman Em- 
pire are also Rodenwaldt’s chapters on art from Nero 
to the Antonines (Cambridge Ancient History xi, 
1936) and on the transition to Late Classical art from 
Septimius Severus to Constantine (7b. xii, 1939). 

Early archaic sculpture which is now under lively 
discussion has received intelligent clarification in 
Rodenwalt’s two books on the temple of Corfu: 
Altdorische Bildwerke in Korfu (1938) and Korkyra ii, 
Die Bildwerke des Artemistempels von Korkyra (1939- 
1940). 

The outstanding characteristic of Rodenwaldt’s 
writings is the combination of exact details with a 
background which is wide and deep and an outlook 
which is equally broad and penetrating. As a teacher 
he was venerated by his students. He gave them not 
only knowledge and a deep understanding of the value 
of ancient art, but also taught them by words and 
example that scholarship is more than learning and 
that its values are higher and more important than 
temporary situations with their discomforts and 
privations. While Berlin was bombed he continued to 
teach in the cellar of the university. 

He was by nature sensitive and reticent, yet manly 
and courageous. When Jewish friends warned him not 
to speak to them in public places, he said: “I prefer to 
lose my position to betraying my friends.” When the 
government ordered him to write an article for the 
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press, praising the cultural achievements of Nazi Ger- 
many, he refused. This and other actions brought him 
in such danger that he had temporarily to hide in the 
cellar of his house. He then was compelled to join 
the “Heimwehr” and as punishment for not being 
able to shoot he had to carry the guns for other 
soldiers. The loss of his only child, a highly gifted son, 
the bad health of his wife and, at the end, the appear- 
ance of Russian soldiers who plundered his house— 
instead of the anxiously expected English or American 
army —induced him and his wife to choose voluntary 
death. (Margarete Bieber) 

Heinrich Bulle, born on December 11, 1867 in 
Bremen, where his father was a minister, died in 
Wiirzburg in 1945, after his house and the university, 
including the Martin Wagner Museum, were de- 
stroyed by air raids. He studied in Freiburg and Mu- 
nich, where he got his Ph.D. in 1893 with a dissertation 
on the Silens in archaic Greek Art (Die Silene in der 
archaischen Kunst der Griechen). In 1893-94 he was 
fellow of the German Archaeological Institute in 
Athens. In 1898 he became Privatdozent in Munich; 
in 1902 Professor in Erlangen and in 1908 professor 
and director of the University Museum in Wiirzburg, 
where he remained until his death. His interests were 
broad and many-sided. He collected and edited, with 
Herman Brunn, the writings of his venerated teacher 
Heinrich Brunn (Kleine Schriften, 1906), who had im- 
bued him with the love for Greek art. In 1903 he pub- 
lished an interesting study on the use of color in sculp- 
ture, comparing the statue of Beethoven by Klinger 
in colored stone with the colors in Greek sculpture 
(Klinger’s Beethoven und die farbige Plastik der Grie- 
chen). In the following year he studied the prehistoric 
settlement in the Boeotian Orchomenos (Die dlteren 
Ansiedelungsschichten, Orchomenos, in Abh. philos.- 
phil. Klasse der bayr. Akd. d. Wiss., xxiv, 2, 1907). 

Der schine Mensch im Altertum is Bulle’s most 
widely-read book. It was written in 1912 for the sec- 
ond edition of G. Hirth, Der Stil in den bildenden 
Kiinsten aller Zeiten I, and it is a history of the body 
ideal among the Egyptians, Orientals and particularly 
the Greeks. It appeared in a third edition in 1922. As 
Bulle was strikingly good looking, his friends nick- 
named him from this book “the handsome man.” He 
started a handbook of archaeology in 1913 (Handbuch 
der Archaeologie, in Handbuch der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, vi, 1). A very important contribu- 
tion to the archaistic trend which, in contrast to and 
in connection with the trend for steady innovations, 
goes through all Greek art, was given by Bulle in his 
Archaisierende griechische Rundplastik (Abh. Bayr. 
Akad. d. Wiss., xxx, 2). 

One of Bulle’s greatest interests was that in the 
Greek theater. His investigations of Greek theaters 
(Untersuchungen an griechischen Theatern, in Abh. 
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Bayr. Akad., xxxiii, 1928) make important contribu- 
tions to the many still unsolved problems of the 
theater building. In a Skenographie, Winckelmannspro- 
gramm of the Archaeological Society in Berlin, (No. 94, 
1934) he investigates a vase fragment from Tarentum 
in the Martin Wagner Museum at Wiirzburg and re- 
constructs from it a small theater of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. In the volume dedicated to James Loeb 
(Festschrift fiir James Loeb, 1930, pp. 5 ff.) he pub- 
lishes another fine fragment of the same origin and in 
the same museum, with the oldest painted portrait of 
an actor, and in connection with many other repre- 
sentations of actors, particularly on Gnathia vases, he 
gives a lively picture of the art of acting and also of 
fourth-century vase painting. 

When he reached seventy years of age his successor 
R. Herbig dedicated to the venerated professor emer- 
itus Vol. 13 of the Wiirzburger Studien zur Altertums- 
wissenschaft (Wiirzburger Festgabe Heinrich Bulle 
dargebracht, zum 70. Geburtstag am 11. Dezember 
1937). But although this was the end of Bulle’s teach- 
ing, this was not yet the end of his scholarly activity. 
An excellent contribution to the art of Mikon and the 
stage painter Agatharchos appeared in the centenary 
number of Ephemeris (1938, pp. 473 ff.), again partly 
based on an important vase fragment in Wiirzburg. 
The last of his papers to reach the writer of this 
obituary is an outstanding investigation of the east 
pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (JdI, 54, 
1939, pp. 137 ff.). In a letter dated 1940, discussing 
some of the problems involved, Bulle not only re- 
sponded to these, but also talked like a young man 
about his next tasks. He planned to excavate in 1941 
the workshop of the master of the Olympia pediments 
and to write a new book on the Greek theater. Death 
ended the rich and fruitful life of one of the best 
representatives of Greek archaeology. (Margarete 
Bieber) 

Karl Anton Neugebauer, born 1886, died in Berlin 
on June 27, 1945, after an operation, in his sixtieth 
year. He was a pupil of F. Studniczka in Leipzig, 
where he got his Ph.D. degree with his thesis on the 
art of Scopas in 1913 (Studien tiber Skopas, Beitrdge zur 
Kunstgeschichte, N.F., xxxix). As a soldier in the first 
World War he became a prisoner in France. After his 
return he was made curator of the Antiquarium in the 
Berlin Museum and remained in this position until his 
death. He published a few more papers on ancient 
sculpture, thus in 1921, Asklepios, a contribution to 
the criticism of Roman copies of Greek Statues, a pro- 
gram of the Berlin Winckelmann Society, of which he 
was an active and efficient secretary; on Timotheos in 
Epidaurus (in JdI, 36, 1926); and in 1928, on the 
Hellenistic group of Muses found in Miletus (in Milet 
1, 9, Thermen und Palaestren). 

His main interest and his life work, however, were 
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the Greek bronzes, particularly those entrusted to his 
care in the Berlin Museum. He published, in 1921, 
Antike Bronzestatuetten, a survey of bronze statuettes 
from the prehistoric to the Roman imperial period; in 
1923 the masterpieces among the Greek bronzes in 
Berlin (Griechische Bronzen, Meisterwerke in Berlin); 
and in 1931 he began a monumental catalogue of the 
bronzes in the Antiquarium (Die minoischen und 
archaischen griechischen Bronzen. Katalog der statuar- 
ischen Bronzen im Antiquarium, I). In another pro- 
gram of the Berlin Winckelmann Society (No. 87, 
1927) he discusses a bronze statuette in Karlsruhe and 
related types. In the same year he published an album 
with bronze implements of antiquity (Bronzegerdt des 
Altertums, in Bilderhefte zur Kunst- und Kulturge- 
schichte des Altertums, ed. H. Schaal, ii). The last work 
of his which has reached this country is a collection of 
ancient works of art in private possession in Germany 
(Antiken in deutschem Privatbesitz), a Festschrift on 
the occasion of the 25th aniversary of the Society of 
Friends of Ancient Art in Berlin, 1938. 

Neugebauer was an honest and learned worker, an 
able organizer, an upright man, ane a real friend. 
When in 1933 the scholars who were dismissed by the 
Nazi regime renounced their membership in the 
archaeological society, he asked them to stay on with- 
out a fee. He will be well remembered by his friends 
and former colleagues. (Margarete Bieber) 

Heinrich Wélffiin. —College Art Journal, v, pp. 44- 
46, prints an obituary of this great interpreter of the 
Art of the Renaissance and Baroque Periods, by 
Wo.reane Born. Wilfflin was born in 1864 at Win- 
terthur, Switzerland, studied at Munich, Basle, and 
Berlin, and received his doctorate in 1886. After two 
years in Italy, he went to Munich as Privatdozent, and 
in 1893 he became Professor at Basle. In 1901 he was 
called to a Professorship at Berlin, from which he 
resigned in 1910 and returned to Munich. Leaving 
Munich in 1924, he went to Ziirich, where he taught in 
the University for ten years, and where he died on 
July 18, 1945. His best-known books are Renaissance 
und Barock (1888); Die Klassische Kunst (1898; Eng- 
lish translation, The Art of the Italian Renaissance, 
1913); Die Kunst Albrecht Diirers (1905); and Kunst- 
geschichtliche Grundbegriffe (1915; English translation, 
Principles of Art History, 1932). 

Guido Calza.—News of the unexpected death of 
Guido Calza has saddened his friends and the friends 
of Ostia throughout the world. He was born on April 
21, 1888 in Milan, the son of Arturo Caiza, a dis- 
tinguished journalist who, long before the days of 
Virginio Gayda, edited the Giornale d’Italia in Rome. 
In 1912, after having completed his studies, he entered 
the Amministrazione Antichita e Belle Arti as inspec- 
tor under Dante Vaglieri who since 1906 had been in 
charge of the excavations in Ostia, since 1908 with the 
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title of director. It was not given to Vaglieri to see his 
goal realized, the resurrection of the ancient port of 
Rome. After eight years of brilliantly conducted ex- 
cavations, he died in 1913 in his office in the midst 
of the ruins of Ostia, leaving his task as a legacy to 
Guido Calza who followed him soon in the director- 
ship of the excavations. Calza brought new problems 
to the work in Ostia. In a series of studies (cf. espe- 
cially “La preminenza dell’ ‘Insula’ nelle Edilizia 
Romana,” MonAnt, xxiii, 1915, pp. 541-608, and “Gli 
scavi recenti nell’abitato di Ostia,” ibid., xxvi, 1920, 
pp. 321-430, and “La origine Latina dell’abitazione 
moderna,” Architettura e Arti Decorative, iii, 1923) he 
investigated the new type of dwelling discovered in 
Ostia, relating it to both the house of Imperial Rome 
and to the development of modern housing. In his ex- 
cavations he was singularly successful. To mention 
only a few of his early discoveries: the original castrum 
of the fourth century B.c., the whole region of the 
Forum, including the “Terme sul Foro” and the 
“Pantheon,” the important “Caseggiato dei Dipinti,” 
and the most magnificent of all horrea so far found 
anywhere: the Horrea Epagathiana et Epaphroditiana. 
There followed the excavations of the grandiose 
necropolis of Isola Sacra, mainly of the second century 
of our era (1930; published in 1940 in a beautiful vol- 
ume; cf. AJA, xlviii, 1944, pp. 213-218) and of the 
first-century cemetery on the Via Laurentina (NS, 
1938, pp. 26-74). 

In 1938 excavations on an unprecedented scale were 
begun in Ostia itself and carried through for nearly 
three years in connection with the world exhibition 
planned for 1942. Although no plan of the new ex- 
cavations which comprised the whole of the Decum- 
manus Maximus and Cardo Maximus has become 
known in this country, it can be safely surmised that 
the area uncovered up to 1932 (cf. the plan of Calza’s 
excellent guide-book Ostia. Guida storico-monumentale 
1929) has been doubled in the latest excavations. Un- 
til September, 1943, Calza was able to continue his 
work; then, at the order of the Germans, Ostia Antica 
had to be evacuated within twenty-four hours. Under 
great difficulties Calza kept contact with the ancient 
city which, thanks to his foresight and vigilance, did 
not suffer important damage. Works of art found in the 
excavations were housed in a special museum, which 
was famous not only for its contents but also for the 
exquisite taste displayed in exhibiting the objects. The 
increase of material unearthed since 1988 demanded 
more space, and a greatly enlarged museum was in- 
augurated on June 12, 1945. 

On April 1, 1945, Calza had been entrusted in addi- 
tion with the Soprintendenza del Foro e Palatino as 
successor of Alfonso Bartoli. He planned to reopen the 
Museum of the Forum and to reorganize the Museum 
on the Palatine. An even more gigantic task of pub- 
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lication lay before him. He wisely distributed the vari- 
ous groups of monuments among different scholars 
and reserved for himself a comprehensive volume on 
Ostia in which he planned to present the results of an 
experience of more than thirty years. He was working 
on this book when death overtook him on April 17, 
1946. 

Guido Calza’s kindness and generosity toward his 
fellow scholars made friends for him among com- 
patriots and foreigners alike. His enthusiasm for the 
great task which he had set to himself has been and 
will remain a source of inspiration for all those who had 
the privilege of working with him. What he had said 
thirty-two years ago about Dante Vaglieri is equally 
true of Calza himself: Ostia indeed was for him “‘non 
solo un campo di studio, ma un centro di vita per ogni 
sua facolta.” (Herbert Bloch) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Distribution of Skin Color.—In an article on this 
subject in Geog. Rev., xxxv, 1945, pp. 580-595 (4 figs.) 
H. J. FLEuRE devotes one section (pp. 584-586) to 
“Archaeological Evidence.”’ He shows that the brown- 
skinned peoples are almost entirely south of the Al- 
pine-Himalayan mountain zone. The zone and coun- 
tries to the North were, in Pleistocene times, in the 
grip of the series of ice ages. The distribution of 
Neanderthal skulls and skeletons suggests that this 
group belonged primarily to the regions of glaciation. 
These types mingled with more “ordinary” people in 
Palestine. The Acheulean hand-axe occurs over a belt 
from Britain through France and Spain to North 
Africa, the Western Sahara, and the Nile. It is also 
abundant in South Africa, parts of Southwest Asia, 
India, and the East Indies. In the regions affected by 
glaciation, stone implements are of rough flakes. These 
people came into Western Europe from the East, in 
cold climatic phases, while the hand-axe peoples came 
from the South in the mild phases. There are indica- 
tions that these two races met in Western Europe; the 
idea of the flake prevailed, but it was shaped by the 
hand-axe technique, and the flint point was placed in 
a wooden shaft. This enabled man to hunt with greater 
success. “There is ground for associating the hand- 
axe culture with a being not very remote from modern 
man.” The modern Australian aborigines may doubt- 
less have been “‘extension migrations from the area of 
early Upper Palaeolithic peoples.” The rest of the 
article deals with physiological questions, and the ef- 
fect of ultra-violet radiation in different areas. In each 
area in question, the presence or absence of Acheulean 
hand-axes is noted. 

Nutrition of Palaeolithic Man.—In Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, xxx, 
1944, pp. 499-510, GrorcEe LECHLER states the belief 
that fermentation, especially in pits, has played an 
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important part in the processing of vegetable foods for 
human consumption since the Palaeolithic age, and 
that it may even go back to the subhuman level. In 
support of the last contention he gives a reference 
stating that orangoutagns bury the leaves of certain 
plants and return later to eat them in their fermented 
condition. He gives the history of sauerkraut-making 
in Europe, and brings in comparative data from other 
areas. The importance of the process of fermentation, 
as stated by Lechler, is that it rendered edible bitter or 
poisonous wild plants which later were cultivated and 
hence gave rise to our domesticated species. 

Fossil Mammal Localities in Northern China. — 
In BMFEA, 14, 1942, pp. 29-43, J. G. ANDERSON de- 
scribes some of the results of an extensive campaign 
for the discovery and exploitation of fossil vertebrate 
sites in Northern China from 1918 to 1924. The article 
consists of brief descriptions of some sites examined 
at widely different times but never before topographi- 
cally described. 

Metals in Antiquity. —Dovucias Rennie Hupson 
continues his researches, in Metallurgia, xxxii, 1945, 
pp. 273-280 (10 figs., 6 in color; see also AJA, xlix, 
1945, p. 596). This is a critical review of the growth of 
metal working in the Aegean cultures, and elsewhere. 
The writer believes that the repoussé gold objects 
found in Greece (e.g., the Vapheio cups and other 
similar objects) were not of Minoan, but of mainland 
manufacture. The use of other metals than gold for 
utilitarian and decorative purposes is described, and 
the daggers from Mycenaean sites, inlaid with silver, 
gold, and black niello are illustrated. A section is de- 
voted to the Greek gold cups, in which it is shown that 
no cups of their kind have been found in Crete, but 
that, on the contrary, the Minoan potter or stone- 
carver gilded his vessels in imitation of metals which 
were not mined in Crete. The writer then points out 
that technologically Classical Greek culture was in- 
ferior to the cultures of the Nile and Mesopotamia, and 
entirely ignorant of process metallurgy, falling far be- 
hind the achievements of the Helladic periods. 

The writer then turns to metal enamelling. It is not 
known when this technique was invented, but it ap- 
pears in Keltic art about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, and in Byzantium several centuries later. He 
is inclined to believe that the art of enamelling on 
bronze was invented by the ancient Britons. The sug- 
gestion has been made, and is endorsed by him, that 
the intricate interlacing designs found on contempo- 
rary stone crosses are derived from metal work, just 
as, according to him, many of the designs of Minoan 
potters were faithful copies of metal vases. The differ- 
ence between champlevé and cloisonné enamel is plainly 
set forth. 

Finally, there is a heading called “Diffusion of In- 
fluence from Greek Colonies.” Hellenic style was much 


modified in the Black Sea area by Scythian influence. 
The Italian peninsula was profoundly influenced by 
Greek metal work, and reached its apogee ca. 750 
A.D. (the Byzantine period), after which it sank back 
to barbarism. But “the great focus of Hellenic metal 
working was undoubtedly Byzantium,” where the 
summit was reached about the eleventh century. The 
persecutions of Leo the Isaurian brought Byzantine 
craftsmen to Western Europe, much to the advance- 
ment of its civilization. 

News from Spain. —College Art Journal, v, pp. 53- 
58, gives a résumé of art and archaeological news from 
Spain, prepared by Watter W. S. Coox. At Ampu- 
rias, excavations were continued, and yielded several 
block houses, with mosaic and stucco decoration un- 
paralleled in Spain. “In a few years Ampurias will be 
the Spanish Pompeii.” Excavations in the cemetery 
uncovered many interesting objects. Near the small 
town of Zorita de los Canes, the Visigothic city of 
Recopolis was located. At this site a Visigothic basilica 
church was discovered. Further excavations are being 
conducted. At Medina az-Zahra in the suburbs of 
Cordova, excavations have been in progress to lay 
bare the summer palace of the Moslem Califs. Im- 
portant results have been obtained. The City Council 
of Tarrassa has acquired the interesting old castle of 
Vallpardis, which is to be restored and used as the 
city museum. At Madrid a number of Moslem remains 
have recently been found, including those of an Arab 
mosque. In the convent of Las Huelgas at Burgos, an 
important series of Hispano-Moresque textiles has 
been discovered in opening a series of tombs. At Bar- 
celona a number of houses are to be demolished to 
show to better advantage the fine church of San 
Pablo del Campo. Iu the same city, the discovery was 
announced of twenty-six Romanesque miniatures of 
the end of the twelfth century. Restoration work is 
being carried out at the Monastery of Poblet, the 
Chapel of Santa Agueda, the Palace of the Marques de 
Dos Aguas in Valencia, and the Cathedral of Vich. 
Certain noteworthy changes are being made in the 
Museum in the convent of La Merced in Seville. 

French Protection of Monuments. —In JAJA, iv, 
1945, pp. 267-269, Marvin C. Ross tells of the excel- 
lent care taken by the French in the maintenance and 
restoration of historic buildings. He cites as examples 
the immediate repair work undertaken, in September, 
1944, on the south tower of Chartres Cathedral, and 
of the stonework of the buildings in the Place de la 
Concorde in Paris. In October, 1944, the Cathedral at 
St. Lo, where fighting had been very heavy, was being 
repaired. When Strassburg was still being shelled by 
the Germans, men were at work on the Cathedral. 
Attention is called to changes in the French law, 
whereby private property will have to be repaired by 
the owners, but buildings and objects classed as his- 
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toric monuments will be restored by the State. The 
number of such monuments is constantly being in- 
creased. 

The Pomegranate. —In BMMA, n.s., iv, 1945, pp. 
117-120 (2 figs.) HrtprEGarp ScHNEIDER writes about 
this very ancient fruit. In the United States it is 
grown successfully in the South, particularly in Geor- 
gia, but is not hardy north of Maryland. It grows to 
perfection in Mexico, and the well-known liquor called 
aguardiente is made from it. The pomegranate tree is 
native throughout most of the Orient and the Mediter- 
ranean regions, and was introduced to Europe by 
Roman soldiers after the Punic Wars, being called by 
them malum punicum. The Spanish province of 
Granada derives its name from the fruit. It figures in 
the mythology and legend of many lands (as in the 
myth of Persephone in Greece) and its many seeds 
make it a symbol of fertility. It had many uses —its 
bark was used in tanning, from its rind a durable ink 
is made, and in former times the fruit extracts were 
used medicinally. 


EGYPT 


Archaic Egyptian Statue.—In BMMA, n.s., iv, 
1945, pp. 113-116 (6 figs.) Wiii1am C. Hayes pub- 
lishes a limestone statue of a woman, dating in the 
Early Dynastic Period, purchased in New York by the 
Metropolitan Museum, and said to have been found 
at Abydos. It is almost certainly a tomb statue, and 
the subject may be assumed to have been a wealthy 
noblewoman. Technically it fits into a series of similar 
statues of the Second and Third Dynasties preserved 
in a number of museums, so that it can safely be dated 
in the latter half of the Second Dynasty (2900-2800 
B.c.). The lady is seated; she wears a short wig, with 
heavy locks, and a plain, sleeveless robe. The body 
leans slightly forward. The pose of the hands, both 
of which rest on the knees, is unusual. The body is 
thick, squat, and heavy, and the head too large for the 
rest of the figure. Great care is employed in the model- 
ling of the features, while the torso is ineptly rendered. 
Unfortunately, the statue is much weathered, and the 
greater part of its original surface worn away. Of the 
original coloration, only extremely slight traces re- 
main. It is very small, being only about eighteen inches 
high. 

Is Tanis Pi-Ra‘messe? —Montet’s identification of 
Tanis with Pi-Ra‘messe, the City of Rameses, is seri- 
ously challenged by Pire Covuroyer in RB, liii, pp. 
75-98, who champions the identification with Qantir, 
first proposed by Hamza. Whereas the literary refer- 
ences to Pi-Ra‘messe show that the god Amon held 
first place there, the inscriptional evidence from Tanis 
shows that Sutekh enjoyed special favor there, even 
a pre-eminence over Amon. In favor of Qantir is the 
presence of a factory for the making of enamelled tiles 
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bearing the name of Ramesses II, a factory of larger 
capacity than that of Akhnaton at Tell el-Amarna. 
It is evident that a royal residence of some importance 
was near Qantir. Five ostraca bearing the name Pi- 
Ra‘messe have actually been found on the site. 
Portrait of Amen-hotpe I.—Wrii1am C. Hayss, 
in BMMA, n.s., iv, 1946, pp. 140-142 (4 figs.), pub- 
lishes a fragment of a fine limestone relief, with a 
profile head of this king, acquired in 1945 by the 
Metropolitan Museum. The portrait is identified by 
the cartouche, and by a comparison with other por- 
traits. One found at Deir el Bahri by the Museum’s 
Egyptian Expedition in 1926 forms a good basis for 
such a comparison. In the relief the king wears a close- 
cropped wig, and diadem in the form of a fillet, from 
the front of which rises the uraeus. The diadems of 
King Nib-kheper-Re‘ ‘Intef (Sixteenth Dynasty) at 
Leyden, and that of King Tut-‘ankh-Amun in Cairo 
are of similar form. The relief was undoubtedly exe- 
cuted during the lifetime of Amen-hotpe, and is there- 
fore to be dated in the neighborhood of 1545 B.c. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Miscellaneous.—The remains of a Chalcolithic 
necropolis were discovered in 1942 at Benei Beraq, 
east of Tel-Aviv. Several broken ossuaries were found, 
as well as pottery of characteristic Chalcolithic types. 
The practice of burial in ossuaries during the Chal- 
colithic period has so far not been found outside the 


Sharon plain (J. Ory in QDAP, xii, pp. 43-57). 

The rumor which appeared in the press on Oct. 3, 
1945, that an eyewitness account of the Crucifixion 
had been discovered near Jerusalem is effectively dis- 
posed of by C. H. Krae.ine in the Bib. Arch., ix, pp. 
16-20. What was actually discovered was a tomb pro- 
vided with eleven loculi, each containing an ossuary; 
some of the ossuaries were inscribed with common 
Semitic names written in Hebrew, Aramaic or Greek. 
One was marked on each side with a cross and bore the 
name Jesus in Greek script. On the danger of assuming 
that the cross is a sign of Christian origin, see the au- 
thor’s remarks on p. 19 f. 

Prehistory. —The results of research in the prehis- 
tory of Syria and Palestine are summarized by PirRE 
DE Vaux in RB, liii, pp. 99-124. It is now realized that 
the prehistory of the Near East cannot be fitted into 
the same framework as that used for Europe. Syria 
and Palestine never passed through the same climatic 
oscillations of glacial and interglacial as Central 
Europe. No specimen of really cold fauna has been 
found. The animal remains associated with human 
artifacts indicate that the temperature was always 
practically what it is now, although there were 
marked variations in rainfall. In the Lower Palaeo- 
lithic, Syria and Palestine present pretty much the 
same picture as Europe, although the Clactonian in- 
dustry has not yet been found, but is present in Egypt. 
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At Et-Tabun and Umm Qatafa the Tayacian flake cul- 
ture is succeeded by the upper Acheulean core culture, 
a culture abundantly represented in Syria and Pales- 
tine. At the same time the Levalloisian-Mousterian 
culture was flourishing, and continued for a consider- 
able period. The Solutrean and Magdalenian cultures 
of the Upper Palaeolithic are, of course, not found, 
but an industry of middle Aurignacian aspect is 
widely represented. Bone work is rare, however. The 
Mesolithic is represented by the Kebarian and the 
Natufian. The Tahunian, classed by Neuville as 
Eneolithic, is probably Mesolithic. The lithic industry 
of Levels x—xvui at Jericho is related to the Tahunian. 
It cannot be classed as Neolithic with Garstang. Level 
1x with its primitive pottery is more entitled to be 
called ‘Neolithic’ but cannot be sharply distinguished 
from the preceding levels. Level vu is definitely Eneo- 
lithic. 

Band-Slip Ware. —Considerable quantities of EB I 
band-slip ware (i.e., ware decorated with bands of 
colored slip) have been found by NELson GLUECK at 
Tell edh-Dhiydbeh in the Jordan Valley about 54% km. 
NW. of Beisan, and at Tell Deir Sa‘aneh, about 9 km. 
SW. of Irbid in Northern Gilead. The southern bound- 
ary of this ware seems to be a line drawn from Megiddo 
to Beisan and projected eastward into Gilead. Just 
how far the ware extends into Southern Syria cannot 
at present be determined (BASOR, 101, pp. 3-20, pls. 
15-31). 

Hebrew Seal. — An inscribed Hebrew seal of scara- 
boid form, found at Samaria in 1944, is illustrated and 
described by I. Bren-Dor in QDAP, xii, pp. 77-83. 
The base is engraved with the figure of a falcon- 
headed winged griffon, crowned with a sun-disk, and 
seated before an upright uraeus. Below is an inscrip- 
tion in Hebrew characters, “‘Belonging to Pi’s.” The 
name is Egyptian, meaning “the one given by Isis”’; 
it is frequently found in Egypt as well as in the Semitic 
area from the Twenty-second Dynasty down to the 
Ptolemaic period. The seal is dated on epigraphical 
grounds to the eighth century B.c. The form of the ¢ 
is noteworthy. 

Later Jewish History. —Recent discoveries such as 
the Jehoiachin tablets from a royal archive of Nebu- 
chadrezzar are utilized by W. F. Ausricur in his 
sketch of Jewish history from the reign of Josiah to the 
time of Alexander the Great in Bib. Arch., ix, pp. 1-16. 
Sheshbazzar is said to be the fourth son of Jehoiachin, 
while Zerubbabel is the son of Shealtiel, the eldest 
son of Jehoiachin. Nehemiah’s return is dated in 440, 
Ezra’s in 428, the “seventh year” of Artaxerxes of 
Ezra 7:7 being regarded as an error for “thirty- 
seventh.” He accepts Torrey’s view that the Chron- 
icler is to be identified with Ezra. 

New Greek and Latin Inscriptions.—Twenty- 
four new Latin and two new Greek inscriptions found 
in Palestine in recent years are published by M. Avt- 


Yonau in QDAP, xii, pp. 84-102. Fourteen of them 
are milestone inscriptions which shed some new light 
on city and provincial boundaries and reveal the 
existence of a Roman road connecting the Galilean 
capital Sepphoris with the Roman garrison at Legio. 
Other inscriptions give us our first evidence of the 
presence in Palestine of the Fourth Flavian legion, a 
Moorish cavalry detachment, and Nabataean archers. 

Abu Ghosh.—The area between the mediaeval 
church and mosque and the modern monastery was 
excavated in 1944 by the Ecole Archéologique of 
Jerusalem under the direction of PERE pE Vaux, en- 
abling the history of the site to be reconstructed. In 
the second or third century A.D. the waters of the 
spring were impounded in a reservoir by members of 
the Legio X Fretensis quartered on the summit of 
neighbouring Deir el-Azhar (Bib. Kirjath-jearim). In 
the middle of the ninth century a caravanserai was 
erected on the west side of this reservoir. No other 
khan is known between the first half of the eighth 
century and the Ayyubid khans, so that the excava- 
tion throws some light on the Moslem architecture of 
this period. When the Knights Hospitallers occupied 
the site in 1141 they erected a beautiful church over 
the old reservoir and spring. After a period of aban- 
donment the khan was restored by the Mamluks and 
a mosque added. Valuable specimens of tenth and 
eleventh century Arabic pottery have been recovered. 
They will be published in the Bulletin d’ Etudes Orien- 
tales of Damascus. (RB, liii, 1946, pp. 125-134). 

‘Amman, Transjordan. — A Nabataean shaft-grave, 
probably of the first century B.c., discovered on Jebel 
Jofeh at ‘Amman is described by the excavator, 
LANKEsTER Harprine, in QDAP, xii, pp. 58-62. Its 
most curious feature is its peaked roof formed of slop- 
ing slabs. Two splendid specimens of decorated 
Nabataean bowls were recovered, as well as some 
lamps and flasks. 

al-Muwaqgar, Transjordan. —The eighteen surviv- 
ing capitals from the palace of the Umayyad caliph 
Yazid ibn ‘Abdul Malik (720-724 a.p.) at al-Muwagq- 
qar, about 23 km. SE. of ‘Amman, are analyzed by 
R. W. Hamitton in QDAP, xii, pp. 63-69. The sculp- 
ture shows a surprising lack of uniformity, the capitals 
differing greatly from one another in the composition 
and the motives employed. Sometimes the two sides of 
the same capital, or even the right and left halves of 
the same side, are treated quite differently. It is 
evident that the sculptors extemporized as they 
worked. An Arabic inscription on a water-gauge from 
the same site is discussed by Hamiuton and L. A. 
Mayer, ibid., pp. 70-74. 


IRAN 


Saljuk Bronzes.—M. S. publishes, in 
BMMA, ser. ii, iv, 1945, pp. 87-92 (5 figs.), a number 
of Islamic metal objects in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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The first is a ewer, formerly in the J. Pierpont Morgan 
collection, from Iran, showing the twelve signs of the 
zodiac with their related planets, a very popular sub- 
ject in Iranian art. On the shoulder are inscriptions 
expressing good wishes to the owner. The evidence 
points to this outstanding piece being from Khurasan, 
and belonging in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. A smaller ewer, dated in the twelfth century, 
also from Khurasan, is published to show what great 
strides had been made between its production and 
that of the Morgan ewer, together with a twelfth- 
century inkstand, also from Khurasan. Of later thir- 
teenth-century work, the school of Mosul became pre- 
eminent —a candlestick base of this school, recently 
acquired by the Museum through a bequest, is a good 
example. 


INDIA 


Archaeological News and Notes.—In ABIA, xiv, 
1939, pp. 1-12, J. Pa. Vocrt gives an account of the 
progress of archaeological work in India, based on such 
information as he could cull from newspapers. This 
was an expedient necessitated by the failure of the 
usual reports to reach the editor. Under the heading 
of prehistoric archaeology he notes a shrine dis- 
covered at Agroha in the Punjab. Another neolithic 
site was explored at Chakradharpur (Bengal), where 
more than 200 celts were brought to light. The remains 
of what is described as a prehistoric village were un- 
earthed at Karahapur in the Kangra district of the 
Punjab. Among the finds was a number of large pillars 
found in mounds outside the village. At a prehistoric 
site near Pondicherey the head of a divinity with a 
fan-shaped “Aegean” headdress was discovered. 

Under Buddhist monuments Dr. Vogel notes a 
colossal Buddha image similar to the well-known 
Kushan images from Sravasti and Sarnath. This image 
was discovered at the site of Maholi near Mathura. 
At this same site there was found a large block of 
stone carved in the shape of an alms-bowl. On the front 
of this piece is a carving of a Bacchanalian scene. 
Among other excavations were those of a Buddhist 
stupa at Sopara, near Bombay, and another tope of 
ASokan origin at Ujjain (Gwalior). A valuable discov- 
ery was the finding of a copper plate in the Bagh caves, 
the inscription on which definitely fixes the date of 
the monuments there at ca. 500 a.p. Among Brahman- 
ical monuments brought to light was a large temple of 
Siva at Kodumbalur in the Pudukottah State. Dr. 
Vogel’s summary concludes with an abstract of Sir 
Leonard Woolley’s report on the work of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India and his recommendations for 
the future activities of this organization. 

Indian Numismatics.—In ABIA, xiii, 1938, pp. 
5-10, Richarp Burn summarizes the principal publi- 
cations in this field. He calls attention to B. Durga 
Prasad’s elaborate analysis of the symbols and dating 
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bearing the name of Ramesses II, a factory of larger 
capacity than that of Akhnaton at Tell el-Amarna. 
It is evident that a royal residence of some importance 
was near Qantir. Five ostraca bearing the name Pi- 
Ra‘messe have actually been found on the site. 
Portrait of Amen-hotpe I.—Wriii1am C. Hayes, 
in BMMA, nu.s., iv, 1946, pp. 140-142 (4 figs.), pub- 
lishes a fragment of a fine limestone relief, with a 
profile head of this king, acquired in 1945 by the 
Metropolitan Museum. The portrait is identified by 
the cartouche, and by a comparison with other por- 
traits. One found at Deir el Bahri by the Museum’s 
Egyptian Expedition in 1926 forms a good basis for 
such a comparison. In the relief the king wears a close- 
cropped wig, and diadem in the form of a fillet, from 
the front of which rises the uraeus. The diadems of 
King Nib-kheper-Re‘ ‘Intef (Sixteenth Dynasty) at 
Leyden, and that of King Tut-‘ankh-Amun in Cairo 
are of similar form. The relief was undoubtedly exe- 
cuted during the lifetime of Amen-hotpe, and is there- 
fore to be dated in the neighborhood of 1545 B.c. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Miscellaneous.—The remains of a Chalcolithic 
necropolis were discovered in 1942 at Benei Beraq, 
east of Tel-Aviv. Several broken ossuaries were found, 
as well as pottery of characteristic Chalcolithic types. 
The practice of burial in ossuaries during the Chal- 
colithic period has so far not been found outside the 
Sharon plain (J. Ory in QDAP, xii, pp. 43-57). 

The rumor which appeared in the press on Oct. 3, 
1945, that an eyewitness account of the Crucifixion 
had been discovered near Jerusalem is effectively dis- 
posed of by C. H. Krar.ine in the Bib. Arch., ix, pp. 
16-20. What was actually discovered was a tomb pro- 
vided with eleven loculi, each containing an ossuary; 
some of the ossuaries were inscribed with common 
Semitic names written in Hebrew, Aramaic or Greek. 
One was marked on each side with a cross and bore the 
name Jesus in Greek script. On the danger of assuming 
that the cross is a sign of Christian origin, see the au- 
thor’s remarks on p. 19 f. 

Prehistory. —The results of research in the prehis- 
tory of Syria and Palestine are summarized by Pire 
DE Vaux in RB, liii, pp. 99-124. It is now realized that 
the prehistory of the Near East cannot be fitted into 
the same framework as that used for Europe. Syria 
and Palestine never passed through the same climatic 
oscillations of glacial and interglacial as Central 
Europe. No specimen of really cold fauna has been 
found. The animal remains associated with human 
artifacts indicate that the temperature was always 
practically what it is now, although there were 
marked variations in rainfall. In the Lower Palaeo- 
lithic, Syria and Palestine present pretty much the 
same picture as Europe, although the Clactonian in- 
dustry has not yet been found, but is present in Egypt. 
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At Et-Tabun and Umm Qatafa the Tayacian flake cul- 
ture is succeeded by the upper Acheulean core culture, 
a culture abundantly represented in Syria and Pales- 
tine. At the same time the Levalloisian-Mousterian 
culture was flourishing, and continued for a consider- 
able period. The Solutrean and Magdalenian cultures 
of the Upper Palaeolithic are, of course, not found, 
but an industry of middle Aurignacian aspect is 
widely represented. Bone work is rare, however. The 
Mesolithic is represented by the Kebarian and the 
Natufian. The Tahunian, classed by Neuville as 
Eneolithic, is probably Mesolithic. The lithic industry 
of Levels x—xvui at Jericho is related to the Tahunian. 
It cannot be classed as Neolithic with Garstang. Level 
Ix with its primitive pottery is more entitled to be 
called ‘Neolithic’ but cannot be sharply distinguished 
from the preceding levels. Level vu is definitely Eneo- 
lithic. 

Band-Slip Ware. —Considerable quantities of EB I 
band-slip ware (i.e., ware decorated with bands of 
colored slip) have been found by NELson GLUECK at 
Tell edh-Dhiydbeh in the Jordan Valley about 54% km. 
NW. of Beisan, and at Tell Deir Sa‘aneh, about 9 km. 
SW. of Irbid in Northern Gilead. The southern bound- 
ary of this ware seems to be a line drawn from Megiddo 
to Beisan and projected eastward into Gilead. Just 
how far the ware extends into Southern Syria cannot 
at present be determined (BASOR, 101, pp. 3-20, pls. 
15-31). 

Hebrew Seal. —An inscribed Hebrew seal of scara- 
boid form, found at Samaria in 1944, is illustrated and 
described by I. Bren-Dor in QDAP, xii, pp. 77-83. 
The base is engraved with the figure of a falcon- 
headed winged griffon, crowned with a sun-disk, and 
seated before an upright uraeus. Below is an inscrip- 
tion in Hebrew characters, “Belonging to Pt’s.”” The 
name is Egyptian, meaning “the one given by Isis”’; 
it is frequently found in Egypt as well as in the Semitic 
area from the Twenty-second Dynasty down to the 
Ptolemaic period. The seal is dated on epigraphical 
grounds to the eighth century B.c. The form of the t 
is noteworthy. 

Later Jewish History. —Recent discoveries such as 
the Jehoiachin tablets from a royal archive of Nebu- 
chadrezzar are utilized by W. F. Atsricut in his 
sketch of Jewish history from the reign of Josiah to the 
time of Alexander the Great in Bib. Arch., ix, pp. 1-16. 
Sheshbazzar is said to be the fourth son of Jehoiachin, 
while Zerubbabel is the son of Shealtiel, the eldest 
son of Jehoiachin. Nehemiah’s return is dated in 440, 
Ezra’s in 428, the “seventh year” of Artaxerxes of 
Ezra 7:7 being regarded as an error for “thirty- 
seventh.” He accepts Torrey’s view that the Chron- 
icler is to be identified with Ezra. 

New Greek and Latin Inscriptions.—Twenty- 
four new Latin and two new Greek inscriptions found 
in Palestine in recent years are published by M. Avt- 
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Yonau in QDAP, xii, pp. 84-102. Fourteen of them 
are milestone inscriptions which shed some new light 
on city and provincial boundaries and reveal the 
existence of a Roman road connecting the Galilean 
capital Sepphoris with the Roman garrison at Legio. 
Other inscriptions give us our first evidence of the 
presence in Palestine of the Fourth Flavian legion, a 
Moorish cavalry detachment, and Nabataean archers. 

Abu Ghosh.—The area between the mediaeval 
church and mosque and the modern monastery was 
excavated in 1944 by the Ecole Archéologique of 
Jerusalem under the direction of PerE pE Vaux, en- 
abling the history of the site to be reconstructed. In 
the second or third century A.p. the waters of the 
spring were impounded in a reservoir by members of 
the Legio X Fretensis quartered on the summit of 
neighbouring Deir el-Azhar (Bib. Kirjath-jearim). In 
the middle of the ninth century a caravanserai was 
erected on the west side of this reservoir. No other 
khan is known between the first half of the eighth 
century and the Ayyubid khans, so that the excava- 
tion throws some light on the Moslem architecture of 
this period. When the Knights Hospitallers occupied 
the site in 1141 they erected a beautiful church over 
the old reservoir and spring. After a period of aban- 
donment the khan was restored by the Mamluks and 
a mosque added. Valuable specimens of tenth and 
eleventh century Arabic pottery have been recovered. 
They will be published in the Bulletin d’ Etudes Orien- 
tales of Damascus. (RB, liii, 1946, pp. 125-134). 

‘Amman, Transjordan. — A Nabataean shaft-grave, 
probably of the first century B.c., discovered on Jebel 
Jofeh at ‘Amman is described by the excavator, 
LANKEsTER Harpine, in QDAP, xii, pp. 58-62. Its 
most curious feature is its peaked roof formed of slop- 
ing slabs. Two splendid specimens of decorated 
Nabataean bowls were recovered, as well as some 
lamps and flasks. 

al-Muwaqgar, Transjordan. —The eighteen surviv- 
ing capitals from the palace of the Umayyad caliph 
Yazid ibn ‘Abdul Malik (720-724 a.p.) at al-Muwaq- 
qar, about 23 km. SE. of ‘Amman, are analyzed by 
R. W. Hamitton in QDAP, xii, pp. 63-69. The sculp- 
ture shows a surprising lack of uniformity, the capitals 
differing greatly from one another in the composition 
and the motives employed. Sometimes the two sides of 
the same capital, or even the right and left halves of 
the same side, are treated quite differently. It is 
evident that the sculptors extemporized as they 
worked. An Arabic inscription on a water-gauge from 
the same site is discussed by Hamiuron and L. A. 
Mayer, ibid., pp. 70-74. 
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Saljuk Bronzes.—M. S. Dmanp publishes, in 
BMMA, ser. ii, iv, 1945, pp. 87-92 (5 figs.), a number 
of Islamic metal objects in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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The first is a ewer, formerly in the J. Pierpont Morgan 
collection, from Iran, showing the twelve signs of the 
zodiac with their related planets, a very popular sub- 
ject in Iranian art. On the shoulder are inscriptions 
expressing good wishes to the owner. The evidence 
points to this outstanding piece being from Khurasan, 
and belonging in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. A smaller ewer, dated in the twelfth century, 
also from Khurasan, is published to show what great 
strides had been made between its production and 
that of the Morgan ewer, together with a twelfth- 
century inkstand, also from Khurasan. Of later thir- 
teenth-century work, the school of Mosul became pre- 
eminent —a candlestick base of this school, recently 
acquired by the Museum through a bequest, is a good 
example. 


INDIA 


Archaeological News and Notes. —In ABIA, xiv, 
1939, pp. 1-12, J. Pa. VoGrt gives an account of the 
progress of archaeological work in India, based on such 
information as he could cull from newspapers. This 
was an expedient necessitated by the failure of the 
usual reports to reach the editor. Under the heading 
of prehistoric archaeology he notes a shrine dis- 
covered at Agroha in the Punjab. Another neolithic 
site was explored at Chakradharpur (Bengal), where 
more than 200 celts were brought to light. The remains 
of what is described as a prehistoric village were un- 
earthed at Karahapur in the Kangra district of the 
Punjab. Among the finds was a number of large pillars 
found in mounds outside the village. At a prehistoric 
site near Pondicherey the head of a divinity with a 
fan-shaped “Aegean” headdress was discovered. 

Under Buddhist monuments Dr. Vogel notes a 
colossal Buddha image similar to the well-known 
Kushan images from Sravasti and Sarnath. This image 
was discovered at the site of Maholi near Mathura. 
At this same site there was found a large block of 
stone carved in the shape of an alms-bowl. On the front 
of this piece is a carving of a Bacchanalian scene. 
Among other excavations were those of a Buddhist 
stupa at Sopara, near Bombay, and another tope of 
A§Sokan origin at Ujjain (Gwalior). A valuable discov- 
ery was the finding of a copper plate in the Bagh caves, 
the inscription on which definitely fixes the date of 
the monuments there at ca. 500 a.p. Among Brahman- 
ical monuments brought to light was a large temple of 
Siva at Kodumbalur in the Pudukottah State. Dr. 
Vogel’s summary concludes with an abstract of Sir 
Leonard Woolley’s report on the work of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India and his recommendations for 
the future activities of this organization. 

Indian Numismatics.—In ABIA, xiii, 1938, pp. 
5-10, Richarp Burn summarizes the principal publi- 
cations in this field. He calls attention to B. Durga 
Prasad’s elaborate analysis of the symbols and dating 
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of punch-marked coins from the eighth to the fourth 
centuries B.c. He reviews the chapters on Graeco- 
Bactrian coins in Dr. W. W. Tarn’s history of The 
Greeks in Bactria and India, comparing this author’s 
views with the most recent researches by Dr. J. N. 
Banerjea in the same field. The article concludes with 
abstracts of numismatic interest appearing in Num. 
Supp., xlvii. 

Baroda.—In ABIA, xiii, 1938, pp. 10-12, H. 
SHASTRI gives an account of the principal archaeologi- 
cal activities in Baroda State. The work included the 
listing and inspection of many monuments ranging 
in date from the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries. 
Fifty-one inscriptions were examined during the year, 
including some inscribed potsherds of the seventh 
century A.D., excavated near Amreli. Further excava- 
tions at this same site brought to light a number of 
Kshatrapa coins and goldsmiths’ moulds. Some brick 
buildings of the second century A.D. were exposed. 
The program also included the excavation of a large 
reservoir at Patan. 


CEYLON 


Tamil Householders’ Terrace.—In ABIA, xiii, 
1938, pp. 13-14, S. PaRANAVITANA gives a brief 
account of the discovery of a remarkable monument 
at the ancient Singhalese capital of Anuradhapura. 
A Brahmi inscription uncovered at the site served 
to identify the large stone terrace as the assembly- 
hall of the Tamil householders of ancient Anurad- 
hapura. On paleographical evidence the monument 
may be dated between the third century B.c. and the 
first century A.D. 


GREECE 
General and Miscellaneous 


Early Travelers in Greece. — Under this title, W11- 
Nickerson Bartss contributes to Crozer Quar- 
terly, xxii, 1945, pp. 308-322, an account of the early 
voyagers from Western Europe to Greek lands. The 
earliest to be mentioned is Niccolé da Martoni, who 
visited Athens in 1895, but whose account is of little 
value. The greatest scholar to visit Athens before the 
Turkish conquest was Cyriac of Ancona, who was 
there in 1436, and again in 1447, and whose account 
is interesting and important. After the Turkish con- 
quest, travelers did not venture to Greece till the end 
of the seventeenth century. The greatest attention is 
paid to the reports of La Guilletiére (1669) who is not 
considered very trustworthy, and Spon and Wheler 
(1675 and 1676). The visit of the Marquis de Nointel 
is mentioned, but the so-called “Carrey” drawings are 
considered by Bates to be by two Flemish artists. Of 
the eighteenth-century visitors Stuart and Revett are 
the most important, but mention is made of Choiseul- 
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Gouffier and Chandler. Special mention is made of 
Nicholas Biddle, the first American to visit Greece 
(1806), but more important were Dodwell (1801, 1805, 
1806) and Clarke, to whose travels a great deal of space 
is devoted. The article ends with an account and ap- 
praisal of the outstanding work of Colonel Leake. 

Harpocrates.—In Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 51-59, 
CamPBELL Bonner illuminates the evidence of 
Achilles Tatius 3, 6 on the “Harpokrates (Zeus Kasios) 
of Pelusium” by references to representations of the 
cult statue (which Bonner syncretizes with Horus) on 
coins and magic amulets (pl. x11). 

Great Art in a New Setting. — Under this title, an 
anonymous article in CJ, xli, pp. 91-92, pays a glow- 
ing tribute to the new permanent installation of works 
of Greek Art in nine large galleries of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. Each of eight of the galleries is 
devoted to a different period in the development of 
Greek civilization. ‘The ninth contains the principal 
sculptures of the collection. Modern display techniques 
have been fully used to emphasize not merely the 
beauty of the objects, but their place in the evolution 
of art and civilization in Greece. 

Hellenistic Gold Medallions.—The Museum of 
Historic Art at Princeton acquired, before the war, 
two gold medallions, with busts of Athena and 
Artemis, which are published by Berta SecA in 
Record Mus. Hist. Art, Princeton, iv, 1945 (11 pp., 16 
figs. and cover design). They were part of a large 
hoard of gold and silver objects and coins of the Hel- 
lenistic period, found accidentally in 1929 near Halmy- 
ros in Thessaly. Most of the objects found their way 
into the Benakis and Stathatos collections in Athens, 
and the Benakis objects and the coins have been pub- 
lished. The gold and silver objects are earlier than the 
coins, whose average date appears to be ca. 100 B.c. 
Of the other medallions in the hoard, most are in the 
Stathatos collection, which is unpublished. The pair 
in Princeton belong together, and are by the same 
hand, an artist who wished to form a contrast between 
the central bust and the other decorative patterns. The 
writer believes that the type of medallion with bust 
of a god was originally created by the Persians, when 
they began to introduce Egyptian motives into their 
art. It was not immediately accepted by the Greeks — 
the earliest and only reflection of it in earlier Greek 
art appears on a South Italian vase, dated 440-430 
B.c., where Apollo, as the rising sun, is represented in a 
medallion. Greece did, however, through her contact 
with Egypt, become familiar with the use of the bust, 
and when, after Alexander the Great, the Greeks came 
to rule over that country, they combined the Persian 
and Egyptian forms to create a new Hellenic type, the 
bust in a medallion. This can safely be called an Alex- 
andrian invention. Examples of Alexandrian gold- 
smiths’ models have been found in plaster and bronze; 


the plaster models, found at Memphis, belong in the 
fourth and third centuries, the bronze models some- 
what later. By the third century these medallions be- 
came extremely popular, and are found all over the 
ancient world. Examples are illustrated, including a 
bronze medallion, also in Princeton. The two medal- 
lions here published show Alexandrian influence. It is 
hinted that the metal sculptor who did the busts and 
the jeweler who made the frames were different per- 
sons. The ornament of these frames combines pat- 
terns derived from Egypt, Persia and Greece, all of 
which are described and parallels illustrated. But the 
question is whether they were actually made in Alex- 
andria, or in Thessaly. We have insufficient knowledge 
of economic conditions in Thessaly, but it is evident 
that wealth was at all times concentrated in the hands 
of a few families. The similarity of the painted stelae 
from Demetrias to Alexandrian art shows what we 
know from other sources, strong ties with Ptolemaic 
Egypt. It is suggested that these Princeton medallions 
were probably, but not certainly, importations, and 
were used as lids of cylindrical glass or metal pyxides. 


Architecture 


Parthenon. —In Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 1-26, Gor- 
HAM P. StEvENS by comparing the rock cuttings with 
Pausanias, i, 24, 3-5, revises and adds to his publica- 
tion (Hesp., Suppl. m1) “The Setting of the Periclean 
Parthenon,” identifying the cuttings for six monu- 
ments or precincts mentioned by Pausanias (Ge pray- 
ing for rain, Conon and Timotheus, Procne and Itys, 
Athena and Poseidon, the precinct of Zeus Polieus, 
and, in a different category, the east gable of the 
Parthenon); and adding to our knowledge of a monu- 
ment and a precinct not mentioned in literary sources: 
the Pronapes quadriga (ca. 446 B.c.) at the northeast 
corner of the Parthenon, and the precinct of Pandion, 
formerly erroneously described as the Ergasterion, 
near the east wall of the Acropolis. 


Sculpture 


Archaic Greek Animal Group.—In BMMA, n.s., 
iv, 1945, pp. 93-96 (6 figs.) Giseta M. A. Ricuter 
publishes a group of a lion attacking a bull, recently 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. This is a 
favorite theme in early Greek art, and is perhaps de- 
rived from the Orient. Only the foreparts of the ani- 
mals remain; the rest of the bull was of a separate 
piece of marble, while the rest of the lion was broken 
off. The writer believes that the original group con- 
tained a second lion, which attacked the bull near the 
hind quarters. The group was probably the central 
part of a pediment, as it is only roughly finished at the 
back. If so, it was from a very small building. A date 
in the late archaic period, or in the neighborhood of 
500 B.c., is suggested. 
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Cult of Sarapis.—In Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 60-72, 
Dororuy Kent Hutu publishes “Material on the Cult 
of Sarapis” from the collection of the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore. She catalogues six new objects: 
a colossal bearded head, another smaller one in ala- 
baster-like marble, a small bronze head with charac- 
teristic crown, a blue glass head and bust, a bronze 
ring with Sarapis head—probably all Roman, all 
copied from the cult statue in Alexandria, and all, 
from their style, furnishing negative evidence for dat- 
ing their original as Hellenistic, contemporary with 
Ptolemy I, and therefore not by the Athenian Bry- 
axis —and, finally, a bronze lamp in the shape of a 
foot, which may originally have had surmounting its 
cover a small head and bust of Sarapis. 


Vases 


Ring Aryballoi. —In Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 38-50, 
P. N. Ure catalogues 72 Corinthian and Boeotian 
Ring Aryballoi, mass-produced ware probably of the 
sixth century (pls. rx—x1). Fifty-six of the aryballoi 
are Corinthian, and fall mostly into three groups, de- 
pending on whether the decoration consists of animal 
motifs or linear bands and dots. The rest of the ware 
is Boeotian, two signed in the Boeotian alphabet by 
the potter Mnasalkes. 

Perseus and Medusa.—Manrsorre J. Miine, in 
BMMA, u.s., iv, 1946, pp. 126-130 (4 figs.), publishes 
a fine Attic red-figured pelike, acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1945. It is attributed without ques- 
tion to Polygnotos. The reverse is decorated with a 
conventional scene of a king (inscribed Polypeithes) 
standing between two women. The principal design, 
on the obverse, shows Perseus slaying Medusa, with 
Athena standing behind Perseus. The name of Per- 
seus is inscribed. His face is turned away from the 
Gorgon, and he is about to cut off her head. The wings 
in his cap of darkness face in the wrong direction. This 
is one of the earliest illustrations of the story to show 
Medusa as a beautiful woman; but still more re- 
markable is the presence of a row of rays around the 
head of Perseus. To explain this, the writer relates the 
myth of Perseus, and cites a similar vase in the Louvre, 
where the rays appear. Dumont, in publishing it, ex- 
plained them as an attempt to indicate the magic 
properties of the cap of darkness; but this is rejected 
by other scholars, who believe that Perseus was orig- 
inally regarded as a sun god—hence the rays. This 
theory, too, the writer is inclined to discount, and sug- 
gests that the rays may identify the hero with tie 
constellation Perseus, which was identified as ear:y as 
the first half of the fourth century B.c., and had un- 
doubtedly been recognized earier. The attitude of the 
hero on the vase is not unlike the position of the stars 
in the constellation. An even simpler explanation may 
be that the rays are only a glorification of Perseus as a 
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hero, as there is literary authority for the use of rays 
for such a purpose, just as in Christian art a halo or 
nimbus is so used. 

Boeotian Vases. —In Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 27-37 
and pls., -vu, A. D. Ure differentiates into groups 
and assigns to localities “Some Boeotian Palmette 
Cups.” These are crude black-figure ware of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c., from Tanagra and Chae- 
ronea, now scattered in museums in Reading and 
Manchester (England), Baltimore, and elsewhere. (See 
also JHS, 46, 1926, pp. 54 ff.) 


Inscriptions 


Title of Priestess. —In Hesperia, xv, 1946, p. 72, 
P. Maas suggests in “2 TE®ANQ, Title of a Priest- 
ess,” that the word in line 3 of the elegiac inscription 
from the Eleusinion in Athens (Pritchett, Hesperia, 
ix, 1940, pp. 97-101, with photograph) is the title of 
the priestess Lysistrate, on the analogy of xooum and 
tparefw. Perhaps Lysistrate is the ancestor of the 
. priestess of the same name in JG, ii?, 776 (cp. ibid., 
$455). 

Tombstone from the Campagna. —Franz Cumont 
has discussed in detail a Greek inscription on an erotic 
tombstone L’Antiquité Classique, ix, 1940, pp. 5-11 
(drawing on p. 5). This travertine plaque was seen by 
M. Cumont at a dealer’s shop in Rome and came from 
the Campagna. The relief is notable for its obscenity. 
The letters APM which occur between the other parts 
of the inscription tempted M. Cumont to conjecture 
AIM, d(is) i(nferis) m(anibus), but he wisely left the 
letters unexplained. Above an erotic scene is cut in two 
lines the sentences: Todro povov éxépdnoa —“In 
life this (i.e., love) is the only profit.” He compares 
the famous “inscription of Sardanapalus” and the 
sentiments of many Greek inscriptions. 

The more interesting inscription is at the top of the 
plaque with the lines broken by the insertion of the 
letters mentioned above: 


Tépuns é& ‘Iepijs év 
Makdpwv vygots Tavde xpéos 


“I Telesistratos from Germe Hiera repose in the Isles 
of the Blessed; I want use of these things again.”” Germe 
Hiera was a small city of Mysia which drew its second 
name from a cult of the gods of healing. The rather 
colorless statement in the Greek is made definite by 
the relief, which shows five rows of female pudenda. 
The idea is common, but only occasionally is it ex- 
pressed so crudely even in Classical times. 

These ideas of a purely materialistic and hedonistic 
life after death occur quite naturally in the epitaph of 
a man from Mysia, since a dedication to Zeus Hypsis- 
tos from a city in Mysia shows a similar erotic charac- 
ter, and since Priapus was there looked upon as a pro- 
tector of tombs. The same materialistic views may be 
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found in the inscriptions on the tomb of Vincentius, a 
priest of the Phrygian Sabazius. This conception of 
religion and the after-life was in accordance with the 
tastes of the people of Anatolia. 


ROME 
General and Miscellaneous 


Recent Material on Etruria.—M. Renarp sum- 
marizes our actual knowledge of the Etruscans with 
special emphasis on the year 1928-39 in L’ Antiquité 
Classique, ix, 1940, pp. 77-111. He has divided his ma- 
terial into seven parts and, as might be expected, he 
most frequently cites Studi Etruschi and Notizie degli 
Scavi. I. “The Problem of Origin” (pp. 78-85). On 
page 84 he concludes that “‘...the origin of the 
Etruscan people (can best be explained) by the arrival 
from beyond the seas of new groups who placed them- 
selves over the larger number of native people and 
fused with them.” Again on page 85 he says: “It is 
necessary to recognize that anthropological research 
does not offer absolute certainty at the present time.” 
II. “Etruscan Sites” (pp. 85-91). Those sites most 
prominently mentioned are Tarquinia, Veii, and Vulci. 
III. “The History, Extension, and Survival of Etrus- 
can Influence” (pp. 91-94). IV. “The Institutions” 
(pp. 94-97). V. “Language” (pp. 97-102). On page 102 
he presents the following conclusion: “It seems that 
the interpretation of Etruscan is impossible for the 
present. The complete solution will probably come 
only with the discovery of new Etruscan inscriptions 
of some length, of another Rosetta Stone, or perhaps 
by future, fortunate, linguistic discoveries in Asia 
Minor.” VI. “Religion” (pp. 102-104). VII. “Art” 
(pp. 104-111). This section is illustrated (7 plates). 
The first is a good photograph of the Stele of Lemnos 
which is in the National Museum of Athens. The 
photograph shows the inscription very clearly. The 
third plate and the first figure on the fourth plate 
show two views of a new terracotta statue at Veii. The 
second figure of the fifth plate shows a terracotta war- 
rior now in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
The second figure of plate 7 shows the portrait of 
Larth Sentinate Caesa from Chiusi. 

Sejanus. —CO, xxiii, pp. 40-41, prints a condensa- 
tion of a paper on this subject by Epwin W. Bowen. 
All the significant facts about the rapid rise and fall of 
this notorious character are set forth, in the course 
of a general statement of what is known of him and 
of the period in which he lived. 


Sculpture 


Ivory Statuette from Pompeii.—In ABIA, xxii, 
1938, pp. 1-5, J. Pa. Vocrt discusses Amadeo Maiuri’s 
discovery of an ivory statuette of a female deity in a 
large house facing the Via dell’Abbondanza. The ob- 


ject, which has a hole drilled in the top of the head, 
was perhaps the handle of a metal mirror. The 
Kharoshthi letter si on the bottom may be the sign of 
the maker. The heavily garlanded and bejewelled 
figure is flanked by two acolytes who appear to be aid- 
ing her in the completion of her toilet. The statuette 
with its full forms and provocative sensual charms re- 
calls the yaksi figures of Bharhut, Sanci, and Mathura. 
Vogel disagrees with Maiuri’s identification of the 
image as Laksmi, but tends to agree that it may be 
assigned to the early Kushan period from its resem- 
blance to the figures on the railing pillars from Bhute- 
sar in the Mathura Museum. 


Numismatics 


Inflation in Roman Empire. —Lovuts C. West con- 
tributes to The Numismatist, August, 1945 (5 pp., 1 
fig.) an article on Inflation Reflected in Roman Coins. 
The examples used as illustrations are taken from the 
bequest to the American Numismatic Society of 
Edward T. Newell, and are of the Imperial period. 
These coins are collectively “‘a mirror in which the ef- 
fects of acts and policies are clearly reflected.”” Roman 
emperors struck coins for very much the same pur- 
poses for which we now issue postage stamps. The 
Roman citizens of the second century a.p. enjoyed 
the advantages of a universal monetary system, and, 
in the enjoyment of imports from the far ends of the 
world, were unhampered by restrictive tariffs. But, 
after the second century, a depression set in in Western 
Europe, due, as the writer believes, to excessive gov- 
ernmental interference with business and unwise tax- 
ation. The gold standard set up by Nero at a ratio of 
about 1134 to 1 lasted about 150 years, the gold main- 
taining its purity, but the silver gradually becoming 
less pure. About 200 a.p. “impending troubles began 
to be evident” due to governmental activity in busi- 
ness, interference with other private business, and an 
ever-growing bureaucracy. This brought about a de- 
crease in trade, and in food supply. “One can say with- 
out too much exaggeration that the poor and the army 
ate up the empire created by Augustus.” Under Dio- 
cletian “the world was as regimented as any modern 
advocate of a planned economy could wish.”” The chaos 
in the third century was accompanied by an almost 
complete monetary collapse. Gold was still coined, 
but the weights used were very irregular. Silver coins 
having 90% silver under Nero were down to 2% silver 
under Diocletian. Copper coins were not struck, as 
their bullion value was greater than their nominal 
value. As the bullion of the silver coinage decreased, so, 
in geometric ratio, the number issued increased, re- 
sulting in vast inflation comparable to that of Ger- 
many after the First World War. Under such condi- 
tions the public refused to accept silver currency, and 
prices rose “not by years or months, or days, but 
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nearly from hour to hour, or even from minute to 
minute,” to quote Diocletian’s own words. To correct 
this situation, he imposed price ceilings on certain 
goods and services in 301 a.p. This, however, had to 
be shortly abrogated, and it was not until his suc- 
cessor, Constantine the Great, devised the solidus, 
“the most enduring gold coin that the world has 
seen,” at 72 to the pound, that some amelioration of 
circumstances could be effected. This coin weighed 24 
carats, which is, perhaps, why pure gold today is 
called 24-carat fine. The article is illustrated with pic- 
tures of coins of the standard and debased types, the 
percentages of silver being given in each case. 


Roman Britain 


Roman Villa, Somerset.—ZJZN, May 11, 1946, 
prints two pages of photographs of a mosaic pave- 
ment, recently discovered at Low Ham, Somerset. 
Work is still in progress, under C. A. RatercuH Rap- 
Forp and H. S. L. Dewar. The pavement illustrated 
is that of a large room, with a basin, entered by three 
steps. It is believed that this is the frigidarium of a 
Roman bath with a plunge. Traces of another pave- 
ment have been discovered, but to date this room, be- 
lieved to be the tepidarium, has not been excavated. 
The villa of which these rooms are a part is situated 
in a field of a private estate. The mosaics laid bare de- 
pict three figures mounted on horses, and in central 
panels nude female figures, accompanied either by 
Cupids or other attendants. Further illustrations of 
this mosaic pavement appear ibid., May 18, 1946, p. 
578. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Evolution of Moorish Art. —This subject is studied 
by Louise Wortuincton Boorse in GBA, ser. vi, 
Xxvili, 1945, pp. 113-122 (18 figs.). Moorish art is 
known for the horseshoe arch and geometrical designs. 
Hispano-Moresque is the result of Moorish art meet- 
ing with the Visigothic in Spain. In Morocco, the 
geometrical continued to predominate. This is in 
every art the first process to be discovered —the archaic 
style. Owing to the prohibition of Islam to the repre- 
sentation of human or animal forms, the artist was 
limited to conventional designs, with variations. Vari- 
ous motifs were borrowed from Persia, Greece, Rome, 
and Byzantium. Inscriptions were made to form a 
decorative design. In architecture, the columns are 
slender, with varied capitals;the horseshoe arch may be 
round or pointed; carved stucco was introduced, and 
gradually took the place of brick design; sculptured 
wooden beams and ceilings were used; and there were 
mosaics of faience, rich in color. Beginning in Spain, 
Hispano-Moresque art continued in Morocco, after 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. Moorish 
vaulting seems to have been derived from Persia and 
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Syria, which in turn perhaps received it from the 
Assyrians. The horseshoe arch was itself brought from 
Persia. The article is profusely illustrated with draw- 
ings by the author, many of which are of buildings de- 
scribed and discussed in the text. 

Troyes. —Marvin C. Ross describes a visit to 
Troyes, made in January 1945, in College Art Journal, 
v, pp. 31-33. Most of the churches are either com- 
pletely safe, or suffered but slight damage. The only 
exceptions are St. Gilles, totally lost, and St. Nizier, 
quite severely damaged by shell-fire in 1944. None of 
the larger houses seems to have suffered seriously. The 
Abbey of St. Martin-es-Aires and the Hotel de Ville 
were not harmed, but the Hétel-Dieu was badly dam- 
aged. The Germans blew up and destroyed the old 
fortified bridge of Planche-Clerment. Of the stained 
glass, the larger portion was removed in 1940 and is 
safe, but some which remained, notably at St. Nizier 
and Ste. Madelaine, was broken. The sculpture and 
other works of art escaped harm remarkably well. The 
contents of the Museum were not seriously affected, 
except when a shell hit the side of the building, causing 
the loss of three statues. The town archives, and the 
manuscripts and incunabula of the library were 
moved and are now back in their places. Troyes there- 
fore remains a Mecca for students of French Mediaeval 
and Renaissance civilization. 

Tenth-century Sculptures at Charlieu.—In Spec- 
ulum, xxi, 1946, pp. 42-48, Exizaspetu R. Sun- 
DERLAND attempts to prove that, of the four groups 
of sculptures at the ruined church and monastery in 
Burgundy, the first two should be dated in the tenth 
century. The two groups in question comprise, first, a 
relief of Daniel in the Lions’ Den, now set up in the 
south walk of the cloister, and second, the carved 
capitals of the arcade between the cloister and the 
chapter room. The Daniel relief, previously dated in 
the ninth century and considered an item wholly un- 
related to other works on the site, nevertheless ex- 
hibits such close analogies in ornamental motifs, 
style, and technique to one of the capitals of the arcade 
that both works must certainly belong to the same 
period and come very probably from the hand of the 
same sculptor. The carved capitals themselves have 
heretofore been dated in the second quarter of the 
eleventh century, since the wall in which they are 
found belongs to a reconstruction of the monastery 
in that period. Yet four of the capitals were obviously 
made to be used at a corner and not against the face 
of a wall as they stand at present. They must there- 
fore have been taken from an older building. Further- 
more, since the group as a whole shows marked uni- 
formity of style, all of the capitals may be assumed to 
antedate the eleventh century. On the basis of ex- 
cavations carried out by the author in 1938 disclosing 
the extensive foundations of a church which could 
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hardly have been erected prior to the tenth century, 
she concludes that the capitals of the arcade were de- 
rived either from this large structure or from con- 
temporary monastic buildings now represented by the 
south and west walls of the cloister. From further 
data supplied by Miss Sunderland’s excavations it is 
clear that the Daniel relief and the capitals of the 
chapter room arcade can be presumed to illustrate the 
sculptural style of the order of Cluny in the last quar- 
ter of the tenth century. 

Stained Glass in Gottland.—In GBA, ser. vi, 
XXViii, 1945, pp. 193-204 (12 figs.) Jonnny Roosvan 
calls attention to the stained glass in the churches on 
the island of Gottland in the Baltic. The church of 
Lye is first discussed, which is remarkable for its fine 
stained glass windows, all dating from about 1330, 
and depicting scenes from the life of Christ. All are by 
the same hand, and it is believed that the artist was a 
craftsman of British origin. His work may also be 
found in at least four other churches. Earlier evidence 
of English style in stained glass at Gottland may be 
found in the church at Alskog, from which a number 
of examples are illustrated. This dates about 1280. 
French influence is seen in the church at Etelhem. 
The artist would seem to have been a Norwegian, but 
trained in France. Another master of the French 
school appears in the flamboyant church at Hérsne, 
dating shortly after 1300. But in spite of these English 
and French works, it would appear that the origin of 
stained glass painting in Gottland was North German. 
The earliest stained glass does not date earlier than ca. 
1200, when a German founded a shop at Wisby, where 
his work was very abundant. The best extant exam- 
ples are at the parish church at Dalhem, south of 
Wisby, and the school is therefore called the “Dalhem 
School,” existing from 1220 to 1280. Two masters 
can be identified, whom the writer calls ““The Chief 
Master,” and “The Intellectual Master.” Examples 
of the work of both are illustrated. The article ends 
with a brief résumé of the history of foreign influences 
on all Swedish mediaeval art. 

Florentine Annunciation. —W.G. ConsTaBLE pub- 
lishes, in BMFA, xliii, 1945, pp. 71-76 (8 figs.) a 
Florentine Quattrocento tempera painting of the 
Annunciation, acquired in 1943 by the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston from the Kuffner Collection. At 
some time in its career, it had been largely and inex- 
pertly restored, and much cleaning had to be under- 
taken. The painting represents the Virgin accepting 
her destiny at the hands of the Angel, as, below the 
painting, are inscribed her words of submission (Luke 
1, 38), while.on a book on a desk beside her are the 
opening words of the Magnificat. The Angel carries 
lilies in his hand rather than in a vase, a change in- 
augurated late in the fourteenth century, which sym- 
bolize the chastity of the Virgin. The figures are 
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placed within a room, rather than in ecclesiastical sur- 
roundings, or in a portico, also an innovation of the 
fourteenth century. The Boston picture may thus be 
said to have a novel setting for an Italian representa- 
tion of the subject, and, for that and other reasons, 
the writer believes it shows strong influence of North- 
ern Europe. A date around 1435 is suggested. Coming 
to the question of attribution, the facial types and 
architectural details suggest Agnolo Gaddi, but the 
figures are more graceful. The name of Bicci di Lo- 
renzo is given as that of the probable painter, and, if 
correct, it is an early work of his hand. His later work 
is represented in America by an Annunciation in the 
Walters Art Gallery. His father, Lorenzo di Bicci, and 
his son, Neri di Bicci, were also painters, though none 
of them ever attained more than minor importance. 

Fifteenth-Century Westphalian Bust.—At St. 
Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N.J., there exists a bust of a 
bishop or abbot, bought in New York in 1941. It is 
published by Dom Tuomas Micuets, O.S.B., in 
GBA, ser. vi, xxviii, 1945, pp. 123-126 (2 figs.). It is 
not a reliquary, although it has that form. It is of 
silver, with the head and neck of the subject in ivory, 
and is adorned on the base with lapis lazuli and 
rubies. The bust is obviously a portrait, the execution 
typically Gothic. The maker signs his name, Reinecke 
vam Dressche of Minden. He is known by another 
signed work that is (or was) in Berlin, which is dated 
in 1487. On the analogy of that date, we can date this 
bust in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. Some 
conjectures as to the identity of the subject are given, 
but no definite conclusions are reached. 

Saint Eloi.—In BMMA, n.s., iv, 1946, pp. 143-144 
(2 figs.) Witu1amM H. Forsyra publishes a relief from 
a retable of painted oak, depicting Saint Eloi and 
King Clothar. He briefly tells the legend of the saint, 
as it applies to this relief, which was part of a dis- 
mantled retable presumably made for the church of 
Recloses, a little village on the edge of the Forest of 
Fontainbleau, where it was originally found. Before 
its acquisition by the Metropolitan Museum, it was 
in the Blumenthal and Lydig collections. The costumes 
of the figures date it in the period of Louis XII (1498- 
1515). 

Late Mediaeval Enamel.—In BMMA, n:s, iv, 
1945, pp. 78-80 (fig.), Vera K. Ostora publishes a 
recent gift to the Metropolitan Museum of a Swiss 
plique-a-jour enamel, dated in the early sixteenth 
century. This technique is described, and differs from 
the regular cloisonné in having no backing, relying on 
the light passing through it to give the desired effect. 
The subject is the Family of the Virgin Mary, as de- 
scribed in mediaeval legends, wherein Christ and His 
immediate followers were believed to be blood rela- 
tions. The cult of the Virgin had grown to such an 
extent towards the end of the Middle Ages that her 
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whole family was finally included in it. This plaque 
dates from a transitional period in which the Late 
Gothic style began to absorb numerous details of the 
Italian Renaissance, and may have been inspired from 
some fifteenth-century French or German wood-cut. 
There is also influence from Limoges painted enamels. 
The size of the plaque suggests the miniature stained 
glass windows popular in Switzerland around 1500. 


FAR EAST 


Yi P’in Ch’ang. —Horace H. F. Jayne, in BMMA, 
n.s., iv, 1945, pp. 97-100 (fig.), describes a visit he 
made recently to this place, to which the most im- 
portant works of art from the Palace Museum at 
Peiping were taken at the first threat of the coming 
of the Japanese. This place is some thirty miles south 
of Chungking, and is near the Burma Road, to which 
it is connected by a very poor side road. The collec- 
tions are guarded by soldiers of the Generalissimo’s 
personal bodyguard, and by a carefully selected group 
of young scholars. The writer was permitted to exam- 
ine some of the choicest of the paintings and jades, and 
describes some of the things he saw in glowing terms. 

Reconstruction Work at Angkor. —In ABIA, xiii, 
1938, pp. 17-26, G. Corprs describes the recent 
work of the Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient at 
Angkor. He gives a detailed account in this article of 
the restoration of the sanctuaries of Nak Pin and 
Bakong. He gives a useful summary of the symbolism 
of this monument as a microcosm of Lake Anavatapta. 
He then relates the difficulties encountered in remov- 
ing the banyan tree that literally choked the shrine 
with its entwined roots. The subsequent reconstruc- 
tion has revealed the edifice in all its original beauty. 
This work also disclosed that the history of Nak Pin 
comprises at least two building periods. Presumably 
in the twelfth century the entrances were blocked by 
imitation doors decorated with figures of Lokésvara 
and subsequently the original cross-shaped ground 
plan was transformed into a circular plan by the addi- 
tion of elephant figures in the receding corners. 

The temple of Bakong forms part of the complex of 
monuments at Rolfos, south of Angkor, and was 
probably originally planned by King Indravarman in 
the year 881 and was finished by one of his successors. 
The style of the temple, built on the ninth-century 
basement, cannot be earlier than the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. The 
very elaborate reconstruction reveals a pyramid of 
five laterite platforms surmounted by a central sanctu- 
ary and twelve secondary towers. The work was ac- 
complished entirely on the basis of fragmentary 
ground plans and a careful sorting and assignment of 
the chaos of stones that covered the site. 

Malaya.—In ABIA, xiii, 1938, pp. 15-17, H. C. 
QuaritcH WALEs recounts his principal explorations 
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in Malaya throughout 1938. Excavation in Kedah 
brought to light two Buddhist stiipas that could be 
dated in the fourth and sixth centuries a.p. In this 
same region the remains of Mahayana Buddhist tem- 
ples dating from the ninth and tenth centuries were 
uncovered. At one of these shrines a most interesting 
discovery was made in the form of a bronze casket 
containing among other objects a golden lion, silver 
bull, and copper horse. Among the monuments in the 
Bujang River region the author found the remains of 
buildings belonging to this later Buddhist period. Ex- 
ploration carried out in Perak furnished new evidence 
for the presence of Indian colonies in this region. The 
finding of a collection of Roman beads in Johore sug- 
gests that Ptolemy’s town of Palanda was situated 
here. Together with these were found quantities of 
potsherds stamped with designs reminiscent of Han 
pottery. 

Padang Lawas (Sumatra).—In ABIA, xiv, 1939, 
pp. 13-20, Tx. van Erp summarizes the latest archae- 
ological finds in Padang Lawas in Sumatra. The an- 
cient architecture of this region seems to show con- 
nections with the buildings of ancient Java. Indeed, a 
bronze group of figures bearing an inscription in Mid- 
dle Javanese and dated 1024 a.p. has been found in 
the region. An exploration of the temple sites has 
proved that a barbarous form of Vajrayana Buddhism 
was practiced by the natives of Sumatra. 

At Liang Abuang a number of bronze vessels were 
found in 1939. The style of these again seems to sug- 
gest the sculpture of the Middle Javanese period. 
Other sacrificial bronze objects, including a fine tri- 
pod, an offering dish, and a lamp, were found in the 
Aek Si Sangkap, a tributary of the Panai River. 

After noting a number of Brahmanic antiquities of 
Padang Lawas, van Erp describes the rectangular 
pedestal of a stambha discovered south of Gunung 
Tuwa. This object was decorated with primitive carv- 
ings of Batak type, including the motif, at the corners, 
of lions with a common head. This again is a decora- 
tive device that occurs frequently in the art of Java. 
On the pedestal described above was a stupa-shaped 
shaft with very primitive representations of the four 
Dhyani Buddhas. 

Chinese Bronzes.—ALAN Priest, in BMMA, 
n.s. iv, 1945, pp. 106-112 (5 figs.), calls attention to 
an exhibition of Chinese ceremonial bronzes on dis- 
play in the Metropolitan Museum, representing the 
Museum’s acquisitions since 1938. Out of a large num- 
ber of important examples, the following are illus- 
trated: a seated figure of Buddha of gilt-bronze, dat- 
ing from the T’ang Dynasty (618-907 a.p.), and a 
group of bronze objects of the Shang Dynasty (ca. 
1558-ca. 1050 B.c.) including a great gong, a drinking 
cup of the form called chiieh or chio, with a lid in the 
shape of a swallow in flight, in itself a very rare exam- 
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ple, and two wine vessels of the shape known as 
kuang, one undecorated as to the body, but with a fine 
lid with animal heads, and the other with magnificent 
stylized decorations on the body, but no lid. 

Sculpture of Sung, Liao and Chin Dynasties. — 
In BMFEA, 14, 1942, pp. 45-64, OsvaLp Srrén pre- 
sents a continuation of an article published in BMFEA, 
12, 1940, on the marble sculpture of Hopei Province 
during the Northern Ch’i and Sui dynasties. During 
the T’ang dynasty the Northwest was no longer the 
main center of the Empire and the production of re- 
ligious art in this region consequently diminished. 
Among the few important monuments that Sirén is 
able to cite are the sculptures of the Hua t’a pagoda. 
These carvings are dated by local inscriptions of 707- 
709 and 727 a.p. Although revealing a great refine- 
ment of execution, Sirén points out that these works 
already display the archaistic and pictorial character 
that becomes completely typical in the Late T’ang pe- 
riod. These tendencies become very marked in the 
sculpture of the Northern Sung period when bronze 
and clay largely replace the traditional stone as the 
sculptor’s material. The principal work described by 
the writer is the religious imagery at the Fo-hsiang ko 
of the Lung-hsing temple in Cheng-ting of 971 a.p. 
Among these is the impressive hieratic bronze image of 
Kuan Yin which was originally entirely covered with 
laquered cloth and gold leaf. The writer has special 
words of praise for the rhythmic harmony of the re- 
liefs that decorate the marble base of the statue. The 
interior walls of the Fo-hsiang ko are completely 
covered with elaborate reliefs executed in clay. Their 
compositions and technique are based entirely on 
painting so that the whole scheme appears simply a 
transposition of wall-painting into clay. 

Sirén discusses the increase in the production of 
stone sculpture in Northern China during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries with the rise of the foreign Liao 
dynasty. These Tartars sponsored a revival of 
Buddhism in much the same way that the T’o-pa 
Tartars had promoted this religion in the fifth and 
early sixth centuries. In the works of this period we 
find a decline in craftsmanship and an even greater 
dependence on the models of the past. Among the 
sculptures that reveal the archaistic and decorative 
tendencies of the time are the stone carvings of the 
pagodas at the Yun-chu-ssu near Fang-shan. The arti- 
cle concludes with a description of examples of this 
period in various public and private collections. 


AMERICA 


Borax Lake, California. —M. R. Harrinerton re- 
ports, in The Masterkey, xix, 1945, pp. 181-184 (fig.), 
what is probably the last excavation to be undertaken 
by the Southwest Museum at this site. The campaign 
lasted for three months in the summer of 1945. One 
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main trench was opened, and eight test pits dug, yield- 
ing more than 1700 specimens, mainly stone imple- 
ments. This was the third season spent here. Attention 
was first called to the area in 1938, when a discovery 
of Folsom points was reported. Subsequent investiga- 
tion seemed to prove the existence of pre-Folsom ma- 
terial beneath the Folsom artifacts, but this evidence 
was upset by later excavation, when Folsom and non- 
Folsom specimens were mingled in one deposit. The 
Folsom objects have always been rare, but a peculiar 
point, now called the “Borax Lake” point, is char- 
acteristic, and was probably used with the atlatl-dart. 
“Silver Lake”’ points are also common. Bones are very 
scarce, only two small pieces of human bone having 
appeared. The conclusion is reached that this site was 
visited by men during the Pluvial Period at the close 
of the Ice Age, and that most of them were either 
actually Folsom, or under Folsom influence. 

Prehistoric Irrigation in Arizona.—Geog. Rev., 
xxxv, 1945, pp. 670-671, summarizes an article by 
Henry C. SHetrone in Ohio J. of Sci., xliv, 1944, 
pp. 203-212, on this subject. The Hohokam peoples 
can be proved to have come into the valleys of the 
Salt and Gila rivers about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, and maintained for several centuries a very 
high agricultural civilization. This was based upon an 
elaborate and ingenious system of irrigation canals; 
each main canal had many laterals. Some of these 
main canals are still visible in the neighborhood of 
Phoenix. The Hohokam seem to have disappeared ca. 
1400 a.p. The reason for their disappearance is be- 
lieved to be due to the increased alkalinity of the 
soil, caused by surplus water which could not be re- 
moved. 

Big Tujunga Wash, California. —This site was ac- 
cidentally discovered by Mr. and Mrs. W. Loyd Mc- 
Fee, while enlarging the garden at their home on the 
Foothills Boulevard. They notified the Southwest 
Museum of the existence of the deposit, and excava- 
tions were conducted in July, 1945. The site was 
surveyed and staked out, and a body of volunteers 
did the digging. Thirty-four trial trenches were dug. 
The site proved to face exactly North and South, and 
was 38 ft. long by 10 to 14 ft. wide. The finds consisted 
of fragments of stone bowls, mortars, pestles, and 
manos, buried from six to thirty-two inches below 
the surface, and grouped into cairns with boulders 
and broken stones. Scattered throughout the fill were 
fragments of cremated human bones, bone objects, 
stone knives and tobacco pipes, arrow and atlatl 
points, beads, red, white, and yellow paint, some semi- 
precious stones, and other stone and bone artifacts. 
Clusters of skeletal remains, indicating possibly fif- 
teen skeletons, were found in the north and northeast 
parts of the site, while cremation bowls of soapstone, 
some containing human fragments, were found in the 
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central and southeast parts. The conclusion is reached 
that this was not a burial ground, or cremation pit, 
but “‘a sacred site to which such offerings as survived 
the ceremonial fire were removed.” It was also pre- 
historic, as no importations from white men (such as 
glass beads) were present. It was, therefore, a place 
where the Mourning Ceremony (described by Stephen 
Powers in 1877, and by A. L. Kroeber in 1925) was 
performed. That this site may well have been used 
over a long period is suggested by the variety of arti- 
facts found. It is possible to restore from the fragments 
some of the stone bowls and mortars. The materials 
used are soapstone, sandstone, or granite. It is not 
possible to date these specimens accurately, but for- 
tunately some Hohokam sherds made in Arizona, 
found at the site, are of a type dated from the seventh 
to the ninth centuries a.p. How these sherds reached 
this place “is food for intriguing speculation” (EDwIN 
F. Watker, in The Masterkey, xix, 1945, pp. 188-193, 
fig.). 

Project Zaculeu. —The United Fruit Company an- 
nounces the inauguration of a five-year archaeological 
campaign in Guatemala. The first site to be excavated 
will be Zaculeu, three miles from Huehuetenango, the 
ancient capital of the Mam Mayas. Work has already 
begun, under the direction of M. with 
A. V. Kipper acting in an advisory capacity. Three 
large plazas have been located, and restoration work 
will be undertaken. A brief account of the history of 
the site is given (from a leaflet issued by the United 
Fruit Company’s Middle American Information Bu- 
reau, April 1946). 

Chiriqui Pottery. —In The Masterkey, xix, 1945, pp. 
198-201, Frances E. WarTKIns gives a brief account 
of this ware. The region was first discovered by Co- 
lumbus on his fourth and last voyage, but was not ex- 
plored until Balboa crossed the Isthmus in 1513. The 
first graves yielding gold ornaments were not found 
till 1858, after which it developed that the whole 
southern half of the province abounded in such tombs. 
The most important studies of Chiriqui pottery are 
those of Holmes in 1884-85, and MacCurdy im 1911. 
The Southwest Museum has now acquired two large 
collections, one of which was published by M. R. 
Harrington, ibid., xviii, 1944, p. 142 f. The most recent 
acquisition is the collection made by the late Dr. 
Charles E. Phillips, and consists of forty-seven vessels, 
which fall into eight classes. ““For esthetic merit and 
sheer beauty of form the unpainted biscuit ware is per- 
haps unequalled.” But there are also specimens of 
“tripod” ware, painted and unpainted “handled” 
vases, and eleven outstanding specimens of the inter- 
esting “‘lost-color ware,” the technique of which is 
carefully described. Other types are also included. In 
addition to the pottery, the collection contains a 
number of typical Chiriquian stone celts. 
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U.S.S.R. 
Archaeological Research on the Lena 


Archaeological excavation in the north of Asia, par- 
ticularly along the Lena, was begun by Russian sci- 
entists in the eighteenth century. Since that time in- 
vestigators have from time to time come to the Lena 
Region to collect materials, but what they brought 
back was insufficient to form any complete conception 
of Yakutia’s past. A detailed study of the region was 
recently decided upon, and the Lena from its source 
to the Arctic Ocean was chosen as the district likely to 
yield the most comprehensive materials. 

The Lena, 4500 km. in length, cuts through the 
entire territory of Yakutia from South to North. This 
has always been the most populous part of the ter- 
ritory, the highway traveled in ancient times. The 
headwaters of the Lena lie in the Lake Baikal District, 
where archaeologists have been working for scores of 
years, and it was believed that the results of investiga- 
tions there might serve as a clue to the understanding 
of the almost unknown region of Yakutia. 

The expedition, which was sent out by the N. Marr 
Institute of the History of Material Culture of the 
Academy of Sciences and the Institute of Language, 
Literature and History of Yakutia, spent six years 
in the region and brought back materials of the high- 
est importance. Hitherto the known history of Ya- 
kutia did not go back more than three centuries. Today 
its beginnings have been pushed back thousands of 
years. 

In 1940 and 1941 the expedition investigated Stone 
Age settlements along the Lena from Kachug to 
Markhachan. In 1944 it was established that the old- 
est of them, found near the village of Chastinskaya, 
existed at the end of the Ice Age, between twenty and 
twenty-five thousand years ago. Together with rude 
Palaeolithic stone tools the investigators unearthed 
the tooth of a fossil hairy rhinoceros, which vanished 
before the mammoth. The Lena yielded rich materials 
of the Palaeolithic age, including a rare sketch of a 
wild horse, drawn on a rock near the village of Shish- 
kino by a Stone Age artist who lived at the time of the 
enormous vanished beasts of the Ice Age. 

Settlements of the Neolithic period that followed 
were found in dozens of places. Important changes 
came about in the culture of the ancient inhabitants 
of this age. Excavations of Neolithic settlements from 


Kachug and Chokurovka outline the mode of living of 
the time, revealing significant differences in the culture 
of various tribal groups. 

Cliff drawings were found in great numbers along 
the Lena, going back to the Neolithic age. They cun- 
tinue in greater numbers in subsequent stages, hun- 
dreds of them being found between the villages of 
Tinna and Pokrovsk. The drawings deal with the 
ancients’ conceptions of natural phenomena and their 
religious faith, always the most difficult points in their 
lives to investigate. They are interesting not only as 
examples of primitive art, but as materials on the birth 
of primitive writing, which apparently reached a stage 
between the purely pictographic and the early ideo- 
graphs. 

Bronze Age findings attest the surprisingly early 
development of metallurgy in both the taiga and in 
the tundra districts of Yakutia, stretching as far north 
as the Arctic Ocean. Indeed, the finest discoveries of 
the Early Bronze Age were found north of the Arctic 
Circle, at Zhigansk. Here in the taiga was unearthed 
the burial place of a warrior armed with a bone- 
handled club. Bronze objects were also found in the 
grave. In the same place, near the village of Bulun, the 
burial place of an Early Bronze Age woman was 
found, the ornaments here being similar in style to 
those of the ancient Esquimaux and to the later art 
of the tribes of the North. A stratified settlement was 
found, the lower strata going back some three thou- 
sand years. This was the camping ground of a tribe 
which possessed fine stone tools and which knew the 
art of smelting copper and making simple domestic 
utensils out of it. 

Archaeological materials show that man appeared 
almost simultaneously in the valleys of the Angara 
and the Yenisei Rivers in Yakutia. They show that 
the stages of development in the Far North were in 
the main the same as those observed in the old world 
generally: from the early to the late Stone Age and 
from the Copper-Bronze and Bronze Age to the Iron 
Age. Materials gathered during the expedition’s six 
years of work are sufficient to give some idea of the 
cultural-historical process, and the contribution of the 
northern tribes to mankind’s ancient culture. 


ALEXEI OKLADNIKOV 
INSTITUTE OF MATERIAL CULTURE OF THE 
AcaApDEmy OF Screncss, U.S.S.R. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Dororny Hannan Cox, Editor 


Wuat Happenep in History, by Gordon Childe. Pp. 
280. New York, Penguin Books, Inc., 1946. 


This excellent little volume first appeared in the 
British Pelican Series in 1942, and is now a part of the 
new American non-fiction Pelican series of twenty-five 
cent pocket-size books. Obviously, the publishers have 
gambled on disposing of a very large run at a low price, 
and (aside from the value of this particular book) we 
urge our colleagues to do everything possible to en- 
courage its sale and thus vindicate the publisher’s 
faith that the production of good low priced non-fiction 
is worth while. 

Childe begins at the beginning, and follows history 
through “The Decline and Fall of the Ancient World.” 
Even though it stops at the end of Roman times, this 
is no ordinary universal history. The point of view 
which guides Childe’s synthesis is in the vein of his- 
torical materialism, but not blindly so. For example 
(pp. 11-12): 

“The materialist concept of history asserts that the econ- 
omy determines the ideology. It is safer and more accurate to 
repeat in other words what has been stated already: in the 
long run an ideology can survive only if it facilitates the 
smooth and efficient functioning of the economy. If it hampers 
that, the society—and with it the ideology —must perish in 
the end. But the reckoning may be long postponed. An obso- 
lete ideology can hamper an economy and impede its change 
for longer than Marxists admit.” 


When it is recalled that Childe is perhaps the only 
professional prehistorian who has attempted such a 
history, the point of view he follows is understandable. 
Although a man with a most fertile imagination, 
Childe’s prehistoric interests have tended to focus his 
thinking in technological-economic lines. This is as 
it should be, considering the nature of the prehistoric 
evidence. The fact is that, save for such brief flashes 
as the great Franco-Cantabrian cave art or the im- 
mediately pre-dynastic artistic achievements of 
Western Asia and Egypt, the materials of prehistoric 
archaeology lend themselves predominantly to inter- 
pretation in this one sphere alone —the technological- 
economic one. 

There has, of course, been the obvious complaint 
that Childe’s point of view leads him to slight many 
of the non-economic aspects of ancient life, especially 
in this book which proceeds well into historic times. 
We are perfectly willing to admit that this is true,! but 
we doubt if the point is very important since there are 
already at least some reliable ancient histories written 


from the points of view which Childe has been claimed 
to slight. Our own feeling is that What Happened in 
History itself fills a gap (i.e., fills it as completely as 
present evidence allows) in the usual standard text- 
book treatments of ancient history. It is hardly meant 
to be used as the sole text in a course in ancient his- 
tory, but it does make most valuable collateral read- 
ing. 

Childe has always been at his best in the exposition 
of the great revolutions which he believes marked the 
beginnings of new stages in human development, and 
in describing the social changes which ensued. What 
Happened in History brings up to date the views he 
crystallized in Man Makes Himself (1936): of the 
food-producing (“Neolithic”) revolution, of the urban 
revolution which followed the former in certain regions 
of the world, and of the new type of civilization which 
appeared following the popularization of cheap iron 
tools after ca. 1200 s.c. A brief but equally useful ac- 
count of other facets of Childe’s position appears in 
his Huxley lecture, “Archaeological Ages as Tech- 
nological Stages” (JRAI, 74, 1944, as yet only in re- 
print). 

There are bound to be some errors in a book of this 
type, and much room for differences in interpretation. 
We ourselves doubt that it is yet possible to bring a 
“‘Halafian”’ assemblage into such clear focus as Childe 
seems to do (p. 66). The word of a competent geo- 
morphologist is long overdue as to whether “Sumer 
was new land only recently raised above the waters of 
the Persian Gulf...” (p. 82). Mari was on the 
Euphrates, but well south of being “opposite the 
mouth of the Khabur” (p. 84), and Helene Kantor 
(JNES, iii, 1944, pp. 110-136) has liquidated the 
“Semainian” of Egypt (p. 108). On the interpretative 
side, it would be interesting to make further investiga- 
tions of the similarities and differences between various 
of Childe’s revolutions. Our own inclination would be 
towards viewing the food-producing (‘“Neolithic”) and 
the industrial revolutions as the only really basic 
economic revolutions. Out of either of these basic 
economic changes might come revolutions of different 
kinds, which could not have happened unless the new 
economic basis had been set, but which in themselves 
may have been much more strongly socio-political or 
intellectual in aspect.? 

Regardless of the type of minor archaeological er- 
rors cited above, Childe uses (insofar as the reviewer 
is competent to judge) an amazingly vast and up-to- 
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date knowledge of the archaeological sources. Also it is 
certainly our opinion that the point of view of his 
synthesis is, while not the only one possible, a most 
valuable one. 

This book would be a great bargain at well over its 
twenty-five cent price: 

Tue Institute Rosert J. Brarpwoop 


1 Two excellent and most detailed appraisals of this book 
(combined with an appraisal of Breasted’s The Conquest of 
Civilization, 1988) appear in Human Origins—An Intro- 
ductory General Course in Anthropology, Selected Readings, 
series II, University of Chicago Bookstore, 1945. The first, 
by Thorkild Jacobsen, concerns the sections on Mesopo- 
tamia; the second, by Richard A. Parker, appraises Childe 
(and Breasted) on Egypt. 

2 Considerations of this type, stimulated in fair part by 
What Happened in History, have been developed in a paper 
by Sol Tax, “‘ ‘Revolutions’ and the Process of Civilization,” 
which appears in the Chicago readings cited in note 1. 


A History or THE Giza Necropotis, Volume I, by 
George Andrew Reisner. Folio, pp. xlvii+532, figs. 
$25, pls. 75, maps 6. Published by the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and Harvard University. Cam- 
bridge (Harvard University Press), 1942. $52.50. 


In November, 1902, Professor Ernesto Schiaparelli 
of the Turin Museum, Professor Ludwig Borchardt 
(acting for Professor Georg Steindorff of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig), and Dr. George Andrew Reisner, 
then heading the Hearst Egyptian Expedition of the 
University of California, met at Mena House Hotel, 
near the Great Pyramid, and divided among them- 
selves the available concessions in the Gizeh necropo- 
lis. Major interest centered on the great mastabeh 
field west of the pyramid of Cheops, and this area was 
divided into three, approximately equal, east-west 
strips, which were assigned by lot, the three excavators 
drawing numbered slips of paper from a hat held by 
Mrs. Reisner. In this way the southern strip fell to 
the Italian expedition, the central strip to the Ger- 
mans, and the northern third of the area to the Amer- 
icans. “The rest of the site,” says Dr. Reisner, “was 
easily divided by agreement. The area of the Second 
Pyramid, including the Sphinx Temple, was assigned 
to the Germans, the area of the Third Pyramid to my- 
self, and the area east of the First Pyramid . . . was 
given to Professor Schiaparelli. ... The Italian con- 
cession was given up in 1905 and assigned to myself. 
In 1905 the American concession was transferred to 
Harvard University and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. The German concession was transferred in 1911 
to Professor Hermann Junker, representing the Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften of Vienna and the Pelizeus 
Museum of Hildesheim. In 1928 that part of the old 
German concession which lay in the quarry east of 
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the Second Pyramid was granted to Professor Selim 
Bey Hassan, representing the Egyptian University. 
Since the war” (i.e., World War I) “the Department 
of Antiquities have exercised their prerogative to 
make certain sporadic excavations at Giza, and have 
undertaken the complete excavation of the Sphinx and 
of the structures that lie east of it, executed by M. 
Baraize from 1923 to 1936 and continued by Professor 
Selim Bey Hassan to the present time.” 

The work of the German and Austrian expeditions 
at Gizeh has been published by Hélscher in his well 
known Grabdenkmal des Koénigs Chephren and by 
Junker in his monumental Giza, which, when last 
heard of, had reached its seventh volume. Several vol- 
umes of Selim Hassan’s Excavations at Giza have also 
appeared, and the operations of the Egyptian govern- 
ment have been reported in the Annales du Service des 
Antiquités and elsewhere. Mycerinus by Dr. Reisner 
himself describes with characteristic thoroughness the 
work of the Harvard-Boston Expedition in the Tem- 
ple of the Third Pyramid, and his Tomb Development 
takes us from the origins of the Egyptian tomb to the 
stage which it had reached at Gizeh early in the reign 
of Cheops. The statues and reliefs from Gizeh and 
other Old Kingdom sites have been treated in extenso 
by William Stevenson Smith, Dr. Reisner’s chief assist- 
ant, in his recently published History of Egyptian 
Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom. 

The present book, the first of four projected volumes 
on the Gizeh necropolis, concerns itself chiefly with the 
mastabehs of the five so-called ““Nucleus Cemeteries,” 
west and east of the pyramid of Cheops, and concen- 
trates on the types and structural details of the tombs 
themselves and the forms and decoration of their 
chapels. A treatment of the burials and of the objects 
found in the chapels and burial chambers of the tombs 
will be given in the second volume. Volume III will 
present a chronology of the finished mastabehs at 
Gizeh and will contain chapters on the history of the 
Fourth Dynasty and of other prominent families of 
the period. The fourth and final volume “‘will complete 
the description of the secondary mastabas and the 
rock-cut tombs.” The purpose throughout is to present 
a comprehensive picture of the Gizeh necropolis, and 
in Volume I frequent use is made of material from ex- 
cavations other than Dr. Reisner’s own. 

Three chapters of exceptional interest and impor- 
tance introduce the reader to the Gizeh necropolis, dis- 
cussing in order its historical relations, its topography, 
and the ancient and modern researches conducted 
there. It is worth noting that Dr. Reisner (p. 1) fol- 
lows the tradition that Memphis was founded by 
Menes, the first kind of united Egypt, but holds, in 
spite of the recent discoveries in the Archaic Cemetery 
at Sakkareh, that the kings of Dynasties I and II were 
buried at Abydos. The so-called “false-angle” pyramid 
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at Dahshir he is inclined to ascribe to Snofru, rather 
than to Huny of Dynasty III. An error which occurs 
twice in the book is the assignment of the well known 
decree of Pepy I at Dahshir to Pepy II (pp. 2, 527). Of 
special interest are the discussion of the three periods 
of construction of the pyramid of Cheops (pp. 2-3), the 
derivation of the carved tablet in the ka-doors from the 
slab stelae and ultimately from the primitive niche- 
stones (p. 7), and the dating of the introduction of the 
interior mastabeh chapel to the reign of Kha‘-sek- 
hemwy of Dynasty II (p. 8). With the help of a series 
of excellent maps the complicated topography of the 
cemeteries at Gizeh and their relationship to one an- 
other is clearly and carefully explained. One of the 
high points in the history of the modern exploration 
of the site was the discovery on the east side of the 
Great Pyramid of the secret tomb of Queen Hetep- 
hras I with its incomparable treasure of furniture and 
other beautiful possessions of the mother of Cheops. 
This great find was made by the Harvard-Boston Ex- 
pedition in March, 1925, and was cleared under Dr. 
Reisner’s supervision during the years 1925-1927. 

Chapter IV presents the methods employed for 
establishing the chronology of the necropolis and “the 
principles for determining the dates of the individual 
mastabas.” These include, not only careful considera- 
tion of the stages in the construction and use of the 
tombs, but also use of names of owners compounded 
with those of kings, names of royal estates mentioned 
in the tomb inscriptions, and names and titles of rela- 
tives of the deceased. The obvious value of this chap- 
ter is that these sound principles, developed by Dr. 
Reisner over a long period of years, may be applied 
with equal success to cemeteries of the Old Kingdom 
on sites other than Gizeh itself. 

Three long chapters, copiously illustrated with 
architectural drawings, describe in detail and correlate 
the types and construction of the mastabehs, special 
sections being devoted to their cores, casings, shafts, 
burial chambers, and chapels. Especially interesting 
is the discussion of the relatively little known rock-cut 
chapels of the Fourth Dynasty at Gizeh, which Dr. 
Reisner feels sure are the “earliest ever excavated in 
Egypt” (p. 219). Referring in Chapter V to the Great 
Pyramid, the author remarks that “It is nearly cer- 
tain that the Cheops pyramid and funerary temples 
were finished in the twenty-three years of his reign,” 
and that the much debated methods of its construc- 
tion are “factors of which we are profoundly ignorant” 
(p. 72). 

A study of the sculptured decoration of the masta- 
beh and rock-cut chapels and its development from 
the Fourth to the Sixth Dynasty takes up the last and 
what to many readers will be the most interesting 
chapter in the book. All the principal types of scenes 
appearing in the Old Kingdom chapels at Gizeh are 
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conveniently listed and briefly described, among them 
the remarkable funeral scene in the tomb of Debehny 
(pp. 358 ff.). Sections 5 and 6 of this chapter trace the 
development of the ka-door, or, as it is often called, 
the false-door stela, and the use of the ancient palace- 
facade paneling in tomb decoration of the Old King- 
dom. 

There follow four Appendices, comprising itemized 
descriptions of individual mastabehs in the Nucleus 
Cemeteries west of the pyramid of Cheops and inven- 
tories of the remarkable and highly enlightening equip- 
ment found in them. These descriptions are illustrated 
by the photographic plates and by one hundred and 
ten line drawings in the text. Out of this wealth of new 
material on the art and burial customs of the Old King- 
dom we may select as especially notable the beautiful 
slab stelae, the fine portrait heads (“reserve heads’’), 
and the extraordinary mummy and wooden coffin from 
tomb G 2220 B (Plate 42). 

Unquestionably one of the most important pub- 
lications on ancient Egypt which have appeared in 
recent years, this book from start to finish is a superb 
piece of work, magnificently organized, clearly and 
interestingly written, and lavishly illustrated. It is in 
every sense a fitting memorial to Dr. Reisner, whose 
death at Gizeh on June 6, 1942, deprived the sci- 
ence of Egyptology of a long recognized leader and the 
world of one of its greatest scholars. 

C. Hayes 

MeErtTROPOLITAN Museum oF ART, 

New York, N.Y. 


Tue Loves AND Wars oF BAAL AND ANAT AND OTHER 
Porms From Translated from the Ugaritic 
and Edited with an Introduction by Cyrus H. 
Gordon. Pp. xvii+47. Princeton University Press, 
1943. $1.50. 


One of the most significant epigraphic finds of our 
century consists of the clay tablets excavated at Ras 
Shamra, ancient Ugarit, between the years 1929-39. 
The great majority of these documents are inscribed 
in an alphabetic cuneiform script and in, a Semitic 
language belonging very probably to the ‘Canaanite 
group of dialects; they date from the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.c. The first inscriptions were published in 1929, 
and although the script was entirely unknown at the 
time, practically the entire alphabet was deciphered 
before the end of 1930.1 In the course of the years fol- 
lowing the decipherment of the alphabet, the Ugaritic 
documents, published in the main by the French 
savant, Charles Virolleaud, were studied and worked 
over by a large group of Oriental scholars in this 
country and abroad, so that by now much of the 
Ugaritic grammar and vocabulary has been put on a 
fairly sound scientific basis, and a considerable part 
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of the contents of the Ugaritic tablets has become 
intelligible. 

These Ugaritic documents are of varied content; 
they consist of accounts, lists, school texts, didactic 
compositions, rituals and hymns. But by far the most 
significant group is composed of myths and epic tales 
involving the Ugaritic, or perhaps better, the Canaan- 
ite, gods and heroes. To students of Biblical literature, 
the discovery of this material is a dream come true, so 
revealing and instructive is it for their particular dis- 
cipline. But almost all the humanities dealing with 
man’s early cultural evolution are affected by the 
Ugaritic documents to some extent, and the scholars 
contributing to the interpretation of their texts will 
earn the gratitude of humanists in many and varied 
fields of study. 

Cyrus Gordon, an American scholar now in the 
armed forces, is a relatively late-comer in the Ugaritic 
field. His first contribution to “Ugaritica” appeared in 
1938. Since then he has been most productive, par- 
ticularly of material for the scholar in related fields 
who may wish to utilize the Ras Shamra documents. 
In 1940, Gordon published his “Ugaritic Grammar? 
which represents the first attempt at an over-all de- 
scription of the Semitic dialect current in Ugarit. 
Admittedly based in large part on the more construc- 
tive contributions of all the scholars active in the 
Ugaritic field, it provides the prospective student of 
the Ras Shamra texts with the basic grammatical ap- 
paratus essential to a knowledge of the script and 
language; it includes, moreover, what is probably the 
most complete and most trustworthy glossary of the 
texts available to date. 

In 1943 appeared the volume under review, which 
serves in part as a companion piece to the grammar, 
but is also intended for the literate layman who may 
find it of interest to glimpse into one of man’s early ef- 
forts at creating a written literature.’ The little book 
begins with a relatively long introduction which de- 
votes considerable space to a resume of the more re- 
markable Ugaritic parallels to the Hebrew Bible; even 
the layman will appreciate the close relationship, in 
form as well as in content, between Ugaritic and Bibli- 
cal poetry. The introduction is followed by a presenta- 
tion of the contents of the translatable portions of the 
Ras Shamra poems. Scattered through the translation 
are explanatory paragraphs which serve, among other 
things, to outline the contents of the more difficult 
portions of the text, for which a fuller translation was 
deemed inadvisable. The book closes with a brief ap- 
pendix on Ugaritic prose as seen in the contents of 
three very short letters. 

Of the poems included in the book, the two entitled 
“The Birth of Dawn and Dusk” and “The Nuptials 
of Nikkal and the Moon” are quite short, and receive 
very brief and sketchy treatment. The larger part of 
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the booklet is devoted to the poems centering about 
the deities Baal and Anat, and grouped under the title 
“The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat.”’ Some of the 
major episodes concern the struggle between the gods 
Baal and Mot, the avenging deeds of Baal’s loyal and 
loving sister, Anat, and the building of Baal’s palace.‘ 
The closing two poems, “King Krt and Princess Hry,” 
and “The Saga of Aghat, Son of Daniel,” deal primar- 
ily with mortals, though the gods, too, play no insig- 
nificant role. Hero of the first poem is a king named 
Krt, who leads an expedition against another king 
Pbl, because the latter was withholding his daughter 
Hry who had been promised Krt as wife. The second 
“The Saga of Aqhat, son of Daniel,” is a singularly 
charming poem; its rather unusual story centers about 
the hero Daniel, who, long childless, was finally blessed 
with a son, only to lose him again through the machi- 
nations of the gods. 

One of the more fertile and fascinating fields of re- 
search opened to the scholar and humanist as a re- 
sult of the discovery and decipherment of the Ugaritic 
material is the comparative study of Canaanite my- 
thology with that of the Sumerians, found inscribed on 
clay tablets antedating the Ugaritic material by ap- 
proximately half a millennium.’ For there is little 
doubt that the impact and impress of the Sumerian 
myths and epic tales on those of the Canaanites were 
not inconsiderable. Such motifs as the begetting of 
deities, the death and resurrection of a god, temple- 
building, dragon-slaying, the quest for immortality, 
to take only a few of the more obvious examples, are 
common to the Sumerian and Canaanite mythological 
thought pattern.® The similarities, however, in the 
two mythologies are not to be exaggerated. From the 
point of view of content, the Canaanite stories, at least 
the few recovered to date, differ very materially from 
the Sumerian in plot structure and detail. Stylistically, 
the Sumerian poet makes constant use of the repetition 
pattern in one form or another, while his Ugaritic 
counterpart gets his effect through parallelism, a for- 
mal feature characteristic of Biblical poetry. Psycho- 
logically, too, the divergence is marked and revealing. 
The Sumerian poet tends toward understatement of 
detail. His mood is calm and subdued; the intellect 
seems to dominate his creative efforts. The Ugaritic, 
or to speak more inclusively, the Canaanite poet, tends 
to overstatement and in some cases even to exaggera- 
tion. His mood seems more spirited and volatile than 
that of his Sumerian predecessor; it is largely the emo- 
tional faculties which stimulate his creative spirit. 

University Museum, SaMUEL N. KRAMER 

PHILADELPHIA 


1 The scholars responsible for this extraordinary achieve- 
ment are Hans Bauer and Edouard Dhorme; cf., however, 
Virolleaud’s claims in La Légende Phénicienne de Danel, pp. 
67-77. 
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2 Ugaritic Grammar: The Present Status of the Linguistic 
Study of the Semitic Alphabetic Texts from Ras Shamra. 
Analecta Orientalia 20, 1940. Unfortunately because of the 
war only a few copies have reached this country. For an 
unusually comprehensive review of the book see Albright in 
JBL, 60, pp. 484-439. 

3 In his introduction (p. xv f.) Gordon sketches briefly the 
events leading to the publication of the volume as a group of 
translations without the expected accompaniment of trans- 
literations and linguistic notes. This material, which should 
prove invaluable to the student of the original texts, is now 
in the hands of Professor A. J. Pohl, S.J., of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute in Rome, and will no doubt appear as soon 
as conditions permit. 

4 The extant material is at times so fragmentary and so 
difficult to penetrate that it is impossible to determine as yet 
the real relationship between the poems that comprise the 
Baal and Anat cycle. To date, all efforts to arrange the major 
episodes in a definite, organically related sequence, have 
proved unsatisfactory. 

5 Cf. for the present my Sumerian Mythology (Memoir 21 
of the American Philosophical Society). Note, however, that 
in view of the new low chronology proposed by Smith and 
Albright on the basis of more recent archaeological and in- 
scriptional evidence (cf. BASOR, 88, pp. 28 ff.) the date there 
assigned to the Sumerian literary tablets is too high. For the 
present it will be best to ascribe them in more general terms 
to the first half of the second millennium B.c., with the prob- 
ability that the majority were actually inscribed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

6 It is to be noted, however, that the time is hardly ripe for 
a detailed comparative study of the mythological concepts of 
the Sumerians and Canaanites. In the case of Sumerian 
mythology, it will beadvisable to await the scientific edition of 
the various myths. As for the Canaanite material, it is as yet 
relatively meager, and not infrequently obscure. 


LiGHT FROM THE ANCIENT Past: THE ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL BACKGROUND OF THE HEBREW-CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION, by Jack Finegan. Pp. xxxiv+500, pls. 204, 
maps 6, plans 4. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1946. $5.00. 


Dr. Finegan’s volume covers a large geographical 
and chronological area, from the rude neolithic huts 
of Mesopotamian villages to the gigantic splendor of 
St. Peter’s, from the palaeolithic caves of Carmel to 
the “misty vastness” of Hagia Sophia. His purpose is 
to exhibit the light which archaeology has thrown on 
the beginnings and development of occidental morals 
and religion. That purpose he interpreted in a large 
and inclusive sense. He brings together the most spec- 
tacular and the most important archaeological mate- 
rials from all of the lands which chiefly contributed to 
the making of western civilization. He neglects neither 
written nor uninscribed documents and gives also a 
running outline of political history, especially in the 
earlier and more obscure periods, where recent discov- 
eries have brought much new and unexpected informa- 
tion. Quite wisely he devotes less attention to the 
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political history and the well-known written sources of 
the later and more familiar periods. He has a keen eye 
for artistic values. The presentation is objective, with- 
out noticeable bias or polemic. 

Four chapters cover “Mesopotamian Beginnings,” 
Egypt, Palestine, and the great “Empires of Western 
Asia,” down to the arrival of Rome in the East. There 
follows a chapter on Palestine from the Greek period to 
the time of Constantine, with especial attention to the 
time of Jesus, and another collecting the available 
archaeological materials on the life of Paul, with per- 
haps too little attention to Corinth, but with an ex- 
cellent report on the monuments of Imperial Rome. 
Another chapter discusses ancient writing materials, 
the contribution of the Greek papyri found in Egypt 
to the interpretation of the New Testament, and New 
Testament manuscripts and text problems. Two es- 
pecially valuable chapters present a wealth of material 
on the catacombs and Christian sarcophagi of Rome 
and on the early churches of Rome and the Near East 
as far as Dura-Europos. 

The large number of excellent illustrations drawn 
from a great variety of sources render the book both 
attractive and useful. They serve both to entertain 
and to instruct. Clear and concise explanations of the 
monuments and discussions of the varied subjects 
combine to make a suitable introduction to archaeol- 
ogy and ancient history as well as to the Bible and the 
beginnings of Christianity. The author’s statements 
are usually documented in bibliographical footnotes 
which will be of value to the scholar, at least outside 
his special field, for they are well selected, up to date, 
and unusually accurate. They will serve the student as 
useful directions for further study. Debated questions 
are often discussed and additional information given 
in brief and cogent footnotes which should not be over- 
looked. The book will serve a wide public, including 
advanced college classes, the beginning theological stu- 
dent, and the intelligent general reader. Its value is 
enhanced by its orderly assemblage of widely dispersed 
and not generally accessible materials, often from very 
expensive publications. 

It is hardly reasonable to criticize such a work for 
what it has omitted, unless one can at the same time 
suggest what ought to have been left out. As to the 
latter one hesitates. It seems unfortunate to have no 
discussion of Gospel manuscripts, and especially no 
reference to the Washington (Freer) Gospels. This can 
be explained on the grounds of lack of space. Moreover, 
the discussion of the Pauline manuscripts sufficiently 
suggests the nature of the problems involved. How- 
ever, one area of the background of early Christianity, 
one of the most picturesque as well as important, has 
been overlooked. It is impossible to discuss the apostle 
Paul and the development of early Christian ritual 
and theology without reference to the religions of the 
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time and especially the mystery cults. Only incidental 
allusions to the mystery religions are to be found. Yet 
it is understandable that the very riches of the materi- 
als available may have made it seem futile to include 
the subject. 

Inevitably many controversial subjects are touched. 
Some of them are perennials. On the problem of the 
date of the Hebrew conquest of Canaan Dr. Finegan 
wisely presents the conflicting views without attempt- 
ing to arrive at a conclusion. He accepts the traditional 
site of the crucifixion and burial of Jesus, contrary to 
present tendencies. He correctly locates Capernaum at 
Tell Hun, although he fails to note that excavation 
has unquestionably established the fact that Khirbet 
Minyeh, the only rival site, is an Umaiyad winter 
palace like Khirbet el-Mefjer. He correctly concludes 
that there was only one Bethsaida on the Sea of Gali- 
lee, but places it at et-Tell two miles north of the shore, 
where there are no Roman remains (See AJA, xlix, 
pp. 369, 379 ff.). 

The chapter on writing materials and books at the 
beginning of the Christian era crowds a mass of valua- 
ble information into fifty pages. The manner in which 
the problem of variant readings and its solution are 
presented should appeal to the uninstructed. However, 
I question the picture given of the development of the 
parchment book (see Harvard Theol. Rev. xxxiv, pp. 
219-250). The presidential address of Professor 
Henry A. Sanders before the American Philological 
Association in 1987 (“Beginnings of the Modern 
Book,” Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review 44, 1938, 
pp. 95-111), adding to other evidence that has ac- 
cumulated, seems to prove that the leaf book, or codex, 
was in use from the beginning for most of the New Tes- 
tament writings. As early as 84 a.p., when only Paul’s 
letters and perhaps the Gospel of Mark were in writ- 
ing, Martial tells of literary works published in parch- 
ment codices. Such membrana had long been in use for 
business purposes in Rome and probably in Greece. 
Christians, who were business people, would naturally 
copy Paul’s letters and the Gospel records, which were 
not “literature” then, into their simple and convenient 
membrana, even if the originals were on papyrus. The 
preponderance of papyrus in Egypt is natural, but 
proves nothing for other shores of the Mediterranean. 
It is to be noted that the two earliest Gospel manu- 
scripts known, the Rylands John and the Chester 
Beatty Paul, are both from codices, as Dr. Finegan 
points out (pp. $12, 332). 

The inscription ERASTUS: PRO-AED on a Co- 
rinthian paving stone seems to me to deserve more 
than three lines (p. 281). In spite of the skepticism of 
H. J. Cadbury (JBL, 58, 1934, pp. 131-141) and oth- 
ers, the coincidence of name and office with that of 
Paul’s friend, "Epagros 6 oixovépos rijs (Ro- 
mans 16, 23), seems to me too striking to be ignored. 
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The arguments against the identification do not seem 
strong enough to exclude an identification. I would ac- 
cept it as “most probable” with Rhys Carpenter and 
T. Leslie Shear. Cadbury favors the reading suggested 
by Professor A. G. Roos of Leiden: Erastus pro aedili- 
tate sua pecunia stravit. Erastus had paved the street 
in return for the honor of the aedilship. That not aedi- 
lis, but arcarius (as in the Vulgate) was usually the 
equivalent of olxovéuos may be granted. But it is pos- 
sible that Paul did not use the word in the sense com- 
mon in Roman cities, but rather in that which has been 
customary in free Greek cities. It cannot be proved 
that the Erastus who paved some street or square at 
Corinth later became a Christian and a friend of Paul, 
but, on the other hand, the contrary has not been dem- 
onstrated. Rather, the plausibility of the identification 
is suggested by the mass of relevant facts which Cad- 
bury himself so carefully collected and set forth so well. 

The Princeton University Press has performed a real 
service in publishing such a volume and in a truly 
handsome manner. One criticism only is to be noted: 
the use of ordinary English capitals in Greek texts 
along with those peculiar to the Greek alphabet, which 
are slightly smaller. 

The book is to be highly recommended to all those 
who have an interest in the history and archaeology of 
the ancient world. It is a unique and unusually satis- 
factory contribution to the apparatus for the study 
and teaching of the processes by which western culture 
came to be what it is. 


Paciric ScHooL or RELIGION C. C. McCown 


Tue Memortiat or Moses on Mount NEso, by Fr. 
Sylvester J. Saller, O.F.M. (Publications of the Stu- 
dium Biblicum Franciscanum, No. 1). Part I, Text, 
pp. 371, figs. 37, colored frontispiece; Part II, pls. 
161. Franciscan Press, Jerusalem, 1941. 


Ever since the appearance of the preliminary reports 
on the work of the first campaign on the Jebel Siy4gha 
(cf: Fr. Saller in RB, xliii, 1934, pp. 120-127 and W. F. 
Albright in AJA, xxxviii, 1934, pp. 197-198), students 
of Christian antiquities have been awaiting the publi- 
cation that would make the significant discoveries 
available to them in their entirety. All in all, three 
campaigns were conducted on the traditional site of 
the Biblical Mount Nebo between July 1933 and Oc- 
tober 1937 by the members of the Franciscan School 
at Jerusalem, and of the results of these excavations 
Fr. Saller has now given with praiseworthy promptness 
a full, clear and well-organized account. 

The discoveries of the expedition center about a 
group of buildings located on the northwest spur of a 
ridge jutting out from the Moabite plateau into the 
Jordan depression, opposite the northern end of the 
Dead Sea, at a point some 10 km. west of ancient 
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Madeba and Hesbon respectively. The buildings were 
visited by many Christian pilgrims of old (including 
Aetheria and Peter the Iberian), and now that they 
have been excavated provide what is perhaps the clear- 
est picture yet obtained of the development of a 
Christian martyrion. Of the several structures on the 
hill-top the earliest is a rectangular shrine of the fourth 
century, developed internally as a cella trichora, which 
housed the supposed cenotaph of Moses. In the fifth 
century the triapsidal east end of the shrine was incor- 
porated in a basilica by the addition of a three-aisled 
hall and an atrium to the west. When this structure 
was destroyed in the last quarter of the sixth century, 
probably by an earthquake, a new basilica was at once 
erected on the same site (597 a.p.). This followed the 
lines of the earlier building save that it had but a single 
apse at the east end and was flanked by supplementary 
chambers, probably for the use of catechumens to the 
north and by a baptistery and a Prothesis Chapel to 
the south. In the course of the fifth century the emi- 
nence was invaded by a monastic community, which 
transformed the atrium of the church to its own use 
and created for itself and for the pilgrims who flocked 
to the site supplementary quarters clustering about the 
church to the south, the west and the north. 

As a church the sixth-century basilica on Mt. Nebo, 
which forms the central feature of the excavations, 
compares readily, though not altogether favorably, 
with other ecclesiastical structures of Transjordan. 
The general arrangement of its parts is largely familiar 
from the churches of Geresa with which Fr. Saller has 
diligently compared it, but the stone work is crude and 
the excellence of its appointments leaves much to be 
desired. It must be remembered, however, that here, as 
at Sbeitah, we are dealing with an area remote from 
the larger centers of civilization, where neither the 
wealth nor the craftsmanship of the larger cities was 
available. In the area of the church itself two features 
are of particular interest, first the cella trichora from 
which the martyrion developed, and second the inclu- 
sion of the cenotaph of Moses at the east end of the 
south aisle of the church, which made it necessary to 
provide ingress to the prothesis and diaconicon from 
the apse instead of from the aisles. 

Familiar in many respects, particularly to those who 
know the churches of Gerasa, are the mosaic patterns 
of the church and its chapels. These are largely geo- 
metric, and include the normal wide variety of designs. 
One notes the absence of the vine-trellis in the reper- 
tory, whether because there were no large fields to 
cover or because the vine itself was thought too remi- 
niscent of a more settled, agricultural environment. 
Of outstanding significance, by contrast, are the bits 
of pictorial mosaic in the baptistery and the Prothesis 
Chapel, of which the former perpetuates old motifs 
deriving ultimately from Roman landscape painting 
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(cf. the parallels now available at Khirbet el-Mefjer 
near Jericho in an Omayyad palace). In the latter we 
find motifs borrowed from Jewish iconography and 
from Sassanian art. They include a representation of 
the Temple at Jerusalem with the Ark of the Covenant 
inside it and an altar with fire before it, Temple and 
Ark rendered in the same manner as on the coins of the 
Second Jewish Revolt, and a hunting scene the use of 
which in a Christian church (here as at Nicopolis in 
Greece) still remains unexplained. The preservation of 
Hellenistic and Sassanian motifs in the decorations of 
the Kasr el-Heir of Syria and in the palace of Khirbet 
el-Mefjer near Jericho in Omayyad days provides the 
key to the appearance of Sassanian stylistic features in 
so remote a place as Mt. Nebo. 

Perhaps the most interesting element of the com- 
plex on Jebel SiyAgha is the group of monastic build- 
ings clustering about the martyrion. Analogies to the 
process that brought churches and monasteries into 
close association with each other are provided by the 
Church of the Nativity and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, but in these instances the association served 
purposes of defense and developed during the dis- 
turbed conditions that obtained between the seventh 
and the eleventh centuries. On Mt. Nebo the associa- 
tion derives from the pressure of the pilgrim groups 
which the monks undertook to guide and sustain, and 
belongs thus to a much earlier time. What makes the 
monastic establishment on Siy4gha of particular inter- 
est is the clarity in the organization of its physical fea- 
tures, which permits clear distinction between cells, 
administrative quarters, refectory, workshops, sta- 
bles and quarters for pilgrim visitors. In paying careful 
attention to small objects found in the several rooms 
the excavators have given plasticity to the establish- 
ment that is of great value to the historian. From Fr. 
Saller’s account it would appear that save for rooms 
31-38 the entire monastic establishment was created 
at one and the same time. This seems to the present 
writer somewhat dubious for the monastic quarters 
apparently divide quite naturally into several sections, 
among which that in the atrium and that in the south- 
east corner are most clearly identifiable as units of 
construction. Unfortunately, the type of hatching used 
in the general plan on pl. 161 makes it somewhat diffi- 
cult to determine in all cases precisely what walls are 
bonded to each other and thus to gain a clearer picture 
of a process of plant extension. 

When Peter the Iberian visited the shrine in the 
late fifth century he found there a Sketic monk who 
had not moved from his cell in 40 years. Fr. Saller has 
wrestled valiantly with the interesting question, which 
of the many rooms of the monastery the monk in 
question may have inhabited. He settles provisionally 
upon room 98 in the southeast wing, partly because the 
room was marked by stone crosses, was never pulled 
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about and belongs to a group that provides separate 
quarters also for a otyxeAXos mentioned in the ac- 
count. Since the publication makes no mention of pos- 
sible alternatives, it occurs to the reviewer to inquire 
whether Fr. Saller has considered the possibility that 
room 21 might have been the chamber in question. 
This later became, as the report shows, a favorite bur- 
ial place, containing three pit-graves with remains of 
over 100 bodies. Since burials in such large numbers 
suggest a particularly holy place, one might suppose 
that association with the Sketic monk had made it so, 
and that he himself was the first to be buried in the cell 
he had so long inhabited. The dimensions of the room 
do not differ greatly it seems from those mentioned by 
Peter the Iberian or from those of room 98. Moreover, 
the fact that the room is on the axis of the church itself 
directly across the way from the main door of the 
shrine, would make it possible for the hermit to reside 
in his cell without thereby cutting himself off from the 
religious observance of the community in the church, 
as residence in room 98 would have done. 

That he has made it possible for us to see in all its 
details the significant group of buildings on Jebel 
SiyAgha and to obtain so clear a picture of both the his- 
tory of the martyrion and of the monastic community 
is the best indication of the excellent workmanship of 
the Franciscan School in the field, and of Fr. Saller in 
particular both in the field and in the study. 

DuMBARTON Oaks Cart H. 


Tue Excavations at Dura-Evropvs, Part II, Tue 
Textiues, by R. Pfister and Louisa Bellinger. Final 
Report IV, Edited by M. I. Rostovtzeff et al. Pp. 
vii+ 64, figs. 8, pls. xxxiii. New Haven, 1945. 


This report is a demonstration of how, without 
straining or pretention, to wring the utmost value out 
of rather meager early textile remains by means of 
patient, meticulous analysis of materials and tech- 
niques. The summary of the relation between fiber 
characteristics and basic techniques—spinning es- 
pecially, but also the simple weaves—is excellent. Miss 
Bellinger’s accurate analysis of knitting (p. 4) is ad- 
mirable. As usual Pfister’s work on dyes is precise, sys- 
tematic and informative. The scheme of illustrating a 
section of the fabric and the technical schemata on 
parallel plates (pls. xxx1,.xxxu11) is useful. 

On the other hand, “4-2 weft twill—in other words, 
2-1 weft twill with both warps and wefts paired” is an 
error in thinking. 2-1 weft twill with both warps and 
wefts paired, which is what this specimen (No. 187) 
is, if the diagram is correct (pl. xxxm £), is just that, 
and is not synonymous with a true 4-2 weft twill, for 
in that the shift of the underpass, to left or right as the 
case may be, is by only one warp. 

Textile weaving terminology is often obscure or am- 
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biguous. A systematic exposition concerned largely 
with technical minutiae, such as the report under re- 
view, provides an excellent opportunity to establish 
and maintain consistent and clearly defined usages. 
Regrettably little was made of this opportunity. The 
term “tapestry cloth” is unfortunate, and “plain 
tapestry” (p. 11) a self-contradiction. The word 
“‘tapestry”’ is needed for its exact meaning; the weave 
for which it has here been misused is simply weft-sur- 
faced cloth. “Tapestry over two warps” is merely, 
since it is cloth tapestry, tapestry with doubled warps; 
that is, the two are functioning technically as a unit. 
The use of the term “damask” (pp. 3, 11) for any tech- 
nique available in the early Christian centuries is in- 
admissable, since true satin weaving (as distinct from 
the curious primitive proto-satin amongst the Noin Ula 
types), on which real damask weaving depends, was 
not invented until centuries later. Apparently a one- 
warp, one-weft, self-toned fabric was meant, with the 
pattern produced by controlled breaks in the system. 
At that time this would probably be a fancy cloth—or 
if perferred, “diaper” —or possibly a fancy twill; there 
is no excuse for the misuse of the term “damask.” The 
intrusion of the term “Gobelin technique” (pp. 8, 10) 
seems unnecessarily confusing; it should be reserved 
for the tapestry-weaving with interlocked wefts ini- 
tiated in the Gobelins factory. If there really is any 
instance of this refinement so early, it is contrary to 
our conception of textile-technique history, and should 
be emphatically announced; otherwise the name is 
misleading. 

Is the fabric (No. 231) made with what is ingeni- 
ously described as a “Sehna loop” (and correctly, if it 
is a knotting technique) really knotted? Or is it a 
gausapa over a triple, instead of the usual single, foun- 
dation shed—what might, perhaps, be called a triple 
diagonal gausapa? If so, it is a sport in the history of 
(weft) velvet. The spacing of the loop-wefts is typical 
of gausapa. 

The discussion of ornament is less satisfactory. No 
statement about any Asiatic decoration, except Is- 
lamic, can be accepted as a description unless its 
iconography is considered, for no early Asiatic orna- 
ment, beyond mere line-schemes, is purposeless. The 
long and important symbolic history of the stepped 
pyramid and arrow-head motives which were evi- 
dently standard as tunic designs in Dura-Europos 
should have been, at least briefly, discussed. In men- 
tioning the heart-quatrefoil (p. 8) and the rare Palmy- 
rene hexafoil variant, the possible cultic source of the 
non-botanical number of petals should bave been con- 
sidered. The possible relation of the band on No. 127 
to the so-called pelta could have been briefly taken 
into account with profit. And an insight into the ico- 
nography would have been especially helpful in under- 
standing the conventional bull-horns at regular inter- 
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vals on a staff, here prolonged into paired stripes (No. 
263, pl. 1). A possible relation, through a common ulti- 
mate source, to the Ordos plaques is very doubtful. 
There, the right-angled horizontal elements are, typi- 
cally, stepped alternately on either side of the vertical, 
hence do not define horns. 

Even less satisfactory is the attempt to have an 
opinion on wider questionsof art history, notably to ac- 
cept as fact (p. 13) a Chinese attribution of the silk 
found at Palmyra (S9), from the strained arguments 
of Otto Maenchen-Helfen (Art Bulletin, xxv, pp. 359- 
$61), who tries to equate a pi (d. aperture: w. ring-1: 
1.65) with a center-perforated disk (d. aperture: w. 
ring = 1:5) of a type familiar in Middle Eastern celes- 
tial symbolism (e.g., Luristan: Survey Persian Art, iv, 
pl. 32a—d.a.: w.r. =1:4; Sasanian, ibid., pl. 173a-1: 
2.35); to identify close-powdered granulation with a 
ring of annulets; to correlate a serpentine dragon with 
an Iranian feline with long curved neck, with centuries 
of history behind it (Luristan: ibid., pl. 298; Achaeme- 
nid: pl. 1231; Sasanian: pl. 204); to assimilate the sin- 
gle advanced paw of the serpent passant within a ring, 
to the ceremonial gesture of raising and touching both 
forepaws of confronted felines; and to fail to distin- 
guish between the simple lozenge with interrupted 
margin on the silk, and an oval polygram-variant, 
with re-entrant angles in the points on the shorter axis 
—a peculiar late Chou motive of entirely independent 
conception—which is miscalled a “zigzag lozenge,” 
there being no serrated or chevroned element. One 
should not be misled by the superficial observations 
and muddled thinking which, decked out with the pre- 
tensions of Methode, are so gravely damaging stand- 
ards in art history here today. 

The physical presentation of the Dura report is in 
all ways excellent, and students will be grateful for 
the four color-plates, and especially the color-scale on 
pl. 1. 

Tue Iranian Institute 

New York City 
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Les MonuMENts AYYOUBIDES DE Damas, Livraison 
II, Institut Francais de Damas. Pp. 62, figs. 34, pls. 
8. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1940. 


This work, a continuation of the studies of Ayoubid 
structures in Damascus initiated before the war in 
Livraison I, presents a full and careful discussion of 
four madrasas and three baths, all of which may be 
attributed to the period in question. J. Sauvaget han- 
dles the first group of monuments and M. Ecochard 
the last, each author adhering with Gallic logic to a 
pre-arranged scheme of presentation in which loca- 
tion, plan, construction, decoration, identification, 
date and peculiarities of the individual buildings are 
successively taken up. Although the strict observance 
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of this scheme imparts to the work as a whole an un- 
fortunately archaeological and pedestrian quality, it is 
perhaps justified for the sake of clarity in discussing a 
collection of minor monuments such as those assembled 
in this survey. 

Of the four madrasas the first, that known as the 
Raihaniya, was built in 1180 of large blocks taken 
from the peribolos wall of the adjacent temple. As re- 
stored by Sauvaget its original plan represents a new 
madrasa type which influenced later buildings, i.e., one 
with prayer-hall, iwan, two lecture-rooms, library, and 
tomb of the founder arranged about the central court 
and fountain. An almost identical arrangement was 
followed in the Adrawiya madrasa, dated 1185, which 
is, however, less well preserved. The capitals of its 
mihrab and certain other carved details seem to have 
come from a crusader’s church. Of the Izziya madrasa, 
situated outside the walls, nothing now remains but 
the domed tomb of the founder and the monumental 
portal with inscribed lintel which gave access to the 
usual arrangement of elements originally grouped 
about a central court. The inscription gives the date 
1224 and identifies the monument. The well preserved 
tomb with its cenotaph shows several interesting fea- 
tures, e.g., a unique band of painted decoration about 
the base of the dome on the exterior and a large orna- 
mental medallion of carved plaster on the interior, 
while the composition of the entrance portal is quite 
unusual in the Ayoubid architecture of Damascus. 
The most extensive and monumental structure dis- 
cussed in the present work is the Adiliya madrasa, 
completed in 1223, which housed the tomb of the sul- 
tan al-Malik al-Adil, brother of Saladin. Grouped 
about a large court, which is entered through an 
elaborate portal and a vaulted vestibule, are the broad 
shallow prayer-hall, the domed tomb, a greater and a 
lesser iwan, and a number of chambers which served 
as living-quarters. Other elements, comprising about 
one-fourth of the total complex, have been so exten- 
sively rebuilt and altered that their identification re- 
mains conjectural. Nevertheless the plan, as restored, 
is complete and follows exactly the type of the great 
Syrian madrasas of the Ayoubid epoch. A study of the 
wall construction shows two building periods and 
makes it clear that the monument, founded originally 
by Nour ad-Din at the middle of the twelfth century, 
was not completed and dedicated until some seventy- 
five years later. Its technique attaches it securely to 
the architectural school of northern Syria. 

The three most ancient baths of Damascus, known 
respectively as Sitti Adra (built 1196, demolished 
1936), Souk el-Bzouriyé (built 1154-1172 and still 
functioning), and Osama (now extant only in part) 
represent two types of layout which derive not from 
mediaeval sources but from Roman provincial proto- 
types adapted for use in the East. The two last named 
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follow what may be called a central plan in which the 
smaller units are grouped about a domed octagonal 
chamber serving as tepidarium. On the other hand the 
Sitti Adra bath— or, rather, the type from which it de- 
rived — was laid out on axial lines, with a series of square 
or rectangular chambers, i.e., the frigidarium, tepidar- 
jum and calidarium with their appurtenances, ar- 
ranged along the main axis. That the two types 
were not only distinct but also rigidly traditional 
may be seen by comparison with other bath plans 
of the same period. The author concludes that 
the first, or central plan, came into Ayoubid archi- 
tecture via the Byzantine and was drawn ultimately 
from very ancient oriental sources with the trans- 
formation of stone building techniques into brick. 
The second, or axial scheme, derived, he thinks, 
more directly from Rome, but was transmitted by 
the Ommiads, having first been adapted to brick 
construction under the influence of Irak. To the pres- 
ent reviewer, however, these theories seem unnecessar- 
ily complex and hypothetical. The central type is no 
less western and Roman than is the axial arrangement, 
and the East developed no real domed and vaulted 
style of building in fired brick until it came into con- 
tact with the highly developed brick styles of Rome 
and Byzantium. 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY Emerson H. Swirt 


Fenicros y CARTHAGINESES EN OccIDENTE, by A. Gar- 
cia y Bellido. Pp. 316, pls. xxiv, figs. in text 57. 
Published for the Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientificas: Instituto Arias Montano. Ma- 
drid, 1942. 


This is a work of genuine value in its conscientious 
attempt at thoroughness in gathering scattered and 
often unsatisfactorily published material, and its 
evenly balanced judgment where categorical state- 
ments are involved. It is restrained in its inferences 
and careful in presenting its sources. An instinctive 
inclination toward accepting early dates is counter- 
balanced by a judicious realization of their unsup- 
ported authority. It is not a corpus of the Punic ma- 
terial in Spain, but includes a critical survey of the 
material of which such a corpus would consist. 
Roughly one third of the volume is devoted to a sum- 
mary catalog of the Spanish Punica and the circum- 
stances of their discovery, with hardly adequate illus- 
trations and archaeological commentary; another third 
is occupied with the history of the Phoenician-Cartha- 
ginian penetration and occupation of Spain, with an 
interesting excursus on the Iberian mercenaries; and 
the rest is assigned to a discussion of Punic commerce 
and maritime exploration and the topography of the 
Punic towns in Spain. 

So well balanced a distribution of interest may pos- 
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sibly leave the archaeologist complaining that he has 
been slighted, since it is he who could perhaps have 
contributed most that was new and significant. But 
though it is true that the most important pioneer work 
on this subject still belongs to the archaeologist, it is 
doubtful whether his task can as yet be performed, in 
view of the unsystematic and utterly untrained be- 
havior of his predecessors, the excavators and discov- 
erers. All the major problems of Punic (as well as 
Greek and Iberian) archaeology in Spain can be solved 
—in the future—by redigging the Peninsula and cor- 
rectly recording the grouping and relative stratifica- 
tion of the finds. We need have not the slightest doubt 
that it will some day be done and done competently 
by the Spaniards. 

Meanwhile, it is apparent that there is no solution 
available for the question which most concerns the 
general cultural history of the ancient Mediterranean, 
to wit: are there any Phoenician traces in Spain, or is 
everything of the sort in reality Punic and of later 
date than the founding of Carthage? A scarab of 
Psammetichos found near Lisbon and a Greek helmet 
of seventh century type found in the alluvial soil of the 
Guadalete not far from Cadiz are the earliest known 
foreign imports. There is thus no material evidence 
for the classical tradition of the foundation of Gades 
circa 1100 B.c. or any proof that ships from Sidon and 
Tyre ever traded with a Spanish Tarshish in the days 
of Solomon and Hiram. The question, which could de- 
generate into a merely academic or personal issue, is 
really of considerable importance because on it de- 
pends the larger problem of the source of the tin on 
which the Bronze Age throve. At present, it is largely 
a question of faith whether one believes in an early 
Phoenician commercial penetration of the western 
basin, or whether with Bosch-Gimpera (cf. most re- 
cently his Formacion de los Pueblos ce Espatta, Mexico 
City, University Press, 1945, pp. 167-180) one assigns 
the initiation of Phoenician maritime enterprise in 
the western Mediterranean to the latter part of the 
ninth century, to be followed by a distinct lapse in ac- 
tivity during the last quarter of the eighth, a phase of 
greatest enterprise in the early seventh, and a com- 
plete collapse in the early sixth, synchronous with the 
shift in importance from the Syrian homeland to the 
African colony of Carthage. Sr. Garcia leaves the al- 
ternative open; but would it not be more accurate to 
say that, until some sure archaeological indication is 
found, the older alternative is provisionally closed? 

In spite of its many merits this is not a classic com- 
parable to Gsell’s Histoire Ancienne de l’ Afrique du 
Nord or Kahrsted’s Geschichte der Karthager; but it is 
highly useful as the first compilation of some hardly 
accessible material, treated without prejudice and with 
equal deference to the viewpoints of the historian, the 
geographer, and the archaeologist. Above all, it is an- 
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other welcome indication that the time is at last at 
hand when the leading Spanish archaeologists will be 
the Spaniards themselves. 


Bryn Mawr Ruys CARPENTER 


Erupes Cretoises, Tome VII. EXECUTEES 
A EXPLORATIONS DES NECROPOLES (1921— 
1933). Premier fascicule, par Pierre Demargne. Pp. 
viii+77, frontispiece and 70 pls. Librairie Orienta- 
liste Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1945. 500 fr. 


The several cemeteries near the palace of Mallia 
were explored and excavated over a period of nearly 
twenty years, beginning with the work of Hazzidakis 
in 1915, and the results are now being published in two 
fascicules of the Etudes Crétoises of the French School 
at Athens. In this first fascicule are contained the re- 
ports of the finds from two crevices in the rock near 
the shore to the north of the palace and from a group 
of graves in an enclosure some fifty meters closer to the 
palace, in a region known as Chrysolakkos. While the 
material reported is, with few exceptions, not spec- 
tacular, the ensemble forms an important addition to 
our knowledge of one of the cultural centers of Crete. 

The first of the two crevices in the rock was prob- 
ably enlarged artificially to form a sort of grotto which 
widens out as one descends into it. It was used for 
burials in the Early Minoan 1m period and was closed 
at the beginning of the Middle Minoan 1 phase. The 
pottery is, therefore, a homogeneous group of Early 
Minoan ur date and serves admirably to define the 
characteristics of the period and to distinguish it from 
the subsequent Middle Minoan 1 types. It is interest- 
ing to note that the group contains vases of definite 
Anatolian character, that “flame ware” of the Vasiliki 
type continues in a degraded form, and that the shapes, 
technique and firing are all less careful than in the sub- 
sequent period. The “light on dark” and “dark on 
light” techniques appear together here. 

The second crevice served as a burial place over a 
longer period. There are two groups of interments: one 
of Early Minoan m1-Middle Minoan 1 date and the 
other Middle Minoan m1-Late Minoan ta. Two of the 
vases are especially noteworthy: a plastic vase in the 
form of a female bust and a large jug with incised hu- 
man figures (unique in the Middle Minoan 1 period), 
probably a scene of two persons bringing offerings to a 
female deity. 

In the first period the Chrysolakkos cemetery was 
probably a group of isolated tombs, which were like 
a cross between a chamber tomb and a cist tomb and 
were entered only from the top. At the east side of 
the tombs there seems to have been a series of cult 
chambers. In the second period the graves were en- 
closed in a great rectangle, formed by a wall of excep- 
tionally careful construction, and this in turn was sur- 
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rounded by paved courts; some cult chambers are 
within the enclosure. Unfortunately, the whole com- 
plex was almost completely sacked by treasure hunt- 
ers in the late nineteenth century and all of the ancient 
layers within the enclosure were disturbed. In only one 
place were bones found in situ; everywhere were scat- 
tered bits of gold and fragments of pottery and of bone 
and stone objects left by the looters as valueless. But 
in trenches dug outside the enclosure wall, particularly 
in one to the north, were found quantities of pottery, 
including an important Early Minoan m-Middle 
Minoan I series and some Kamares-like pottery which 
shows that there was Middle Minoan 1m habitation at 
Mallia, although there is very little pottery of this 
period and in general Middle Minoan 1 ware continued 
until Middle Minoan mia. One object of major impor- 
tance which was missed by the looters is a magnificent 
pendant of heavy gold in the shape of two bees; this 
pendant, a heavy pin and lesser bits of gold indicate 
that Chrysolakkos was a royal burial place. 

More important than these small finds was the dis- 
covery of several objects most probably associated 
with the funerary cult. One offering table, similar to 
that found in the palace, is a large block of stone on 
the top of which is a circular depression surrounded by 
two rings of smaller hollows; at one point on the edge 
is a sort of projecting beak. In the middle of one room 
at about the center of the enclosure (the text says 
room “g,” but the plan shows it in “f’’) was found a 
low circular table made of stucco on a core of hard 
clay; in the center is a shallow oval depression with 
raised border, in which are traces of fire. A third object 
is a stuccoed altar of elaborate form which stands 
against the east wall of one of the eastern rooms; in 
the stuccoed floor of the room were shallow depres- 
sions. In the earlier complex—a series of rooms most 
of which have low benches along some of the walls— 
were found a stone with thirty-one shallow depres- 
sions, a terra-cotta disc with a hollow in the center and 
another similar one carefully laid in a floor paved with 
stone slabs. All of these objects the author would con- 
nect with the funerary cult practiced at the tombs of 
the princes of Mallia. 

The conclusions of importance resulting ‘from these 
excavations are, first, that the Middle Minoan period 
marked a considerable advance in the arts of architec- 
ture, pottery-making and jewelry. Secondly, the local 
Mallia pottery is shown to have been under considera- 
ble Cycladic influence in the Early Minoan m1 period; 
it exhibits more of the influence of Knossos and of the 
Messara in the Middle Minoan period than does that 
of East Crete; there is a predominant metallic influ- 
ence on the pottery made at Mallia, probably owing 
to the metallurgical industry which flourished there. 
It is evident that Middle Minoan 1 pottery lasted un- 
til Middle Minoan 11a, but there are at least a few re- 
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mains of Middle Minoan 1 type, apparently of local 
manufacture, to give support to the theory that the 
palace was occupied continuously. 

As in the other fascicules of this series, the material 
is carefully and fully described; the illustrations are 
more than adequate, for there are both drawings and 
photographs of all important objects and of the archi- 
tectural remains. Lastly, the appendix by Dr. J. 
Koumaris analyzing the skeletal remains of the Early 
Minoan 11 period is a welcome addition to the anthro- 
pological material of prehistoric date. This first report 
on discoveries made outside the palace at Mallia is an 
important addition to our knowledge of the site and 
arouses great expectations for the second publication 
on the cemeteries and for the report on the houses 
around the palace. 


AMERICAN ScHoon aT ATHENS S. WEINBERG 


New Tomes at DENDRA NEAR Minka, by Azel W. 
Persson (Acta Reg. Societatis Humaniorum Lit- 
terarum Lundensis, xxxtv). Pp. 210, pls. 8, figs. 
in text 139. Lund, 1943. 


Archaeologists of Sweden, like those of the warring 
countries, chose to lay aside their academic pursuits 
during the war years and devote their time to more 
“practical matters.”’ Professor Persson and several of 
his colleagues went to Greece during the period of 


enemy occupation and there served on the joint 
Neutral Relief Commission in charge of the distribu- 
tion of food and clothing sent from the United States 
and Canada. Between the outbreak of the war in 1939 
and the occupation of Greece in 1941 the author found 
time to circumnavigate the globe, serve as Sather 
Professor at the University of California, bring out a 
book of his lectures on The Religion of Greece in Prehis- 
toric Times, and to complete the handsome volume on 
the new tombs at Dendra which is the subject of this 
review. 

This is a continuation of an earlier book by the 
same author on The Royal Tombs at Dendra, published 
in 1931, which deals with two chamber tombs and one 
beehive tomb. The present volume contains the pub- 
lication of six more chamber tombs. Most of these had 
been opened in antiquity and much of the contents 
from three of them had been removed by grave 
robbers. Yet the objects discovered by the excavators 
are so rich in variety and of such intrinsic value as to 
make this the most rewarding excavation of a My- 
cenaean cemetery since the discovery of the shaft 
graves at Mycenae. 

Half the book is devoted to a detailed account of 
the excavation and a factual description of the finds. 
The second half contains an exhaustive commentary 
on specific discoveries and three rather extensive es- 
says on subjects suggested by the finds. 
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Although the title limits the subject of the book to 
the cemetery, the first sixteen pages have to do with 
an exploratory excavation on the Acropolis of Midea. 
This dreary chapter, hardly more than extracts from 
the field notebooks and too sketchy to be intelligible, 
disrupts the unity of the composition and detracts 
from the very high quality of the major portion of the 
book. It would have been better to present this report 
as a separate article in some journal. 

The description of the contents of each tomb is 
given separately in connection with the account of the 
tomb chamber. This arrangement, which lends itself 
well to a publication of a very few tombs, helps the 
reader to visualize the excavation in its entirety far 
better than would be possible if the contents were 
presented by category. 

The six tombs belong to Mycenaean times, LH 1, 
11 and 111, with some traces of later intrusions observ- 
able. The richest one, No. 10, containing a single 
burial, is particularly important both for the wealth of 
its contents and because the objects belong to a single 
interment and thus can be closely dated. 

Tombs 6 and 7 were both rifled. One of five shafts in 
the floor of No. 7 contained a collection of fine bronzes, 
including two bowls, a short broad-bladed sword, one 
knife —really a saber—and two identical cleavers. The 
last are still quaintly referred to as “razors,” although 
Blegen (Prosymna, p. 347) has pointed out the ab- 
surdity of imagining that these unwieldy objects were 
used for shaving. 

_Tombs, 6, 8, and 9 have in common a peculiar fea- 
ture to which the author has devoted considerable 
study. In the doorways are double grooves, explained 
as the depressions for skid-poles used to facilitate the 
entrance of a heavy coffin moved on a sledge. Clear 
traces of a wooden coffin were found in tomb 8. The 
chamber had undergone considerable alteration since 
it was first made. During one of the changes a part of 
the coffin was cut away. The fact that the coffin was 
discovered at all must be accredited to the high tech- 
nical skill and meticulous care with which the whole 
excavation was conducted. The result was particularly 
rewarding in this case, since the discovery proves be- 
yond a doubt that larnakes were used at least occa- 
sionally in Mycenaean burials. The question is dis- 
cussed at length in a separate chapter. Persson now 
believes that Stais was correct in postulating wooden 
coffins for the shaft graves at Mycenae. 

Tomb 8 also contained a well preserved bronze 
helmet and the boar’s tusks for a second helmet which 
has not yet been reconstructed. The bronze helmet, 
a copy of which was made by the excavators, complete 
with plume and leather lining, is unique. It helps to 
illustrate several passages in Homer referring to vari- 
ous parts of warrior helmets. 

Another important discovery in tomb 8 throws un- 
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expected light on the origin of the Ionic column 
capital. The ivory mountings of a wooden box, 36 cm. 
in length, preserve nearly all the essential elements of 
the fully developed capital of the fifth century B.c. 
In view of this discovery, for which he adduces other 
parallels, the author states without hestitation that he 
“can under no circumstances accept the theory that 
the Ionic capital has developed from the Aeolian.” 
Persson explains the survivals—or rather recurrence — 
of such Mycenaean elements in Greek classical art 
on the basis of continued existence in the Near East, 
whence they came back to Greece during the period 
of orientalizing tendencies. Thus the Near East be- 
came the cold storage plant for Mycenaean art, just as 
it helped to preserve many of the Hellenistic elements 
that went into the making of Byzantine art. 

The contents of tomb 9 had been largely removed by 
grave robbers, but the chamber itself is of special in- 
terest. Its vaulted saddle roof is constructed with 
particular care, and on the left side of the chamber is 
a niche with peculiar square depressions in the corners 
which led the author to interpret this feature as a 
sacrificial niche. 

By far the richest of the tombs is No. 10, which 
though opened in antiquity had not been pillaged. It 
contained a single skeleton of a woman who had been 
buried with all her finery. The tomb is dated at the 
very beginning of LH m1, not long after 1400 B.c., 
but many of the objects it contained date in LH um. 

The pottery from the chamber includes some very 
fine examples of tall three-handled jars, one of which 
is decorated with spirals in typical Palace style. 
Among the smaller vases is a set of five undecorated 
cups of different shapes. The identical shapes are 
repeated in a set of five silver vessels from the same 
tomb. The author compares the two sets of vases and 
draws the conclusion that “there can be no doubt that 
the clay type was formally dependent upon metallic 
forms.” A grayish incrustation on the clay goblets 
may be the remains of some coloring matter intended 
to give the bases a silvery appearance. That such 
imitation of the metal surface was intentional is be- 
yond doubt. It may well be questioned, however, 
whether the shapes were first developed by silver- 
smiths, whose medium would lend itself less well to 
experimentation. It seems to me more probable that 
the vase shapes were developed by the potter and 
later adapted by the metal worker to his technique. 

Among the rich metal finds from grave 10 is a frag- 
mentary silver cup decorated with figures of flying 
birds, called “Nile ducks” by the author. A gold cup 
in perfect condition from the same grave has a papyrus 
motive beneath the handle. The Egyptianizing in- 
fluence on these and other objects from the graves 
forms the main theme of the book. 

Tomb 10 was particularly rich in jewelry. By a 
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clever photographic trick some of this jewelry has 
been placed upon a reproduction of the female figure 
in the wall painting from the Palace of Kadmos. 
This gives the reader a vivid impression of the noble 
lady whose personal adornment was recovered by the 
excavators. 

Among the seal stones from the tomb is a remarkable 
agate showing a rather ungainly figure of a boar. 
Above this design is an elongated object which Persson 
has convincingly interpreted as the body of a lion at- 
tacking a bull. Most of the bull and part of the lion 
have been erased to make room for the figure of the 
boar. This makes the stone a palimpsest, a unique 
phenomenon among Mycenaean antiquities. 

Less certain, but equally interesting, is his interpre- 
tation of another seal stone showing two dancing 
figures in front of a columned shrine. The “religious 
ministrant” standing directly in front—or as it seems 
to me within the porch—of the shrine is, in contrast 
to the dancing figures, so poorly rendered as to leave 
the author’s imagination quite unhampered. Orig- 
inally this woman was explained by him as a figure of 
flying birds, a far less convincing interpretation. The 
indistinct rendering of the shrine and the woman, as 
well as their disproportionately small size, may per- 
haps be the lapidary’s way of indicating perspective. 
The building looks definitely farther away than the 
dancers and a plant on the right. 

In tomb No. 6 was discovered a scoop-shaped vessel, 
a shape also found in the cemetery at Mycenae and 
there interpreted by Wace as a container for carrying 
live coals used for fumigation of the tombs. A some- 
what similarly shaped vessel of bronze came from 
tomb 8, and tomb 9 contained a fragment of a 
columnar lamp of steatite. These objects led the author 
to a consideration of the whole question of prehistoric 
lamps which he has treated at considerable length. 
The “scoops” with bent down or horizontal handle, 
found in large numbers at Zygouries, are explained as 
the common type of lamp in use during Mycenaean 
times. The development of the early clay lamps is 
illustrated in figure 113. The earliest types from 
Thessaly and Macedonia, which go back to Neolithic 
times are, however, not included. * 

It seems to me that the scoops in question are as a 
rule too large and the handle unnecessarily sturdy, nor 
are these vessels sufficiently common in Mycenaean 
deposits to have been designed primarily as portable 
lamps. More convincing is the suggestion that “a 
large number of those simple vases or handleless cups, 
which were certainly used as cups, were also utilized 
as lamps with floating wicks.” The stemmed kylix 
was doubtless so used in Athens, as shown by the 
contents of the Mycenaean fountain (Hesperia viii, 
1939, p. 377). This may have been common practice. 
The small one-handled kylix is a late creation, but 
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other small open vessels would have served the pur- 
pose equally well. 

The last two chapters are devoted to the author’s 
principal theme: Egyptian influence in Mycenaean 
Greece. In a discussion of the “Origin of the Chamber 
Tomb,” he attempts to show that the influence of 
Egypt on burial customs was both potent and direct. 
It is the unusual features of Mycenaean tombs which 
show dependence on Egypt most clearly. The in- 
stances he cites of cultural and commercial relations 
with Egypt are numerous, and many of them entirely 
convincing. But Persson makes the mistake which has 
so often been made since Herodotus first discovered 
the Egyptian key to Greek problems: he weakens the 
case by adducing too much evidence. Few scholars will 
agree with him that the well known silver rhyton from 
Mycenae shows a scene from the attack on an Egyp- 
tian city. The steep hill so prominently indicated is 
hardly a characteristic feature of the Delta landscape, 
and the architecture is too typically Mycenaean to 
have been inspired by Egypt. 

Conservative archaeologists will find other such 
instances of overinterpretation of the material, but if 
this is a fault, it is certainly one in the right direction. 
Contrasted with the all too common descriptive 
catalogue type of excavation report, Persson’s pub- 
lication is a joy to the reader. The excavations and the 
finds are meticulously described, and the less objec- 
tive interpretation is relegated to the second part of 
the book. He never leaves the reader in doubt where 
he stands on controversial matters. 

The material is presented from the classicist’s and 
humanist’s point of view. The author’s fund of in- 
formation in all branches of classical studies has en- 
abled him to avoid the sterile approach of the too 
specialized prehistorian and to raise the publication 
to a high level of human interest. By so doing he has 
greatly enhanced its scholarly value. 

New Yor« Crry Oscar BronEER 


Tue Horse 1n Greek Art, by Sidney David Markman. 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archae- 
ology, No. 35.) Pp. xvii+211, pls. 62. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1943. $5.00. 


The purpose of this book, as the author states in 
his preface, is “to establish a system of dating for 
representations of the horse in Greek art, particularly 
sculpture.” Any such study presents many difficulties 
but, on the whole, the author has made a very useful 
contribution to our knowledge of the methods em- 
ployed to represent the horse at various periods in 
Greek history. 

The first chapter provides an excellent introduction 
to the subject. Ancient sources have been carefully 
studied to determine how much the Greeks actually 
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knew about the horse, its origin and use and the prin- 
cipal breeds. The discussion of the methods used by 
Greek artists to represent the horse in different media 
begins with the Geometric period. Markman is aware 
of the difficulties confronting anyone who attempts to 
arrange the material of this era in chronological order 
and to trace developments in technique and style. As 
he admits, the upper limit is conjectural and the lower, 
while more dependable, still somewhat open to dispute, 
so the objects themselves must be distributed arbi- 
trarily between the two at likely intervals. In such an 
early period it is difficult to make distinctions between 
contemporary works of greater and lesser artists and 
those of earlier and later date. The geographical ele- 
ment must also be considered and could perhaps have 
been investigated further than it has been. It should be 
pointed out also that primitive “Geometric” figures 
in terracotta continued to be made throughout the 
fifth century and later. The author’s use of the term 
“highly sophisticated” in describing the horses of 
this period seems out of place, since it implies that the 
artists were capable of doing more naturalistic work, 
which is improbable. This chapter is not too convinc- 
ing but no discussion of the period could be entirely 
satisfactory and Markman has studied the material 
carefully and has accomplished much under difficult 
conditions. 

The contrast between the latest Geometric and the 
earliest Orientalizing examples is striking. The prin- 
cipal defect of Chapter III is the paucity of examples. 
All are vase-paintings except the Prinias frieze. How- 
ever, the last chapter, a chronological survey, adds a 
bronze statuette to the list. 

The discussion of the Ripe Archaic Period, in turn, 
deals with only a limited number of examples. Notable 
omissions are the Exekias krater and the bronze horse 
and rider from the North Slope of the Acropolis. The 
latter helps to fill the gap between the Prinias frieze 
and the Siphnian Treasury frieze. Again, some addi- 
tional examples are given in the chronological survey 
at the end of the book; they might better have been 
included in the initial discussion, since they would help 
to fill out the series in different media. 

The author seems to feel that the value of vase- 
paintings in his study ends with the Archaic period. As 
he stated in his preface, he is primarily interested in 
sculptural representations and the three-dimensional 
medium is certainly more reliable. But students of 
vase-painting will find evidence to contradict his 
statements that after the sixth century the “rendering 
of the horse” on vases “is reduced to rigid formulae, 
which persist in the fifth century and later”; and that 
“during the latter half of the sixth century the tech- 
nique of rendering the horse hardened into set, two- 
dimensional formulae, which persisted even while 
monumental sculpture and other three-dimensional 
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media were fast becoming realistic.” By the late fifth 
century sculptors understood the anatomy of the horse 
perfectly and were interested in more naturalistic 
representation and were experimenting with more 
difficult poses. But the vase-painters also had reached 
this point in their development, and one need look at 
only a few of the horses depicted on vases of the late 
fifth century —some of those by Meidias, for example 
—to realize that painters, too, were making an effort 
to express the play of the muscles and flesh and were 
trying out new postures and unusual situations. In 
fact vase-paintings, if considered alongside sculp- 
tural monuments, strengthen Markman’s analysis of 
the changes in technique and style by which objects of 
different periods may be distinguished and dated. The 
author seems aware of this to some extent, since he 
includes a few vases in his chronological survey of the 
later periods. 

With this exception, the final chapters provide an 
excellent discussion of the changes and developments 
in the representation of the horse. The book contains 
a very useful list of representative examples for all 
periods, as well as appendices which describe ac- 
curately the anatomy of the horse and analyze briefly 
and clearly the salient features characteristic of dif- 
ferent periods so that other objects can be easily com- 
pared with those already dated. There is also a com- 
prehensive bibliography. The large number of tech- 
nical “horse terms” is rather confusing to one un- 
acquainted with them, but very helpful charts have 
been provided. 

On the whole, the author has made a real contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the subject and has also 
made available an abundance of material in a form 
which will be most helpful in the dating of newly dis- 
covered monuments. 

Wasuineton D.C. Mary THorne 


Corpus Vasorum ANTIQUORUM, FRANCE, PALAIS DES 
Beaux-Arts DE LA VILLE DE Parts (Petit Pauats), 
Cotiection Durturt (France, fascicule 15, Paris, 
Petit Palais, fascicule unique), by N. Plaoutine. 
Pp. 56, pls. 48. Librairie ancienne Honoré Cham- 
pion, Paris, 1941. 


This is one of the best fascicules of the CV A. that 
has appeared. The text is factual, with detailed de- 
scriptions of technique and subjects, attributions to 
painters where possible, and full bibliographies. In- 
deed, as M. Merlin explains in the preface, M. 
Plaoutine made a special point of tracing the history 
of every vase in old publications, especially sale 
catalogues, and by his results has added considerably 
to the interest of his book. The illustrations are 
exceptionally clear and often include several all-over 
views of each vase and a number of details of the 
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principal figures, sometimes as many as eleven views 
of a single piece being given. A difficult task has been 
performed with taste, knowledge, and discernment 
throughout. 

The material itself is varied and of high quality. 
It represents the results of years of collecting by a 
discriminating Frenchman—Auguste Dutuit —during 
the last fifty years of the nineteenth century. He 
bought at public sales and from dealers, and be- 
queathed the whole collection to the city of Paris with 
an endowment for further purchases (1902). The later 
additions are worthy of their predecessors—a superb 
krater with two scenes of Poseidon fighting a giant, by 
the Altamura Painter, and a number of early smallish 
vases found at Sala Consilina. 

The name Dutuit is familiar to every archaeologist 
from the engaging picture on an oinochoe of Artemis 
petting a fawn, the artist of which Beazley has 
christened the Dutuit Painter. The vase is a little 
masterpiece, but by no means the only one in Dutuit’s 
collection. Close rivals are the oinochoe with Maia 
and her son Hermes in black-figure and with a lion’s 
head and a double palmette in relief; a stamnos deco- 
rated by the Providence Painter; and the well-known 
rhyton with a crocodile seizing a negro boy worked in 
the round and satyrs and maenads painted in red- 
figure, by the Sotades Painter. (How vividly the 
negro’s head has come out in the illustrations of the 
front and profile views! We have here excellent ex- 
amples of mid-fifth-century realism.) In addition, 
there are many other vases— Attic, Chalcidian, East- 
ern Greek, early Lucanian, Etruscan, Italiote, and 
Arretine—worthy of detailed study. We may cite in 
particular several Italiote vases with reliefs and in the 
forms of objects—a human foot, a claw, the prow of a 
boat, a turtle, a frog, etc.—that rival in variety and 
interest those in large public museums. 

On the debit side we have to mention that the 
restorations on the vases have not always been re- 
moved—through no fault of Plaoutine’s, of course. 
The fact that no dates have been assigned in the text 
will perhaps be regretted by some, since after all the 
chronology of black-figure and red-figure is now fairly 
well established. 

The book was published during the war, just before 
the appearance of Beazley’s Attic Red-Figure Vase- 
Painters, but in the preface Plaoutine thanks Beazley 
for reading his manuscript. The attributions are, there- 
fore, identical with those in Beazley’s latest book, and 
several were arrived at independently. The author 
died in 1944 before he had finished another fascicule 
of the CV A, on the Musée Rodin. 

In the addenda, p. 56, reference is made to a vase 
in the shape of a hoof acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1938 (38.11.2., BM MA, xxxviii, 1938, pp. 
225 ff., figs. 1-4; AJA, xliii, 1939, pp. 6 ff., figs. 4, 5; 
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Richter, Attic Red-Figured Vases, 1946, p. 111 f., fig. 
80), and a new interpretation is offered for the sub- 
ject represented. Instead of a herdsman, his dog round- 
ing up a herd of cows, and a hare crouching under a 
tree—which is the description I offered—he suggests 
that the dog is a wolf and that the two objects right 
and left of the hare are plants, perhaps sea onions, to 
frighten away the wolf (cf. Aelian, De natura ani- 
malium i, 36). But the two objects are in relief, part 
and parcel of the shape, and are clearly intended for 
the two little protuberances of the fetlock above a 
cow’s hoof with grooves for hair. Moreover, the long 
legs of the animal near the cave suggest a dog rather 
than a wolf; dogs are used for rounding up cattle as 
well as sheep. 

The book has several indices—of names, inscrip- 
tious, provenances, museums—which add to its use- 
fulness. The fascicule will serve as a memorial to M. 
Plaoutine’s ability and painstaking accuracy. 

Tue METROPOLITAN M. A. RicuTER 

Mousevum or Art 


La FAuNE MARINE DANS LA DECORATION DES PLATS 
A Poissons: ErupE sur LA CERAMIQUE GREQUE 
D’Iraure Meriwionae, by Léon Lacroix. Pp. 69, 
pls. 40. Verviers, Léon Lacroix, Imprimeur-Editeur, 
1937. Fr. 50 (in 1937). 


Eight years have already passed since an American 


scholar greeted this work as the best study of South 
Italian fish plates (David M. Robinson, CV A, U.S.A., 
fasc. 7, p. 34). My review is sadly belated. But no 
copy of the book reached this Journal till after the 


war. 

Dr. Lacroix presents his dissertation with striking 
modesty: “le seul intérét de cette modeste étude est 
da aux photographies qui l’illustrent.” It is actually 
something more and better than a picture-book, but 
the photographic illustration does merit special re- 
mark. For its lavishness and excellence we must give 
the author more than an author’s ordinary share of 
credit, the book being wholly his production, made at 
his own press. The series of line-drawings, furnished 
as key for identifying the fish of the vase paintings, 
cannot be praised in quite the same terms; some at 
least (the serran, fig. 1, and the common sar, fig. 4) 
render characteristic detail less scrupulously than 
shape. Perhaps these drawings were made for another 
purpose originally, for the present work is not La- 
croix’s only undertaking in archaeo-ichthyology (see 
Antiquité Classique, 6, 1937, 265-302, installment|[?] 
of a study of names). Anyhow, they serve quite well 
enough, and to have done with grumbling, let me say 
that the book’s only serious inconvenience is in its 
terminology, which would have been less difficult had 
it been more technical. A little Latin (as bridge from 
the French to the English nomenclature) would have 
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done a great deal for international enjoyment of the 
new pleasure, the new sport, with which Lacroix has 
brightened the South Italian rooms of our museums. 
As the American collections are by no means fished- 
out (Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit and Berkeley have 
unpublished plates), my hard-won vocabulary may be 
set down here, for cautious use by the angler not con- 
tent to count his bag in French. Lacroix’s serran and 
sargue as above (if porgy is not happier than sar or 
sargus); baudroie, angler or fishing-frog, labre, wrasse, 
muge, gray mullet, mulle, red mullet; poulpe, octopus, 
séche, cuttlefish, calmar, squid. His eledone (p. 55) is 
Eledone moschata (its difference from the common 
octopus can be exactly studied on pl. 3 of Jatta’s 
magnificent I Cefalopodi viventi nel Golfo di Napoli). 

One does not need to be a naturalist or a fisherman 
to find Lacroix’s book interesting. He has taken 
pains to bring home to us the novelty of this marine 
realism, and also to show that it has more importance 
than as a merely provincial vagary: the South 
Italian fish plates are indeed provincial, but they be- 
long to a vein which runs right across Greek art of the 
fourth century, trivial perhaps but characteristic and 
curious. Perhaps Lacroix is mistaken in believing that 
the fourth century created the fish plate; Schefold has 
dated an Attic specimen (Untersuchungen zu den 
kertscher Vasen, p. 11, fig. 1) about 430 B.c. But this 
very piece, with its trite dolphin and six-armed 
octopus, goes to justify Lacroix in his suggestion that 
the accurate and enterprisingly catholic realism of the 
typical plates belongs to the time (if it does not spring 
from the example) of the Cyzicene painter Andro- 
kydes. It is possible that material for closer dating 
of Attic plates lies unexploited in Ferrara; one would 
like to know what was found with the four pieces 
published by Aurigemma from Spina graves (R. 
Museo de Spina’, pl. 72: three of them by the painter 
of a plate noticed by Lacroix, p. 21, n. 1: cf. NS, 1924, 
289, fig. 3). At the other (Italiote) end, tombs at 
Maddaloni (NS, 1936, 54-57, figs. 2-4) give a context 
for plates that must be among the latest Campanian 
specimens: one (fig. 2), by no means sharing the de- 
cadence of the sad stuff buried with it, suggests cau- 
tion in applying Lacroix’s rule “the better, the 
earlier.” Trendall has already called attention (JHS, 
57, 1937, 268) to a tomb group (NS, 1936, 354-357) 
which raises Morin-Jean’s date for the earliest Cam- 
panian fish plates, and he would now give the whole 
Italiote series “to the last decades of the fourth 
century and the early years of the third.” His chrono- 
logical criticism of Lacroix seems to me unduly tart; 
our author guardedly takes note of the chronology of 
Macchioro and Morin-Jean, it is hardly fair to com- 
plain that he “follows” it. This is such a modest book, 
written with so little pretension to general competence 
in archaeology, that I have some need to emphasize 
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the shrewdness with which Lacroix has avoided the 
pitfalls of his subject, and his instinct for the sensible 
side (or safe fence) in questions that have divided the 
archaeologists; he is with Stephani in explaining the 
central cavity as a drain: against Ducati and Walters, 
Leroux and Giglioli, in his insisting that (in Italy) 
neither Apulia nor Campania had a monopoly of the 
fish plates. I note that he has tacitly rejected Furt- 
wingler’s classification of Berlin 2147 (pl. 15) as South 
Italian. Is it not (to judge by the floral ornament) 
Etruscan? 

Lacroix’s method is so adroitly representative that 
one hestitates to push forward any pieces that he has 
not found room for. But, as Trendall has already re- 
marked (JHS, 57, 1937, 268), the “inventory” should 
not have omitted the plates at Capua (Mingazzini, 
CVA, Italy, fase. 11, IV Er, pls. 1-6). Two vases from 
Olynthus might have had mention, the black-figured 
phiale which is certainly among the most notable pre- 
cursors of the fish plates proper (Robinson, Olynthus 
5, pls. 55, 64) and the good Attic plate no 231 (op. cit. 
pl. 113). But let it be said that without Lacroix’s 
book neither piece would have been arresting, and 
that judicious thoroughness is the very quality that 
makes this work effective—successful in distinguish- 
ing the art of the fish plates from the conventional or 
casual treatment of marine motives in the sixth and 
fifth centuries, exact in defining the character of the 
Italiote fish plates as a ceramic class, perhaps almost 
exhaustive in illustrating the variety of their recog- 
nizable fauna. Robinson, Freeman and Dohrn (CV A, 
U.S.A., fase. 7, p. 35) have been more specific with 
the wrasses (read however Crenilabrus, n for m ?), 
and they have caught a goby; I can only add dolphin 
(exceedingly rare on Italiote plates, but one at Berke- 
ley has it), crab and mackerel (not tunny), these last 
from a plate in Copenhagen, published after Lacroix’s 
book had appeared (CVA, Denmark, fasc. 6, pl. 249, 
3). If Lacroix has not undertaken to separate the 
Apulian fish plates from the Campanian and Paestan, 
his inclusion of marine details from Apulian vases that 
are not plates is evidently meant to serve others in 
that task. It has already been useful to Trendall 
(op. cit. 268). 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA H. R. W. Smita 


DE DELPHEs, Tome III, Ericrapnis, Fasc. 
VI, Les Inscriptions pu THeatre, par Natan 
Valmin. (Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes). Pp. 169; pls. 
4. E. de Boccard, Editeur, Paris, 1939. 


The sixth fascicule of the epigraphic section of the 
Fouilles de Delphes, which was late in reaching this 
country, continues the typographical plan of the 
preliminary publication of Delphic inscriptions, but 
its subject matter is uniform: out of 144 inscriptions, 
132 are manumissions. The other texts, most of them 
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previously known, consist of some honorary inscrip- 
tions (nos. 4, 96, 111, 143), a dedication (no. 60), an 
artist’s signature (no. 59), and the famous oracle to 
Croesus, Hdt. I 47, after the copy made by Cyriacus 
of Ancona (no. 144). New are a number of place in- 
scriptions on the seats of the cavea (nos. 1-3; 56[?]; 
also no. 61), of which little can be made at present. 
Clear is only the mention of one of several apxnides 
in no. 2 (note that this, and not no. 1, is the inscrip- 
tion shown on pl. 1, 1-2). 

The Delphic manumissions have been the object of 
much study and it is unnecessary to insist once more 
on their importance for historians, epigraphists and 
linguists alike. Their tedious uniformity and fairly 
even distribution over three centuries are their greatest 
virtue for the chronology and prosopography of Delphi 
in the late Hellenistic and early Roman periods. Of 
particular interest are the indications they furnish of 
the development of the koine at Delphi (recently 
studied by M. Lejeune, Observations sur la langue des 
actes d’affranchissement delphique, Paris, 1940), and 
of some features of popular speech. The form of the 
contracts of the manumissions likewise shows a de- 
cided development which tends to approximate the 
engraved text with the manuscript copy as written 
by the vendor, or often in his stead by a literate person. 
These and related issues will be more easily studied 
once we have a corpus of the inscriptions in chrono- 
logical order. In the meantime, each presentation of 
new material is a step forward. In the present volume, 
63 texts are new, eighteen of them presented on the 
basis of unpublished readings by Collin, the others 
read for the first time. 

In a publication of this kind startling results are not 
to be expected and the editor’s performance must be 
measured primarily by his accuracy in detail. It is to 
be regretted that the editor of the present volume has 
not been able to complete his task in a more satis- 
factory manner: while some texts are presented in at 
least a fairly readable form, a great many contain 
errors and hasty and faulty readings to such an extent 
as to make the value of the whole volume question- 
able. In the first place, it would have been desirable 
to include diagrams of the relative positions of the 
inscriptions in the theater as has been done for the 
manumissions from the Polygonal Wall; desirable also 
from the editor’s point of view, who in some instances 
has overlooked the relations of inscriptions carved on 
the front wall of the stage. Thus no mention is made 
of the connection existing between nos. 21 and 22: in 
both cases the slave’s name is Sotericha; reference is 
made to two children; and no. 21 seems to contain a 
direct reference to the other inscription (lines 5-6: 
kal rip... / .. . mpw?|rny avarebleicay 
pou & TH Gedtpw éxéXevoa evxapatar). Likewise, 
the relation of nos. 15 and 16 is not recognized: 16 
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is the apolysis of the slave sold in no. 15 (see G. Daux, 
Chronologie Delphique, Paris, 1943, p. 85). 

In other instances, fairly obvious restorations have 
been overlooked. No. 120, where a certain Sosipatros 
Sosipatrou is selling, contains remains of the guar- 
antor’s name in lines 4 and 8, suggesting at once 
Sosandros Sosandrou, and this impression is confirmed 
by no. 34, where Sosipatros is the guarantor and 
Sosandros ‘consents’ to his mother’s sale (line 18), 
another example where a personal relation can be 
shown between vendor and guarantor (G. Daux, 
Delphes au IT* et I*" siécle, Paris, 1936, p. 58). Again, 
in no. 129, a woman, . . . oboula, is selling and two 
persons consent: Theodoros (lines 17-18) and Philon 
Tov [Pidw]vos in lines 6, and 24-26, where we have his 
signature. According to the editor, this signature was 
repeated by mistake in lines 26-27, but here the name 
[didwvos] is restored; obviously, we must read in line 
26: Xelp [Ocodapov] rod [ bi]A[w]vos, thus arriving at a 
family of four: ...oboula, her husband Philon and 
her sons Theodoros and Philon. 

More serious are positive errors which sometimes 
make important passages quite unintelligible. On 
pl. rv, 3 are published three fragments of a stone on 
which were written three inscriptions: nos. 101, 102, 
and 110, although through an oversight nos. 101 and 
102 are now found in a different section of the text 
from no. 110. Of the three, 110 is of interest, since it is 
apparently the definite freeing (in the unusual form 
of a complete contract) of a slave who was freed 
previously on condition of paramona (FD, iii, 2, no. 
246). Of the new text, the most interesting provision 
has been completely misread, partly through the re- 
duction of the gap between two fragments from about 
seven to two letters. The photograph shows the gap to 
exist throughout (hence read in line 11: dvumddcx [os 
dixas, etc.; line 13: [iepeis tov]; in line 12, 
omit "Io\{a]we and substitute Daux’s readings, BCH, 
1939, p. 175). In other places the readings are correct 
but the text has been misunderstood. In no. 20, line 16, 
we read at the end of a list of witnesses: bidwv(os) rod 
T'pirrov, rapodcar kal ay abrav 
yeaa. Clearly, Philon is not another witness, but 
the writer of Damo’s signature; read: (xelp) Pidwvos, 
etc. In the index, a ‘genitive absolute as an inde- 
pendent clause’ is given as an irregular construction 
in no. 132, lines 8 ff., but the clause will be dependent, 
if we put a comma, instead of a period before: 
‘Os ef ut). . . eEovolay éxovros. Again, in no. 37, lines 
18-19, most of the signature has been arbitrarily de- 
leted. In no. 57, line 2, the vendor is a woman: Neix{ea]. 

Most disconcerting of all are the more technical 
aspects of editorship. In numerous places no attention 
is paid to the lengths of restored lines (e.g., the lines 
13-16 in no. 24, and lines 7-9, no. 65, must be length- 
ened), brackets are omitted or used wrongly, and often 
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the comments do not report on the actual state of 
preserved letters. A fair example is no. 114, where line 
8 has one square bracket at the right, line 8 has one 
square bracket at the left, and line 13 is not bracketed 
at all, while in the comments we are given to under- 
stand that these lines were supplied by the editor and 
had been omitted by the stone-cutter. Now lines $ and 
8 can easily be eliminated, but for line 18 (which 
contains the mention of the priesthood) the reader is 
left wondering if it ever stood on the stone. The 
same applies to the treatment of spellings, which are 
important as a record of pronunciation: often it is 
impossible to tell what is found on the stone. Spellings 
are haphazardly corrected or left in the text, often 
according to whether or not Collin’s readings could be 
followed, but sometimes in the same text spellings are 
inconsistent. Linguistic comments should for the most 
part be disregarded. Ghost words and names are not 
infrequent and have been noted along with other im- 
portant corrections by G. Daux, BCH, 1939, pp. 172- 
176 (cf. also REG, 1941, p. 288: in no. 79, line 21 
read for *xaTwoar). 

Misprints are numerous and the list given by M. N. 
Tod, JHS, 1944, p. 114 could easily be increased. In 
some places, words are omitted in the Greek text: no. 
52, line 1 add (’Apxovros) at the beginning, line 12 
add (IIdowv) before Aduwyos; no. 124, line 10, add 
before (cf. Collin, BCH, 1898, p. 118). 
The index also contains several errors and should 
be used with caution. To other ghost entries noted else- 
where, add *éuadwrns which will not be found in no. 
35, line 7. 

The book is concluded by a section on chronology; 
the reader will now consult G. Daux, Chronologie 
Delphique (FD, iii, fasc. hors série), Paris, 1943. 

Bryn Pa. Henry R. ImmMerwauR 


Erupss D’EPIGRAPHIE ET D’HistorRE GRECQUEs, by 
Maurice Holleaux {edited by Louis Robert], Tome 
er Pp. ii+404. Paris, 
1942, 


All students of Hellenic antiquity are very heavily 
indebted indeed to Professor Louis Robert for this 
edition of the collected articles of the late Maurice 
Holleaux. Though his famous book on Rome and the 
Greek East and his magisterial chapters in the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History have justly become classic, it 
remains true, as Professor Robert has pointed out in 
his preface to the first ‘of these volumes, that the 
larger part of Holleaux’s scholarly work is composed 
of studies printed in various periodicals, all of which 
are not everywhere readily available, and hence it has 
not been easy to grasp Holleaux’s achievement in its 
totality. All students of these volumes will realize how 
great that achievement is. 


The present volume contains thirty-four articles 
arranged in twenty-five separate studies, all having to 
do with Hellenistic Egypt or Asia, exclusive of 
Pergamum which was treated in Volume u. All, of 
course, exhibit Holleaux’s thorough mastery of the 
material and his virile yet meticulous scholarship. It 
is particularly interesting and instructive to read such 
pages as those on Ptolemy of Telmessos (pp. 365-414), 
where Holleaux has returned a number of times to the 
same theme. But praise is superfluous. Professor 
Robert has added supplementary notes and biblio- 
graphical references up to the date of publication and 
has thus enormously enhanced the value of these 
studies. 

Important as are the conclusions reached by Hol- 
leaux in these essays, nevertheless, and especially in 
this collected form, they have an even greater sig- 
nificance. I know of no book which offers a better 
introduction to the whole field of Hellenistic history 
and epigraphy. Graduate students desirous of acquir- 
ing a real knowledge of the methods of investigation 
employed in the study of classical ancient history 
can do no better than to steep themselves in the 
contents of these volumes. The discovery of new evi- 
dence will inevitably modify some of the conclusions 
reached by Holleaux, but his critical method remains 
a splendid and abiding possession. 

One awaits with impatience the appearance of the 
remaining two volumes which will contain the famous 
studies on Rome’s relations with the Greek East, as 
well as the complete indices to all Holleaux’s collected 
articles, including the monograph ZTPATHTOZ 
THATOZ. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN CHARLEs Epson 


Les Lamprs ANTIQUES DU MusEE Ca.vet D’AviGnon, 
by Pierre de Brun and Sylvain Gagniére. (Extrait 
des Annals d’ Avignon et du Comtat Venaissin, xxi — 
1935-1937) Pp. 75, pls. xx1. Batailler, Carpentras, 
1937. 


The publication of minor antiquities in provincial 
museums is always to be welcomed; the task is usually 
a rather thankless one and beset with difficulties. The 
authors deserve credit, therefore, in giving informa- 
tion regarding some three hundred and twenty-six 
lamps in the Musée Calvet. After a short introduction 
the items are listed individually with a brief descrip- 
tion of the ornament or the form, not infrequently 
both, and a line drawing of most of the relief decora- 
tion. There are indices of the relief subjects, of 
proveniences, and of potters’ inscriptions, and a con- 
cordance of the text and museum numbers. With a 
few Greek and Early Christian exceptions, the lamps 
are Roman and the bulk of them are early Roman 
relief lamps. 
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The authors make no claim that their “modeste 
travail” is other than a “vade mecum des amateurs” 
of the lamps, and indeed the rather antiquarian nature 
of their interest is evident in the prominence given to 
the relief decoration. Yet such a publication would 
gain much in value if time could be taken to follow a 
more archaeological method of treatment. The classi- 
fication should be wholly typological and far more 
precise, with much more space devoted to illustration 
of the shapes of the lamps and less to their rather in- 
significant decoration. Also, Roman lamp types being 
so international, an acquaintance with more than the 
regional material is necessary for exact classification; 
neither Broneer’s nor Loeschcke’s studies were used in 
the present work. Taking it as it comes, however, 
one may make the following points in criticism: the 
nomenclature of the classification leads to some con- 
fusion, e.g., between “Type A” and “Variety A”; 
there are no illustrations of Types V-VII; under 
Type VII, the “African” type should by all means be 
identified as such if it occurs (p. 17 and no. 274, p. 
53); there are inconsistencies between the descrip- 
tion of the “types” and the ordering of the catalogue 
(cf. pp. 19 and 49); there are several errors in dating 
(nos. 251, 260, 272); and no. 298, with its “vernis 
plombifére jaune” must be medieval and not Punic. 

CorneELL UNIVERSITY F. O. WaacEe 


DispuTaAcioN PROVINCIAL DE VALENCIA: La LaBor 
DEL SERVICIO DE INVESTIGACION PREHISTORICA Y 
su Museo EN Los ANos 1935 a 1939, by I. Ballester 
Tormo. Pp. 168, pls. x11. Domenech, Valencia, 1942. 


This is the eighth report by the Director of the 
Servicio, seven having appeared over as many years 
prior to 1935 and the troubled times of the revolution. 
The report includes information on all of the activities 
of the Servicio and its Museum, such as publications, 
accessions, facilities, and explorations and excavations. 
Notice of the archaeological discoveries is preliminary 
and one is referred to a future, full publication of each 
for details; thus briefly recorded are a few naturalistic 
rock-paintings, some minor finds of cultural debris of 
the Neolithic to Bronze Age and two Iberian stelae. 
Much more extended treatment and illustration is 
given to specimens of painted Iberian pottery from 
San Miguel de Liria; although it dates from the third 
century B.c., this pottery strikes one as constituting a 
backwater of Aegean ceramic decoration with some 
remains of every period back through the Late Bronze 
Age afloat on its surface. The last section of the re- 
port is devoted to a descriptive list of the Iberian in- 
scriptions on the San Miguel pottery; no translations 
are attempted. The volume concludes with a table of 
contents and a list of the publications of the Servicio. 

CorNnELL UNIVERSITY O. WaacE 
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INsSCRIPCIONES CRISTIANAS DE LA EspaNa RoMANA 
y Vistcipo by Doctor D. José Vives, Librarian of 
the Balmes Library. Pp. 298; pls. 20; map 1. Pub- 
lished by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientifica at Barcelona, 1942. 

This listing of Roman and Visigothic Christian in- 
scriptions in Spain constitutes a revision and correc- 
tion of the work by Hiibner and Diehl with additions 
of new material. The book limits its scope to those in- 
scriptions antedating the Saracen invasion in 711 
A.D. Of the 200 items unknown to Hiibner the most 
numerous group is from the Roman-Christian necrop- 
olis at Tarragona discovered in 1924. The inscriptions 
are classified in two major groups: sepulchral and non- 
sepulchral. The first group is sub-divided according to 
regions: Eastern and Western. The inscriptions in the 
Western region use dates exclusively in the Hispanic 
Era while in the Eastern region the Roman or Con- 
sulate style is used. The Hispanic Era begins in 
38 B.c., first appearing in ancient Cantabria in the sec- 
ond half of the third century. It was used at Mérida 
at the end of the fourth century, if not before, spread- 
ing to the neighboring regions of Lusitania, Bética 
and Gallacia by the second half of the fifth century, 
whereupon it came into general use in the Visigothic 
period and even more extensively in the time of the 
Reconquest. It was not used in the Eastern region 
until the Reconquest. This region includes Navarre, 
Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia and Murcia. 

There were also characteristic differences in the 
sepulchral inscriptions in the various regions. Before 
450 a.p. the pagan formula was still used: D M or 
ST TL. Between 350-450 a.p. the formula RECESSIT 
or RECEPTUS appeared. During the period 450-700 
RECESSIT IN PACE was used in Bética; RE- 
QUIEUIT IN PACE in Lusitania; HIC REQUIES- 
CIT or HIC QUIESCIT in Tarraconense and 
Cartaginense. The formula FAMULUS DEI was in- 
troduced about 450 and used in subsequent centuries 
while the use of FAMULUS CHRISTI comes later 
in the sixth century and in some sections almost elim- 
inated FAMULUS DEI. The classical formula 
UIXIT ANNIS was replaced in almost the entire 
peninsula by UIXIT ANNOS in the fifth to sixth 
centuries. The day of death or burial with explicit 
formula DEI is never found before the fifth century. 
The use of the Constantine and monogramatic crosses 
dates from the fourth century, the Greek and Latin 
from the end of the fifth. The sepulchral inscriptions 
are grouped under the following divisions: Bética, 
Lusitania, Tarraconense, Cartaginense, Balearic Isles 
and Metrical Inscriptions. 

Most of the monumental inscriptions refer to the 
dedication, construction or repair of basilicas, disposi- 
tion of reliques, liturgical calendars and mottos placed 
on the portals and facades of the basilicas. Inscriptions 
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from other sacred and civil buildings are very few. 
The most notable is the inscription commemorating 
the restoration of the Roman bridge at Mérida. The 
inscriptions on gold and silver work and terra cotta 
are simple and monotonous. There is a section devoted 
to inscriptions on rings, fibulae and other objects 
as well as a small group of Jewish and Greek inscrip- 
tions. An interesting group of inscriptions on Visigothic 
money follows together with a supplement of doubtful 
material. 

In conclusion there is a discussion of the origins of 
the Hispanic Era and of the interpretation of the 
cipher often found joined to XL in dating. There are 
one hundred pages of indices. The twenty plates illus- 
trate typical inscriptions and the map shows the 
regional boundaries and places where the inscriptions 
were found. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT. J. Bryant 
Carta ARQUEOLOGICA DE EspaNa-Sorta by B. Tara- 

cena Aguirre. Pp. 280. Instituto Diego Vel4zquez, 

Madrid, 1941. 


In his preface the Marques de Lozoya states that 
this book initiates a series of fifty volumes under the 
above title. The proposed series will cover the entire 
country, describing the sites, ruins, industrial and 
artistic finds from the beginning of the early Paleo- 
lithic period to the end of the Visigothic domination 
and, it is hoped, will be an effective source for archaeo- 
logical investigation. The first volume deals with the 
province of Soria. This province was selected since 
Numantia, where the most glorious military deeds 
of ancient Spain took place, is located there. 

The first twenty-four pages are taken up with a 
general archaeological survey of this province on the 
upper Duero river. It is divided topographically into 
three regions, the mountainous North wooded until 
the late Middle Ages, the plains of the central zone 
devoted since the Iron Age to the cultivation of grains, 
and the desolate high slopes of the South, more 
propitious for cattle raising than the tilling of the soil. 
There is no reason to believe the province was more 
thickly populated in antiquity than now. 

The few Paleolithic sites discovered indicate a 
nomad people. There are also some finds associated 
with the Polished Stone and Copper Ages. At the end 
of the Neolithic period for the first time abundant 
remains appear and, as in so many other localities, 
the Bronze Age produces numerous artifacts but no 
cemeteries nor towns. The region was sparsely in- 
habited at that time. 

As the Iron Age advances with the Celtic invasions 
Soria offers considerable data. Pottery fragments in 
the caves of Somaén at Garay and the necropolis of 
Gormaz indicate a flourishing development around 
800 B.c. Extensive later remains of the Camp Culture 
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were found in the middle North and Posthallstattic 
necropolises in the southern zone. The camp is a verit- 
able “‘Ringwiille” like those in Germany, Alsace and 
Brittany. These fortified communities crowned the 
summits of mountains between 1100 and 1400 meters 
high. They seem to have been summer camps cor- 
responding to similar camps on the lower Duero and 
were built by the Celts arriving in Spain around the 
eighth and ninth centuries B.c. The culture of the 
camp came to maturity later and must be associated 
with the tribe called Pelendones. 

The Celtic peoples invading at the end of the sixth 
century B.c. made peace with the Iberians and, inter- 
marrying, formed the Celtiberian race. This fusion 
came at the end of the fourth century. Scarcely three 
centuries cover the birth, maturity and death of the 
culture. The study of this people has been made almost 
exclusively in Soria. The two largest and best known 
Celtiberian cities are Numantia and Termantia; the 
latter was excavated from the rock —a type of com- 
munity frequently met with in ancient Spain. 

After the Romans conquered the province they did 
not embellish the towns with their customary splendor 
and it remained an agricultural district, but due to 
the central location, was crossed with a network of 
roads. Augustabriga was the only city walled in dur- 
ing early imperial days. Only after the invasions of 
260-8 a.p. were the other places fortified. 

The book contains maps of the provincial archaeo- 
logical sites —one showing location of Iron Age camps, 
towns and Celtiberian necropolises and another of the 
Roman period locating towns, roads and necropolises. 
The work is completed with an alphabetical list of 
about two hundred towns and villages of the province 
with descriptions of sites and finds interspersed with 
about twenty sketches and a dozen plates of good 
photographs. Particular space is devoted to Termantia, 
Numantia and the Roman city of Vxama. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT. J. Bryant 


RELIGIOESE REFORM UND MITTELALTERLICHE Kunst. 
by Werner Weisbach. Pp. 229, pls. 48. Benziger and 
Co., Einsiedeln and Zuerich, 1945. 


Among recent publications on Romanesque art, 
mostly archaeological in character, this book stands 
out as a large scale attempt at interpretation. The 
author takes his starting point from the monastic re- 
form of the tenth to twelfth centuries, proceeds from 
there to the influence these reform movements had 
upon religious architecture, and ends with a final chap- 
ter on sculpture which is both the most extensive and 
the most fruitful part of the book. 

It is probably in the nature of the period presented 
that the book should not have complete material 
unity. Of the great reform movements only that of 
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Cluny seems to have had real effect upon sculpture, 
while, according to Weisbach, architecture received its 
impetus not only from Cluny, but also from the Flor- 
entine reform and from the Benedictine Renaissance 
in Monte Cassino. Accordingly the chapter on archi- 
tecture deals with some geographical areas not touched 
upon in the chapter on the representative arts. On the 
other hand, some monuments of sculpture not dir- 
rectly affiliated with Cluny have been included. 

Weisbach explains how the prompting of the reform 
led architecture into retrospective channels through a 
conscious return to the plans and details of Constan- 
tinian basilicas. This movement began in the Caro- 
lingian period, as admirably demonstrated by Kraut- 
heimer. Weisbach shows how the close relation of 
Cluny to Rome led the order into building its second 
church according to a modified early Christian plan. 
He believes with Conant that the use of the pointed 
arch in the third church of Cluny may be due to an 
affiliation with abbot Desiderius’ rebuilding of the 
church in Monte Cassino; and he suggests that such 
Roman details as fluted pilasters in Cluny $ and in 
Autun, far from giving evidence of a secular trend, 
were meant to be homage to the spiritual primacy of 
Rome and of the papal chair. In the same line is the 
suggestion that the so-called Proto-Renaissance in 
Florence is connected not with local and national 
memories, as Romantic historians would have us be- 
lieve, but with the reform movement of Teuzo and 
Gualberto, which culminated in the elevation of the 
bishop of Florence to the papacy in 1059. Weisbach 
even regards it as likely that there was a connection 
between the Romanizing trends in Tuscany and 
Burgundy since abbot Hugh, who erected the third 
church of Cluny, had been previously in Florence, and 
is known to have sympathized with the reform move- 
ment there. 

In contrast to the retrospective trend in reform 
architecture, the effect of monastic domination upon 
sculpture was one of propulsion toward novelty. Weis- 
bach shows how the effort by Cluny to regenerate a 
corrupt and bewildered lay society necessitated a new 
emphasis in sculpture upon the ultimate fate of indi- 
vidual man. No matter how varied in detail, the great 
sculptural programs of the time almost all were 
meant to admonish and to frighten by presenting the 
ugliness of sin, the ever-presence of demoniac tempta- 
tion and the ultimate consummation of the sinner in 
hell. As Weisbach rightly observes, the mood of the 
times led to a marked predominance in quantity and 
quality of the representations of evil over those of 
good, although the salvation of man from his tormen- 
ter is often added, almost like an afterthought. Even 
many of the apparently ornamental configurations in 
Romanesque sculpture can be interpreted in terms of 
admonitory theology. 
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Weisbach’s analyses of the sculptural cycles in Bur- 
gundy, Aquitaine and Spain are careful, detailed and 
almost always convincing, since the interpretation of 
individual works of sculpture is borne out by that of 
the program of which they form part and the inter- 
pretation of entire church decorations by that of others 
in the same cultural region. Only where Weisbach’s 
observations are based upon the acceptance or re- 
jection of inconclusive archaeological evidence, can 
there be any doubt as to their validity. A case in point 
is the facade of St. Gilles whose iconographic unity as 
maintained by Weisbach can be challenged on the 
ground of rebuilding. In other instances Weisbach’s 
interpretation may well prove to be final, such being 
perhaps the case in the Puerta de las Platerias in 
Santiago, the facades of Moissac and Souillac and the 
strange tympanon of Neully-en-Donjon. The tym- 
panon of Jaca in Spain allows a direct checking upon 
Weisbach’s method of approach, since the intention of 
the sculptor is here illuminated by an admonitory in- 
scription referring to the image at hand. The preoccu- 
pation with sin and with man’s fate at the hour of 
death is here demonstrated through literary reference. 
With such guides at hand we may trust Weisbach 
when he finds representations of sin in such images as 
the woman with the skull in Santiago, the women on 
the lion in Toulouse or the fighting men on the side of 
the trumeau in Souillac. And we may even venture to 
extend his approach to monuments not mentioned in 


his book, such as the sculpture in Verona, Ferrara and 
Piacenza. 

Weisbach’s book is well presented, carefully rea- 
soned and rich in fact and suggestion. It marks a 
definite step forward in our understanding of mediae- 
val art. 

Bryn Mawr 


RicHarp BERNHEIMER 


EneuisH Meprevat Watt Paintine, THE TWELFTH 
Crntory, by E. W. Tristram, with a catalogue by 
E. W. Tristram in collaboration with W. G. Con- 
stable. Pp. viii+164, ills. ca. 175, frontispiece. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Ox- 
ford, 1944. $75.00. 


The belief that English creativeness manifested it- 
self almost entirely in literature and that the English 
graphic and plastic arts were only of a derivative na- 
ture persisted for a long time. It was probably pro- 
moted by the popular handbooks of earlier generations 
which had followed a convenient unilinear route trac- 
ing the stream of art from the Ancient Near East 
through Greece, Rome, Mediaeval Gaul and Renais- 
sance Italy to modern France. England was off the 
beaten path and its monumental remains appeared in- 
complete and disfigured or confused like the flotsam 
of a backwater eddy. The works of Hogarth and 
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Blake could be adduced to support the theory of 
literary predilection in English art and the paradox of 
Constable and Turner explained as exceptions which 
proved the same point. 

Scientific research of the past fifty years, however, 
has thrown much light upon other causes for such 
negligence and has revealed the enormous artistic ac- 
tivity of mediaeval England. In manuscript illustra- 
tions England produced some of the most original and 
prolific schools of considerable longevity. But this, be- 
ing considered as a minor art, was rarely touched by 
the handbooks. On the other hand, English mediaeval 
architecture, sculpture, and mural painting were dis- 
credited by other forces and thus made less conducive 
to generalized treatments. The zeal of the Reformists 
in the sixteenth century and the fanaticism of the 
Puritans in the seventeenth led to the destruction of 
much sculpture and mural painting. The misguided 
antiquarianism of the revivalists in the nineteenth 
century supplemented the destruction by procrustean 
adjustments intended to reveal the “bones” of the 
building or to achieve a stylistic unity out of several 
additions made toa single building—a normal mediae- 
val building practice. It is out of such disfigured frag- 
ments of architecture, sculpture and painting that the 
history of English mediaeval art is being pieced to- 
gether. 

The first comprehensive and serious effort to re- 
produce and study the remains of English mediaeval 
mural art appears in the beautiful and imposing vol- 
ume under review. The fragments are, for the most 
part, so badly preserved that Mr. Tristram, the au- 
thor, a painter in his own right and an enthusiastic 
archaeologist, resorted frequently to water-color re- 
productions in preference to the mechanically accurate 
but unselective photographic camera which reproduces 
the image no more clearly than its disfiguring blem- 
ishes and prevents proper isolation of the representa- 
tions for study. To judge from his paintings of the 
better known and better preserved examples such as 
those in the chapels of St. Anselm and St. Gabriel in 
Canterbury, Mr. Tristram’s paintings seem remark- 
ably accurate and justify his chosen method of repro- 
duction. 

The purpose of his book is to record all the more 
important extant fragments of twelfth-century Eng- 
lish mural painting and to reproduce those which are 
well enough preserved to reveal their style and iconog- 
raphy. It is the first of a series under the general title 
of English Medieval Wall Painting. It contains a his- 
torical survey of Anglo-Norman mural painting, an 
analytical account of the murals by schools or regions, 
a chapter on the interrelation of the major and minor 
arts during the period, another on ornament, and one 
on technique. These are followed by an index of 
iconography, a list of places which have, or formerly 
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had, mural decorations, and a detailed catalogue of the 
extant murals accompanied by a virtually exhaustive 
bibliography of each monument. More than half of 
the book is given to the 115 plates, most of which are 
in collotype and five in color. The preparation of the 
book has been assisted by members of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art, who conducted some special chemical 
and spectographic analyses. 

The most important centers or schools represented 
and discussed are Canterbury, Winchester, Lewes, 
Norwich, Durham, Bury St. Edmunds, and St. Al- 
bans, thus following, for the most part, the divisions 
represented by schools of manuscript illumination 
established by James, Millar, and others. There are 
very few works of the first half of the twelfth century. 
Most of them fall in the second half when, according 
to the undocumented explanation of Mr. Tristram, a 
renaissance of mural painting appeared under the in- 
fluential career of Suger of St. Denis, and England 
stood on the fringe of the movement. 

As implied in the preface, the author felt that the 
nature of the book did not allow a definitive study of 
each monument by means of a critical comparative 
analysis. His main purpose was to present the works 
themselves in accurate reproduction accompanied by 
complete description and bibliography so as to facili- 
tate further studies of the murals. Nevertheless, he 
makes many critical statements concerning the rela- 
tions of these works to continental monuments and 
thus invites judgment of his opinions or conclusions. 
He seems to be more familiar with English painting 
and accordingly his analogies with English murals and 
manuscripts are usually accurate and supported by 
adequate documentation. Concerning the analogies 
with continental works, sometimes his statements are 
clear and precise and backed by references to specific 
works of art and publications. At other times similari- 
ties are referred to in the most general terms as 
Egyptian, Byzantine, Cluniac, French, German, or 
Benedictine, without documentation, and as if these 
names were individually synonymous with clearly de- 
fined homogeneous styles by which we could readily 
judge the similarity alluded to. 

Even without expanding unduly the scope and size 
of the book, many analogies between English and 
continental works could be more scrupulously explored 
and more carefully defined. By way of illustration con- 
sider the analysis of the figure of St. Paul in the Chapel 
of St. Anselm at Canterbury. Tristram writes (p. 23): 
“The painting of St. Paul exhibits a somewhat curious 
mannerism, for the highlights are worked in a delicate 
tracery of scrolls. This mannerism occurs also in the 
Bury St. Edmunds Bible and in the miniature of the 
scribe Eadwine in the Eadwine Psalter of Christ- 
church, Canterbury. It may also be seen in the French 
wall-paintings as in the figure of Christ in the raising 
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of Lazarus at Saint-Jacques-des-Guerets. As for its 
relations with continental Romanesque, the Saint Paul 
shows somewhat closer affinities with the Italian 
Schools than with the Schools of France, Germany, 
and Spain, although in no instance is the resemblance 
a close one.” Aside from the fact that no definite con- 
clusions are drawn from these varied comparisons, the 
observations are not accompanied by references to 
specific publications where one can verify conveniently 
his conclusions. Nor does he seem to be aware that the 
*“Ttalian Schools” of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries which might have furnished the model con- 
sist of many varied styles or schools. The late Stanley 
Casson made some effort to find the model of the 
Canterbury St. Paul in the St. Paul of the Capella 
Palatina in Palermo (Greece and Great Britain, pp. 58- 
59). The juxtaposition is quite striking, even if we 
allow for the creative departure from that or a similar 
model by the Canterbury artist. There is a common 
Byzantine core in both figures, in the structure of 
body, drapery, and in the physiognomy, but these 
seem to have been modified in the Canterbury St. 
Paul by the calligraphic manuscript style then current 
in Christchurch. This adaptation of a Byzantine or 
Italo-Byzantine figure in England is paralleled by two 
Byzantinizing miniatures in the Winchester Psalter 
(London Brit. Mus. Cot. Nero C. iv.) which, as re- 
cently observed also by Wormald (Jour. Brit. Arch. 
Ass’n., 1943, p. 44), were probably done in England 
under strong Italo-Byzantine influence. 

Although Mr. Tristram failed to see unequivocally 
the strong influence of Byzantine or Italo-Byzantine 
art in the figure of St. Paul, he finds the apsidal murals 
in the chapel of St. Gabriel, Canterbury, “essentially 
English with others of Byzantine origin.” But instead 
of proceeding to specify and distinguish carefully the 
two sources, he merely notes some small details which 
appear in other English works and then follows with 
two contradictory statements in which stylistic der- 
ivation is further confused. On p. 17 he writes: “The 
work might be regarded as Benedictine with Monte 
Cassino as the source of inspiration,” and cites certain 
unconvincing analogies with the heads, draperies and 
technique in the Descent into Limbo of San Clemente, 
Rome. But in a later paragraph (p. 18) he writes: 
“Tn some ways the paintings in the apse of St. Ga- 
briel’s Chapel are more nearly related to the German 
Romanesque than to the French or Spanish schools. 
Unlike the Lewes Priory group which, as will be seen 
later, is closely connected with Cluniac sources, the 
Canterbury work appears to have had little direct 
contact with the school of Central France.” 

In view of the great difference in style among the 
various schools of Romanesque Germany, France and 
Spain, the statement has little meaning. Similarly, when 
he writes that the painting of the Lewes school “bears 
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a close resemblance” to the sculpture of Vezelay and 
Moissac, he gives the unwarranted impression that the 
sculpture of the portals and capitals of Vezelay and the 
portal and cloister sculpture of Moissac are of the 
same style. It would have been more accurate to group 
the Cluny capitals with the Vezelay sculpture, but 
even then any analogy with the Lewes school of mural 
painting in England would be very tenuous to say the 
least. 

Mr. Tristram’s difficulties are largely inherent in 
the elusive problem of finding affinities between Eng- 
lish and continental works. They are partly explained 
by the chapter he devotes to the interrelation of the 
arts. The account is not exhaustive, but is sufficiently 
documented to enlighten us. Among the factors which 
account for the diversity of styles is the exchange of 
monks, painters and craftsmen among the English 
monasteries; between them and the mother house 
abroad; and the transfer of portable objects, such 
as manuscripts, metal plaques, ivory and textiles. 

In calling attention to the weaknesses of the book, 
the reviewer does not intend to minimize the great 
service that Mr. Tristram has rendered to medieval 
archaeology, but rather to point out the inherent 
dangers in a complicated problem and to discourage 
unsupported generalizations in future volumes. What- 
ever the defects in the critical survey, the larger part 
of his book remains a monumental compendium of 
information on English mural painting of the twelfth 


century. The book would have been more helpful if 
the index included the material in the catalogue. Even 
without this assistance the book will inevitably be- 
come the starting point for practically every future 
study in English Romanesque mural painting. 


Bryn Mawr AND Dimitri TsELos 


New York UNIVERSITY 


A New Approacu To Maya Himroctiypus, by W. 
Jos. De Gruyter. Pp. 71, 1 plate. Published by H. J. 
Paris, Amsterdam, 1945. Price, 5 Gilder. 


A New Approach to Maya Hieroglyphs, by W. 
Jos. De Grutyer, while an excellent, indeed timely con- 
tribution to the field of Maya epigraphy, is not, as its 
title suggests, an entirely “New Approach” thereto. 
In reality, it is only a revival of the old “phonetic 
approach,” first proposed by Bishop Diego de Landa 
in his Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan nearly four cen- 
turies ago (1566) and frequently reaffirmed during the 
past eighty years by many modern students —Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg, Leon de Rosny, Cyrus Thomas, 
Charles P. Bowditch, William Gates, A. M. Tozzer 
and B. L. Whorf, to mention only the more impor- 
tant. 

The supposed phonetic character of the Maya hiero- 
glyphic writing —De Gruyter’s ‘““New Approach” —as 
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interpreted by the French School of Americanists of 
the last century (Brasseur de Bourbourg, Leon de 
Rosny, H. de Charency and others), however, led to 
such negative results in reading the Maya inscriptions 
that within less than two decades after de Bourbourg’s 
rediscovery of the Landa manuscript in 1863, with its 
so-called hieroglyphic alphabet, the American anti- 
quarian, P. J. J. Valentini, published his convincing 
and shattering comment thereupon, entitled ‘The 
Landa alphabet, a Spanish fabrication” (1880). 

Valentini’s thesis, with the minor reservation that 
his so-called “fabrication” was as much the fault of 
Landa’s sixteenth century Maya informants as it was 
of Landa himself, and in either case is much more likely 
to have resulted from misunderstanding than from 
deliberate misinformation, definitely retarded, for a 
half a century, further investigation of the “‘phonetic 
approach.” 

Another equally important factor in discouraging 
further study of the “phonetic approach” was the 
amazing success attending the efforts of Ernst Férste- 
mann, J. T. Goodman, C. P. Bowditch and others, in 
actually reading the Maya hieroglyphic inscriptions 
by means of an entirely different line of attack: what 
may be called the “arithmetic approach,” i.e., through 
the mathematically demonstrable chronologic, calen- 
dric and astronomic content of the Maya inscriptions, 
entirely distinct from any phonetic character they 
may, or may not possess. 

This same line of study, followed by more recent 
investigators, such as John E. Teeple, Hermann 
Beyer, Carl E. Guthe, J. Eric S. Thompson and myself 
for example, has continued to yield such fruitful re- 
sults that by this method of approach alone, we have 
now succeeded in deciphering no less than one third 
of all the Maya hieroglyphs, quite regardless of any 
phonetic character these symbols may, or may not 
possess. Indeed, I may go further and state, that the 
only successes thus far obtained, in reading the Maya 
inscriptions, have come only because we have cor- 
rectly determined the meaning of their corresponding 
chronologic, calendric and astronomic content. 

But this, so far our only promising line of attack, 
has about come to an end. It obviously depends upon 
symbols which either have numerical coefficients, or 
which are themselves functions of numbers as, for 
example, January is the first month of our own year, 
February the second month, etc. 

With the hieroglyphs forming the Initial, Supple- 
mentary and Secondary Series, now deciphered, those 
symbols which occur with numerical coefficient are 
just about exhausted, and if we are to read the remain- 
ing two thirds of the Maya hieroglyphs, some new 
method of approach must be tried; by far the most 
promising of which is the “phonetic approach,” the 
subject of De Gruyter’s contribution. 
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As successful an investigator of Maya chronology 
and astronomy as C. P. Bowditch long ago (1910) 
recognized the probability that the Maya hieroglyphic 
writing was, at least in part, phonetic. In a passage 
quoted by De Gruyter as a foreword to the book re- 
viewed here, Bowditch says: “...I feel confident 
that a large part of their hieroglyphs will be found to 
be made up of rebus forms [based on the principal of 
homophones] and that the true line of research will be 
found to lie in this direction.” Tozzer in a passage also 
quoted in De Gruyter’s foreword reaches this same 
conclusion: “A complete elucidation of the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions will probably be impossible until 
an advance has been made in our acquaintance with 
the phonetic elements in the composition of the 
glyphs.” 

Leaving aside Landa’s alleged glyphic alphabet, 
and de Bourbourg’s unsuccessful attempts to read the 
Maya inscriptions by means of it, William Gates has 
been the leading modern protagonist of the phonetic 
character of the Maya inscriptions. 

Gates believed that the people who developed the 
Maya hieroglyphic writing spoke some definitely 
proto-Maya dialect, which could be reduced in round 
numbers to some four hundred basic roots —what to- 
day might be called basic Maya; and further that the 
Maya hieroglyphic writing might be reduced to some 
four hundred odd basic characters, elements, or glyphs, 
each one of which would eventually be found to repre- 
sent one of the basic linguistic roots. 

It is true that this summary of Gates’ position here 
may be an oversimplification of the phonetic thesis, 
but essentially, this, or some very similar assumption 
remains the basis for the “phonetic approach.” 

This being true, any successful attempt at decipher- 
ing the Maya hieroglyphs on the assumption that 
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they are phonetic in character must, as De Gruyter 
recognizes, depend on a previous, more or less success- 
ful, reconstruction of basic Maya, which, in turn, can 
only be done after exhaustive studies in comparative 
Maya philology. Once the proto-Maya language 
spoken by the people who developed the Maya hiero- 
glyphic writing, probably during the five centuries im- 
mediately preceding the beginning of the Christian 
Era, has been reconstructed by the methodology of 
modern comparative philology, the identification of 
basic linguistic roots with individual hieroglyphic ele- 
ments can proceed on safer scientific ground. 

Mr. De Gruyter, in his study reviewed here, has 
adduced a mass of highly interesting and suggestive 
linguistic evidence, derived not only from different 
modern Maya languages, but also as found recorded 
in Maya manuscript dictionaries compiled during the 
past four centuries, i.e., since the Spanish conquest; 
but this reviewer feels that, however necessary the 
phonetic line of attack has now become, before most 
of his suggested phonetic values for specific Maya 
hieroglyphs can be safely accepted, the whole field of 
comparative Maya philology will have to be much 
better understood than it is today. 

However De Gruyter’s major thesis that the Maya 
hieroglyphic writing is primarily phonetic is gaining 
more supporters all the time, and the feeling among 
Maya epigraphers is now general, that any successful 
attempt to read the remaining two thirds of the un- 
deciphered glyphs, will probably have to be based 
upon the assumption that they are fundamentally 
phonetic symbols. 

Sytvanus G. Mortey 

Tue CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 

Wasuinerton, D.C. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations of the titles of publications will be used in the JourNaL, other titles being uni- 
formly abbreviated: 


AA: Archiologischer Anzeiger. 

AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
AASPR: Annual of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 
ABA: Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin. 
ActaA: Acta Archaeologica. 

AdI: Annali dell’ Instituto. 

AEM: Archiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilung. 

AJ: Antiquaries’ Journal. 

AJA: American Journal of Archaeology. 

AJN: American Journal of Numismatics. 

AJP: American Journal of Philology. 

AJSL: American Journal of Semitic Languages. 

AM: Athenische Mitteilungen. 

Annuario: Annuario della R. Scuola Archeologica di Atene. 
AntDenk: Antike Denkmiler. 

AOF: Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 

ARW: Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

AV: Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

AZ: Archiologische Zeitung. 

BASOR: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
BASPR: Bulletin of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 
BCH: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BdI: Bulletino dell’ Instituto. 

BFM: Bulletin of the Fogg Museum. 

BIAB: Bulletin de l'Institut Archéologique Bulgare. 

BJ: Bursian’s Jahresbericht. 

BLund: Bulletin de la Société Royale de Lettres de Lund. 
BMFA: Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

BMFEA: Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 
BMMA: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
BMQ: British Museum Quarterly. 

BPT: Bulletino di Paleontologia Italiana. 

BrBr: Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiiler. 

BRGK: Berichte der Rémisch-Germanischen Kommission des Deutsch. Arch. Instituts. 
BRISD: Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design. 

BSA: Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSR: Papers of the British School at Rome. 

BullComm: Bulletino della Commissione Archaeologica Communale di Roma. 
BZ: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

CAH: Cambridge Ancient History. 

CIL: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CJ: Classical Journal. 

CO: Classical Outlook. 

CP: Classical Philology. 

CQ: Classical Quarterly. 

CR: Classical Review. 

CRAI: Comptes Rendus de |’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
CV A: Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 

CW: Classical Weekly. 

AeAr: AeXriov. 

DLZ: Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 

’Ednuepis. 
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FR: Furtwingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei. 
FuF: Forschungen und Fortschritte. 

GBA: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 

GGA: Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

HaroSt: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 

IG: Inscriptiones Graecae. 

ILN: Illustrated London News. 

J AOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JdI: Jahrbuch d.k.d. Archiologischen Instituts. 

JEA: Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

JHS: Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JOAI: Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archiologischen Instituts. 
JPOS: Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. 

JRAI: Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
JRAS: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRS: Journal of Roman Studies. 

LAAA: Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 
MAAR: Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
MDOG: Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 
Mél: Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire. 

MJ: Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania. 
MonAnt: Monumenti Antichi. 

MonInst: Monumenti dell’Instituto. 

MonPiot: Monuments et Mémoires pub. par |’Acad. des Inscriptions (Fondation Piot). 
MJb: Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst. 

NJ: Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum. 

NNM: Numismatic Notes and Monographs. 

NS: Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 

NumChron: Numismatic Chronicle. 

NZ: Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

OIC: Oriental Institute Communications. 

OIP: Oriental Institute Publications. 

OLZ: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

PAPS: Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
PEFA: Palestine Exploration Fund Annual. 

PEQ: Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. 
PM: Evans, Palace of Minos. 

PPS: Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society. 

PQ: Philological Quarterly. 

TIpaxr: ths “Eraupias. 

PW: Philogische Wochenschrift. 

PZ: Prihistorische Zeitschrift. 

QDAP: Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine. 
RA: Revue Archéologique. 

RB: Revue Biblique. 

RE: Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encyklopiidie der Klassischen Wissenschaft. 
REA: Revue des Etudes Anciennes. 

REG: Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

RendLinc: Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 
REp: Revue Epigraphique. 

RevNum: Revue Numismatique. 

RevPhil: Revue de Philologie. 

RHA: Revue Hittite et Asiatique. 

RhM: Rheinisches Museum. 

RivFil: Rivista di Filologia. 

RM: Rémische Mitteilungen. 

SBA: Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie. 

SCIMC: Short Communications of the Institute of Material Culture, U.S.S.R. 
SEG: Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. 

SIG: Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 
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SO: Symbolae Osloenses. 

StEtr: Studi Etruschi. 

TAPA: Transactions of the American Philological Association. 
WS: Wiener Studien. 

WV: Wiener Vorlegeblitter. 

ZDMG: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. 
ZfE: Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

ZfN: Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 
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Fic. 1. GIGANTOMACHY FRIEZE OF THE PERGAMON ALTAR: KYBELE, ADRASTEIA, Kapir, TYPHON (?). 
(Photo Titzenthaler) 


Fic. 2. GIGANTOMACHY FRIEZE OF THE PERGAMON ALTAR: SELENE, G1Ant, HELIOs. 
(Photo Titzenthaler) 
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Fig. 3. GIGANTOMACHY FRIEZE OF THE PERGAMON ALTAR: GIANT, PHOEBE, ASTERIA. 
(Altertuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, p}. v1) 


Fic. 4. GIGANTOMACHY FRIEZE OF THE PERGAMON ALTAR: KiytI0s, HEKATE, Oros, AIGAION, ARTEMIS. 
(Altertuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, pl. v111) 
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Fic. 5. KyBeLE, PercamMon GiGantromacny. (Schuchhardt, Fic. 6. Corn or Pyrruus or Eprrus. (Lange, 
Die Meister des grossen Frieses von Pergamon, pl. 1v) Die Goetter Griechenlands, pl. xxx1m) 


Figs. 7, 8. HEADS FROM THE PERGAMON GIGANTOMACHY. (Altertuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, pls. xxrx, XXVI) 
[Thimme] 
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Puate XIX 


Fic. 9. Laocoon. RECONSTRUCTION BY Fic. 10. AtHENA-ALKYONEUS Group, PERGAMON GIGANTOMACHY 
Trev. DrespEN, ALBERTINUM. (Die (Altertuemer von Pergamon, iii, 2, pl. x11) 
Antike, ix, 1933, p. 57, fig. 1) 


Fig. 11. Left: HEAD From THE PERGAMON GiGANtomacny. Right: Fic. 12. Heap rrom Cos. Cos, 


Heap or Laocoon. (RM, lii, 1937, pl. xxxrv, figs. 1, 2) Antiquarium. (Clara Rhodos, ix, fig. 
£ f 
27) 


Fic. 13. Left: HEAD FROM THE PERGAMON GiGANTOMACHY. Right: HEAD or Laocoon. 
(RM, lii, 1937, pl. xxxv1, figs. 1, 2 
[Thimme] 
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PLATE XX 


Fic. 14. HEAD or THEIA, PERGAMON GIGANTOMACHY. Fic. 15. Heap or Hetios, PerGamon GIGANTO- 
(Schuchhardt, Die Meister des grossen Frieses von macuy. (Schuchhardt, Die Meister des grossen Frieses von 
Pergamon, pl. vu, detail) Pergamon, pl. detail) 


Fic. 17. Heap or Eos (?), PERGAMON GIGANTO- 
Fic. 16. FemALE Heap rrom Cos. Cos, ANTIQUARIUM. MacuHy. (Schuchhardt, Die Meister des grossen Frieses von 
(Clara Rhodos, ix, fig. 4) Pergamon, pl. x, detail) 
[Thimme|] 
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Fig. 18. Heap or HELIos, rrom RuopeEs. Ruopes, 
ArcHEOLOGICO. (Clara Rhodos, v, 1, figs. 24, 23) 


Fic. 19. Corn or Ruopes, FourtH CENTURY B.c- 
(Lange, Die Goetter Griechenlands, pl. 1) 


Fic. 20. Heap or Hitter Fig. 21. Heap, Sarp TO BE FROM Ruopes. Lonpon, Britisu 
VON GAERTRINGEN, BERLIN. (Strena Hel- Museum. (ABSA, xxvi, 1923-25, pl. vit, fig. 2) 
bigiana, pl. facing p. 99) 


Fic. 22. Corn or Ruopes, Fic. 23. Corn or RuopEs, about 180 
Tuirp Century B.c. (Seltman, Greek B.c. (Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. uxt, no. 
Coins, pl. uxt, no. 14) 15) 

[Thimme] 
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Pirate XXIII 


Fic. 3. Detar, or Hypria SHOWN IN PL. 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
[Richter] 
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Piate XXIV 


Fic. 4. From Loxris, GREECE; IN THE STAATLICHE . 5. PROVENANCE UNKNOWN; IN THE MuskE 
Museen, No. 8068. Conpk, CHANTILLY. 
(Neugebauer, Griechische Bronzen, p. 12, fig. 20) (Picard, MonPiot, xxxvii, 1940, pl. v1) 


Fic. 6. From ApoLuonta; Istansput Museum, No. 5310 Fic. 7. From British Museum, No. $13, 
Devambez, Grands Bronzes du Musée de Stamboul, p\. xv) (Courtesy of the British Museum) 


Fics. 4-7. Bronze Hypriar, or Eros, AND OF Eros AND “Psycur” 
Seconp Har or THE FourtH Century B.c. [Richter] 
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PLATE XXV 


Fic. 8. From Samstn; IN THE STAATLICHE MUSEEN, Fic. 9. From Eprrros; IN THE STAATLICHE MUSEEN, 
Beruin, No. 30071. Bern, No. 7806. 
(Speier, RM, xlvii, 1932, pl. 26, no. 3) (AZ, xlii, 1884, pl. 1) 


Fig. 10. RELIEF FROM A HANDLE OF A Fig. 11. From KyMe; Fig. 12. Foot AaNp HANDLES FROM A 
Hypria IN THE Mv- IN THE British Muse- Hypria IN THE Louvre, Paris. From 
sEuM oF Art. From Bonrkovo, AKAR- No. 309. Myrina. 

NANIA. (Walters, Select Bronzes, (Pottier and Reinach, La Nécropole 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan pl. x1) de Myrina, pl. 49) 
Museum of Art) 


Fics. 8-12. BronzE Rewiers FROM Hypriat, WitH ScENEs oF Eros AND Eros ANp “PsycHr”’ 
Sreconp HALF oF THE FourtH CENTURY B.c. 
[Richter] 
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PLateE XXVI 


Fic. 138. PROVENANCE UNKNOWN; IN THE Fic. 14. From CHALKE; IN THE BritTIsH 
Musée Conpé, CHANTILLY No. 312. 
(Picard, MonPiot, xxxvii, 1940, pl. vit) (Walters, Select Bronzes, pl. 35) 


Figs. 15, 16. PRovVENANCE UNKNOWN; IN A Private New York. 


Fies. 13-16. Bronze Hyprtiat, or Dionysos AND ARIADNE. 
Seconp Hatr oF THE FourtH CENTURY B.C. 


[Richter] 
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Piate XXVII 


Fig. 17. From EREtRIA; IN THE NATIONAL MuseEvm, Fig. 18. PROVENANCE UNKNOWN; IN THE MUSEE 
AtueEns, No. 7913. Conpk, CHANTILLY. 
(Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, p\. uxx1, B) (Picard, MonPiot, xxxvii, 1940, pl. v1) 


Fig. 19. From CHALKE; IN THE British Museum, Fic. 20. Dera or Fie. 15. 
No. 311. 
(Courtesy of the British Museum) 


Fics. 17-20. Bronze Hypriat or Dionysos AND A SATYR, AND OF Dionysos AND ARIADNE. 


[Richter] 
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XXVIII 


Fic. 22. FoRMERLY IN THE COLLECTION OF 
W. R. Hearst; PRovENANCE AND PRESENT Lo- 
CATION UNKNOWN. 

(Sotheby Sale Catalogue, July 11th-12th, 1939, 

pl. 10, no. 271) 


Fic. 21. From Mresempria, THRACE; IN THE 
NATIONAL Museum, Soria. 
(Filow, Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei Duvanlij, 
fig. 224) 


Fic. 23. From KatyMnos; IN THE British Museum, Fic. 24. From Kyzikos; In THE MusEuM FUR 
No. 310. ANTIKE KLEINKUNST, MUNICH. 
(Courtesy of the British Museum) (Sieveking, Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb, pl. 37) 


Fics. 21-24. Bronze Hypriart Witu or BorEAS AND OREITHYIA. 
Seconp Hatr or THE FourtH CENTURY B.C. 


[Richter] 
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Piate XXXII 


Meroég, Prramip XIX, Nortu Cemetery (56), ABOUT A.D. 220. 
(Photo, Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) 
[Dunham] 
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DeETAIL FROM CHAPEL WALL oF Pyramip VI, NortH CEMETERY; Tomb OF 
REGNANT QUEEN AMANSHAKHETE (43), 25-15 B.c. 
(Drawing by Miss Suzanne Chapman) 
[Dunham] 
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A TOMB OF THE NECROPOLIS OF AYIOS 
ERMOYENIS AT KOURION 


GEORGE H. McFADDEN 
PLATES XXXIV-XLIX 


and a detailed study of one Hellenistic tomb, our no. 8, a tomb singled out because of 
many characteristic and interesting features. A register of objects from this tomb is 
given on pp. 468-489. 

The little Byzantine church of Ayios Ermoyenis, about a mile from the sea where the 
lower slopes of the bluff of Kourion level out on the rich farmland below, gives the site the 
name that it bears today. It is now a rolling field of deep sandy soil, but the many pits sunk 
in two seasons of excavation show that at one time it was very rocky and uneven ground, 
and that it is to the silting up from many winter washings, in some places to a depth of six 
meters, that we are indebted for the preservation of the fine walls which some of the trenches 
disclosed. 

Excavations were begun by the University Museum expedition! on the first of April, 1940, 
and continued with a short break during the spring until August, to be resumed the follow- 
ing spring of 1941, and continued with little interruption until December. Of the 95 pits 
sunk (fig. 1), nine disclosed tombs with burials and tomb gifts; eleven came upon tombs 
either previously excavated? or rifled, of which some were cleaned without results; the rest 
were abandoned before reaching the floors, either because they showed every mark of recent 
disturbance, or, as with Pits 57 and 59, because water was reached, making further excava- 
tion impracticable. Pits 10, 24, 64, 66, '70, 73, and 86 disclosed plain monolithic sarcophagi, 


[= present report comprises a general description of the Ayios Ermoyenis necropolis, 


all Roman. Of these, that in Pit 64 yielded no finds; the rest remain to be opened. 

The tombs are hewn out of bedrock, either a soft calcareous sandstone, or a conglomerate, 
known to the local Cypriots as chavara and ammo-tsakillo, respectively. They were entered 
through rock-hewn dromoi (passages), usually long and narrow, that lead down, often with 


1 The excavation of the Ayios Ermoyenis necropolis 
is the latest phase of the excavations which the Uni- 
versity Museum has been conducting at Kourion since 
1934. I wish to express my obligation to all the mem- 
bers of the expedition, who have helped me in many 
ways. My debt to Dr. Bert Hodge Hill, director of the 
expedition, is inestimable, both for training and guid- 
ance since the inception of the Kourion expedition, and 
for helpful criticism of the present article. Miss Vir- 
ginia Grace supervised the excavation of Tombs 1 and 
9 of the Ayios Ermoyenis necropolis, and will publish 
them in due course. Her fund of knowledge in many 
fields of archaeology has been drawn on freely. I am 
indebted to her in particular for the provisional cata- 
logue of Rhodian and other large amphoras from the 
cemetery, and for some of the better photographs used 
in this article. Mr. Joseph Last, who has served as 
architect with the expedition over a number of years, 
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prepared the plans and drawings. Dr. and Mrs. John 
Young have given me much useful information. My 
debt to our foreman, Mr. Christos Grigoriou, is also 
great, both in the excavations and later in the work- 
rooms, where his patience and skill saved many 
antiquities which seemed beyond repair.’ 

I wish also to express my thanks to Professor W. A. 
Van Buren for constant help while I was working in 
the library of the American Academy in Rome, and 
to Professor Homer A. Thompson and to members of 
the Agora staff at Athens for making available to me 
the rich mass of material from their excavations. 

2 This necropolis was investigated by Cesnola and 
others in the early dawn of Cypriote archaeology. In 
1895 the British Museum opened a number of tombs 
here; the results of this expedition were published by 
Murray, Smith, and Walters, Excavations in Cyprus, 
pp. 57-78, 82-84; pl. 
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; 


Fic. 2. Toms 8. 


(a) Section of roofed dromos with vaulting of south side removed, and doorway to antechamber. (b) Section 
of doorway to main chamber. (c) Plan of roofed dromos, and doorway to antechamber. (d) Plan of doorway to 


main chamber. (e) Doorway to antechamber as seen from antechamber. (f) Doorway to main chamber as seen 
from antechamber. (g) Section of tomb monument at head of upper dromos. 
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a flight of hewn steps, to the stomion (door) of the tomb chamber, or group of chambers, 
usually at the lower end of the dromos, but occasionally at the side. The dromoi led down 
from the upper level of bedrock which, until the second century B.c., was ordinarily not more 
than a few centimeters below the ground level, or, as in the case of the dromoi of Tombs 1 
and 9 and the unexcavated tomb chambers of Pit 64, from the exposed vertical wall of an 
outcrop. The dromos was filled in after the burial; if there was to be another burial later, it 
was then dug out and again refilled. A roofed dromos was left empty without fill. 

We have an excellent illustration of this in the dromos to Tomb 8 (figs. 2, 7; pl. xxxrv). 
Here the upper part of the dromos contained the usual fill of earth which was shoveled in 
after a burial (fig. 7, b, upper dromos, strata 6 and 7). The lower extension, lined with 
masonry and roofed over, contained undisturbed layers of winter washings which seeped 
through from the upper dromos and from leaks in the roof of the antechamber. Over the 
dromos roof was a packing of crushed sandstone to prevent these washings from coming 
through. Such a roofed dromos served a very useful purpose in a deep tomb with large cham- 
bers, as it was not necessary to dig out the entire passageway for each burial. In Tomb 8 the 
bedrock at the lower extension of the dromos on the north side disappears below the level 
of the floor, and it was necessary, consequently, to build a wall of rough masonry to serve 
in its stead. The lower dromos was then lined on either side with ashlars which supported 
the gabled roof (figs. 2, '7; pl. xxxtv). 

An original dromos fill, as in Tomb 8 (fig. 7, b, stratum 6), is usually distinguishable by 
the fact that a large portion of it consists of rock material from the original dump of the 
time when the tomb was being carved out, whereas a later fill tends to contain more earth 
and stones, and, after the beginning of the second century B.c., an increasing amount of 
the silt which began to pour over the cemetery at that time (fig. 7, b, stratum 7). Few tomb 
gifts are found in the dromoi, and when found, they usually lie, as in the case of Tomb 8, 
near the chamber door. 

The door normally consists of one or more slabs placed within an opening in the rock- 
hewn wall of the chamber, varying in height between 0.65 m. (Tomb 1, east dromos), and 
1.50 m. (Tomb 6). In Tomb 8, two rectangular slabs closed the entrance to the lower dromos. 
They were placed against the ends of the side walls and the plain lintel block over them. 
The lower slab had rested at one time on the third step, but it was found raised some 
0.17 m. above it, supported by rough stones at the ends. Both chambers of Tomb 8 have 
doorways with threshold, jambs, lintel, and a monolithic door which fitted into these on the 
entrance side. Similar door frames were found in a tomb in Pit 84. The small tombs, nos. 7 
and 7a, were without door stones. They were entered through an opening in the rock-hewn 
wall of the chamber. 

The earliest and smallest tombs, 7 and 7a, belonging to the fourth century B.c., are 
oval in plan and each contained only a single burial. Tombs 3 and 9, somewhat larger, and 
belonging to a slightly later period, are roughly square. Of the medium sized tombs, no. 1, 
dating from the early second century B.c., and an uncleared tomb in Pit 48, are also roughly 
square. The largest tombs, nos. 5, 6, and 8, belonging to the early or middle third century 
B.C., are rectangular in plan, as is a previously excavated tomb of unknown date in Pit 62. 
The corners of the tomb chambers are rounded, and the walls curve inward as they rise to 
form the roof. 

The floors, hewn in the rock, are fairly level. They are usually stepped down below the 
stomion end of the dromos, as in Tomb 8 (fig. 7), the floor of Tomb 6 being an exception to 
the usual practice. 
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The bedrock in which the tombs are hewn crumbled from time to time, and, falling from 
wall and roof, littered the floor, the human remains, and offerings. One might have expected 
the debris to have been leveled off, but this was not always done. In Tomb 8, for example, a 
late burial in the antechamber lay on a heap of fallen conglomerate. As nails were found in 
the tomb, the body probably lay on a wooden bier. Eventually the roof caved in, completely 
burying early and late burials alike; and, pouring down from the ground level, the winter 
washings silted up the depression thus made. Occasionally the pit of a tomb robber or that 
of a previous excavator can be traced to the fallen roof, as in the main chamber of Tomb 8 


i 


Fic. 4. Prr 64. Section X-X, Looxine NortHwEst. 


(5) Late fill. (6) Fill dating from construction of stairway. (7) Earlier third century B.c. dromos fill. 
(t) Entrance to tomb (?); unexcavated. 


where the fill of two such pits was traced in the debris. Here the diggers stopped at a depth 
of six meters in a tomb which reached down eight meters beneath the present ground level. 

The larger tombs had a long period of use, for pottery of the third (Tombs 5 and 8), or 
the early second century B.c. (Tomb 1), is found in the same chambers with burials of the 
first century A.D. That the roof collapsed in some tombs considerably later than the period 
of the last burials is illustrated in the chamber of Tomb 1 by a coin of Probus (276-282 a.p.) 
which has no relation with any burial and which must have fallen in with the strata over the 
roof when it collapsed. Similarly, in the antechamber of Tomb 8, a late sarcophagus was 
found fallen within the debris. When it fell, it emptied itself of its contents, a good part of 
which has been recovered from the fallen deposit nearby. This consisted of much ribbed 
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Fia. 5. Prr 64. (a) Moulding at ¢ of plan. (b) Moulding at d of plan. 


6. Prr 64. Section S-S, Looxine NortHeEast. 


(1) Sandy plowed topsoil. (2) Late Roman debris. (3) Silt over Augustan ground level. (4) Fill of Augustan 
pit. (5) Fill of earlier Augustan pit. (6) Hellenistic fill. (7) Earlier Hellenistic fill. (x) Late Roman ground level. 
(y) Ground level after the filling of the Augustan pits. (z) Hellenistic dromos floor after the rock-hewn ramp went 
out of use. 
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pottery characteristic of the Constantinian era at Kourion, a terracotta lamp (Broneer’s 
type X XVII), a coin of Constantine ITI (337-340 a.p.), four gold earrings, and some human 
bones including a skull. These provide a terminus post quem for the collapse of the roof. Very 
possibly the earthquake which devastated Kourion, probably during the second quarter 
of the fourth century A.D.,’ was the cause, and if so, it would be reasonable to ascribe the 
collapse of other tomb chambers to the same time. 

There was probably always some mark at or near the head of the dromos to indicate the 
entrance to the tomb, a stele or monument, which might serve, too, as a place for family and 
friends to bring such offerings as wreaths, flowers, ointment, and food. At the head of the 
dromos to Tomb 8 we have what evidently are the remains of a small tomb monument, 
still only partly cleared (figs. 2g; 7a,l). In Pit 64 we have a somewhat more pretentious 
example of such a monument. There, to the left of a large stairway, as one approaches from 
the street below, and flanking the head of a large dromos, stands a family shrine, or herodn 
(figs. 3, 4, pl. xxxv). It faces the north side of the dromos and was approached over the 
dromos fill. The outcrop upon which it is founded slopes down from the north to the edge 
of the dromos which was sunk into it. The ashlar masonry on the sides is hammer-dressed 
with draughted margins at the southeast and southwest corners where it was intended to 
show above the ground level of the time, but tool-dressed with smooth surfaces below. Over 
a platform of three steps is a cella floor contained on three sides by a course of tool-worked 
orthostates with moulded base (fig. 5). The monument dates from a period as early as the 
third century B.c., as will be shown; at a later period it was included in a large wall of rough 
masonry, 1.20 m. in width, which can be seen at the extreme left of the photographs (pl. 
xxxv). We shall return to this pit, no. 64, in our discussion of the terrace walls. 

It is apparent that cemetery lots were sold, at least in the case of the large tombs, in 
long narrow strips to contain the tomb monument, where this occurs, as well as the dromos 
and chamber. Tomb 1 and the previously excavated tombs of Pit 44 are good examples, 
for their dromoirun approximately parallel to each other and lead to their respective cham- 
bers in an outcrop to the southeast (fig. 1). These tombs, and Tomb 8 (Pits 71, '73, and 77), 
and the great dromos leading to unexcavated chambers from Pit 64, were all sunk in out- 
crops from what was the upper ground level in the third century B.c. Pits sunk in the neigh- 
borhood indicate that these outcrops faced one another across a lower area (fig. 1, area a). 
It would be reasonable to look near the road which runs between the outcrops and past 
the stairway in Pit 64 (fig. 3) for building remains, which, it is hoped, further excavations 
may disclose. 

The outcrops are usually very steep, and terrace walls, founded on the lower level of bed- 
rock, were built to secure them. Pits 60, 64, and 75 afford good examples of these (pl. xxxv). 
These terrace walls are faced with ashlar blocks and have a core of rubble, river stones, and 
crushed rock between the ashlars and outcrop behind. The ashlar masonry is of hard lime- 
stone; the joints are even and tight, and no mortar was used. Their good weathering quality 
made unnecessary a covering of stucco to protect them. Courses of low plinths usually alter- 
nate with courses of high orthostates with an occasional header to bind the whole into a 
solid mass.* 

In Pit 75 one course of orthostates rests upon another without the usual intervening course 
of plinths. Another distinctive feature here is the quarry-worked facing. This wall closes up 


3 See University Museum Bulletin, vol. 8, no. 4, in Cyprus. 


pp. 27 f. Sir George Hill, A History of Cyprus, vol. i, pp. 4 This type of construction is Ionic. See Dinsmoor, 
245 f., publishes a convenient survey of earthquakes BCH, 1913, p. 37. 
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the original entrance to Tombs 1 and 9 and supports the vertical walls of the outcrop on 
either side, into which the dromos of these tombs was sunk. It was built, presumably, to 
close this entrance at a time when access to the tombs was made available elsewhere. It 
cannot, therefore, antedate the first burial of the earlier tomb, no. 9, which the excavator, 
Miss Virginia R. Grace, dates to the fourth century B.c. Furthermore, as nothing later than 
the third century B.c. has been noticed in the silt which buried this wall, it is reasonable to 
assume that it was built at some time during that century. 

The large stairway in Pit 64 (pl. xxxv) is flanked by two terrace walls of similar type. This 
stairway, as we have seen above, stands at the head of a great dromos, sunk into an outcrop 
and leading in an easterly direction to a tomb, or group of tombs, which has not been exca- 
vated (figs. 3, 4). The top of the fill was level, presumably, with the missing top step of the 
stairway and the adjacent ground level over the outcrop on either side. At the foot of the 
stairway is a road, founded on the bedrock and running east and west between the south ter- 
race wall of Pit 64 and the terrace wall of Pit 60. This road may well have connected the 
cemetery with the bluff of Kourion to the west. The ashlar blocks of the north wall of the 
stairway abut on another stairway to the north of it (pl. xxxv, a) which, with its narrow 
treads, seems to have served mainly as a bastion to the crumbling outcrop of conglomerate 
behind. 

The north wall (pl. xxxv), which would appear to conform to some canon, is of particu- 
lar interest in that it provides a key to the local foot. If we take for the modulus, or unit of 
measure, 0.08467 m., then the height of the first course of orthostates, 0.5090 m., is within a 
millimeter of six units, or 0.508 m.; the sum of the second and third, 0.591 m., is close to 
seven, or 0.5927 m.; and the top course, 0.254 m., is exactly equal to three units. Now this 
unit is equal to a palm of the “northern foot,®’ which makes it likely that this unit was in 
use at Kourion in the third century B.c. As there are four palms to the foot, we have a local 
foot of 0.3387 m., and this makes the height of our wall, 1.353 m., equal to four local feet, 
1.3547 m., or sixteen palms. 

Each step in the stairway is three palms high; the tread of the second step is level with the 
top of the first course of orthostates. The first and fourth courses of the south flanking wall 
(pl. xxxv, a) correspond to those of the north wall. Some disturbance, however, during the 
third century B.c., while the cemetery was kept in repair, and before the winter washings 
were allowed to pour over the site, caused the south wall to sink below the level of the road. 
At this time two middle courses of greater height were substituted for the original ones, the 
new second course being 0.210 m., and the third, 0.491 m. high. The great accuracy charac- 
teristic of the original construction was, however, lacking in the repair work, for the top of 
the south wall remained one centimeter lower than that of the north. 

Further evidence for the use of this foot is found in the terrace wall of Pit 60.and in the 
monument belonging with Tomb 8. In Pit 60, the height of the orthostate courses of the wall 
is 0.508 m., or six palms. The aggregate height of the moulded base and orthostate of the 
monument at the head of the dromos of Tomb 8 (see p. 451, fig. 2, g) is 0.847 m., or ten 
palms, that is, two and one half local feet. 

In Pit 64 the back supporting wall of the large stairway has a facing in dressed stone 
(fig. 4). It consists of a foundation course, a course of orthostates, and a top course of plinths. 
The blocks are only roughly dressed down, and the joints are not very even. It is not clear 


5 Sir Flinders Petrie, Ancient Weights and Measures, Roman Africa, on the Kahun rods and the Stambuli 
p. 41, lists eleven varieties of the “northern” or “‘Ger- _cubit, is of the same length as ours, i.e., 13.3 inches, or 
manic’”’ foot. Of these, that used in Asia Minor, Greece, 0.338 m. 
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whether this wall was intended to be exposed to view. This would depend upon whether the 
dromos continued in use after the erection of the stairway. It is clear that the dromos ante- 
dates the stairway, for the footing trench for the supporting wall of the stairway was sunk 


Fic. 7. Toms 8. 


(a) Plan. (1) Tomb monument. (2) Upper dromos. (3) Early Roman wall. (4) Lower, roofed dromos. (5) Door- 
stone. (6) Antechamber. (7) Doorstone (8) Main chamber. 

(b) Upper and lower dromos, stratification at section A-A. (1) Sandy soil. (2) Late Roman debris. (8) Silt. 
(4) Silt. (5) Floor of crushed sandstone laid in the Augustan era. (6) Early Hellenistic fill. (7) Dromos fill dat- 
ing from last period of use. (8a) Packing of earth and crushed sandstone to protect roof. (8) Footing trench for 
tomb monument. (9) Winter washings subsequent to last period of use. 

Ground levels. (x) Late Roman ground level. (y) Ground level of the first century a.p. (z) Early Hellenistic 
ground level. 

Antechamber and main chamber, stratification. (a) Caved in strata. (1-la) Roof debris. (2) Earth washing. 
(3) Sand Washing. (4-5) Roof debris. 


into an early dromos fill (fig. 4, stratum 7) consisting of stones, sand, and crushed rock. The 
bedrock, moreover, which presumably served as the dromos floor during the first period of 
use, continues its upward slope under the foundation of the stairway, instead of being leveled 
off to receive the foundation course, as one might have expected had the stairway dated 
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from the same time. The top of the early fill (fig. 4, stratum 7) served as a floor at the time 
of the building of the stairway, and the fill of the footing trench (stratum 6) dates from the 
time of construction of the stairway. 

Four periods are distinguishable in this building complex. The dromos dates from the 
first period, and with it, possibly, the monument as well. The stairway belongs to the second 
period, and its repair to the third. The north stairway against the outcrop may also belong 
to this third period. The large wall of rough masonry over the north stairway clearly be- 
longs to a later, fourth, period. 

During the first period the dromos was probably entered through the vertical rock-hewn 
sides of the outcrop, where the stairway now stands, and over the rock-hewn ramp down to 
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Fic. 8. ANTECHAMBER, SEcTION B-B (see fig. 7, a). 


(1) Roof debris. (3) Sand washing. (4) Roof debris consisting of both sandstone and conglomerate. (5) Roof 
debris consisting of conglomerate only. 


the tomb chambers below (fig. 4). It is not clear how the dromos would have been entered 
after the construction of the stairway which blocks access to it. Possibly a trench was 
stepped down from the top of the dromos fill to the dromos floor.* This would seem an awk- 
ward way to enter so pretentious a dromos. It is more likely that the dromos was not in use 
at this time. 

All four periods in this complex date from the third century B.c., while the cemetery 
was still in a state of repair and before the winter washings were allowed to pour down from 
the upper ground level, as they did in the second century, and bury the terrace walls. 

When the stairway was already completely silted up, a new road, shown in fig. 3 and pl. 
XXXv, a (upper right), following more or less the course of the old one, was constructed 
over part of the stairway and south flanking wall. From the ground level of this period pits 
were sunk into the dromos, probably for late burials. These reached down through the ac- 
cumulated silt and the Hellenistic fills to the rock-hewn floor. From the fill of these pits 
(fig. 6, strata 4 and 5) came two terracotta lamps belonging to the first half of the first 
century A.D. (Broneer’s type XXII)’ which afford a terminus post quem for the refilling of 
these Roman pits. A similar lamp from the silt which poured over the ground level from 


6 After the building of the stairway, the dromos floor 7 Broneer, Corinth, vol. iv, part ii, Terracotta 
would have been the top of the early fill (fig. 4, stratum Lamps, pp. 76-78. 
7) over the rock-hewn ramp. 
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which the Roman pits were sunk (fig. 6, stratum 3) lends weight to the probability that both 
pits belong to the Augustan period, when burials occurred elsewhere in the cemetery (Tombs 
1, 5, and 8). Although the extent of these pits will have to await further excavation, a trial 
trench sunk nine meters northeast of the stairway along the axis of the dromos indicates 
that the floor of the dromos continues at a depth of eight meters from the present ground 
level and that the pre-Roman stratum has remained undisturbed there. Within the area of 
the Roman pits, there is an opening in the rock-hewn wall of the dromos on the north side 
below the southeast corner of the monument (fig. 4, t). It is closed by what appear to be the 
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Fic. 9. CoamBer, Section C-C (see fig. 7, a). 
(1) Roof debris. (2) Earth washing. (3) Sand washing. (4-5) Roof debris. 


broken pieces of a doorstone. Only further excavations can show whether these Roman pits 
were sunk to gain access to tombs opening from the rock-hewn vertical walls of the dromos 
to be reused for late burials. The winter washings that poured down over the Augustan 
ground level from which the pits were sunk (fig. 6, stratum 3) cover the entire excavated 
area here and have remained undisturbed. Over these washings is another level dating from 
a later Roman period (fig. 6, stratum 2); this ground level and the building debris over it lie 
under the ploughed up silt (stratum 1) which has accumulated since that time. 

The stratification within and over the dromos to Tomb 8 (fig. 7, b) corresponds very 
closely with that of Pit 64. Here an early fill is still extant (stratum 6) in the upper, unroofed 
portion of the dromos. As this fill lay under the silt (stratum 4) which began to pour over 
the cemetery not much later than the close of the third century B.c., it dates from the 
early Hellenistic period. Over stratum 4, a floor was laid, probably in the late first century 
B.C., consisting of crushed sandstone (stratum 5). This floor should be about contemporane- 
ous with the late road in Pit 64 (fig. 3, pl. xxxv, a). A wall of rough masonry, straddling the 
dromos, dates from the time of the floor (fig. 7, a, no. 3). As the floor blocks access to the 
dromos, it is clear that the tomb was not in use at the time of its construction. Later, how- 
ever, pits were sunk cutting into the floor on either side of the straddling wall and reaching 
down to the entrance of the roofed dromos (fig. 7, b, stratum 7). From the fill of these pits 
came four terracotta lamps of Broneer’s type XXII, belonging to the first century a.pD., 
very similar to those from the Roman intrusions in our Pit 64 (see above, p. 459 and n. 7). 

In the roofed dromos, a layer of disturbed earth and stones, a few centimeters in depth 
(stratum 7), covered the stairway and the landing near the chamber door. Over this were 
undisturbed layers of silt which filled the lower end of the dromos and rose to a considerable 
height over the stairway. Some of this may have come in over the roof debris in the ante- 
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chamber, but by far the greater portion filtered in from the unroofed upper dromos through 
the fill that was shoveled in after the last burial. 

The silt covered the fallen door stone of the antechamber doorway, as shown in fig. 7, b. 
This lay directly on the paved landing at the foot of the stairway. That it fell, or was placed 
there, as late as the second half of the first century B.c., is indicated by the jug, no. 1,° 
which lay broken beneath it, of a bulbous shape characteristic of that period. If the 
Hellenistic lamp, no. 5, of Broneer’s type XIX, belongs where it was found, on the door- 
stone under the accumulated silt, then the doorstone fell before the end of the Augustan 
era when this type of lamp was no longer in use. A similar lamp, no. 6, although not on the 
doorstone, was found nearby under the silt. With it in the same stratum at the lower end 
of the dromos were the unguentaria, nos. 2 and 3; the stone pallet for cosmetics, no. 7; the 
strigils and strigil ring, nos. 8, 9, and 10; the tweezers, no. 11; and the pyxis, no. 12. It will 
be noted that these are all toilet articles, a circumstance which suggests that they belong 
together and were all placed here near the entrance to the antechamber at the same time. 
The strigils are probably as late as the Augustan period and can be matched at Pompeii 
where four such were attached to a ring much like our no. 10. Nos. 4, 13, and a sherd 
from no. 2, although not so closely associated with the other finds, came from the same 
stratum under the accumulated silt. 

The chamber floors were covered with roof debris. No deposit from winter washings was 
found in the antechamber except at the southern end, over a restricted area, at the level 
of Burial 1 (fig. 8, stratum 3). There was, however, in the main chamber a washing of earth 
over one of sand (figs. 7, b, 9, strata 2 and 3) which extended the entire length of the chamber 
between layers of roof debris. Over the roof debris (stratum 1) were the strata which caved 
in when the roof fell (fig. 7, b, area a). Mention has been made (see p. 454) of the two pits, 
sunk probably by previous excavators, which reached down through the fallen roof but 
stopped two meters short of the chamber floor. 

All the burials of the first period of use, with the exception of Burial 2 and of what re- 
mains of 3, both in the antechamber, were cleared away from the preferred places to right 
and left of the chamber doorways to make room for other burials of more recent date. See 
figs. 10 and 11. It is clear that by the time this was done a considerable amount of debris 
had piled up in many places over the floors. It is to this that we owe the preservation of 
Burials 2 and 3. This roof debris was not removed but was at best evened out a little for 
the later burials. The tomb gifts were also cleared away. In Burial 4, however, we found 
fragments of gifts of an earlier burial, which were left behind. As tomb furniture of the 
first century A.D. is found scattered throughout the main chamber, it is apparent that burials 
even as late as the Roman era were thrown out to make room for those belonging to the 
last period. 

Among the tomb gifts which belong to the first period is a terracotta lamp, 31, dated to 
the first half of the third century B.c. Dated to this period also are the juglets, 70-72, found 
in the main chamber. They are of the same ware and come from the same workshop as 14, 
which was found in the packing of earth and crushed sandstone over the roof of the lower 
dromos. This indicates that the first burials date from the period of construction, and that 
the main chamber was hewn out at the same time as the antechamber, and was not a later 
addition. 

As nothing among the finds in either the chamber or the antechamber can be dated with 


8 The numbers in bold-faced type are those of the register, pp. 468-489, below, and plates xxxvI-xXLIII. 
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any assurance to a period falling between the time of the first burials in the third century 
B.c. and the second half of the first century B.c., it is likely that the use of the tomb was dis- 
continued for at least a hundred years. These years coincided with the silting up of the 
terrace walls which, as we have seen, began in the second century B.c. Toward the close of 
this period of neglect a floor of crushed sandstone (fig. 7, b, left hand, stratum 5) was laid 
over the layer of silt (stratum 4). It will be remembered that it was into this floor that pits 
were sunk in the early Roman era to gain access to the tomb during its last period of use. 
The fill of these pits (stratum 7) would date from the time of the last burial, no. 1, which © 
probably occurred toward the close of the first century A.D. 


250-200 B.c. 0-50 50-100 a.p. 


Burtt 1 (Antechamber) 15, 16, 28-30, 32-40 


Buri 2 (Antechamber) 19-24 


Buriat 3 (Antechamber) 25-27, 41, 
and d 


Buriat 4 (Chamber) 50, 51, 82, 92, 93, 109(?), 
115, 116, 119, 124b, 125e 
and h, 127c, 145,146, 147 


Buriat 5 (Chamber) 46, 48, 49, 63, 66, 74, 
81(?), 90 


Tue Buriats or Toms 8, THerR APPROXIMATE CHRONOLOGY, AND THE Ospsects Wuicu CAN WITH 
REASONABLE ASSURANCE BE ASSIGNED TO EAcu. 


Burau 1 (ANTECHAMBER) 
(Plan, fig. 10; section, fig. 8) 

There were two burials at the south end. A child’s burial, Burial 1, lay over a sand wash- 
ing under roof debris at a level averaging 0.74 m. above the floor. Part of the pelvis bone was 
the only clearly distinguishable part of the skeleton found. The tomb gifts consisted of two 
water pitchers, both from the same workshop, three terracotta lamps, and glass of a thin, 
blown, clear fabric which begins to replace pottery in burials during the first century A.D. 
The lamps, nos. 28-30, probably belong to the second half of the first century a.p. Among 
the finds at this level, only one is extraneous. It is a sherd from the broken “barbotine” 
bowl, no. 77, the rest of which was found in Burial 4. See p. 466. 


2 (ANTECHAMBER) 
(Plan, fig. 10; sections, fig. 8) 

At a level averaging 0.49 m. below the child’s burial, and approximately 0.25 m. above 
the floor, were found the skeletons of two persons. They lay under debris consisting of sand- 
stone mixed with conglomerate (stratum 4) and on a heap of fallen conglomerate (stratum 
5). They lay in a dorsal position parallel to the south wall with their heads toward the east, 
the door being to their right. No trace of the skull of skeleton A was observed. The objects 
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found with or near this burial group consist of pottery only, nos. 17-23, four amphoras 
and three lagynoi. The jug, no. 24, although found north of the entrance door, may also 
belong to this burial. As the skeletons lay on the same heap of debris, they probably belong 
to the same period. It will be noticed that of the eight tomb gifts, six can be grouped in 
pairs; a pair of plummet-shaped amphoras, a pair of lagynoi, and a pair of Rhodian am- 
phoras. There remain nos. 23 and 24. Although the jug, no. 24, was somewhat distant from 
the burial group, the fact that it is isolated from all other gifts in the chamber, shows that 
it is not in situ. It is not of the same ware as no. 23, but is similar in a number of respects. 
Both are wine decanters with narrow neck and one handle, and both are decorated with 
bands of red paint on a white or buff background. They are the only vases in the tomb 
which are decorated in this way. With the exception of the two Rhodian amphoras all these 
finds may well, judging from our present knowledge, belong to the third century B.c. It is 
most unlikely that the plummet-shaped amphoras or the jug, no. 24, should be later. Miss 
Virginia Grace tells me that the Rhodian amphoras (nos. 17 and 18) can hardly belong to a 
period eartier than the first century B.c. and that they may even be later. We conclude that 
this was a third century burial and that the Rhodian amphoras are extraneous. In addition 
to the two Rhodian amphoras, there was one other find from this burial group which does 
not belong here. It was the base and part of the body of a Roman “barbotine” bowl, no. 78, 
which was found under the Rhodian amphora, no. 18, and at the same level as the amphora. 
The rim of this bowl was found in Burial 4 (see below). The presence of the two Rhodian 
amphoras and the bowl fragment in Burial 2 is perhaps explained by their having been 
thrown out from the main chamber in the Augustan era to make room for the later Burials 4 
and 5, and at a time before all the debris which covered Burial 2 had fallen. Some of the rock 
debris, moreover, may have been shoveled in over Burial 2 while a place was being cleared 
in the main chamber for a new burial; this would explain the presence of a sherd from an- 
other broken “‘barbotine” bowl, no. 77, at the level of Burial 1. 


Buriat 3 (ANTECHAMBER) 
(Plan, fig. 10; section, fig. 8) 

At the northern end of the antechamber within broken up layers of roof debris was found 
what appeared to be a burial. The only bones were the remains of a skull at a level of about 
0.36 m. above the floor. It may be the missing skull of Burial 2, belonging to skeleton A, 
but it lay just about where one would expect, assuming that another skeleton lay parallel 
to the north wall, with the head toward the east or entrance end. The tomb gifts found 
nearby consisted of unguentaria and gold myrtle leaves. Two leaves were found clinging to 
the top of the skull, an indication that it was actually in situ. As gold leaf occurs in both 
Hellenistic and Roman burials, the unguentaria, nos. 25-27, which probably date from the 
third century B.c., offer the only clue for the period to which this burial belonged. 


Buriat 4 (CHAMBER) 
(Plan, fig. 11; sections, figs. 7,b, 9) 

In the main chamber only the burials to the north and the south of the entrance have re- 
mained intact. To the right of the doorway as one enters, in the northeast corner of the 
chamber, lay three skeletons in a dorsal position parallel to the north wall, with their heads 
toward the eastern or entrance end. They were found in roof debris at a level varying be- 
tween 0.23 m. and 0.05 m. above the floor. All three skulls appeared to be in situ; that of 
skeleton C was definitely so as was shown by a pair of earrings, nos. 115 and 116, found on 
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either side of the skull where they fell after the decomposition of the ears. Although the skull 
was in place, most of the rest of skeleton C lay among the bones of skeletons A and B, all 
three sets of leg bones being somewhat crowded together. Skeleton A had been least dis- 
turbed, although the lower arm bones were a little scattered. There was a pair of lower leg 
bones belonging to a fourth body a little to the left of skeleton A. 

The tomb gifts which can be assigned with reasonable assurance to this burial group are 
the earrings belonging to skeleton C; the gold leaf, nos. 124 b, 125 e and h, which was found 
near skeleton C but none of which occurred among the bones of A and B; and the two ter- 
racotta lamps, nos. 92 and 93, of the Augustan period. No. 93 lay by the skull of skeleton C 
but at a slightly lower level. Nos. 50, 51, 82, 119, and 145-147 probably all belong to this 
burial group. They were found near the skeletons, and no fragments from them were found 
elsewhere in the tomb. Owing to its position it is not clear whether the glass bowl, no. 109, 
belongs to this burial or not. The glass beads, no. 122, being identical to others from the 
west end of the chamber and belonging probably to the same string, are probably leftovers 
from an earlier burial. There are three other finds from this burial group which almost cer- 
tainly do not belong to it—nos. 77, 78, and 110. No. 77 is the rim of a “‘barbotine”’ bowl found 
among the thigh bones of skeleton B; other sherds from the bowl were found between the 
skull of skeleton C and the doorway. The base fragment of this bowl, however, came from 
the antechamber at the level of Burial 1 (see above, p. 464). No. 78 is the rim of another 
bowl of the same ware. Other fragments of no. 78 also came from the antechamber but at 
the level of Burial 2. It will be noticed that all six “barbotine”’ bowls, nos. 75-80, are some- 
what scattered through the tomb. Four of the six, however, came from one of two places, 
either from Burial 4, or from the central group of skeletons between Burials 4 and 5. 

It is clear that this central group was thrown out to make room for more recent burials. 
The more northerly skeleton includes the upper and lower leg bones and pelvis bone of a 
person lying with the head toward the west, away from the entrance end, a most unusual 
orientation for a burial. A fragment of a skull to the west of these probably belongs to the 
same skeleton, being found in about the right position although a little lower. A group of 
skeletons a little to the south includes leg bones with the same orientation as that of the 
first skeleton. Here also were fragments of a skull with a piece of gold leaf, no. 128 b, clinging 
to it; arm bones, two of which lay in opposite directions; and, further to the south, some rib 
bones. Most of the bones were near the floor and at about the same level as those from 
Burial 4. It would appear that the skeletons from the central group were placed there at a 
time when the bones were still held together. Bones in this climate are dry within three 
years, and it is unlikely that they should have been thrown out so soon after their burial. 
A more likely explanation is that the bones were dry already and that they were removed 
to the center of the tomb upon a bier. This would have been the same wooden bier, of 
course, upon which they were first carried into the tomb. This would also explain the pres- 
ence of a pair of earrings, nos. 117 and 118, found near the skull of the first skeleton. It is 
not likely that the earrings would have been found so near together had the bones been 
removed in any other way. What is of particular interest, however, is the presence of two 
“‘barbotine” bowls, nos. 79 and 80, here. They indicate that this group was thrown out of 
the northeast corner of the chamber where fragments of similar bowls, nos. 77 and 78, were 
found in Burial 4. As all six “barbotine” bowls came from the same workshop, it is most 
probable that they belonged to the same burial, and I think we can assign them with fair 
assurance to this group of skeletons which were removed to the center of the chamber to 
make room for Burial 4. There is, moreover, a moulded glass bowl, no. 111, from this central 
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group which came from the same workshop as no. 110 from Burial 4. Its presence here is 
explained by its having come from the northeast corner of the chamber on the same bier with 
the “barbotine” bowls and earrings. Its mate, however, no. 110, was left behind to be found 
in the later burial. We conclude that the “barbotine” ware and the glass bowls antedate 
Burial 4 which, upon the evidence of two lamps nos. 92 and 93, should belong to the first 
half of the first century a.p. As the “barbotine” ware is Roman, perhaps not more than a 
generation or two separates the earlier from the later burial. 


Buriat 5 (CHAMBER) 
(Plan, fig. 11; sections, figs. 7,b, 9) 

To the left of the doorway as one enters and lying in a dorsal position with extended 
limbs, parallel to the south wall, was found the best preserved skeleton in the tomb. The 
head lay toward the east end of the chamber, with the face turned toward the south wall, 
away from the door. The bones were at a level varying between 0.04 m. and 0.10 m. above 
the floor, and lay under debris consisting of conglomerate and sandstone and over a layer 
of debris consisting of sandstone only. A few bones not belonging to this skeleton were found 
at a slightly higher level. These were two arm bones near the skull and fragments of two ribs 
and of another bone near the right shoulder. The tomb furniture found nearby consisted of 
pottery and of one glass bottle. Of these the Rhodian amphora, no. 63; the jugs, nos. 48 
and 49, and the casserole lid, no. 90, all three from the same workshop; and the unguen- 
tarium, no. 74, all most probably belong to this burial. The jugs, nos. 46, 48, and the small 
amphora, no. 66, were found near the skeleton but at a level averaging about 0.25 m. above 
it in a washing of sand (stratum 3). Their being at a higher level may be accounted for by 
their having floated up during a flooding of the tomb in the rainy season. They then settled 
down, without floating away, on the deposit of sand which had been carried into the tomb. 
This explanation is supported by the jug, no. 48, for it is from the same workshop as nos. 49 
and 90, the last two being found at the lower level. The glass bottle, no. 101, was at a level 
of nearly 0.60 m. above the floor and so too high for this burial. Its high position cannot be 
explained as due to its having floated up during a flooding of the tomb, for in that case it 
should have settled down on a washing of earth or sand. Although the evidence for dating 
Burial 5 is less satisfactory than that for the other burials, it is probable, judging from the 
pottery shapes, that it belonged to the Augustan era. If the Roman bowl, no. 81, from the 
same workshop as no. 82 in Burial 4, belongs to Burial 5, then the two burials should be 
about contemporaneous. No. 81, however, is a little too far from the skeleton for one to be 
sure. 
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Tue Roorep Dromos 


For stratification, see p. 458, fig. 7, b, left hand. Finds illustrated on pls. 
XXXVI-XxxvIl, p. 470, fig. 12. 


1 (P 1668) Jug. See pl. xxxv1. Under fallen door stone of antechamber. Stratum 7. 
Local clay,’ self slip; low ridge round base of neck, grooved handle. H. as preserved, 
0.251 m.; diam. 0.193 m. 
2 (P 1665) Fusiform unguentarium. See pl. xxxvi. Found with nos. 4 and 5 on fallen door 
stone. 

Local clay with self slip; flat base with wheel marks, wheel marks on body between 
foot and shoulder, down-turned lip. H., 0.105 m.; diam., 0.036 m. 

For fusiform unguentaria see under no. 25, below. 

3 (P 1666) Fusiform unguentarium. See pl. xxxvi. Stratum 7, between fallen door stone and 
bottom step. 

Like the above, but with thinner walls and less well defined shoulder; very micaceous 
gritty clay. H. as preserved, 0.048 m.; diam., 0.032 m. 

4 (P 1667) Fusiform unguentarium. See pl. xxxvi. Found with 2 and 5 on fallen door stone. 

Profile like 3; wheel marks as on 2; local clay. H. as preserved, 0.085 m.; diam., 
0.035 m. 

5 (L381) Lamp. See p. 470, fig. 12. Found with 2 and 4 on fallen door stone. 

Clean, hard baked, ash gray clay; gray-black glaze with poor gloss; mould made. 
Broneer’s type XIX. H., 0.046 m.; width, 0.063 m. 

6 (L 382) Lamp. See pl. xxxv1, p. 470, fig. 12. By fallen door stone in stratum 7. 

Clay and glaze like 5; slightly concave base. Broneer’s type XIX. H., 0.053 m.; 
w., 0.060 m. 

7 (ST 510) Stone pallet. See pl. xxxvut. In stratum 7 between bottom step and fallen door 
stone. Found with 8, 9, 10, and 12. 

The under side is somewhat worn. It was supported probably on a stand of perishable 
material. The top is smooth and has a slight depression in the center where cosmetics 
were mixed. The depression has a high polish. L., 0.070 m.; w., 0.034 m.; h., 0.004 m. 

8 (M 340 a) Bronze strigil. See pl. xxxv1. Found with 7, 9, 10, and 12. 

In badly corroded sheet bronze. In its present condition it is not clear whether the 
under side of the handle is an extension of the blade or whether the two are welded to- 
gether. The handle consists of a closed rectangle, too narrow for passing the fingers 
through, as was done with earlier type loop handles; for which see under 10. The blade, 
sharpened on both edges, and concave on the inside, is bent to a right angle at half its 
length. There are traces of two parallel incised lines running along the back. See also 
9, 10, and 130. L. overall, 0.238 m.; 1. of handle, 0.119 m.; w. of handle, 0.018 m.; 
max. w. of blade, 0.022 m. 

9 (M 340 b) Bronze strigil. See pl. xxxv1. Found with 7, 8, 10, and 12. 


® The local clay varies little from the late fourth — red. It is usually baked fairly hard, and has a rough 
century B.c. to the end of the first century a.p. It con- granular surface. It often has a self slip, which gives 
tains mica, dark sand, and many white grits, and is _ the vase a smooth finish. 

fired to a color varying between brown buff and brick 
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In sheet bronze with rectangular closed handle like 8 but with down-turned edges. 
It is unlike 8 in that the blade is attached to the handle by means of a finial. The con- 
vex back of the blade fits into the finial which extends beyond the handle for the greater 
part of the blade’s length and terminates in a point. The back of the finial is decorated 
with incised lines, two in the center and one on either edge. The end of the blade is mis- 
sing. L. of handle, 0.110 m.; w., 0.020 m.; |. over all, 0.238 m. 


10 (M 340) Bronze strigil ring. See pl. xxxvi. Found with 7, 8, 9, and 12. Broken, in two 


pieces. 

The broad, flat part of the ring terminates in two wrought hounds’ heads. There 
may have been a slit in the ring to pass the closed handles of the strigils 8 and 9 on to 
it, at one of the two points where it is broken and where the heads spring from the flat 
portion of the ring. Max. diam., 0.122 m.; max. w., 0.014 m.; thickness, 0.001 m. 

This ring and the bronze strigils 8 and 9 can be matched at Pompeii (see Mau, 
Pompeii, Eng. ed., p. 277, fig. 209; for a better illustration cf. H. Raux Aine, Hercu- 
laneum et Pompeti, vol. vii, p. 179). There, in the baths north of the forum, were found 
a bronze unguent bottle, a saucer, and four strigils strung to a strigil ring. The strigils 
have closed rectangular handles like ours. The ring is also of our type. The greater 
part is broad and flat, but the decorated portion has two animal heads springing from 
volutes and holding a ball in their open mouths. For another interesting parallel, see 
Bronzes antiques du Louvre, nos. 1575 and 1585. The closed rectangular handle is a 
feature characteristic of the Roman period. Hellenistic and earlier strigils had open 
handles which could be readily hitched on to the strigil ring, as the examples from 
Marion and Idalion in Cyprus (SCE, vol. ii, Marion, Tombs 22, 34, 52, 56, and 72; 
Idalion, p. 536, no. 149) and from Olynthus (Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, part 
x, pls. xxxI-xxxvi), and Perachora (Payne, Perachora, p. 180, pl. 80, nos. 15 and 
16). This type of strigil is illustrated on vases, for which see E. Norman Gardner, 
Athletics of the Ancient World, fig. 44, where they are represented on a red figured 
kylix of the Copenhagen Thorwaldsen Museum, a vase dated to the year 480 B.c. See 
also ibid., fig. 60, for three others on a red figured kylix in the British Museum, E 83, 
dated to 430 s.c. A youth is depicted in this vase with two fingers inserted within the 
handle. Our type of handle would not have admitted of this. For strigils with slits in 
closed handles for attaching them to the ring, see British Museum, Catalogue of Bronzes, 
p. 156, no. 865. Our strigils have no such slits and the question arises how they were 
attached to the ring. Could the ring have had a slit at one of the two points where it is 
broken and where bits of the ring are missing? Or were they attached to it by some third 
member, an auxiliary ring or chain? In the Pompeii example, the unguent bottle is at- 
tached to the ring by a chain. For a strigil attached to a ring by auxiliary rings, see 
British Museum, Dept. of Greek and Roman Antiquities, A Guide to Greek and Roman 
Life, p. 118, fig. 118. 


11 (M 343) Bronze tweezers. See pl. xxxvu. In stratum 7 at lower end of roofed dromos. 


Badly corroded. Only the tweezer end of the handle, round in section and deeply 
grooved, remains. L. as pres., 0.078 m.; max. w., 0.009 m. 


12 (M 344) Pyxis. See pl. xxxvu. Found with 7-10 at lower end of roofed dromos. 


In sheet lead to which some tin has probably been added. Slightly concave base. 
H., 0.057 m.; diam of base, 0.074 m.; thickness of wall, 0.002 m. 


13 (M 341) Badly corroded pieces of iron, probably belonging to wooden bier. See pl. 


xxxvil. From same stratum as 7-12. 
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Max. dim. largest fragment, a, 0.084 m.; next in size, fragment b, 0.076 m.; smallest, 
fragment c, 0.036 m. 

14 (P 1625) Juglet. See pl. xxxv1. From packing of earth and crushed sandstone thrown in 
over the stone roof of the dromos to prevent the winter washings from seeping through. 
Fig. 7, b, stratum 8 a. See text, p. 463. 

Well levigated, gray-buff clay with small air holes; surface burnished with verti- 
cal strokes distinguishable by their gloss on the matt background; raised floor; neck 
probably as on 71; lip possibly as on 70. Nos. 14, 70, 71, and 72 are almost certainly 
from the same workshop. H. as pres., 0.106 m.; diam. 0.005 m. 

The decoration recalls that of the “Stroke Polish Ware” of the Swedish Cyprus Ex- 
pedition (SCE, ii, pl. cxxrx), which was found at Marion in tombs of the fourth cen- 


17 18 19 20 
Fic. 18. Prorites or Ampuoras 17-20. 


tury B.c., but the similarity does not extend beyond the decoration. A close parallel to 
our nos. 14, 70, 71, and 72 was found at Kountoura Trachonia, Tomb 10 (SCE, i, 
pls. cxL, no. 3, LXxv, no. 27), which is so similar to ours as to suggest that all came 
from one workshop. The Kountoura Trachonia vase was found with nineteen Hellen- 
istic coins, eight of which have been identified; five are of Ptolemy II, one of Seleukos 
II, and two of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 


THE ANTECHAMBER 
See fig. 10 for plan, and figs. 7—8 for stratification. The finds are illustrated on 


pls. xxxviI-xL, and p. 470, fig. 12, p. 471, fig. 13. All levels are in meters, 
measured down from the top of the lintel of the west door. 


15 (P 1537) Water pitcher. See pl. xxxvu, Burial 1, 1.08 m. level. 
Local clay with self slip; wheel marks on neck. Rounded bottom; base ring. H., 
0.222 m.; diam., 0.175 m. 
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From same workshop as 16 and 43. Compare SCE, ii, pl. xx1m, 4, Amathus Tomb 
17, no. 15. The Amathus pitcher was found with eleven glass bottles like our 32 and 
35-39 and some pottery including a close parallel to our 91. Similar pottery types were 
found in a “subsequent burial” in Amathus Tomb 18, along with a coin attributed to 
Antoninus Pius. Tomb 17, accordingly, is dated to the Antonine period. There is, how- 
ever, some doubt about the identification of the coin (see op. cit., p. 103), so the evi- 
dence for dating the Amathus deposits is not unassailable. The presence, in our Burial 1, 
of lamps, nos. 28-30, of the second half of the first century a.p., affords better evidence 
for dating this ware. 

16 (P 1538) Water pitcher. See pl. xxxvu. Burial 1, 1.05 m. level. 

H., 0.216 m.; diam., 0.175 m. Like no. 15. 

17 (SH 69) Stamped Rhodian Amphora. See p. 471, fig. 13. At 1.78 m. level. In stratum 4 
but with foot slightly imbedded in stratum 5. 

Like 57 (see profile, p. 478, fig. 14). No grafito, dipinto, or secondary stamp. On top 
of each handle, a round stamp with a large rose as device; around the rose, vestiges 
of unrestored lettering, worn and incompletely impressed. Miss Virginia Grace, of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, considers this amphora at least as late as the first cen- 
tury B.c., and possibly even later.’° H. as pres., 0.832 m.; diam., 0.300 m.; capacity, 
ca. 21,850 ce (barley). 

18 (SH 70) Stamped Rhodian Amphora. See p. 471, fig. 13. At 1.70 m. level. On stratum 5. 

Like the above. No grafito, dipinto, or secondary stamp. On top of each handle, a 
rectangular stamp, in one of which is a three-line legend, of which the first two lines are 
perhaps to be restored [’Ezi Ady]w|vos, while the other stamp is not restored, parts of 
two lines being preserved. Pres. h., 0.781 m.; diam., 0.287 m.; capacity, 20,900 cc (of 
barley). Date as 17. 

19 (P 1650) Amphora. See p. 471, fig. 13. Burial 2, 1.780 m. level. 

Clean, brick colored, micaceous clay with buff slip. Hole in pointed base, 0.095 m. 
deep, does not penetrate floor. H., 0.950 m.; max. diam., 0.338 m. Not stamped. 

Prof. D. M. Robinson tells me that similar amphoras, as yet unpublished, were found 
at Olynthus; they occur later at Alexandria (Breccia, La Necropoli di Sciatby, Cairo, 
1912, p. 90, figs. 53-55); these represent an earlier stage than ours in the development 
of this type. Miss Virginia Grace has noted a close parallel to our 64 in an amphora 
from the Agora at Athens, P 1114, from the bottom of a deposit in a cistern. The 
finer objects from this deposit have been published by Thompson in his Group B 
(Hesperia, iii, 1934, no. 4, pp. 330 ff.). A Rhodian and a Knidian amphora came 
from the bottom of the same chamber, for which see Hesperia, 1934, p. 202, fig. 1, nos. 
5 and 6. The objects from the bottom are considered to date nearer 300 B.c. than 
250 B.c. Accordingly, our 19, 20, and 64 date, probably, from the foundation of the 
tomb. 

More recently I have noticed another such amphora (Agora Inv. P 11, 295; P.H. 
0.96 m.; diam. 0.355 m.) from the bottom fill of a well on the southeast slopes of 
Kolonos Agoraios with other pottery dating from the close of the fourth century B.c. 
I am indebted to Miss Lucy Talcott for verifying this citation. 

20 (P 1649) Amphora. See p. 471, fig. 13. Burial 2, 1.70 m. level, on stratum 5. 
Same ware as no. 19 but with a more sloping shoulder and drawn out profile, indica- 


10 Miss Grace furnished the descriptions of the impressions on 17, 18, and 56. See p. 449, note 1. 
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tions that it may be a slightly later development of this type. See also no. 64 which it 
more closely resembles in profile. Not stamped. H., 1.00 m.; diam., 0.334 m. 
21 (P 1539) Lagynos. See pl. xxxvu. Burial 2, 1.57 m. level, on stratum 5. 

Clean, buff, hard baked clay; the interior of the cup-shaped lip and the entire ex- 
terior of the vase is covered with a red paint much of which has flaked off. Two wide 
concentric wheel-run circles round the base of the neck. Broad, well defined base ring. 
H., 0.270 m.; diam., 0.204 m. 

The lagynos was originally a unit of measure equal to a little less than three quarts; 
this was a convenient size for what became as early as the third century B.c., or per- 
haps even earlier, a distinctive type of wine decanter. Later the word became associated 
with this type of decanter, and the original meaning was lost. Leroux who has made the 
lagynos type the subject of what still remains the only extended study (Gabriel Leroux, 
Lagynos, Paris, 1913) concludes that variations in shape offer no criteria for their com- 
parative chronology. However, by a comparison with other pottery of the Hellenistic 
period, our 21, 22, 52, and 53 with high square shoulder, cup shaped lip, and broad, 
well defined base ring, appear to belong to the third century B.c. Leroux considers that 
the type arose during the second half of the third century (op. cit., p. 101) and notes 
that it was still in common use for two hundred years thereafter. It is difficult, however, 
to say just what constitutes a type whose only universal feature is the long narrow neck 
and single handle. There is, for example, a related type from Olynthus, a pre-Hellenistic 
site, classified as lagynoi (Robinson, Olynthus, part v, pp. 804-812, pls. 171-172, for 
fourth century examples, and pp. 804-812, for fifth or early fourth century ones). It is a 
type which has come from many sites. For lagynoi from the Agora at Athens and a 
comparatively recent discussion of this type, see Homer Thompson, Hesperia, iii, 1934, 
no. 4, p. 450. None of Thompson’s lagynoi can be dated as early as the third century 
B.c. More recently, however, I have noticed an unpublished lagynos from _the 
Agora much like our 23, with twisted handle, low base ring, flaring mouth, and bi- 
conical profile (Agora Inv. P 14, 363; h. as restored 0.17 m.; diam. 0.20 m.) from the 
lower fill of a well just outside the southwest corner of the Agora proper. It was found 
with lamps of Broneer’s types VII, VIII and IX and pottery dating from the end of 
the fourth to the beginning of the third century B.c. Again I am indebted to Miss Lucy 
Talcott for verifying this citation. For one from Odessa with twisted handle see Leroux, 
op. cit., p. 326, no. 33, illust. p. 27. For third century ones from Cyprus see SCE, 
i, pl. txxrx, no. 6 (Kountoura Trachonia, Tomb 14, no. 1), and op. cit., ii, pl. xxxvum1, 
no. 2 (Marion, Tomb 9, no. 9, with red paint and base ring like our 21 but with biconical 
shape like 23). For a third century one from Taman in Southwest Russia, see Stephani, 
Comptes Rendus, 1890, p. 26, found with coins struck about 250 B.c. The great variety 
of clay and shapes is an indication that the lagynos had many places of local manufac- 
ture. Those from Myrina (see Pottier and Reinach, La Necropole de Myrina, pp. 236 
and 586) are thought to have been imported from Cyrenaica, and it is conjectured that 
the lagynos may have originated there, but there is not sufficient evidence to support 
this view. 

22 (P 1540) Lagynos. See pl. xxxvut. Burial 2, 1.71 m. level. 

Same ware as 21. Pres. h., 0.222 m.; diam., 0.183 m. 

23 (P 1541) Lagynos. See pl. xxxvut. Burial 2, 1.29 m. level, on stratum 5. 

Clay like that of 21; interior of mouth and exterior of vase covered with thin buff 
slip; a broad band of red paint round base ring and three concentric ones between junc- 
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ture of belly and shoulder and base of neck. The paint greatly resembles that of 21, 
as do the shape of the neck, the two wheel-run grooves round the base of the neck, and 
the broad well defined base ring. The likenesses are such that they may well have come 
from the same workshop. Distinguishing features are the biconical profile and the 
twisted handle. Pres. h., 0.176 m.; diam., 0.152 m. 

24 (P 1542) Jug. Burial 2 (?). See pl. xxxvut. In roof debris at 1.24 m. level. 

Common clay with many grits, unlike the usual local clay; two wheel-run concentric 
grooves round base of neck, as on 21-23; three concentric grooves round shoulder at 
level of handle base; three broad bands in red paint round belly; the entire exterior 
surface appears to have been covered with a thin white paint, most of which has flaked 
off; the red bands were painted over this; plain strap handle, low narrow base ring, 
horizontal floor. H., 0.246 m.; max. diam., 0.210 m. 

The conical neck, wheel-run groove round base of neck, and the red paint, are clear 
indications that 24 is related somehow to the lagynoi 21-23, an indication which is 
supported by its position in the tomb. See text, p. 465. 

25 (P 1544) Fusiform unguentarium. See pl. xxxvim. Burial 3. At 1.30 m. level. 

Gray buff, porous clay with dark grits and many air-holes. No traces of paint. Mush- 
room lip; wheel-turned foot set off from stem; flat base; wheel marks on base and stem. 
H., 0.227 m.; max. diam., 0.061 m. 

The fusiform unguentarium first makes its appearance in Cyprus toward the turn 
of the fourth and third centuries B.c. I know of none from a pre-Hellenistic context. 
The evidence for this in Cyprus is borne out elsewhere. For an interesting discussion 
of this class of pottery see Thompson, Hesperia, iii, p. 472. His criteria for fixing the 
approximate chronology of Athenian unguentaria are useful, but do not apply in all 
cases to examples from Kourion. Our no. 2, for instance, although possibly earlier than 
the lamps 5 and 6, the strigils 8 and 9, and the strigil ring 10, with which it was found 
in the lower part of the roofed dromos, probably dates from the first century B.c. It 
has some features, however, which Thompson, doubtless correctly, considers charac- 
teristic of third century unguentaria, such as the well defined shoulder, projecting lip, 
and the foot set off from the stem, although not by any special moulding. The wide 
neck is a late characteristic. According to Thompson’s criteria, our 25-27 would seem 
to fall between his groups B and C, in the third century B.c. The comparatively thick 
walls and poor workmanship of our ware need not be marks of late date but can be 
attributed to their having come from a local workshop. 

26 (P 1543) Fusiform unguentarium. See pl. xxxviu. Burial 3, 1.33 m. level. 
Like 25, above. H., 0.227 m.; max. diam., 0.065 m. 
27 (P 1545) Fusiform unguentarium. See pl. xxxviu. Burial 3, 1.33 m. level. 

Like 25. Pres. h., 0.152 m.; max. diam., 0.065 m. 

28 (L 367) Terracotta lamp. See pl. xxxvut, p. 470, fig. 12. Burial 1, 1.16 m. level. 

Light gray, common clay; traces of red and black paint on inside and outside; flat 
base set off from wall by groove; stamped ovules on rim; depressed discus with relief 
of rabbit among vegetable leaves. H., 0.024 m.; diam., 0.074 m. 

Like many of the lamps from Kourion, our 28 does not fall exactly under any of 
Broneer’s types but it approximates his type XXIV which was in most common use 
during the second half of the first century a.p.; cf. Broneer, Corinth, iv, ii, Terracotta 
Lamps, pp. 82-83. 

29 (L 365) Terracotta lamp. See pl. xxxvu, p. 470, fig. 12. Burial 1, 1.14 m. level. 
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Reddish brown, clean clay covered on exterior of lamp with thin red paint, much of 
which has flaked off. Stamped circles on rim and bottom; plain depressed discus. H., 
0.027 m.; diam., 0.075 m. 

The clay, paint, wide rim with impressed pattern, and small concave discus are char- 
acteristic of Broneer’s type XX V, most examples of which are dated to the second half 
of the first century a.p. although some go back to the Augustan period (Broneer, op. 
cit., pp. 86-87). 

30 (P 366) Terracotta lamp. See pl. xxxvu, p. 470, fig. 12. Burial 1, 1.08 m. level. 

Clean gray buff clay, covered on exterior of lamp with chocolate brown paint. Im- 
pressed circles on bottom and dividing discus from rim; broad rim with raised leaf de- 
sign; rudimentary volutes; handle added by hand. H., 0.023 m.; diam., 0.064 m. 

Broneer’s type XXIV. At Corinth this type of lamp was in greatest vogue during the 
second half of the first century a.p. and continued in use there until the close of the 
century. (Broneer, op. cit., pp. 82-83). 

31 (L 368) Terracotta lamp. See pl. xxxvut, p. 470, fig. 12. On floor. 

Attic clay; thin black glaze with poor gloss, most of which has flaked off. Flat raised 
base with rising center; groove round filling hole; knob on left side, not perforated. 
H., 0.030 m.; diam., 0.053 m. 

Save for the angular profile our 31 much resembles Broneer’s type VII. The profile 
in conjunction with these points of resemblance with his type VII, notably the raised 
base with rising center, make it an earlier example of his type IX, i.e., early third cen- 
tury B.c. 

32 (GL 42) Baby feeder. See pl. xxxrx. Burial 1, 0.99 m. level. 

Thin, blown, transparent glass with iridescence, much of which has flaked off. Flat 
base. H., 0.076 m.; diam., 0.050 m. 

This thin blown fabric first becomes common in Cyprus in the first century a.D., and 
begins gradually, but not consistently, to take the place of pottery in burials. 

33 (GL 44) Deep bowl. See pl. xxxrx. Burial 1, 1.14 m. level. 

Same fabric as 32; concave base; slightly projecting rounded rim. In fragments. 
Diam. of base, 0.042 m. 

34 (GL 45) Deep bowl. See pl. xxxrx, Burial 1, 1.08 m. level. 

Same fabric as 32. Concave base; rounded plain rim scarcely thicker than wall of 
vase. Fragmentary. Diam. of rim, 0.062 m. 

35 (GL 39) Bottle. See pl. xxxrx. Burial 1, 1.15 m. level. 

Same fabric as 32. Concave base; broad projecting rim with rounded profile. H., 
0.146 m.; max. diam., 0.072 m. 

36 (GL 40) Bottle. See pl. xxxrx. Burial 1, 1.15 m. level. 
Like 35. Preserved H., 0.108 m.; diam., 0.074 m. 
37 (GL 43) Bottle. See pl. xxxrx. Burial 1, 0.99 m. level. 
Like 35. Diam., 0.085 m. 
38 (GL 41) Bottle. See pl. xxxrx. Burial 1, 1.08 m. level. 
Like 35 but with thinner lip. H. of neck as preserved, 0.137 m. 
39 (GL 46) Fragments of bottle. See pl. xxxrx. Burial 1, 1.08 m. level. 

Like 35 but with much thinner, and only slightly projecting, lip. Diam. of rim, 
0.037 m. 

40 (GL 68) Fragments of deep bowl. See pl. xxxrx. Burial 1, 1.05 m. level. 

Like 34. Computed diam., approx. 0.065 m. 
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41 (M328) Gold myrtle leaves. See pl. x. 

a One with shape of parallelogram; one fragment. 1.63 m. level, in roof debris. 

b One with shape of elongated myrtle leaf. 1.55 m. level, in roof debris. 

c Two, made by clipping off corners of a rectangle folded along longitudinal axis. 
Found near teeth of skull of Burial 3 at 1.37 m. level. See above, p. 465. 

d Two like c; two with diamond shape; two like a; three other fragments. In roof 
debris at 1.30 m. level. 

e One, not quite complete but a fine example of a parallelogram type. Two diagonal 
cuts across a long strip of gold leaf give this shape, without waste of material. One 


small fragment. Both found clinging to top of skull. Burial 3, 1.37 m. level. See above, 
p. 465. 


42 (M 329) Gold myrtle leaves. See pl. xu. 
Thirteen complete or nearly complete leaves like no. 41, c; eight fragments of same 


type; one like 41, e; nineteen fragments of uncertain types. Found in roof debris at 
1.31 m. level. 
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See p. 462, fig. 11 for floor plan, and p. 458, fig. 7, b, and p. 460, fig. 9 for 
stratification. All levels are taken from the top of the north door jamb. 


43 (P 1635) Water pitcher. See pl. xt. Sherds assembled from different strata and places 
in the chamber. Strata 2, 3, and 4. 

Soft, well cleaned, brown-buff clay; self slip with smooth, almost metallic, surface. 
Broad, flaring base ring; pointed bottom; wheel run groove at juncture of neck and rim; 
slightly grooved handle. H., 0.164 m.; diam., 0.115 m. 

The broad, carefully turned base ring and pointed bottom are characteristic of much 
early Hellenistic pottery. The comparatively high shoulder is a further indication of 
early date. 

44 (P 1636) Water pitcher. See pl. xu. In roof debris at 1.21 m. level. 
Local clay with self slip. Low base ring; ridged handle; rim with flat top and angular 
profile; low ridge round base of neck. H., 0.305 m.; diam., 0.230 m. 
45 (P 1634) Water pitcher. See pl. xx. On stratum 2. 
Like 15, above. H., 0.158 m.; diam., 0.145 m. 
46 (P 1619) Jug. See pl. xu. Burial 5. In stratum 2 at 1.35 m. level. 

Local clay with self slip. Base ring; three shallow grooves on handle. H., 0.259 m.; 
diam., 0.200 m. 

47 (P 1639) Jug. See pl. xu. In roof debris at 1.26 m. level. 

Local clay. Base ring; strap handle with two shallow grooves. H., 0.287 m.; diam., 
0.230 m. 

48 (P 1618) Jug. See pl. xu. Burial 5, on stratum 2, at 1.24 m. level. 
Local clay. Base ring; ribbed handle. H., 0.461 m.; diam., 0.295 m. 
49 (P 1621) Jug. See pl. xxi. Burial 5, in roof debris at 1.53 m. level. 
From same workshop as 48. Pres. h., 0.30 m.; diam., 0.189 m. 
50 (P 1547) Jug. See pl. x1. Burial 4, in stratum 4 at 1.52 m. level. 
Coarse, brick colored clay with many grits. Base ring; grooved handle; wheel-run 


groove at level of base of handle; ridge round base of neck. H., 0.247 m.; diam., 
0.174 m. 
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51 (P 1548) Juglet. See pl. xu1. Burial 4, 1.48 m. level, in stratum 4. 

Clean, soft, pinkish buff clay; white slip with smooth, metallic surface and some 
gloss. Base ring; flat bottom; wheel marks on body; groove round base of neck; plain 
strap handle. H., 0.116 m.; diam., 0.077 m. 

52 (P 1628) Lagynos. See pl. xu1. In stratum 2. 

Like 21. H., 0.227 m.; diam., 0.183 m. 

53 (P 1627) Lagynos. See pl. xu1. In stratum 1, 1.37 m. level. 

As above. H., 0.250 m., diam., 0.185 m. 

54 (P 1637) Juglet. See pl. xxr. In strata 3 and 4. 

Very clean, slightly micaceous, ash gray clay with thin gray-black glaze, much of 
which has flaked off. Flat floor; base ring with angular profile; grooved handle. H., 
0.121 m.; diam., 0.090 m. 

The clay of this ware bears a striking resemblance to examples from Kourion of 
Broneer’s lamp type XIX, such as our 5 and 6 from the roofed dromos. A greater mica 
content and more impurities in the lamps are the only differences noted. I have not 
seen the pottery from the Agora at Athens which Thompson has published under the 
heading “‘gray ware” (Hesperia, iii, p. 471), but his description of the clay and glaze 
might almost be that of our own 54 and 55. This ware belongs to his group E, which 
is dated to the turn of the second and first centuries, and to the early years of the 
first century B.c. (cf. op. cit., pp. 392 ff.). Under E 158 (l.c. p. 427) he mentions a bell- 
shaped mouth fragment of a large water pitcher. It will be noted that the bell-shaped 
mouth of our juglet is unique in the pottery from this tomb. For a close parallel to 
our juglet, we must turn to a vase from the Mustafa Pacha cemetery at Alexandria 
(Achilles Adriani, Annuaire du Musée gréco-romain, 1933-34, 1934-35, p. 166, [p] 
illustr. fig. 58, no. 18). Adriani’s description of clay and glaze approaches ours, and 
the profile of the Alexandrian juglet is very similar. It came from the central loculus 
of Tomb 4. On the evidence of the earlier tomb furniture, which probably goes back 
to the period of construction, and upon the architectural evidence which he brings 
to bear on the subject, Adriani may be right in dating these tombs to the turn of the 
third and second centuries B.c. He may be right also in believing that the loculi were 
opened at some time after the period of construction of the tomb chambers and of the 
first burials, as is evident from the finds illustrated in his fig. 90. When, however, he 
attempts to establish a terminus ante quem upon the evidence of four coins from the 
loculi of Tomb 2, dated either to the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, 181-146 B.c., or to 
that of Ptolemy X, Soter II, 116-80 B.c. (l.c., p. 173, and catalogue, p. 165), and upon 
that of a single terracotta, No. 463 (fig. 80, c), he is not, I think, on very sure ground. 
He concludes a pre-Roman date for all objects from the loculi to be “incontestable” 
(p. 173). But among these objects is a Roman lamp (fig. 90, 9) of Broneer’s type 
XXII, probably belonging to the Augustan era. About a third of the finds, moreover, 
from the central loculus of Tomb 4, to which our parallel belongs, consists of unguen- 
taria like our 74 and 75, a type which in Cyprus is not known to appear earlier than the 
second half of the first century B.c., although it is not impossible that it may have de- 
veloped earlier. The last burials in the necropolis of Mustafa Pacha, therefore, cannot 
be considered, as Adriani would suppose, to antedate the Roman period. As there are 
other objects from the same loculus which may date back to the period of construction, 
the parallel for our juglet would fall somewhere within the period 200 B.c. and the close 
of the first century B.c. As nothing from Tomb 8 at Kourion so far can be dated with 
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Fic. 14. Prormues or Ampuoras 56-60. 


any assurance to the second century B.c., our juglet, on the evidence of the Alex- 
andria parallel, probably belongs to the first. 


55 (P 1638) Jug. See pl. x1. In roof debris at 1.23 m. level. 
Clay and glaze like that of 54. Flat floor with wheel marks; base ring; flat base with 


raised center; grooved strap handle; slightly projecting lip with rounded profile. H., 
0.275 m.; diam., 0.189 m. 


56 (SH 63) Rhodian stamped amphora. See above, fig. 14. On stratum 2 under roof debris. 


On top of each handle, a round stamp with a large rose as device; around the rose, 
vestiges of lettering incompletely impressed, of which may be read on one handle 
— pavevs retrograde, and with the base of the letters outward. H., 0.869 m.; diam., 0.300 
m. Capacity, 22.50 liters (barley). Same type and date as 17. 

(P 1642) Rhodian amphora. See above, fig. 14. In strata 1 and 2. 

Much like 17. Not stamped. H., 0.907 m.; diam., 0.304 m. 


Fic. 15. Prorites or AmpHoras 61-65. 
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58 (P 1646) Rhodian amphora. See p. 478, fig. 14. On stratum 2. 

The clay is lighter in color than that of 17 and of similar amphoras. The handle is 
almost round in section. Not stamped. H., 0.657 m., diam., 0.257 m. 

59 (P 1641) Rhodian amphora. See p. 478, fig. 14. In roof debris at 1.28 m. level. 

Not stamped. H., 0.877 m.; diam., 0.292 m. 

60 (P 1643) Rhodian amphora. See p. 478, fig. 14. In roof debris at 1.41 m. level. 

Like 17; not stamped. H., 0.865 m.; diam., 0.315 m. 

61 (P 1644) Rhodian amphora. See p. 478, fig. 15. On stratum 4. 
Like 17; not stamped. H., 0.820 m.; diam., 0.285 m. 
62 (P 1647) Rhodian amphora. See p. 478, fig. 15. On stratum 2. 

Clay somewhat darker than that of 17 and other similar amphoras. Not stamped. H., 
0.883 m.; diam., 0.300 m. 

63 (P 1640) Rhodian amphora. See p. 478, fig. 15. Burial 5, 1.54 m. level. 

Not stamped. Like 17. H., 0.846 m.; diam., 0.298 m. 

64 (P 1648) Amphora. See p. 478, fig. 15. In strata 12 and 13. 
Resembles 19 and 20. Not stamped. H., 1.004 m.; diam., 0.340 m. 
65 (P 1645) Amphora. See p. 478, fig. 15. In strata 1 and 2. 

Clean clay much like that of 43, with buff slip. Rolled double handles; lip with flat 
top and somewhat angular profile. Dipinto in red paint: on neck I; under it on shoulder, 
A. H., 0.511 m.; diam., 0.254 m. 

Third century B.c. See somewhat similar ones from Hadra (Annuatre du Musée 
gréco-romain, 1935-39, pls. xxvu and xxrx, Alexandria, Tombs 1, 2, 14). 

66 (P 1549) Amphora. See pl. xu1. Burial 5. On stratum 2 at 1.21 m. level. 

Coarse clay. Flat floor; raised base with concave center; strap handle faintly grooved. 
H. as pres., 0.299 m.; diam. 0.162 m. 

67 (P 1651) Uneussiealen. See pl. xxi. On stratum 4, at 1.64 m. level. 

Light reddish brown clay with white grits and dark sand; the surface, where worn, 
is very rough. Slightly concave base; down turned lip. There were probably bands in 
red paint round the shoulder as on 68. H., 0.129 m.; diam., 0.086 m. 

This ware conforms somewhat to Thompson’s description of his “Blister Ware” 
(Hesperia, iii, p. 470). ““The name,” he writes, “has been suggested by the common 
occurrence on the surface of blister-like protuberances caused probably during the 
firing by the explosion of particles of water lodged in the clay. That the effect was 
deliberately sought is proven by a fragment from the Stoa of Attalos in which similar 
protuberances were produced on the outside by pressing on the wall from the inside. 
The potter left his finger marks.” The outside surface of our ware, where worn, might 
be so described, but the effect was not deliberate as is proven by the surface being 
smooth where not worn, notably on the shoulder of 68 where there are still traces of 
the red bands which encircled it. Thompson’s amphoriskos, A 68 (p. 327, fig. 9), 
which is not unlike our 67 and 68 in shape, if we eliminate the restored neck, is also 
decorated with bands encircling the vase (as is our 68) although they are in black paint 
and have survived on the body of the vase as well as on the shoulder. It came from the 
lower filling of a well which is dated to the turn of the fourth and third centuries B.c. 
For shapes more closely approximating ours, we must turn to the necropolis of Hadra 
at Alexandria, which has produced many unguentaria like our 67 and 68 (for which 
see Adriani, Annuaire du Musée gréco-romain, 1935-39, pp. 70-83, pls. xxvilI-xxXI, 
tombs 5, 12, 13, 15, 23, 27). Judging from their appearance in the illustrations, the 
lamps found with these in the same loculi conform to Broneer’s type VII. Among the 
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other finds in these loculi I have not noticed anything which need be later than the 
first half of the third century B.c. A particularly close parallel in shape to our ware 
is an unguentarium from Tomb 15, in a loculus with two lamps of the above type. 
In Tomb 27 were found an unguentarium like ours, in the same loculus with an 
amphoriskos not unlike Thompson’s. Adriani’s description of the clay gives no hint 
of any peculiarities. 

68 (P 1652) Unguentarium. See pl. x1. At level 1.64 m. on stratum 5. 
Like No. 67, but with traces of two bands in red paint round top of shoulder. 
H. as pres., 0.105 m.; diam., 0.087 m. 

69 (P 1653) Fusiform unguentarium. See pl. xu. In stratum 5. 

Local clay. Flat base; lip missing. H. as pres., 0.137 m.; diam., 0.075 m. 

This is an early example of the fusiform type with full body, well defined foot, and high 
shoulder. It may well be an offshoot of such types as 67 and 68. For a somewhat 
similar shape see Thompson. op. cit., p. 344, B 44, and p. 342, fig. 22. B 44 came from 
the draw shaft of a cistern whose final closing up is considered to have occurred during 
the first half of the third century B.c. For shapes intermediate between our 67 and 69 
see Adriani, l.c., 1935-39, pls. xxvu and xxix, Tombs 5, 13, and 23. These unguentaria 
also can be dated to the first half of the third century. See also SCE, ii, pl. xxxvum, 
Marion, Tomb 9, no. 4, for one much like ours from a burial dated to the “Hellenistic I’”’ 
period. 

70 (P 1654) Unguentarium. See pl. x1. In stratum 5. 

Like 14, save that it is without a handle and has three bands in red paint round 
body, one at base of shoulder, one around base of neck, and one around neck. No. 14 
probably had a similar mouth with down turned lip. H., 0.151 m.; diam., 0.080 m. 

71 (P 1624) Juglet. See pl. xi. On floor. 

Like 14. Pres. h., 0.156 m.; diam., 0.076 m. 
72 (P 1626) Juglet. See pl. xu. In stratum 5. ~ 

Like above. Pres. h., 0.097 m.; diam., 0.074 m. 
73 (P 1655) Unguentarium. See pl. xu. On stratum 2. 

Local clay. Flat base; wheel marks on body; flaring lip. H., 0.169 m.; diam., 0.074 m. 

This type of unguentarium. was probably made in imitation of thin blown glass 
bottles, which begin to appearin Cyprus sometime after the middle of the first century 
B.c. Westholm found some early examples of this glass at Soli (SCE, iii, p. 501, nos. 
430-436, pl. cLxxvi, 8). They were found under Altar 147, which was erected, West- 
holm believes, soon after 55 B.c. I know of no earlier context in Cyprus for this fabric. 
In burials, neither the bulbous type of unguentarium nor glass of this thin blown fabric 
occurs earlier than the Augustan period. For this type of unguentarium from the 
necropolis of Mustafa Pacha at Alexandria, see under 54 above, and also Thompson, 
op. cit., pp. 472-474. 

74 (P 1622) Unguentarium. See pl. xiu. Burial 5. In roof debris at 1.490 m. level. 

Fine, clean, micaceous, buff clay; traces of dark paint on neck and lip. Slightly 
concave base. H., 0.124 m; diam., 0.048 m. 

For a discussion of this type of unguentarium, see under 73, above. 

75 (P 1662) Deep bowl. See pl. xii. On stratum 5. 

Clean, hard baked, brick colored clay; very light fabric; the surface is brick red but 
here and there fired to black; flat base with wheel marks on slightly raised center. 
The raised center is found on all bowls of this ware with the exception of 76. Flat floor; 
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rim set off from body by deep wheel-run groove. H., 0.115 m.; diam., 0.081 m. 
This bowl and the following, 76-80, come from the same workshop. For lack of a 
better name, they come under the heading of Roman Barbotine Ware, although only 
two of ours, 79 and 80, are decorated with what might be termed a modified barbotine 
technic. For an interesting and useful discussion of this ware see Howard Comfort, 
Art Bulletin, xxi, 1939, p. 272. The characteristic features, he writes, are the “rounded 
contours, thin and light fabric, horizontal grooves below lip (present on ours) and 
above foot (absent on all but our 79), and universal barbotine decoration.” Those 
from Kourion show that the decoration is optional. Comfort gives an attractive refer- 
ence in Bonsor, Archaeological Sketch Book of the Roman Necropolis at Carmona (Spain), 
pls. xxvi—Lx1. The Tomb With One Niche produced many examples of this ware for 
which Comfort thinks the principate of Claudius, 41-54 a.p. would be a “reasonable 
mean date.” His chronology is based on parallels from Tombs 25 and 27 in the cemetery 
“in Persona” at Ornavasso in northern Italy, parallels which he believes can be dated on 
the evidence of a terra sigillata dish stamped L Gell(i) with a foot-sole, which, he writes, 
is not earlier than Tiberius nor much later than Claudius. (See Bianchetti, Atti della 
Soc. d’ Arch. e Belle Arti per la prov. di Torino, vi, 1895, pp. 64 ff., cited by Comfort, 
a work not available to me here now.) The “‘pine cone decoration” of which our 79 and 
80 are examples, “ranging from spruce like imbrication to carelessly laid streaks,” he 
considers to be all contemporaneous at Carmona. For decoration approximating our 79 
and 80 see Bonsor, op. cit., pls. xxxvi, upper (pine cone scales) ; and xxxrx, lower (pine 
needles). I have noticed recently in the Terme Museum at Rome some closer parallels 
(See pl. xtrx)" whose provenance, unfortunately, is not known. Terme 67276 is most 
similar in outline to our 75. It is decorated with barbotine dots; and Terme 9236 and 
15469, with profiles reproducing our 77, are decorated with ridged barbotine streaks 
exactly like that of our 79 and 80. Comfort notes that this ware is “overwhelmingly 
concentrated in Spain” and looks to that country for its provenience, arguing that a 
heavy importation into Spain was less likely than a modest exportation from it (op. 
cit., p. 273). Our ware antedates Burial 4, in our Tomb no. 8, a burial of the first half of 
the first century A.D. 
76 (P 1659) Deep bowl. See pl. xu. In stratum 4. 
Same ware and from same workshop as 75. The surface is more unevenly fired and it 
is equipped with a low foot. H., 0.093 m.; diam., 0.086 m. 
77 (P 1661) Deep bowl. See pl. xi. About half complete. 
The rim fragments were found among the bones of skeleton B, of Burial 4, on stratum 
5. Some sherds of the body were found between C’s skull and the doorway, also on 
stratum 5. The base fragment, however, was found in the antechamber at the level 
of Burial 1 and on the same washing of sand. See above, p. 464. H., 0.081 m.; diam., 
0.082 m. Same ware as 76. 
78 (P 1660) Deep bowl. See pl. xt. Incomplete. 
The rim was found on the floor to the right of the right shoulder of skeleton A in Burial 
4. The rest, however, was found in the antechamber a little to the east of skull B in 
Burial 2, and within the level range of other tomb gifts associated with that burial. 
As Burial 2 is a Hellenistic burial, 78 does not belong there. H., 0.103 m.; diam., 
0.079 m. See above, pp. 464 f. 
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This bow] is of the same ware and from the same workshop as 75, although most of 
the exterior has been fired black. 
79 (P 1658) Deep bowl. See pl. xu. In stratum 4. 
Like 75. Surface fired brick red. Decorated with ridged barbotine streaks. H., 0.094 
m.; diam., 0.080 m. 
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80 (P 1657) Deep bowl. See pl. xxi. In stratum 4. 
Like 79. H., 0.094 m.; diam., 0.083 m. 
81 (P 1656) Deep bowl. See pl. xu. In roof debris at 1.250 m. level; Burial 5 (?). 
Clean, micaceous, brick colored clay with dark sand; probably local. Thin walls; 
lower part fired to a deeper red than upper; wheel-run groove round body; concave 
base; rim thickened slightly on inside. H., 0.074 m.; diam., 0.111 m. 
82 (P 1546) Deep bowl. See pl. x11. Burial 4, 1.147 m. level. 
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Probably from same workshop as 81. H., 0.058 m.; diam., 0.092 m. 
83 (P 1629) Deep bowl. See pl. xu, p. 482, fig. 16. In stratum 4. 

Local clay; unevenly fired. Base ring; incurved lip. H., 0.039 m.; diam., 0.111 m. 

This is a local imitation of a shape popular in the third and second centuries B.c. 
A good number of bowls of this type were imported to Kourion from Attica. 

84 (P 1663) Plate. See pl. xm, p. 482, fig. 16. In stratum 3. 

Very clean, soft, salmon buff clay without air holes or impurities; covered once with 
slightly lustrous red glaze, much of which has flaked off. Heavy fabric. H., 0.032 m.; 
diam., 0.160 m. 

This plate is not unlike some of Westholm’s Red Lustrous I ware (The Temples of 
Soli, p. 118). It resembles his profile no. 22 in fig. 63. The base resembles the profile 
of a plate from the Athenian Agora, classified by Waage as Tchandarli ware (Waage, 
Hesperia, ii, no. 2, pl. rx, no. 91), and his description of the clay applies well to our 
own. The marks of clay discs made by supports for vases while in the oven, generally 
found on Tschandarli ware, are absent from our plate, as is also the little ridge inside 
the foot, which is characteristic of Pergamene ware. The raised center of the base (the 
part within the ring) is characteristic of “Pergamene I’’ but is also found in other 
wares. (Waage, op. cit., p. 286). 

85 (P 1664) Plate. See pl. xii, p. 482, fig. 16. In stratum 4. 

Very clean, red buff clay without air holes or impurities, somewhat darker than 84. 
It was once covered with a poor red glaze, much of which has flaked off. It runs here 
and there on the outside from deep red to black. Two concentric circles of rouletted 
parallel lines round center of floor. H., 0.022 m.; diam., 0.151 m. 

86 (P 1631) Cooking pot. See pl. xu. In roof debris at 1.33 m. level. 

Local clay. Rounded bottom. No sign of having been used for cooking. H., 0.084 
m.; diam., 0.105 m. 

87 (P 1632) Cooking pot. See pl. xtim. On stratum 5. 

From same workshop as 86. Rounded bottom; wheel-run groove under rim. No sign 
of having been used for cooking. H., 0.072 m.; diam., 0.107 m. 

For parallel see SCE, ii, Marion, T. 60, no. 27, from a burial dated to the “Hellen- 
istic I’ period. 

88 (P 1623) Cooking pot. See pl. xii. In stratum 4. 

Probably from same workshop as 86. Unevenly fired, brick red to smoky gray clay; 

rounded bottom. No sign of having been used for cooking. H., 0.097 m.; diam., 0.124 m. 
89 (P 1630) Cooking pot. See pl. xtim. On stratum 2. 

From same workshop as 86. Rounded bottom; slightly grooved handle. “ o sign of 
having been used for cooking. H., 0.124 m.; diam., 0.168 m. 

90 (P 1620) Casserole lid. See pl. xii. Burial 5, 1.480 m. level, on stratum 5. 

Same workshop as 48 and 49. Once covered, apparently, with red paint, of which 
only a trace remains. Local ware. Knob very roughly finished; wheel marks on interior. 
H., 0.051 m.; diam., 0.169 m. 

91 (P 1663) Jug. See pl. xi. On stratum 2. 

A local clay exactly like that of 15 but without any slip. Rounded bottom; base ring; 
grooved handle; five wheel-run grooves on shoulder; thick horizontal lip. H., 0.227 
m.; diam., 0.182 m. 

The only close parallel known to me, although of another fabric, is no. 14, from 
Amathus, Tomb 17. See under 15. 
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902 (L 369) Lamp. See pl. xin, p. 470, fig. 12. Burial 4. Level 1.380 m. 

Mould-made; fine, soft, reddish buff clay with red glaze, much of which has flaked 
off. Flat base; plain depressed discus; volutes. Broneer’s type XXII. H., 0.024 m.; 
diam., 0.065 m. 

This lamp, of Italian make, is an early example of Broneer’s type XXII, approach- 
ing his profile no. 3 (Broneer, op. cit., p. 74, fig. 34). Early features are the narrow rim, 
the undecorated discus, and the volutes separate from the rim; a late feature is the flat 
base. This variety is dated to the Augustan period. 

93 (L 376) Lamp. See pl. xii, p. 470, fig. 12. Burial 4 at level of 1.540 m., just east of 
skull C. 

Gray buff clay with black sand; traces of reddish brown glaze. Flat base; depressed 
discus with relief; volutes; mould-made. Broneer’s type XXII. H., 0.023 m.; diam., 
0.57 m. 

Early features are the narrow rim, the fact that the volutes do not encroach upon it, 
and the comparatively narrow nozzle. A late feature is the flat base. What appears to 
be a close parallel is Wollman’s no. 2155, cited by Broneer and illustrated in his fig. 
12, no. 2, p. 22. Wollman’s lamp is an early variety of Broneer’s type XXII and so 
would date from the Augustan era. 

94 (L 380) Lamp. See pl. xi, p. 470, fig. 12. On stratum 5. 

Brown buff clay with white grits and somewhat crackled surface; traces of reddish 
brown glaze on rim. Flat base; narrow rim; depressed discus with worn and crackled 
surface, which may have once borne a relief; volutes separate from rim; narrow nozzle 
with triangular termination. Mould-made. Broneer’s type XXII. H., 0.032 m.; diam., 
0.068 m. 

Probably Augustan. See 92 and 93, above. 

95 (L 377) Lamp. See pl. xurv, p. 470, fig. 12. In stratum 4. 

Fine, reddish buff clay; red glaze without gloss, much of which has flaked off; mould- 
made. Flat base; plain depressed discus; impressed design on rim; rudimentary volutes 
divide rim at base of nozzle; perforated handle added separately. Broneer’s type 
XXIV. H., 0.028 m.; diam., 0.065 m. 

Unlike those of this type from Corinth, the handle is ungrooved. For a fairly close 
parallel to ours, see Broneer’s no. 464, l.c., p. 83, fig. 40. This type, probably of 
Italian make, is dated to the middle to late first century a.p. 

96 (L 379) Lamp. See pl. xuiv. p. 470, fig. 12. On stratum 2. 

Fine, soft, slightly micaceous, brown buff clay, unglazed. Mould-made. Groove di- 
vides flat base from wall; five concentric grooves divide plain narrow rim from plain 
depressed discus; shoulder volutes; tongues on neck. Broneer’s type XXV(?). H., 
0.024 m.; diam., 0.070 m. 

This lamp does not conform very closely to any varieties of Broneer’s type XXV. 
The nearest parallel is his no. 507 (l.c., p. 182, pl. x). Features in common are the buff 
clay, plain narrow rim, plain broad discus, and heart-shaped nozzle. His, however, has 
a thin, brown glaze, absent in ours, and is without volutes. Early features in ours are 
the rim and discus; late features, the flat base and absence of any glaze. It should be 
dated, probably, to the middle of the first century a.p. 

97 (P 378) Lamp. See pl. xtiv, p. 470, fig. 12. On stratum 2. 

Clean, hard baked, micaceous, brick colored clay; a faint unevenness in firing; un- 
glazed. Mould-made. Flat base; impressed ovules round raised band on rim; plain de- 
pressed discus. Broneer’s type XXVII (?). H., 0.024 m.; diam., 0.062 m. 
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This appears to fall within the earliest group of Broneer’s type XX VII. It does not 
conform closely, however, to any of the four groups under this type. Although the 
raised band is characteristic, the narrow rim does not occur on any lamps at Corinth, 
the home of this type, except on those with decorated discus and a raised panel at the 
cross axis on either side. The plain discus, heart shaped nozzle, and comparatively 
narrow rim without panels, connect this lamp with Broneer’s group I of type XXV; 
the clay and lack of any glaze, with group I of XX VII. The first class is dated to the 
middle of the first century A.D.; the second, to the close of the century. 

98 (GL 51) Bottle. See pl. xtrv. On stratum 2. 
Thin blown glass with iridescence; same fabric as 32-40. Concave base; projecting 
flat rim with rounded profile. H., 0.140 m.; max. diam., 0.067 m. 

99 (GL 50) Bottle. See pl. xxrv. In stratum 2. 

Like 98. H., 0.138 m.; max. diam., 0.067 m. 
100 (GL 52) Bottle. See pl. xurv. In roof debris at 1.340 m. level. 

Like 98 but with flaring rim. H., 0.154 m.; max. diam., 0.083 m. 
101 (GL 49) Bottle. See pl. xi1v. In roof debris at 1.030 m. level. 

Like 98 but with flat base. H., 0.140 m.; max. diam. as restored, 0.066 m. 
102 (GL 54) Bottle. See pl. xt1v. In roof debris at 1.250 m. level. 

Like 101; neck and part of body missing. Max. diam., 0.071 m. 
103 (GL 53) Bottle. See pl. xxrv. In roof debris at 1.130 m. level. 

Neck missing. Flat base; otherwise like 98. Max. diam., 0.071 m. 

104 (GL 55) Fragments of bottle. Not illustrated. In roof debris at 1.080 m. level. 

Max. diam., 0.068 m. 

105 (GL 64) Bottle. See pl. xi1v. In stratum 4. 

Blown glass of a heavier fabric than 98-104; unlike these, it is blue and lacks the 
usual iridescence. Slightly concave base. Mouth missing. H. as pres., 0.070 m.; max. 
diam., 0.040 m. 

106 (GL 57) Deep bowl. See pl. xiv. On stratum 4. 
Thin, blown, transparent glass, of a heavier fabric than that of the bottles; pale 
olive green with iridescence. Base ring; flat rim. H., 0.041 m.; max. diam., 0.087 m. 
107 (GL 56) Bowl. See pl. xiv. On stratum 4. 
Like 106 but having a floor with rising center. H., 0.043 m.; diam., 0.087 m. 
108 (GL 63) Deep bowl. See pl. xiv. In stratum 4. 

Thin, blown, transparent glass with iridescence. It was once covered with colored 
decoration, most of which has peeled off. Little remains on the exterior. The decoration 
on the interior consisted of concentric circles in pairs of yellow spirals, each spiral on a 
single panel in black, blue, or green. A carefully drawn fine black line surrounds each 
panel. The circles appear to have been on a white field but there are many dark brown 
and black surfaces which are unexplained, but may have been due to chemical action. 
Rounded bottom. Plain rim. H., 0.070 m.; diam., 0.154 m. 

No close parallel for this bowl is known to me. For a discussion of glass with colored 
decoration, see Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
pp. 512 f., and Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, The Bible, and Homer, London, 1893, pp. 
407 ff.; plates LXVv—LXvI. 

109 (GL 47) Deep bowl. See pl. xiv. Burial 4(?), 1.37 m. level. 

Pale green transparent glass with iridescence like that of nos. 98-104. Mould-made; 
fairly heavy fabric. Slightly concave base; plain rim; single groove on inside just be- 
low rim, and a double groove half way down. H., 0.045 m.; diam., 0.150 m. 
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A bowl very much like ours came from a tomb at Marion (SCE, ii, pl. xxxvin, 
Marion Tomb 9, no. 28). This tomb is dated, probably correctly, to the Swedes’ 
“Hellenistic I’’ period. Features in common with our bow] are the green moulded glass, 
iridescence, concave bottom, plain rim, and grooved lines inside below the rim, theirs 
having two only. If ours belongs to Burial 4, however, it is dated to the first half of 
the first century a.p. If it belonged to the burial thrown out to make room for Burial 
4, it would still date from the Roman period. It may, of course, have belonged to a 
burial of the third century B.c., but it is not at all unlikely that this type of moulded 
glass bowl continued to be produced in the early Roman period. 

110 (GL 60) Deep bowl. See pl. xiv. In stratum 4 (see above, pp. 466 f). 

Honey colored, opaque, moulded glass; fairly heavy fabric; flat bottom; plain rim; 
encircling groove on inside below rim, and two grooves about third of way down. H., 
0.058 m.; diam., 0.112 m. 

111 (GL 61) Deep bowl. See pl. xiv. In stratum 4. 
Like 110, but with two encircling grooves only. H., 0.062 m.; diam., 0.114 m. 
112 (GL 58) Deep bowl. See pl. xiv. In roof debris at 1.250 m. level. 

Thin blown transparent glass like that of bottles with usual iridescence. Rounded 

bottom; slightly inturned rim. H., 0.072 m.; diam., 0.113 m. 
113 (GL 62) Fragments of bowl. Not illustrated. In stratum 4. 

Like 110. Computed diam. of rim, 0.140 m. 

114 (GL 59) Glass tube. See pl. xiv. In roof debris, at 1.510 m. level. 

Thin, clear, blown glass with usual iridescence. Solid foot, round in section; flaring 
rim. H., 0.222 m.; max. diam. 0.017 m. 

This was probably used for cosmetics or as a medicine bottle. 

115 (M 318) Gold earring. See pl. xiv. Burial 4, from left ear of skeleton C. Level, 1.53 m. 

Three beads of green glass paste on gold wire alternating with three gold beads; 
wire is looped at one end to serve as catch. The gold bead farthest from the looped end 
is fixed to the wire to keep the other beads in place. Max. dimension, 0.222 m. 

This type of ring is supposed to have originated in the Hellenistic period. See Myres, 
op. cit., pp. 394 f. 

116 (M 319) Gold earring. See pl. xiv. Burial 4, from right ear of skeleton C. Level, 1.55 m. 

Mate to 115, with one gold bead missing. Max. dimension, 0.023 m. 

117 (M 322) Silver earring. See pl. xiv. Stratum 4. 

Mounted on a single loop is a perforated cylindrical bead with slightly tapering 
ends. It is of glass paste with slight iridescence. Two stripes, one purple, the other 
amber colored, are divided by a white one. L. of bead, 0.015 m. 

For a similar bead see SCE, ii, pl. curx, 5, Marion, Tomb 9, no. 32, a tomb dated, 
probably correctly, to the “Hellenistic I’’ period. 

118 (M 321) Silver earring. See pl. xiv. In stratum 4. 

Like 117, but bead of deep brown onyx with pale blue stripe in center. L. of bead, 
0.017 m. 

119 (M 320) Gold earring. See pl. xiv. Burial 4. Just east of skull belonging to skeleton 
A, and at a level very close to the floor. 

Gold wire with ends joined by twisting. Droplet of variegated glass, consisting of 

irregular stripes in blue, white, and yellow. Max. dimension, 0.020 m. 
120 (GL 69) Glass beads. See pl. xiv. On stratum 5. 
Eight black and two green beads of glass paste. Average diam., 0.003 m. 
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121 (GL 65) Glass beads. See pl. xiv. On stratum 5. 

Green glass paste. Average diam., 0.003 m. 

122 (GL 66) Three glass beads. See pl. xiv. In stratum 4, Burial 4. 

Like 121. Max diam., 0.004 m. 

123 (GL 67) One glass bead. See pl. xiv. On stratum 5. 
Like 121. Max. diam., 0.005 m. 
124 (M 323) Gold myrtle leaves. See pl. xiv1. In stratum 4. 

a Twelve fragments of various types. See under No. 41. Central part of chamber. 

b Fifteen, nearly complete. One like 41, e; one diamond shaped; two like 41, b; 
eight like 41, a; the rest, mostly fragments, are of uncertain shapes. From Burial 4, 
near skull C, at average level of 1.54 m. and near door. 

c One like 41, a; one diamond shaped. 

125 (M 324) Gold myrtle leaves. See pl. xiv. 

a One like 41, e. In stratum 4, at 1.56 m. level. 

b One diamond shaped. In stratum 4, at 1.63 m. level. 

c Two fragments, one like 41, e, one diamond shaped. In stratum 4, at 1.61 m. level. 

d One like 41, b; one like 41, c; one like 41, e. In stratum 4, at 1.63 m. level. 

e One like 41, a; one small diamond shaped; one small fragment. Near floor in 
stratum 5. Burial 4. 

f One like 41, b; one like 41, a. Near floor in stratum 5, at 1.58 m. level. 

g Two fragments of uncertain shape. On stratum 5. 

h One fragment of uncertain shape. Burial 4, at 1.55 m. level. 

i Four fragments of uncertain shape. On stratum 5, at 1.65 m. level. 

126 (M 126) Gold myrtle leaves. See pl. xvi. In stratum 5 at average level of 1.66 m. 

Twenty-three, complete or nearly complete, of all types listed under no. 41; thirty 
fragments. 

127 (M 326) Gold myrtle leaves. See pl. xvi. In stratum 4. 

a Three large leaves like 41, a. 

b One like 41, a and two like 41, e. 

c Six leaves like 41, a; one like 41, e; one diamond shaped; eight fragments. Burial 
4, skeleton C. 

d One fragment like 41, e; one fragment of uncertain type. 

e Fragment of type of 41, e. 

128 (M 327) Gold myrtle leaves. See pl. xiv. 

a Four like 41, e; two like 41, b; eight of uncertain shape. Stratum 4, among skele- 
tons probably thrown out to make room for Burials 4 and 5. 

b Two like 41, e; two fragments like 41, b, folded on either side of the longitudinal 
axis; seven half leaves of uncertain type. In stratum 4 among skeletons. 

c Two leaves like 41, e. In stratum 5 among skeletons. 

d One like 41, b; one like 41, e; eight fragments. On stratum 5. 

129 (M 331) Bronze juglet. See pl. xtvur. In strata 2 and 3, at 1.550 m. level. 

Flat base; broad circular groove round center, ridged on outer circumference; two 
narrow grooves near edge of base, the inner one ridged on the inside circumference. 
The handle springs from an acanthus leaf, realistically rendered, on the shoulder, and 
terminates at the edge of a trefoil lip in a leaf-shaped tongue. This probably served 
as a support for the thumb, in imitation of larger vessels. Two grooves run along the 
handle, flaring upward with the flare of the handle and meeting in a point on the 
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leaf-shaped tongue. There were seven rivets round the juglet at the level of the acanthus 
leaf, one of which is missing, leaving a hole in the wall about 0.002 m. in diameter. 
The purpose of these is unexplained. The juglet is cracked just below and to the right 
of the acanthus leaf. Fine workmanship. H., 0.101 m.; max. diam., 0.058 m. 

(M 332) Bronze strigil. See pl. xtvm. On stratum 5. 

Sheet bronze with hollow handle as in 9, but without a finial, as in 8. Since part of 
the handle and of the blade is missing, it is not clear whether the blade was an extension 
of the under side of the handle or was a separate piece riveted to it. Three grooves 
run along the back of the blade, one along either edge and one down the center. Badly 
attacked by bronze disease. L. over all, 0.218 m.; 1. of handle, 0.097 m.; w. of handle, 
0.019 m.; w. of blade, 0.018 m. 

(M 333) Bronze disc. See pl. xtvu. In roof debris at 1.260 m. level. 

Thin sheet bronze, badly diseased. Approx. diameter, 0.062 m. 
(M 334) Bronze disc. See pl. xtvi. On floor. 

Badly diseased but core still fairly solid; the original surface has disappeared. It 
was very likely a mirror, for such mirrors, without flange, rim, or handle are common 
in the Hellenistic and early Roman periods. For parallels see Myres, Handbook of the 
Cesnola Collection, p. 491. Max. diam., 0.125 m.; th., 0.003 m. 

(M 335) Bronze disc. See pl. xivi. In stratum 4. 

Like 132, but in thinner sheet bronze. Badly diseased. Max. diam., 0.094 m.; pres. 
th., 0.001 m. 

(M 342) A pair of iron handles. See pl. xiv. In stratum 4. 

Solid band, square in section; looped ends with knobs. W. across from end to end, 
a 0.050 m., b 0.038 m. 

For similar handles from Olynthus see Robinson, Olynthus, part x, pp. 207 ff. and 
a useful bibliography p. 208, note 70. 

(M 336) Two bronze rings. See pl. xivut. In stratum 4. 

a Badly diseased; approximately round in section. Max. diam., 0.009 m. b like 
a but half of it missing. Max. dimension, 0.009 m. 

(M 337) Silver spoon. See pl. xtvut. Burial 4, to right of skull of skeleton C in stratum 
4. 

Incomplete. The shaft is round in section and tapers from the spoon end. Pres. l., 
0.133 m.; th. of shaft at spoon end, 0.002 m. Use uncertain. Too large for an earspoon 
and too fragile to have had a blade at the other end like one from Olynthus, Robinson, 
op. cit., part x, no. 1703. 

(M 345) Lead object, fragmentary. Not illustrated. In stratum 4. 

Fragments of sheet lead, probably containing some tin. Possibly a part of a pyxis 
like 12. Max. dimension of largest frag., 0.067 m. 
(M 338) Iron nail. See pl. xtvut. In stratum 4. 

Badly corroded; in piece of rotted wood, which probably belonged to a wooden bier. 
Head of nail and part of the shaft missing. L., 0.054 m. 

(M 339) Iron nail. See pl. xiv. On stratum 5. 

Badly corroded; found in piece of rotted wood. Pres. |., 0.082 m. 
(Mi 379) Sea shell. See pl. xivut. In stratum 4. 

White on inside and out; the exterior has a mother of pearl iridescence. Only a small 
part of the original surface of the interior has remained. This is a matt yellow, contrast- 
ing with the silvery sheen of the weathered surfaces round it. Two rows of punched 
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holes round the edge of the interior show that the shell was decorated in some way. 
Max. dimension, 0.165 m. 

For shells in tombs see Robinson, op. cit., part xi, pp. 198 f. 
(Mi 380) Egg shells. Not illustrated. In stratum 4. 

One fragment contains carbonized matter mixed with the earth adhering to the 
interior of the shell. Enough fragments to make up roughly one quarter of a complete 
shell. 

Eggs, symbolizing reproductive power, are the appropriate food of the dead on the 
threshold of a new life beyond the grave. For this reason, probably, they were often 
placed in tombs (Robinson, op. cit., part xi, pp. 192-194). 

(Mi 381) Egg shells, enough to make up about half an egg. Not illustrated. In stratum 4. 
(Mi 382) Chicken bones. Not illustrated. In stratum 4. 

The dead had need of food and drink as host of the funeral feast, or perideipnon, in 
order to participate in it from the grave (Robinson, op. cit., part xi, pp. 188 f.). 

(ST 509) Alabastron. See pl. xitvir. On stratum 5. 

Egyptian alabaster (calcium carbonate), translucent, and varying from white to 
pale yellow in color. Horizontal drill marks on the interior. Flat base; wide horizontal 
rim with bevelled edge. About half of body missing. H., 0.163 m.; max. diam., 0.49 m. 

For a recent discussion of alabaster vases see Ben Dor, QDAP, 1944, pp. 93-112. I 
am grateful to Miss Virginia Grace for the substance of the article, which I have not 
seen. 

(ST 508) Spindle whorl. See pl. xtvur. Burial 4. In stratum 4 at 1.530 m. level. 

Gray-green steatite. Hemispherical. Diam., 0.019 m. 


146 (BO 5) Spindle whorl. See pl. xtvur. In stratum 4, at 1.54 m. level. Burial 4. 


Bone, bevelled on one side. Two grooves around edge. Diam., 0.024 m.; th. 0.009 m. 


147 (GL 48) Spindle whorl. See pl. xtvm1. Burial 4, in stratum 4 at 1.50 m. level among 
bones of skeleton C. 
In dark opaque, plain glass. Hemispherical. Diam., 0.025 m. 
University Museum Grorce H. McFappEen 
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Dorotuy Hannau Cox, Editor 


Tue INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF ANCIENT MAN. 
An Essay ON SPECULATIVE THOUGHT IN THE 
Ancient Near East, by H. and H. A. Frankfort, 
John A. Wilson, Thorkild Jacobsen, William A. 
Irwin. Pp. vii+401. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. $4.00. 


The high quality of this brilliant symposium could 
be predicted from the names of the contributors by 
any unprejudiced specialist on the ancient Near East. 
Professor Frankfort is the foremost living authority 
on the history of ancient Near-Eastern art, while his 
wife is an excellent scholar in her own right; Profes- 
sors Wilson and Jacobsen are not only leading special- 
ists in the fields of Egyptology and Assyriology, re- 
spectively, but have also become successively directors 
of the Oriental Institute, which was founded by the 
late James H. Breasted; Professor Irwin is head of the 
Old Testament Department in the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, in which he falls heir to the 
post occupied for years by the founder of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, President W. R. Harper. 

In the first chapter the Frankforts analyze ancient 
myth-making, stressing its qualitative and concrete 
rather than quantitative and abstract character. They 
are heavily indebted to the late Ernst Cassirer’s 
Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, and it is sur- 
prising that his last book, An Essay on Man (New 
Haven, 1944) is not included in their bibliography. 
Readers will find this first chapter highly stimulating 
and instructive. 

In Chapters I-IV, Wilson devotes 90 pages to a 
systematic survey and analysis of Egyptian concep- 
tions of the nature of the universe, the function of the 
state and the values of life. He has done an exceed- 
ingly good job, successfully describing the Egyptian 
world-view and its consequences in the religion and 
life of the people. This has never before been done so 
competently and effectively, so clearly and accurately. 
While there is little that is strictly new, readers will 
find old facts presented in such a well-reasoned way 
that they cannot but be fascinated and enlightened. 

Chapters V—VII, by Jacobsen, follow the same pat- 
tern in some 95 pages. These chapters contain much 
new materiai, which will be welcomed even by pro- 
fessional Assyriologists as adding to their basic knowl- 
edge. For example, the reader will find here transla- 
tions and analyses of hitherto unknown or little known 
Sumerian myths. The translations, which would not 
have been possible in many cases without the epoch- 
making work of Samuel N. Kramer, reflect the un- 
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equalled knowledge of Sumerian grammar and vocabu- 
lary possessed by Jacobsen himself, in continuous 
development of the work of Arno Poebel. At the same 
time Jacobsen is a very original thinker, and his 
contributions to our understanding of early Baby- 
lonian political forms (which he calls “primitive 
democracy,” a term which has some serious disad- 
vantages) and cosmic ideas are outstanding. 

In Chapters VIII-XI Irwin sketches Hebrew 
religion and attitude to life in nearly 140 pages. He 
writes exceedingly well— often eloquently — on his own 
subject, adhering to the patterns of thought de- 
veloped by modern Old Testament criticism, but with- 
out dogmatism. There is, of course, little opportunity 
for innovation here. 

In the final chapter the Frankforts devote 25 pages 
to “The Emancipation of Thought from Myth” by 
the Israelites (morally) and Greeks (intellectually). 
These pages contain some very fine things, whose 
brevity of formation is more than compensated by the 
verve with which they are stated. 

This is not the place for the reviewer to offer de- 
tailed criticism, mostly by way of defending views of 
his own which are rejected (without identification) by 
one or the other of the authors. Interested readers will 
find the reviewer’s attitude toward many questions 
with which the book deals in his own work, From the 
Stone Age to Christianity (new edition, Baltimore, 
1946). The reader must, however, be warned to study 
the book for its own valuable content and not to ex- 
pect what the title suggests. For the book hardly 
touches on the intellectual life of ancient man, and it 
deals only rarely and grudgingly with his speculative 
flights. There is scarcely any reference to the science 
or scholarship of the ancient world. Wilson goes so 
far, in a mood of self-immolation, as to deny that 
Egypt made any significant contribution to later 
philosophy or world consciousness (p. 119). But what 
about medicine and geometry, in both of which the 
Egyptians had made extraordinary empirical progress 
before the middle of the second millennium? And what 
about Egyptian art and architecture, much of which 
was transmitted to Greece directly or through the 
Phoenicians? Jacobsen barely mentions the even more 
remarkable intellectual contributions of the Baby- 
lonians before the middle of the second millennium, 
and the Frankforts pass over the Greek debt to 
Oriental science without a word. It is thus a pity that 
the authors could not have kept their beautiful title 
(which seems to have been wished on them by a too 
eager public-relations expert) for a subsequent volume 


and have taken a more appropriate title for this book. 
However, titles are in no way essential to the success 
of books, and we firmly expect this book to achieve 
the splendid success which it so richly merits. 
Tue Jonns Hopkins W. F. Atsricut 
UNIVERSITY 


ENVIRONMENT, Toots, AND Man. An Inaugural 
Lecture, by D. A. E. Garrod, Disney Professor of 
Archaeology in the University of Cambridge, Pp. 
30. Cambridge University Press, 1946. 1s. 6d. net. 


“* ,. Man as a human being, and not Man as a 
fossil, is the true subject of the prehistorian.” In 
elaborating upon this thesis, Professor Garrod has de- 
voted his attention in this booklet mainly to possible 
ways of making a better approach to the study of the 
Old Stone Age, in which he is an expert. Whereas he 
feels that rigorously scientific and objective methods 
of digging and observing and recording are indis- 
pensable, he deplores the mere preoccupation with 
classification that has often resulted from a one-sided 
approach through certain natural sciences. Further- 
more, as he states, new studies are needed in order to 
enable the archaeologist to understand the functions 
of various artifacts regardless of old names that still 
cling to them as mere typological labels. 

He believes that ethnographical comparisons, 
rightly used, can be of great value in the interpreting 
of archaeological finds in his field, and that they may 
enable one to some extent to guess at what is missing 
from the prehistoric record. Professor Garrod seeks 
to avoid overemphasis, however, on the determining 
factor of environment, and hence on the purely ma- 
terial factor in human development. “ ...Man’s 
tools are the instruments of his response to the world 
in which he lives, but they are much more—they are 
the weapons of his conquest of that world.” 

The booklet as a whole is philosophical in tone. The 
opinions presented are not entirely new, but are con- 
sistent with a certain fairly recent tendency in prehis- 
toric archaeology. The occasion for the publication of 
these opinions seems most appropriate. One notes with 
interest that previous occupants of the Disney Chair of 
Archaeology include Sir Ellis Minns, William Ridg- 
way, and Percy Gardner. 


Yate UNIVERSITY JEROME SPERLING 


Les TEMPS PREHISTORIQUES, by Léonce Joleaud and 
Henriette Alimen. Pp. viii+242, figs. 17. Flam- 
marion, Paris, 1945. 


MANUEL DE PREHISTOIRE GENERALE, by Raymond 
Furon. Pp. 428, figs. 161, pls. 8. Second edition, 
revised. Payot, Paris, 1943. 110 fr. 


The two volumes, both intended as surveys for the 
instruction of the student and general reader, are 
complementary to a certain degree. In the first, Miss 
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Alimen, completing and revising the work left un- 
finished by Joleaud at his death, presents an account 
of the Pleistocene as an age in which man is treated as 
the most important factor, but is not made the center 
of attention. Thus the first part of the book, through 
Chapter VIII and p. 147, deals with geological matters 
in the narrower sense; the four remaining chapters 
treat fossil apes and Lower, Middle and Upper Paleo- 
lithic man primarily from the points of view of 
physical structure and of distribution. In terms of this 
book, therefore, “Prehistoric Times” is to be under- 
stood as, broadly “pleistocene geology and geog- 
raphy.” The “Prehistoric” of Furon’s Manuel, on the 
other hand, is intended to imply more specifically 
“ancient prehistoric culture’’; its First Part, through 
Chapter IV and page 90, surveys general matters of 
geology, but even this includes a chapter on the origin 
of man; Part Two treats the Paleolithic, Part Three 
the Mesolithic and Neolithic and Part Four the metal 
ages. 

Its geological and paleontological emphasis rather 
limits the value of ““Les Temps Préhistoriques” so far 
as archaeologists and art-historians are concerned and 
even as a general account it suffers from too scant 
illustration. The preface tells that exigencies attending 
the war made impossible the inclusion of a bibliog- 
raphy. If another edition is published, drawings, 
diagrams and maps should be used to clarify all the 
more complicated and significant geological data, 
references to sources of important information should 
be given, and an index added. Furon’s Manuel is a 
useful and conscientious survey of the field of ancient 
prehistory and whatever omissions the experts may 
discover in their own fields can be charged to what the 
author, writing in 1943, refers to on page 10 (with prob- 
ably necessary restraint) as “Une certaine difficulté 
dans les relations scientifiques et postales inter- 
nationales.” The book could be made of greater use- 
fulness by even more extensive references to the 
original sources and by limiting the material strictly 
to prehistoric culture. It would be better to assume in 
the reader a general knowledge of the historical civi- 
lizations of the Near East and instead to’ elaborate 
further, for example, the movements of Neolithic 
culture in Europe (whose foreign origin is not made 
sufficiently apparent), and the too brief remarks about 
the modern primitives and American Indian cultures; 
any remarks about the last should include reference to 
the technique of dendrochronology. 

UNIVERSITY F. O. 

Les Fossits VIVANTS DES CAVERNES, by René 

Jeannel. Pp. 321. Gallimard. Printed by Bussiére at 

St-Amand, 1943. 


This rather arresting title is strictly accurate — it 
refers to the forms of insect life which, inhabiting 
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caves for countless ages, have ancestries going back to 
Stone Age times and beyond. The book, an apparently 
exhaustive account of these and other, for the most 
part invertebrate spelaeans, should properly have 
gone to an entomological journal. It has a little inter- 
est for students of man, however, as shedding light 
upon a usually forgotten element of Paleolithic en- 
vironment; on looking at a few of the enlarged draw- 
ings, one is inclined to believe that after he got rid of 
Felis spelaea and Ursus spelaeus, cave-man’s troubles 
had only begun. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY F. O. WaacE 
PREHISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE GENERALE: INTRODUC- 
TION A L’HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE GENERALE, by 
Georges Heyman. Pp. 155. Vromant, Brussels, 1944. 


Apart from an Introduction of thirty pages, the 
book is divided into two parts. The first part devotes 
a chapter each to the paleolithic age, the neolithic 
age and the metals (bronze and iron) in western 
Europe; the second part devotes a chapter each to 
Mesopotamia and nearby countries, to Egypt and 
to the pre-Columbian cultures in Mexico and Peru. 
The treatment is very general and the economic factors 
can hardly be said to have been given any particular 
prominence. There is little in the book, in fact, which 
rather superficial accounts of the different cultures 
would not contain. It has been based on secondary and 
tertiary sources and perhaps it will suffice to note that 
the bibliography of seventy-four items contains none 
written by V. G. Childe. 

CorNnELL UNIVERSITY O. Waace 
A History or Eeyptian ScuLPTURE AND PAINTING 

IN THE Op Kinepom, by William Stevenson Smith. 

Folio, pp. xv +422, figs. 239, pls. 60+frontispiece 

and 2 pls. in color. The Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston. Printed in Oxford at the University Press, 

1946. $25.00. 


This massive volume grew out of a survey of the 
sculpture and painting of the Egyptian Old Kingdom 
found at Gizeh by the joint expedition of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts under 
the direction of the late Dr. George Andrew Reisner. 
The author was for many years Dr. Reisner’s chief 
assistant on the expedition, and to the copious material 
collected at Gizeh and on other Old Kingdom sites 
in Egypt he has added the results of a survey of most 
of the important European and American collections 
of Old Kingdom art. With a text of over three hundred 
thousand words the book in its present form comprises 
a detailed technical, stylistic, and iconographic study 
of nearly every known sculptural and pictorial monu- 
ment of any importance produced by the ancient 
Egyptians during the third and fourth millennia B.c. 
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Adhering closely to a chronological arrangement of 
the material, the organization of the volume as a whole 
is clear and uncomplicated. Following a Preface and 
an Introduction, five chapters deal with Egyptian 
sculpture in the round from its earliest appearance in 
prehistoric times down to the end of the Sixth Dy- 
nasty, and there is a sixth chapter devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the techniques involved in the production 
of Old Kingdom statuary. Six more chapters comprise 
a similar chronological and comparative treatment of 
relief sculpture and painting, as preserved chiefly in 
the mastabeh tombs of the Memphite region; and the 
last four chapters are devoted to the technical methods 
employed in the reliefs and paintings, modes of repre- 
senting single figures and grouped figures in two 
dimensions, and an interesting discussion of the crafts- 
men who produced the sculpture and painting. An 
appendix in tabular form lists in detail the coloring of 
Old Kingdom hieroglyphic signs, and there are a 
general] index, an index of personal names, an index of 
transcriptions of Egyptian words, and a list of the 
numbered tombs at Gizeh and Sakkareh with the 
names of their owners. 

A question may be raised as to whether the di- 
vision into chapters does not follow too strictly the 
Manethonian arrangement of the kings of Egypt into 
dynasties, and whether it would not have been better 
to group the material according to the successive 
periods of artistic and cultural development, rather 
than to adhere to the purely political and, for the 
most.part, arbitrary grouping by dynasties. Within 
the chapters one cannot help but feel that, by a 
judicious paring down and a somewhat more efficient 
marshaling of the evidence, the length of the text 
could be much reduced. There is a good deal of repeti- 
tion, a certain amount of “backtracking,” and not a 
few insertions of facts which, though interesting, are 
not always pertinent to the discussions in which they 
occur. A common fault (of which almost every archaeo- 
logical writer is more or less guilty) is the detailed 
description of objects clearly shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. Of the latter the author’s line draw- 
ings, scattered generously throughout the text, are of 
outstanding interest and value; but many of the collo- 
types of the undoubtedly excellent photographs re- 
produced in the plates are decidedly disappointing. 
Indeed, there is constantly occasion to wonder whether 
the expensive collotype process, except for its ability 
to stand magnification, is ever as satisfactory for 
illustrations of works of art as is a good grade of half- 
tone reproduction. 

By and large, this much needed history of Old 
Kingdom art is an admirable job, and Dr. Smith’s 
Egyptological colleagues, aided by the extremely use- 
ful indices, will find the book a happy hunting 
ground for material hitherto not easily controlled, and 


will be grateful for the author’s always thorough, care- 
ful, and dependable presentation of this material. 


Tue METROPOLITAN C. Hayes 


Museum or Art 


I. Dre Aurzste Gescuicute VoRDERASIENS UND 
Inprens by Professor Dr. Bed¥ich Hrozns. Zweite 
neuarbeitete und ergiinzte Auflage. Pp. 258, in- 
cluding bibliography and index, 3 maps, 129 illus- 
trations. Prag, Melantrich, July 1943. 

II. Kretas VoRGRIECHENLANDS INSCHRIFTEN, 
GESCHICHTE UND Kuttrur—I, Enrzirrer- 
uNnGsvERsucH by Bedfich Hrozn$, in Archivum 
Orientale Pragense Bd. XIV, nos. 1-2, July 1943, 
pp. 1-117; 42 inscriptions reproduced, 2 on plates. 
W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart-Prag. 


Professor Hrozn¥, whose part in the decipherment 
of the cuneiform Hittite, and more recently of the 
so-called Hieroglyphic Hittite inscriptions, is well 
known, has now turned his attention to other, still 
unknown script systems. In Die dilteste Geschichte 
Vorderasiens und Indiens (hereafter abbreviated 
Gesch.) he summarizes his findings with respect to the 
proto-Indic inscriptions from Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa in northwestern India near the Indus River, 
the Cretan inscriptions, and what he calls the pseudo- 
hieroglyphic inscriptions from Byblos. The proto- 
Indic inscriptions had already been discussed at length 
by him in Archiv Orient4lni (the former name of 
Archivum Orientale Pragense) Bd. 12, pp. 192-259 
and Bd. 13, pp. 1-102 under the title Inschriften und 
Kultur der Proto-Inder von Mohendscho-Daro und 
Harappa (ca. 2400-2100 v. chr.), Ein Entzifferungs- 
versuch. The Cretan inscriptions are treated in Kretas 
und Vorgriechenlands Inschriften, Geschichte und Kul- 
tur, which will be discussed below (with the abbrevia- 
tion Inschr.). The early publication of the Byblos 
material is promised. 

The major part of Gesch. comes under the title “‘Die 
ilteste Geschichte Vorderasiens” (pp. 1-183), where 
the material is presented on the basis of archaeological 
discoveries and information taken from ancient in- 
scriptions that have been deciphered. The same tech- 
nique is employed for the shorter section “Die ilteste 
Geschichte Indiens” (pp. 184-230) except that here, 
after summarizing the archaeological findings in 14 
pages, the discussion of the culture of the proto-Indic 
people is based on Professor Hrozny’s translation of 
the texts. The validity of this discussion depends 
entirely upon the accuracy of the translation. The 
reviewer’s slight acquaintance with the problems in- 
volved does not justify any statement on this sub- 
ject. The four pages devoted to the Cretan, and the 
two devoted to the Byblos inscriptions are in the 
nature of appendices. 

The first and longest section of Gesch. in some ways 
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resembles a standard history text-book. The various 
peoples concerned (Sumerians, Akkadians, Elamites, 
Hurrians, Hittites and others) are put in their proper 
chronological and geographical place, their political, 
military and cultural achievements are discussed and 
their influence on one another and on the future is 
traced. The resemblance to a history book is further 
enhanced by the reduction of footnotes to a minimum, 
the lack of long arguments pro and con on the various 
questions mentioned, the interesting illustrations and 
the comparatively short bibliography. 

Actually, however, this section is, in a sense, propa- 
ganda. One has a strong impression that the material 
is presented only so that the reader may have suffi- 
cient background to understand the author’s various 
theories about the ethnical and linguistic relationships 
of the peoples involved, which, in turn, form the basis 
for his later attempts at deciphering various lan- 
guages. For this reason the paucity of footnotes and 
discussion mentioned above must be considered a 
fault, because the reader is given no opportunity to 
form an opinion of his own on the theories suggested. 
Contradictory evidence is never presented, and even 
confirmatory evidence is never presented with the 
fullness of detail that the boldness of some of the 
theories requires. 

The chief object of this review is a discussion of 
Professor Hrozny’s attempt to decipher the Minoan 
inscriptions, and therefore it is important to see how 
the factors relating to this problem are brought out 
in “die altesten Geschichte Vorderasiens” as presented 
in Gesch. 

The time covered is from the earliest period of 
human habitation known to the fall of the Hittite 
Empire ca. 1200 s.c. It is true that the last date men- 
tioned is 717 B.c., when Carchemish fell, but only 
two pages are concerned with the period after 1200 
B.C. 

The word “Vorderasien” is very narrowly inter- 
preted. Only the peoples of the Tigris-Euphrates 
basin and those to the north and west as far as the 
Halys River are completely discussed. The map op- 
posite page 64 gives a fair indication of the way in 
which the interest is concentrated. Here Asia Minor 
west of the Halys is a blank, except for a line labelled 
“Kreter” which is supposed to show their course 
across this land. To judge from the text, this part of 
Asia Minor is blank; only the archaeological finds at 
Troy are mentioned, and then in a few sentences on 
p. 122. In the same way the coast-line of the eastern 
Mediterranean, later Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine, 
is blank on the map except for two lines representing 
the Canaanites who stay there and the Libyans who 
continue to northern Egypt. This again reflects the 
text. One of the earliest chapters in the book deals 
with Paleolithic finds in Palestine, but after that this 
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stretch is mentioned only sporadically. Egypt is also 
blank, except for two lines representing its population, 
and it is perhaps significant that no connection is 
shown between Libya and Crete, although Sir Arthur 
Evans devotes a good part of the four volumes of 
The Palace of Minos to the interrelations of Crete 
and Libya. Egypt too plays a very minor role in the 
text. 

It is obvious that any connection Crete may have 
had with the “‘Vorderasien” discussed by Professor 
Hrozny must have passed through one of the sections 
neglected in the text. Furthermore, Crete itself, and 
even the mainland of Greece, present archaeological 
phenomena that have an important bearing on the 
question. Except for one or two passing references, 
presented without any archaeological detail, these are 
ignored. 

In spite of the fact that all those factors are ig- 
nored, Professor Hrozny is certain that the Cretans 
belong, ethnically and linguistically, between the 
Hittites proper and the Hieroglyphic Hittites (cf. 
Gesch. p. 235 and passim). Their language was there- 
fore, ipso facto, Indo-European. Since the same claim 
is made for people who wrote the proto-Indic inscrip- 
tions, it follows that these are also closely related to 
the Cretans. This is important because the author 
intends to use resemblances between the signs of the 
Hieroglyphic Hittite and proto-Indic scripts to help 
in assigning phonetic values to the Cretan characters. 

On p. 232 of Gesch. is the statement: “‘Auf eine nahe 
Verwandschaft der kretischen Sprache mit dem hiero- 
glyphischen ‘Hethitisch’ scheint das Demonstrativ- 
pronomen jai ‘diese’ (in den Inschriften Evans [sc. 
PM, iv] S. 855, fig. 888) hinzuweisen.” This group 
of inscriptions belongs to the so-called “Sword 
Tablets” from the ideogram of a sword which comes 
at the end of each. The particular tablet chosen for 
illustration is labelled “‘c’”’ by Evans, and begins with 
a word of two signs, B 56, 11, which Professor Hrozny 
reads jai. The same combination occurs on tablet 
“b”. Unfortunately for the theory, however, both 
these tablets are broken immediately before the first 
sign; on “b” indeed, the break is through the first 
sign. On another tablet, “‘d”, in exactly the same 
position before the sword ideogram as the word in 
“b”, we find B 26, 36, 56, 11. It is almost certain 
that this is the complete word, of which the other 
two tablets show only fragments. What then becomes 
of the demonstrative pronoun jai? A word consisting of 
the signs B 56, 11 does occur in one of the published 
inscriptions from Pylos where it can hardly be a 
pronoun, and several other words begin with this 
combination, including one in the “Man” inscrip- 
tion, PM, iv, fig. 689, line 2. It is the first legible 
word in this inscription. Professor Hrozny (Inschr. 
p. 76 and 80) misreads the first sign as B 10, and uses 
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this word to prove the existence of the relative pro- 
noun, transliterating it ku-i-e-d with the initial & in 
square brackets to show that the sign is not entirely 
legible. 

The next word in the sword tablet first mentioned, 
PM, iv, fig. 838 c, consists of the signs B 44b, 26, 
41a. According to Professor Hrozny¥’s system of asso- 
ciating Minoan characters with phonetic values (of 
which more below) he assigns to the first sign (cf. 
Gesch. p. 233 and Inschr. p. 19) the value pa because 
it is identical with a Cypriote and a cuneiform sign 
which has this value, and to the second sign the value 
t or ta because it is identical with the Phoenician 
sign for ¢. The last sign has not yet been assigned a 
value, but, after all, this is a sword tablet. What more 
likely than that this word should mean “sword’’? 
Then the last syllable must be read ru because there 
is a Babylonian word patru meaning “dagger.” The 
slight difficulty inherent in the fact that we find the 
Indo-European, “Hittite” Minoans using a Baby- 
lonian word “‘dagger” on a sword tablet has already 
been taken care of in Gesch. 83-84, where Professor 
Hrozny has promulgated a theory with exactly this 
situation in mind, as is apparent from what he says 
(Inschr. p. 20) in connection with his reading of this 
word. Some time about 2400 B.c. Sargon of Akkad 
spent three years on a military expedition in the West. 
In Gesch. 83 f. we read: ““Wahrscheinlich ist Sargon 
auch nach Kypros vorgedrungen, ja es hat den An- 
schein, dass er auf seinen weit ausgreifenden, militir- 
ischen. Expeditionen auch Kreta und vielleicht auch 
Griechenland erreicht hat. In einem assyrischen geo- 
graphischen, in Assur gefundenen Texte, in dem die 
Eroberungen und Feldziige Sargons aufgezihlt 
werden, werden ausdriicklich ‘das Bleiland’ Anaku, 
das Land Kaptara, ‘das Land des Ufers des Oberen 
Meeres,’ d.h. des Mittelliindischen Meeres erwihnt; 
und Kaptara ist nichts Anderes als das alttestament- 
liche Kaftér, d.i. Kreta.”” He goes on further to point 
out the possibility that Anaku refers to the silver 
mines of Laurion. A similar statement is made in 
Inschr. p. 20. 

This passage illustrates very well what was said 
above about theories stated without sufficient proof. 
Even granted that the text from Assur actually 
states that Sargon conquered the two lands named, 
and that there is proof that, at this date, the names 
refer to Crete and Greece, the reader is entitled, not 
only to have the passage quoted, but to be given some 
proof of its reliability and, if possible, some corrobora- 
tive evidence that Sargon actually undertook a mili- 
tary expedition overseas. Evidence from Crete itself 
would be very welcome. 

The reviewer is aware that there is a certain amount 
of archaeological evidence from Crete showing that 
there was intercourse with Babylonian centers, but 


this is not mentioned. The “proof” lies in the fact 
that Professor Hrozny reads Babylonian words in 
the Cretan inscriptions. 

All in all, Professor Hrozny’s attempt to decipher 
the Minoan inscriptions is unsatisfactory. Inschr. is 
obviously only the first part of the contemplated 
work. since a statement in the introduction (p. 8) 
says that all the available inscriptions of Linear Class 
B will be published in order, with transliteration, 
translation and commentary. Only the last two inscrip- 
tions in the work belong to Linear Class B however. 
The first 40 are all mainland inscriptions, found on 
vases from Eleusis, Tiryns, Thebes, Mycenae, etc. 
Many references to Linear Class B words and signs 
occur, however. 

The use of these inscriptions as a starting point for 
decipherment makes an unfortunate impression, since 
they are extremely unsuitable for this purpose from 
every point of view. They are all extremely short; 
there are very few of them; they come from many 
different places; many of them contain unique signs 
that occur nowhere else in the published inscriptions; 
many are badly written; and it still has to be proven 
that they are all in the same language, let alone that 
that language is Linear Class B. A few, it is true, are 
almost certainly written in Linear Class B, but many, 
in my opinion, will still be unintelligible long after 
most of the Minoan inscriptions can be read. 

The author does not mention any of these difficul- 
ties. He takes each in order, assigns phonetic values 
to the signs which he identifies without the slightest 
difficulty, making many comparisons with Linear 
Class B, transcribes it, translates it, comments on 
the implications of the translation and on the signs, 
and passes on to the next one. 

The list of signs with their phonetic values, promised 
in the introduction, is omitted. The list must therefore 
be drawn up by the reader. According to this, it is 
quite possible for half a dozen signs to have the same 
phonetic value, or, conversely, for a single sign to 
have several values, although these are usually re- 
lated in some way. Any sign, except those for pure 
vowels, may stand for a consonant-vowel combination 
or for the consonant alone. Two signs, those long 
since identified as the “double-axe” and “throne” 
signs, are considered determinatives, although they 
may also have syllabic values. Since Hittite has no 
0, no sign is given this value in Cretan. 

This sign list shows many gaps, since only about 60 
signs are used phonetically in Linear Class B, and this 
system requires more than 100, as can be shown by 
simple arithmetic. Five vowels are postulated, a, 4, e, 
tand wu, and 16 consonants. That means a theoretically 
complete table would require 85 signs. In addition, 
four and more of the known signs are often identified 
with one another and assigned the same phonetic 
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value. This is true, for instance, of the signs con- 
nected with the values sa, ja, ba, ru. Therefore no co- 
herent phonetic pattern emerges. 

It is impossible to apply the table to inscriptions not 
“deciphered” by the author, because not only the 
signs of the script, but also the words, may be associ- 
ated with those from Hieroglyphic Hittite, proto- 
Indic, cuneiform, Cypriote, Egyptian, Phoenician, 
South Semitic, Etruscan, or something else, including, 
of course, all of Indo-European. The reader cannot 
apply the method because specific applications are not 
predictable on the basis of what is said. The inscrip- 
tions “translated” show nothing basically Cretan, or, 
since they are largely from the mainland, Mycenean. 
One gets the impression that there were no Cretans, 
only a hodge-podge of Egyptian, Hittite, Hurrian, 
Babylonian, and other colonists. 


Brookiyn CoLLEGE A. E. Koper 


Antike Kunst DER Scuweiz. Fiinfzig Meister- 
werke aus dem klassischen Altertum in $6ffent- 
lichem und privatem Besitz, by Hansjérg Bloesch. 
Pp. 228, figs. 17, pls. 79. Eugen Rentsch, Erlenbach- 
Ziirich, 1943. Swiss Francs 28. 


In the summer of 1942 the Kunsthalle Bern arranged 
the greatest exhibition of ancient art that had ever 
been held in Switzerland. With the cooperation of 
many private collectors and most of the Swiss mu- 
seums (except the important museum in Geneva), the 
young Swiss archaeologist Dr. Hansjérg Bloesch was 
able to assemble well over four hundred objects. ‘The 
range and quality of the exhibit eould be admired 
even by those who were unable to go to Berne through 
a short descriptive catalogue (Kunsthalle Bern, 
Griechische und rimische Kunst 12 Juni-30 August 
1942). 

In the volume for review, Bloesch’s Habilitations- 
schrift, fifty “masterpieces” have been selected for 
more detailed publication. The selection consists of 
sixteen vases, fifteen marble sculptures, seven bronzes, 
three terracotta statuettes, three pieces of jewelry, 
two cameos, and four coins. Bloesch has excluded 
everything Pre-Hellenic and Etruscan, the'glass, most 
of the coins, Roman jewelry, wall paintings, mummy 
portraits, and, of course, the casts. Even so, the choice 
must have been a difficult one on which no two 
archaeologists could agree: The student of Greek pot- 
tery would have liked to see pictures of the allegedly 
Eretrian lekanis in Nyon (Griechische und rémische 
Kunst, no. 155) which might have enlarged that rela- 
tively small class of vase painting (cf. AJA, xlv, p. 
69), and the omission of the only archaic Attic sculp- 
ture, the fragment of a grave stele (Griechische und 
rémische Kunst, no. 22) is regretted from more than 
one point of view. 

In spite of these self-imposed limitations the author 
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has succeeded in giving us not only a fair cross- 
section of the exhibition in the Kunsthalle but of 
ancient art as such in its unique development. 
Though the quality varies among the fifty representa- 
tive monuments, the selection makes for an impressive 
array and bears witness to the good taste and high 
standards of the many private collectors in Switzer- 
land. 

The text of Antike Kunst falls into three parts: an 
introductory essay on the chief epochs of ancient art, 
the description of the “masterpieces” proper, each 
treated in a monograph, and an important appendix 
which gives exhaustive bibliographical and statistical 
data as well as the notes to the description. The intro- 
duction will perhaps be more valuable to the layman 
than to the archaeologist, since the chronological divi- 
sions are broad and follow the more or less arbitrary 
system of centuries and decades too slavishly (e.g. 
archaic art 600-500 B.c., classical art 500-330 B.c., 
etc.). The descriptive text proper is remarkably objec- 
tive. Questions of iconography and connoisseurship 
are given a full and searching examination. Moreover, 
Bloesch’s treatment, even of the minor pieces, is al- 
ways thorough and sympathetic. Especially useful 
are his drawings of shapes, on which he is an authority, 
as one might learn from his doctoral thesis, Formen 
attischer Schalen. 

The description is followed by seventy-nine plates. 
The author, who did all the photography himself, 
has been most generous with detailed views, though 
at times one fears they were introduced at the expense 
of badly needed views of the whole. But the pho- 
tography is, on the whole, so good and the reproduc- 
tion so adequate that only three plates, pls. 41, 56, 
75, are somewhat disappointing. 

The individual photographs bear neither the num- 
ber of the object nor a page reference to the description 
and the appendix, and since they do not always 
follow in the order of the descriptive text, it is often 
difficult to consult the latter while going through the 
plates. Nor is the relegation of footnotes and catalogue 
data to an appendix a convenient arrangement, the 
less so since the description proper gives no page refer- 
ences to the valuable material in the appendix. One 
realizes that Bloesch has tried to keep his ‘‘mono- 
graph” as free as possible from archaeological cant and 
the burden of acknowledgments or references, but 
perhaps he could have struck a more workable com- 
promise if he had printed his notes and data after 
each of the fifty monographs individually, rather than 
have them separated from the text by seventy-nine 
plates. There is no museum index. 

Lastly some additions and queries. 

No. 4, p. 158: for Annali 1866... Mon. VIII... 
read Annali 1869... Mon. IX.... 

No. 5, p. 160: this flat-bottomed aryballos has been 
connected independently with Payne, Necrocorinthia 
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no. 801, by D. A. Amyx (Univ. of Calif. Publ. in 
Class. Arch., vol. i, no. 9, 1943, pp. 218-219). Bloesch’s 
attribution of yet another lion (Payne, op. cit. no. 
765, pl. 18, 4) is not quite so convincing. 

No. 7, p. 44: attributed by Bloesch to Technau’s 
*“Maler der Athenageburt” —wouldn’t an attribution 
to Beazley’s “Group E” have placed the amphora 
more properly? To the Geryonomachies of Group E 
can be added an amphora type B in the collection of 
Frederick M. Watkins, at present on loan in the Fogg 
Museum (39.1945). P. 162, note 7: for the x7rTos cf. 
Boehringer, Die Miinzen von Syrakus, pp. 84 ff. Add 
to Bloesch’s list of x7jiros —protomai as shield devices— 
a black figured lekythos, British Museum B 639 
(Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, vol. ii, p. 28, 
fig. 1) and a black figured neck-amphora, now lost 
(P.S. Bartoli and P. Bellori, Le pitture antiche delle 
grotte di Roma e del sepolcro de’ Nasoni in Roma, 
1706, pls. 14-15). 

No. 8, p. 164, note 9: the Boston hydria’s number is 
01.8058, not 01.8085 (the mistake is Technau’s). A 
detail of the hydria is published (AJA, xlv, p. 548, 
fig. 4). Bloesch puts the Triton amphora in Orvieto, 
Louvre F 51, and this amphora together, retaining 
Technau’s name for a somehow even more hetero- 
geneous group, without mentioning Beazley’s at- 
tribution of the Orvieto amphora to the Painter of 
Berlin 1686 (JHS, lix, 1939, p. 305). 

No. 9, p. 165, note 1: now listed in a monograph by 
M. Gj¢desen on patera handles (Acta Archaeologica, 
xv, 1944, p. 128, no. 93). P. 165, note 2: isn’t the youth 
in Amsterdam a mirror support? Cf. Gjddesen, op. 
cit., pp. 155 ff. 

No. 10: to the works of the Antimenes Painter can 
be added two unpublished neck amphorae in this 
country, Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 48.17 and 
Princeton 33-47. 

No. 12, p. 168, note 3: in spite of the fact that 
this lekythos obviously belongs to the Leagros period, 
I do not think that it is necessarily by the same hand 
as the vases which Buschor assigned to the “‘Iliupersis- 
maler.” 

No. 13, p. 169, note 10: for the locking lid, like 
that of a tea-pot (Bloesch’s “‘Bajonettverschluss”’), 
compare the marble vases in Boston (BMFA, xxxvii, 
1939, pp. 74-75, figs. 1-2) and Leningrad (CR, 1876, 
pl. 4, 12). 

No. 19, p. 178, note 7: add to the works of the 
Triglyph painter a lekythos in Bayonne (Mus. 
Bonnat, inv. 450.2) —Bloesch might have mentioned 
Beazley’s Attic White Lekythoi in notes 1 or 5. 

No. 22, pp. 85 and 181, note 2: earrings with pigeons 
are perhaps not quite so rare as Bloesch claims —cf. 
B. Segall, Katalog der Goldschmiede Arbeiten Museum 
Benaki, Athens, 1938, p. 63. An unpublished pair in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (25.78.39-40) is 
particularly close to the Merz earrings with a rather 


similar stylization of the wings and a nearly identical 
ornamentation of the cylindrical base. 

No. 23, p. 86: aren’t these earrings later than no. 
22? I fail to see how they can be “‘annihernd gleich- 
zeitig.” 

No. 31: this relief is now in the Kunstmuseum at 
Basle. 

No. 82: is this terracotta statuette genuine? Cf. 
Hoffmann, Collection Gréau, no. 339, pl. 29. 

The author is to be congratulated on presenting so 
rich a selection of Greek and Roman art. Thanks to 
him, antiquities in Switzerland will receive more at- 
tention and the present volume will perhaps prepare 
the ground for other, much needed publications. Dr. 
Bloesch’s special qualifications make us hope that 
Switzerland will some day join the other countries in 
publishing her vases in the Corpus Vasorum. 

Tue MetropourtaAN von BoTHMER 

Museum or Art 


Tue Corypantic Rites Puato by Ivan M. Lin- 
forth, University of California Publications in 
Classical Philology, Vol. 13, No. 5, pp. 121-162, 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1946. 50 cents. 


MapNgEss IN Pato, PHArEprRus 244DE by 
Ivan M. Linforth, University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Philology, Vo!. 13, No. 6, pp. 163- 
172, University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1946. 25 cents. 


In the first and longer of these illuminating studies, 
Professor Linforth has examined in detail the six 
passages in which Plato draws parallels from the 
Corybantic rites. Although his references to them are 
in every case allusive and indirect, Plato is in fact our 
principal witness for these rites in fifth and fourth 
century Athens. Professor Linforth does not limit 
himself to Plato, but includes in his discussion a study 
of the other brief references to the subject from the 
Attic period and of pertinent passages in later writers 
so that the article becomes a valuable summary of our 
knowledge about the Corybants, their ritual, and 
terms derived from it. 

In the course of his discussion, the author shows that 
the term Corybant is never used of priests and par- 
ticipants, but applies always to the daimones who were 
adopted into the Greek pantheon from the armed 
dancers of the Phrygio-Cretan myth. In the teletae 
held in their honor, he discerns three stages which he 
finally summarizes thus: 

“First there were preliminary sacrifices to propitiate 
the god — what god we do not know —and to ascertain 
whether he was favorable to the undertaking or not. 
Then at some point in the procedure came the 
‘chairing,’ in which the candidate was seated in a 
chair and the ministrants danced around him and 
raised a great din. The effect of this was to rouse his 
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excitement and stir his emotions, so that he gradually 
lost consciousness of all but the whirling rhythm of 
the dance. This was followed by what was called 
the telete proper, in which, we may suppose, the 
candidate threw himself into the dance with the rest 
and yielded to the intoxication of the rhythm. In the 
end, when all was over, the participants emerged from 
the tumult to a state of calm and tranquillity, and 
their minds were at peace.” 

There is one point in this summary which I ques- 
tion. Why is it assumed that the preliminary sacrifice 
was made to some undetermined god and not to the 
Corybants, the daimones who would be supposed to 
dance with the partakers of this particular ritual? In 
Laws 791A where Plato says that the participants 
dance “with the gods to whom they render acceptable 
sacrifice” he is generalizing on any form of ecstatic 
rite with music and dancing. In the Corybantic rites, 
would the sacrifice not be made to the Corybants? 
To anyone reading this summary out of context the 
term “candidate” might be misleading, since it often 
connotes initiation, but Mr. Linforth has shown that 
the Corybantic experience was in no sense an initiation 
or analogous to baptism, but could be repeated at 
will. One purpose of the rites was to cure emotional 
disorder, but some joined in them no doubt for the 
sake of excitement and for the sheer intoxication of 
the dance. Though the Corybants are sometimes said 
to cause as well as to cure emotional disturbances, Mr. 
Linforth shows that there is no evidence, as Rohde 
and others have held, that the term corybantiasm was 
applied to a particular form of mental disease with 
characteristic symptoms. 

This first article contains many other interesting 
points and corrections of current errors, but it should 
be read in its entirety as a beautiful example of close 
and accurate reasoning. I like particularly the way in 
which Professor Linforth analyzes what Plato 
actually says. Difficult passages become plain when 
examined with his clear logic. 

In the second article, on Telestic Madness, he 
applies this logic to the passage in the Phaedrus where 
Love is compared to three other types of Kheaven-sent 
madness — prophecy, telestic ecstasy and poetry. The 
sentence 244pE dealing with telestic madness has 
been the despair of commentators and translators, and 
I recommend the analysis in this article as an excellent 
lesson in how to read Plato. 

WE Cottece Barsara P. McCartuy 


A HistoricaL COMMENTARY ON THUCYDIDES, VOL. I, 
INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARY ON BOOK I, by 
A. W. Gomme. Pp. xi+480; maps, 4. Oxford, 1945. 


Evapifun-o. yap, says Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
tives elow olor Ta Qovkvdidov cvpBareiv, kai odd’ 
xwpis Prof. A. W. 
Gomme of Glasgow, in this first third of a definitive 
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commentary, bids fair to increase the select company 
of the knowledgeable. Comparison with the earlier 
Commentary of Herodotus of W. W. How and J. Wells 
(ii vols., Oxford, 1912) is inevitable, but whereas How 
and Wells address undergraduates, Gomme writes for 
specialists. “Kindern ohne Begleitung Erwachsener 
ist der Zutritt verboten.” 

The Introduction (pp. 1-87) contains four parts, be- 
ginning with ““What Thucydides Takes for Granted”’: 
first, the work of his predecessors, especially in chro- 
nology; second, the general economic conditions of fifth 
century Greece. Mr. Gomme is especially helpful here, 
both in rescuing Thucydides from charges of blindness 
to economic causality, and in pointing out, as against 
Cornford in Thucycides Mythistoricus, that Thucy- 
dides, not having heard of Karl Marx, did not 
“think that all wars, and almost all human actions, 
are caused by the economic motive” (p. 465, and 
see General Index, s.v. Economic factors.) Third, 
Thucydides takes for granted contemporary con- 
ditions of warfare, without explaining “why no 
state with a plain to defend developed a light- 
armed force to attack enemy hoplites in the hills 
before they reached the plain” (p. 10), why the 
Greeks did not develop a cavalry technique, why 
they did not improve their siege methods, or what their 
supply lines and chains of command were like. And 
last, Thucydides assumes a knowledge of Greek con- 
stitutional practice, “not only because his readers 
were familiar with the principal facts, but because his 
narrative illustrates these facts very fully through- 
(p. 24). 

Mr. Gomme next discusses his author’s self-im- 
posed limitations, his “‘superb silence” (p. 27); this 
means excluding, however unwillingly, cultural his- 
tory and biographical detail, because for his austere 
narrative Thucydides considered fine buildings and 
puerile gossip to be equally beside the point. 

The Introduction ends with a masterly review of 
sources for the Peloponnesian War other than 
Thucydides (pp. 29-87): these include Hellanicus, 
documents official and unofficial, the Atthidographs, 
Ephorus, Theopompus, Diodorus (who gets, as he 
deserves, short shrift), and Plutarch, of whose merits 
as a biographer and defects as a historian Mr. Gom- 
me’s is now the definitive discussion. 

The main body of the Commentary is a gold-mine 
of information, and of up-to-date bibliography to 
supplement and clarify that information. Especially 
valuable, though it is invidious to single out par- 
ticulars, are the analysis of chapters 1-23 (pp. 154— 
157), the notes on the speeches (pp. 166-176, 227- 
256, 414-420, 453-464), and on chronology (pp. 196- 
199, 222-224, 389-413, 424-425), and the exhaustive 
treatment of the Pentekontaetia (pp. 256-413). 

For the archaeologist the chief of the many virtues 
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of Mr. Gomme’s book will be his emphasis on inscrip- 
tions, especially on the “noble work” (p. 33, note 1) 
on the tribute lists of the “great American school” 
(p. v) of epigraphists. (The gazetteer to ATL does 
not quite deserve the same high praise as the rest of 
the work.) The entries s.v. Inscriptions in Index II do 
not even begin to indicate the number of texts actu- 
ally referred to. The editor makes good use, too, of 
the sister art of prosopography (pp. 184, 188, 189, 
354). 

Mr. Gomme also neatly disposes of a number of 
sacred cows: ¢.g., that Thucydides is an unremitting 
critic of Herodotus (pp. 301, 426); that the Greeks 
had no idea of progress (p. 232); that they regularly 
subordinated the state to the individual (p. 2381); 
that the tags “objective” and “subjective” are easy to 
apply (pp. 144-145); that Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens is entirely dependable (pp. 87, 262, 267, 310). 
In this connection the curious may be interested in a 
collection of the victims of Mr. Gomme’s somewhat 
Housmanesque odium philologicum: these include (I 
alphabetize, that I may not seem to add injury to 
insult) Beloch (pp. 191, 411), de Sanctis (p. 428), 
Forbes (p. 259), Jaeger (pp. 90, 145, 152, 284), Kahr- 
stedt (pp. 333, 429), Lenschau (p. 430), Miltner (p. 
333), the scholiast (p. 363), and Walker (p. 321). 

A work as detailed as this almost inevitably involves 
minor inconsistencies. I list a few of these, in the in- 
terest of an even more admirable second edition. The 
maps do not show Pegae (p. 305), Crisa (p. 314), 
Tragia (p. 353), or even Phalerum (p. 312). It is not 
clear what edition of the Greek text is being followed, 
though it may be (p. 443) Hude’s editio maior. Perhaps 
the textual notes should be separated from the his- 
torical; in any case it would be well to remove the repe- 
titious insistence (pp. 330 and 338) on the relative 
ease of omission over insertion in a Ms. Page 119, on 
change in culture without invasion, repeats p. 98; 
p. 384 on autonomy repeats in part p. 340; p. 448 
refers to Pegae as though it had not been previously 
mentioned. Isocrates’ orations are cited once by num- 
ber (p. 322) and once by name (p. 332). On p. 350, 
line 15, the reference should be to the third edition of 
Dittenberger’s Sylloge. On p. 381, line 7, an inscription 
is cited with the iota adscript; the same text appears on 
p. 382, line 7, with subscript. In the note on chapter 
122.4, and in the fourth line of the quotation from 
Aristophanes on p. 449, a letter from the wrong Greek 
font has slipped in. The complex calculations of 
tribute (pp. 211, 275, 374) would be easier to follow 
in a tabular view. The note on chapter 31-4 (p. 166) 
is tantalizingly inconclusive. Easily available texts like 
Aristophanes (p. 101) are quoted in full, while for in- 
scriptions (p. 160) we are referred to the Corpus or to 
Tod. Some of the notes, especially when Mr. Gomme 
argues with his German colleagues, seem overlong; 


€.9., pp. 94, 203, 236, 428, where we tend to agree that 
“most of the argument has been a waste of time”’ 
(p. 401). On the other hand, the summary of Athenian 
imperial procedure under Pericles (pp. 388-389) is a 
miracle of compression. 

Though we may lose sight of the main thread of the 
argument, Mr. Gomme never does. His volume is a 
veritable handbook of historical method; students in 
ancient history seminars might to their great profit 
be referred to pp. 84-87, 138, 178, 193, 201, 245, 258, 
261, 267, 277, 301, 307, 311, 322, 327, 331, 334, 335, 
340, 360, 362, 364, 375, 377, 379, 380, 407, 412, 419, 
423, 428, 452, that they may learn to evaluate evi- 
dence. For example (p. 85), “it is our duty to follow 
the best evidence, not to neglect it in favour of a view 
of our own ‘supported’ by a weak writer on the 
ground that the best is not infallible.” ““When two 
figures are found to be inconsistent with one another, 
it is proper to reject one of them and attribute the 
mistake to the copyist or the author according to the 
degree of sense or nonsense which we allow the latter” 
(p. 193). In the tribute lists (p. 831) “we must not 
simply connect new names with victory and the dis- 
appearance of names with defeat.” Epigraphists will 
do well to heed (p. 335, note 2) the “‘wise caution about 
the use of inscriptions where we have no literary 
evidence to supplement them.” Students are warned, 
too (p. 362, note 2), that “scholars who are very cer- 
tain of the different periods of composition of extant 
writings, which, in their present form, are finished 
works of art, seem also to be certain of the complete 
unity of lost works, even when they are in the nature 
of Annals,” and of the danger (p. 411, note 1) of 
Beloch’s notorious “principle of disbelieving anec- 
dotes in general and of believing any single one he 
wants to.” 

Whatever justice there may be in Toynbee’s view 
(A Study of History, i, p. 4) that such methodology 
produces works of engineering, not art, it remains true 
that it is only on the foundation of superb analysis like 
Mr. Gomme’s that works of equally superb synthesis 
(like, for example, Prof. Finley’s Thucydides) can 
soundly rest. Our age may well be proud to have 
produced both. 

University oF Pavut MacKenprick 

WIsconsiIN 


Het REcONSTRUCTIEPLAN VOOR HET MAUSOLEUM TE 
Haurkarnassos, by J. van Breen. Pp. xii+317, figs. 
90 (3 in end pocket); summary in English, pp. 295- 
317. Allard Pierson Stichting, Universiteit van 
Amsterdam, Archaeologisch-historische Bijdragen 
x. Amsterdam, 1942. 


In the Nazi-dominated Netherlands appeared this 
45th (the author counts it as the 42nd) modern re- 
construction of the fifth of the seven wonders of the 
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ancient world, the Mausoleum at Halikarnassos, pre- 
pared by a Dutch architect under the influence of 
Javanese stupas (Bara-budur and Prambanan) and 
under the supervision of Prof. G. A. S. Snijder. 

The chief merit of the book is the survey of the 
previous documentary material (pp. 5-117), including 
a more complete list of the “ancient” references (add- 
ing Gregorius Turonensis and four “anonymi’”’ to 
the twenty-five authors cited in the reviewer’s own 
youthful essay, AJA, xii, 1908, p. 167) and a very 
complete survey of the allusions to the ruins from the 
15th century to the excavations of 1856. Better still 
is the illustrated collection of modern restorations 
from 1521 to the present (omitting the less serious 
efforts of Corrado and Hawksmoor included in the 
reviewer's old list, but adding Schinkel, 1817, and 
Bouterweck, 1818, as well as those later than 1908, 
namely, Biihlmann, Dieulafoy, Kruger, Krischen, 
Pinker —of which the reviewer was instrumental in 
preventing a detailed publication, — Mager, and Law, 
though strangely omitting Lethaby); these epitomize 
in graphic form the changes of taste and archaeological 
knowledge during the last four centuries. 

The main purpose of any study of the Mausoleum, 
however, is to present a logical restoration. That 
offered by Dr. van Breen is an archaeological and 
architectural monstrosity. The initial premise is 
enough to vitiate the entire work: the book about the 
Mausoleum by its architects, Pythios and Satyros, 
mentioned by Vitruvius but lost since his time, is sup- 
posed to have been available to Cesare Cesariano in 
1521 and to Walther Rivius in 1548, so that their 
imaginary and fantastic restoration of the Mausoleum 
in their translations of Vitruvius thereby assumes gos- 
pel authority. Instead of the 36 columns mentioned by 
Pliny, the author prefers the 32 columns mentioned by 
Rivius (15 centuries later), assuming that this dis- 
crepancy authorizes the restoration of 36—32=4 
central piers. The garbled dimensions of late writers 
and/or of their mediaeval copyists, such as the 1340 
feet of Hyginus or the 400 feet of Vibius Sequester, 
obviously manuscript errors for the 440-foot perimeter 
of Pliny, are taken at face value. All the results are 
worked out on the basis of a hitherto unknown 
“Mausoleum foot” of 0.300806 m. (regardless of the 
fact that the same architect Pythios used the normal 
Ionic foot of 0.294 m. at Priene), and with the aid of 
five “sacred triangles” and the ubiquitous golden 
section. After months of experiment, the author found 
that a true north-and-south line with a length of 
306.823 m.=1020 “Mausoleum feet,” a number 
connected in some way with death, formed the base- 
line for the lay-out of the city of Halikarnassos; using 
this base as the hypotenuse of a 3:4:5 triangle, all 
three sides were repeatedly subdivided by the golden 
section and also by bisection, and the maze of lines 
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connecting these various points sometimes intersect 
points in the Mausoleum foundation cutting, a fact 
which is regarded as significant. Eventually there re- 
sults a line 49.4119 m. in length as half of the base 
of a triangle by which the plan and elevation of the 
Mausoleum are reconstructed. The height of the 
Mausoleum is calculated as 68.1825 m. or 226% 
“Mausoleum feet,” of which 25 feet are below ground; 
but even the visible 2014 feet of height considerably 
exceed Pliny’s 140 feet. Toward north and south pro- 
trude what the author calls “‘antae,” really tetrastyle- 
in-antis porticoes of the Doric order with impossibly 
steep pediments; evidence for these is found in column 
drums and some very degraded late Hellenistic tri- 
glyph-and-metope blocks and mutular geisa noticed 
by Karo and Maiuri in the walls of Budrum Castle, 
but certainly unrelated to the Mausoleum. Even the 
slabs of the Amazon frieze are distributed between the 
four sides of the building in accordance with a lattice- 
like pattern of triangles to which the sculptural pat- 
tern is supposed to have been adapted. The book is 
the ultimate manifestation of the power of numbers. 
That Greek architecture was based on a science of 
numbers is the belief also of the reviewer, but not to 
this fantastic extent. 
CotumsB1a University B. Dinsmoor 


KaTALOG DER GRIECHISCHEN UND ROMISCHEN SKULP- 
TUR, DER STEINERNEN GEGENSTANDE UND DER 
SrucKPLASTIK 1m ALLARD Pierson MusEum zu 
AmstTERDAM, by Dr. C. S. Ponger. Pp. xvi+103, 
pls. 42. Allard Pierson Stichting. Universiteit van 
Amsterdam. Archaeologisch-Historische Bijdragen 
xi. Amsterdam, N. V. Noord-Hollandische Uitgevers 
Maatschappi, 1942. 


This volume is the second part of a scientific cata- 
logue, announced in Vol. VII of the archaeological- 
historical contributions, published by the University 
of Amsterdam. The different parts of the collection 
were distributed among candidates for the Ph.D. in 
order that they might use them for their dissertations. 
The main goal was to make known the contents of the 
museum as quickly as possible through exact descrip- 
tions and sufficient illustrations. 

Dr. Ponger has done very well in his part which 
contains mostly Greek and some Roman sculpture as 
well as objects in stone and stucco-work. His indica- 
tions of place of discovery, former owners, dimensions, 
preservation, technique, interpretation, localization, 
dating and bibliography are exact and reliable. Each 
of the 196 pieces has at least one illustration. In prin- 
ciple the arrangement of the sculpture in stone is 
chronological. The architectural fragments (nos. 127- 
161), the objects for daily use (nos. 162-173), the 
workshop models (nos. 174-181) and sculpture in 
stucco and gypsum (nos. 182-196) are treated in sep- 
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arate chapters. A list of the places of discovery, of the 
collections, a comparative index for the numbers in 
the inventory, this and former catalogues and an 
alphabetical index add to the usefulness of the book. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the most important and 
interesting part of this catalogue is the Hellenistic 
sculpture, a large part of which comes from the Col- 
lection of Friedrich Wilhelm von Bissing. This out- 
standing former professor of Oriental and Egyptian 
art in Munich and Utrecht, author of Denkmdler 
aegyptischer Skulptur; Die Kultur der alien Aegypter 
and many other works on Egyptian art, made his 
collection in Egypt. He originally owned not only 
most of the Hellenistic sculpture listed under part A, 
I, 4c, nos. 27-51, but also most of that listed under A, 
I, 6-7, as Egypticizing and Graeco-Roman sculpture 
(nos. 78-92 and 93-105), under A, III, objects for 
daily use (nos. 162-173) and all of A, IV, workshop 
models as well as all of B, stueco work (nos. 174-181 
and 182-196). To the many objects belonging to the 
Hellenistic period must be added the Tarentine sculp- 
ture A, I, 5 (nos. 52-77), mostly from the Scheurleer 
collection, dated in the late fourth and in the third 
centuries. Chapters A, I, 7, Graeco-Roman Sculpture 
(Nos. 93-105) and 9, Roman Sculpture (nos. 107- 
125) ought to be dissolved into their component parts. 
No. 108 is a copy of the Serapis by Bryaxis; no. 104 is 
a statuette of Alexander the Great; nos. 116, 118, 
120, 121 are Hellenistic, so that all these belong to 
part A, I, 4c. On the other hand no. 105 is a copy of 
the Amazon by Polyclitus and therefore belongs to 
A, I, 4a, fifth century, which now consists of only nos. 
20-21. With such a rearrangement the importance of 
the catalogue for the study of Hellenistic sculpture 
would become even more apparent. 

CotumsBra UNIVERSITY MARGARETE BIEBER 


Artic Rep-Ficurep Vasrs: A Survey, by Gisela 
M. A. Richter. Pp. xxvii+221, figs. 125. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1946. $2.50. 


Miss Richter’s stated aim in presenting this book 
is to republish, in a cheaper and handier form, the 
essence of her text to the large, expensive set on Red- 
Figured Athenian Vases (1936). She has done much 
more than that. Besides giving a revised, fully up-to- 
date version of everything important in her earlier 
work, she also systematically incorporates the vast 
new gains in stylistic knowledge found in Beazley’s 
ARV. Hence this survey actually epitomizes the learn- 
ing of two great authorities on Attic red-figure. 

The Introduction, which covers shapes, subjects, 
inscriptions, dating, and technique in all its aspects, 
brilliantly displays Miss Richter’s special competence 
in these matters, as well as her exemplary clearness of 
exposition. The rest of the book describes over 200 
vase-painters and their vases, selected to play up 


the many fine pieces in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Its six chapters extend over the whole range of Attic 
r.-f., to the end of the Kerch style. The author lays 
greatest stress on questions of style and development, 
but treats many incidental topics in passing. Signa- 
tures of potters and painters, kalos names, and other 
inscriptions receive full attention. Bibliographical 
references, cited in more than 1,000 footnotes, are 
thorough and modern. Lindsley F. Hall’s instructive 
line-drawings are repeated in the text to illustrate 
stylistic analyses. The rest of the illustrations, which 
are carefully chosen with an eye to showing detail, 
supplement instead of duplicating previous publica- 
tions. Many are from new photographs by E. Milla, 
and several are of vases and fragments hitherto un- 
published. Recent arrivals at the Metropolitan 
Museum (especially those from the Gallatin Collec- 
tion, and some important newcomers ex Hirsch) are 
cleverly spotlighted in the text and the pictures. 

The author’s tightly compressed, richly evocative 
sentences have produced a much meatier text than the 
subtitle promises. Some readers might have preferred 
the outright exclusion of the least worthy painters (to 
cite the extreme case, four of those named are com- 
pletely unpublished, and unrepresented in the U.S.), 
to gain space for a fuller treatment of the best work in 
each period. There are also a few surprising omissions: 
the Boreas Painter, the Florence Painter, the Flying 
Angel Painter, and others. But so much is given in so 
little space that any criticism of what is included or 
left out is mere carping. 

Admiration is due Miss Richter for her carefulness 
of statement, as essential as it is difficult in such highly 
condensed writing, which is triumphantly conspicuous 
on every page. —Some comments and queries, evoked 
by random passages: 

P. 21, on the archaic pronunciation of “‘Kleitias”’: 
cf. Beazley, AJA, xxxix, 1935, p. 479. 

P. 49: perhaps worth noting, for the student, that 
Epiktetos often signs, not egrapsen, nor even egraph- 
sen, but egrasphen (so on the calyx krater here men- 
tioned, note 77). 

P. 74: add kalos names Hippoxenos, Timonides, 
Iasymachos (Providence Painter). 

P. 100: “The Penthesileia Painter’s ... style ap- 
pealed to his contemporaries and he had many imi- 
tators.” Rather, pupils or associates in the same busy 
workshop (cf. ARV, p. 581), as Miss Richter goes on 
to imply. 

P. 101, calyx krater N.Y. 07.286.66: attributed by 
H. R. W. Smith to the Spreckels Painter (CV A, San 
Francisco, 1, p. 40, text to pls. 18, 2 and 19, 2). 

P. 135, oinochoe N.Y. 37.11.19: possibly not hus- 
band, but visiting komast, orégavév yé row 
éxwv mwopeverar —and a lyre besides (cf. F. O. Copley, 
T APA, 73, 1942, 96 ff.). 
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P. 157, cup signed Xenophantos epoiesen Athen(aios) : 
“found in South Russia and evidently made by an 
Athenian in that region.” Without further evidence, 
the signature might be held instead to identify an 
export product as genuinely Athenian (cf. Picard, 
Manuel d’archéologie grecque, ii: 2, p. 529 and note 6). 

Pp. 159-162, Kerch vases: especially in view of the 
great emphasis on painters and attributions elsewhere 
in the book, it would be helpful to have fuller refer- 
ences to Schefold’s Untersuchungen, in which 13 of 
the 15 vases here mentioned are catalogued and at- 
tributed. 

P. 168 note 39: (egrapsen) “usually written egraphsen 
on vases, indicating that 7 was aspirated when fol- 
lowed by o in the Attic dialect.” Or were 7 and @ 
simply confused? Cf. for the converse situation, ARV, 
p. 247, 21. 

The references given in the footnotes cover their 
ground so well that few significant additions can be 
suggested: —P. 167 note 31, on kalos inscriptions, add 
Rumpf, Gnomon, 14 (1938), 449-458; p. 168 note 43, 
on “nonsense” inscriptions, add Smith’s stimulating 
new investigations of “‘near-sense” inscriptions, CV A, 
San Francisco, 1, pp. 30-31, 32, and AJA, xlix, 
1945, p. 469; p. 168 note 47, on acrophonic numerals, 
add Tod, BSA, xxxvii, 1986-37, pp. 236-257. 

Since the book owes much of its distinction to its 
rich and scholarly documentation, which would do 
credit to a far more pretentious volume, one would 
like to see this apparatus completely foolproof. To- 
ward that end, I offer these observations: 

(1) The “Abbreviations and Bibliography” (pp. vii- 
xii) do not quite cover all of the items found in the 
footnotes (e.g., “CR.” for “Compte-rendu . . . ,” p. 199 
note 18), and the references to CV A follow Beazley’s 
cryptic pattern (cf. Smith, AJA, xlix, 1945, 184 f.). 

(2) The promise (Preface, p. vi) to give, in every 
case, a reference to ARV is in the main fulfilled, but 
there are about a dozen exceptions (p. 176 note 57; 
p. 180 note 12; p. 182 note 87; etc.), and Beazley’s 
“Addenda and Gorrigenda” are not always cited (p. 
177 note 104; p. 181 note 75; and others). 

(8) Museum numbers are conveniently,rounded up 
in a Museum Index (pp. 210-221), but are not always 
given in the notes (omissions: p. xxv, on fig. 93, 
**24.97.30”; p. 189 note 152, “76”; p. 190 note 181, 
206”; p. 191 note 1, “03.792”; p. 193 note 97, “43”; 
p. 199 note 24, “St. 1790 and Inv. 108, i”; p. 200 note 
55, “B 2280”). 

(4) The necessarily drastic pruning of references has 
sometimes led to the loss of vital parts (e.g., p. 183 
note 115: “‘Pfuhl figs. 401, 402” —and 405). 

(5) The General Index (pp. 201-209), otherwise 
pretty complete, lacks entries for the Reed Painter, 
the Woman Painter, the Triglyph Painter (p. 158, 
and figs. 116, 118, 119). 
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(6) There are also a good many misprints. A cursory 
check brought out the following (omitting trifles) : — 
P. xxii (fig.) 49: for “‘07.286.33” read “07.286.73”; 
p. xxii (fig.) 55: for ““27.122.6” read “‘25.78.2” and see 
corr. to p. 182 notes 86-87; p. xxvii (fig.) 116: for 
06.1109” read “06.1169,” and note caption “Thana- 
tos Painter” (incongruous) under ill.; p. 126 line 15: 
for “bell krater” read “stamnos,” and see corr. to 
p. 193 note 71; p. 152 (and pp. xvii, 205): for “LON- 
DON 106” read “LONDON E 106”; p. 159 (and pp. 
xvii, 209) : for “‘Painter”’ (of Vienna 116) read “Group” 
(cf. ARV, p. 887); p. 178: notes 145 and 146 should be 
interchanged; p. 182: notes 86 and 87 should be inter- 
changed; p. 182 note 114: for (Swindler) “fig. 100” 
read “fig. 300”; p. 183 note 126: for (Beazley) “p. 246, 
no. 2” read “p. 247, no. 14”; p. 183 note 141: for 
(Richter and Hall) “no. 26” read “no. 46” (?—cf. 
ARV, p. 257, 3); p. 187 note 64: for (Swindler) “‘fig. 
363” read “‘fig. 353”; pp. 188-189: the references (also 
the Museum numbers?) for notes 117 and 121 should 
be interchanged; p. 189 note 124: for (Beazley) “‘pp. 
35 ff.” read “pp. 352 ff.”’; p. 189 note 132: for (FR.) 
“pl. 104” read “pl. 164”; p. 189 note 141: for (Licht) 
“T, 283” read “I, 238”; p. 189 note 148: delete “Selt- 
man, AV, pl. 32 b, c’” (applies to London E 804, in 
note 150); p. 190 note 162: for (Berlin) “2402” read 
2404”; p. 190 note 180: add nos. “88, 100” (in 
Beazley’s list); p. 191 note 17: for (Museum Journal) 
“XXXIII” read “XXIIT’; p. 193 note 71 (cf. corr. 
to p. 126): for “21.88.4” read “06.1021.178,” and for 
(Beazley) “‘p. 667, no. 2” read “‘p. 667, no. 1”; p. 195 
note 152: for ““Mayence” read “‘Laurinsich’’; p. 198 
note 62: read “Nicole, op. cit., p. 100 and pl. 15”; 
p. 204 (Index): for ““Kleomales” read ‘‘Kleomelos’’ 
(twice). 

These typographical complaints are listed in some 
detail precisely because of the book’s unique value and 
importance. It is no idle compliment to predict for 
Attic Red-Figured Vases a succession of printings to 
meet a continuing demand in schools for years to come. 
It is certain to become a widely used, well-thumbed 
textbook for a whole generation of students (witness 
Sculpture and Sculptors), and above all for that reason 
its references must be made as serviceable and reliable 
as possible. This is especially important for the kind 
of student to whom it is most likely to prove indis- 
pensable. The book is not watered down for beginners, 
who might find its technical phraseology and its de- 
mands for strenuous cooperation too formidable. But 
for the intermediate student, already familiar with 
the basic terms of archaeology and equipped to 
pursue his subject aggressively, it is the one ideal guide 
to the systematic study of Attic red-figure. No other 
survey of comparable length can even distantly rival 
it for this purpose. 
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Diz DER ROMISCHEN TOPFER VON 
RHEINZABERN, Tafelband, by Heinrich Ricken 
[Katatoa VI Metner AUSGRABUNGEN IN RHEIN- 
ZABERN, 1901-1914, by Wilhelm Ludowici]. Pp. ix, 
pls. 264, Historisches Museum der Pfalz, Speyer, 
Rémisch-Germanische Kommission der Deutschen 
Archiologischen Instituts, Frankfurt a.M. Wit- 
tich Verlag, Darmstadt; 1942 and 1946.1 


The present volume of plates, which has just come 
to hand through the kindness of Dr. Wagner of 
Frankfurt and the good offices of OMG for Greater 
Hesse, MFA&A Section, writes finis to the life- 
interest of Wilhelm Ludowici. Notice of it can hardly 
omit some mention of the enterprises of this unusual 
man. 

It was in 1883 that Ludowici first visited Rheinza- 
bern (Tabernae Rhenanae), a great Alsatian center for 
the manufacture of terra sigillata in the second Chris- 
tian century, which had already been known for some 
time as a Roman site. Ludowici was a commercial 
ceramist with an academic interest in the red glaze 
characterizing sigillata; recognizing the good quality 
of the clay which the Romans had used 1800 years 
earlier, he shortly transferred his tile factory from 
Ludwigshafen to Rheinzabern. Somewhat like his 
enlightened commercial compatriot Schliemann, he 
took to excavating as a kind of hobby from 1901 
until 1914, when World War I permanently suspended 
his explorations. Meanwhile his investigations had led 
to the publication, between 1904 and 1927, of five 
volumes with slightly varying titles representing suc- 
cessive stages of his discoveries. 

Although he never solved the mystery of the red 
glaze, he found tremendous quantities of sigillata, 
tiles, graves, pottery ovens, etc.; and although he 
was not a scholar in the formal sense (his doctorate 
from Wiirzburg was conferred honoris causa), his con- 
tributions to the scholarship of provincial Roman 
ceramics are very great and are generally accepted. 
Like many another enthusiast, he had little interest in 
the larger aspects of his subject; as far as I know, de- 
spite his profound acquaintance with Rheinzabern and 
its problems, he tended to treat them in vacuo, and his 
writings are almost wholly innocent of the profuse 
comparative material lying nearby at Blickweiler, 
Heiligenberg, etc. 

Ludowici’s excavations and publications were a 
somewhat haphazard avocation which evolved with 
time and fortune rather than according to a precon- 
ceived plan. But through it all runs an unswerving in- 
terest, almost an emotional evangelism. His budget 
required less restrictive management than do those of 
most excavators. No effort and no expense were too 
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great if they contributed to promoting the fame of the 
site and its ancient artisans. With unstinted drawings 
and photographs of details, repetitions and republica- 
tions where necessary, and years of labor lavished 
upon it, Rheinzabern is by far the most exhaustively 
published site of its kind. Finally, when Ludowici died 
at the age of seventy-four in 1929, he left behind the 
unfulfilled promise of a “‘grosses Album” which he had 
compiled during an enforced idleness after the previ- 
ous war but which he had not the means to publish. 
The post-war inflation and the return of Alsace to 
France had probably dealt severely with the Ludowici 
fortunes. 

The album in question, Rheinzabern, vi, has indeed 
been expensive. One wonders how it could appear in 
the German war-economy of 1942. Almost all of its 
264 plates are half-tone photographs, reproduced on 
slick paper of excellent pre-war quality. The material 
is, in a certain sense, a rearrangement of that in vol. v, 
where decorated motives from Rheinzabern are iso- 
lated from their contexts and grouped under the 
rubrics of Men and Gods; Animals; Plants and Trees; 
etc., with references to the potters who used these in- 
dividual decorative elements. Oswald’s Index of 
Figure-Types is a free-hand extension of this method 
to include all Gaulish and German terra sigillata. 
Rheinzabern, vi, on the other hand, reproduces com- 
plete sherds of moulds and vases, arranging them 
according to the potters who made them rather than 
according to their decorative motives. Both methods 
of presentation are useful, but it is seldom that the 
scholar has them both at his disposal. As it is, there is 
no very tangible integration of vol. vi and its prede- 
cessors. 

The brief introduction is by Friedrich Sprater, 
Director of the Historisches Museum der Pfalz which 
has been the principal repository for the Rheinzabern 
finds. It is rather an appreciation of Ludowici than an 
exposition of the accompanying volume. Ricken’s 
share in the production is not readily apparent; it was 
doubtless he who saw it through the press. One wishes 
that either he or Sprater had seized the opportunity to 
add a compact, definitive sketch of the whole Rhein- 
zabern industry, placing its salient characters and 
characteristics in their framework of chronology and, 
if possible, their relationship to the numerous other 
ceramic stations of East Gaul and Germany. Either of 
these men would have done it well, and a few pages 
written by a scholar for scholars would have added 
considerably to the comprehensibility of the whole site 
and its publication. In spite of Reubel’s Rémische 
Tépfer in Rheinzabern (1912), such an exposition is 
still needed. 

Rheinzabern ware is not very well known in the 
United States. Its area of principal distribution was 
the castella of the Limes, and although some of it 
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went down the Danube or across into England, it did 
not penetrate those parts of the Roman Empire where 
American excavators have been active. The largest 
collection in this country is a group of plain ware in the 
National Museum, Washington. Consequently, not 
many American libraries have had occasion to secure 
Ludowici’s publications. Within the plan of the vol- 
ume, the “grosses Album” is probably as good a 
summary as possible, if not the only record presently 
obtainable, of the decorated wares of Rheinzabern. 
HaveErForD CoLLEGE Howarp ComFrort 


CATALOGUE OF THE BRONZES IN THE ALLARD PIERSON 
Museum at AmsterpaM, by Hendrika C. Van 
Gulik. Pp. xvi+115; pls. xxxv. (Allard Pierson 
Stichting, Universiteit van Amsterdam. Archaeo- 
logisch-Historische Bijdragen, vii, pt. i.) N.V. 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers-Maatschappi. Am- 
sterdam, 1940. 


This volume is the first half of a scientific catalogue 
of the bronzes in the Allard Pierson Museum, the 
archaeological museum of the University of Amster- 
dam. It deals with the large category of statuettes 
(103 pieces) and the smaller categories of reliefs and 
other ornamental bronzes, mirrors, and suspect pieces 
(which raise the total to 157). Vases and utensilsare to 
appear in a second volume, and, in accordance with a 
system of classification now pretty generally adopted, 
vase attachments and other attachments in human or 
animal form are classified with the corresponding ves- 
sels or implements and therefore do not appear in the 
volume with the statuettes. Within the group of 
statuettes the classification is by subjects, except that 
the Graeco-Egyptian, that is, those in the Greek style 
but with features or attributes of Egyptian gods, are 
presented together. A special introduction to this sec- 
tion is the only lengthy general discussion in the 
book. A further subdivision is made for a group of 
small figures and branches of trees, all found together 
and of a consistent style, and so presumably from a 
single Graeco-Egyptian object or a limited group of 
objects — perhaps candelabra. This arrangement of the 
material, together with an historical table, a good 
general index, and a table correlating the numbers in 
the catalogue with inventory numbers combine to 
make the book easy to use. 

In this collection, the earliest periods are poorly 
represented while the archaic material is fair; the 
Classical age is weak, the Hellenistic good. Many of 
the most interesting pieces are from Egypt of the 
Greek and Roman periods. The weighting in this 
direction is largely due to the Allard Pierson Museum’s 
having acquired a considerable part of the collection 
of von Bissing, a specialist in this field. The statuettes 
which deserve special mention because of their artistic 
quality are not many: one archaic Greek kouros; the 
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group of three pieces, two maenads and a satyr; an 
Athena with an owl, a work in the manner of Phidias 
but probably later; a hunchback in an argumentative 
pose; and a Mercury or related deity, actually found 
in Holland. 

Probably the most interesting and famous pieces in 
the collection are three that belong together, the 
dancing Silene and two dancing women, each on its 
separate plinth (nos. 38, 43 and 44). They were as- 
signed to a workshop at Locri by Jantzen, to one at 
Chiusi by Neugebauer. They belong to the Transi- 
tional era. The author says that the Silene has hoofs, 
but that Neugebauer described him as human footed. 
Actually, the feet are not alike, and, though neither is 
well shaped, it is probable that the right foot is bestial, 
the left human. This combination is not unique. A 
Silene of the same size and class in The Walters Art 
Gallery lacks both feet and has one restored hoof; 
the ankles are unlike, and it looks as though there had 
been one human foot and one hoof. I noted (Art in 
America, xxxiv, 1946, pp. 9-10, and note 3) a Silene 
in Naples with two unlike ankles, but I formerly de- 
cided against its having two kinds of feet. It now seems 
to me that at least three Silenes, the one in the Allard 
Pierson, the one in the National Museum at Naples 
and the one in The Walters Art Gallery, had each one 
hoof and one human foot. 

No. 48, an Aphrodite, is identical with two pieces in 
Cairo which Edgar thought were made by shaping the 
wax models in the same mould. The author brings as a 
parallel a piece in the Louvre, found in Syria. Another 
is in The Walters Art Gallery (Art in America, xxxi, 
1943, pp. 192 f., and fig. 5). It is now even more prob- 
able than when Edgar wrote that these were a mass 
product, for we now know five examples, while he had 
but two. The only variation is the diadem with rays, 
worn by some examples but not by the others. The di- 
adem could have been hand modelled in wax and 
added to a moulded wax figure. 

The author makes many acute observations on the 
technique. No. 143, a mirror cover, has a large female 
head which is noted as cast, not hammered. Of the 
large late Roman head, no 95, it is observed that there 
are holes marking the positions of metal rods to hold 
the core in position, and that the face has been 
smoothed, while the surface is sandy in the grooves of 
eyes, eyebrows, etc. The sandiness of the surfaces and 
a total lack of undercutting around the ears suggest in 
the reviewer’s opinion that the process of casting was 
some sort of sand mould and that the original model 
was not made of wax. It is further observed by the 
author that this head was cast upside down. On an 
Etruscan griffin head, no. 134, red paint is observed. 
This red paint certainly warrants further investiga- 
tion. 

The material is extremely well presented. The de- 
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scriptions are detailed and clear, and numerous refer- 
ences for comparison are included. Especially inter- 
esting is the material assembled under no. 12 to show 
the diffusion of a peculiar hairdress, consisting of a 
shaved crown with a single long lock toward the back 
of the head. 

In many cases, dating of the pieces in the cata- 
logue has not been attempted. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, the decision to give only those dates which 
can be regarded as established was a wise one. 

Every bronze is illustrated, and on the whole the 
illustrations are adequate for study purposes. That il- 
lustrations are small and not very beautiful is hardly 
to be wondered at, when one considers the difficulties 
under which the book must have been printed. The 
only unfavorable criticism to be made of this excel- 
lent work concerns defects in the photography and 
occasional small errors of spelling and phraseology. 
That such a book was published in Holland in 1940 
should shame archaeologists in more favored countries 
for their lazy ways and frequent excuses. Let us hope 
that there will soon be more good catalogues! 

Tue Watters Art Dorotuy Kent Hin 
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A Hoarp or rrom Diocuetian’s RE- 
FORM (A.D. 296) To ConsTANTINE Carsar, Founp 
aT FyriE.p, Berks, by E. T. Leeds. Pp. 63, pls. 8. 
Oxford, 1946. Price, 15 shillings. 


In 1944 a hoard of folles, found at Fyfield, was 
brought to the attention of the Ashmolean Museum 
whose keeper was able to study the body of 2016 
coins in its entirety, and now publishes a complete 
catalogue, well illustrated and accompanied by an 
exhaustive commentary. A résumé of the principal con- 
clusions, a list of inedita, and tables of the output of 
the various mints represented and of the reverse in- 
scriptions, add to the convenience of the work, though 
its chief value lies in the detailed discussion which 
occupies pp. 8-31. The author has been thorough in 
his search through the large and widely scattered 
literature on the large folles of the tetrarchy, including 
hoards of similar composition, and has given an excel- 
lent summary of previous theories in regard to those 
complicated issues. The arguments do not lend them- 
selves to summary and the only conclusions likely to 
be of general interest are 1) that Diocletian’s folles 
were too big for convenience and too heavy for their 
relation to gold and silver, so that they were fre- 
quently clipped and had to be replaced by Constantine 
in 307 a.D. by coins of reduced weight, and 2) that the 
issues with no mint marks were apparently the output 
of “travelling” mints in Britain for the payment of 
troops. The specialist will find the book a significant 
addition to the literature of its field. 

UNIvErsITY ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
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Apsot SuUGER ON THE ABBEY CuuRcH oF St. Denis 
AND Its Art Treasures, by Erwin Panofsky. 
Pp. xiv+250, pls. 20. Princeton University Press, 
1946. 


The rebuilding in the twelfth century of the abbey 
church of St. Denis, replacing a Carolingian struc- 
ture, has always held a key position in the field of 
medieval architecture. The facade with its two towers 
and the choir with its ambulatory and chapels, both 
rib-vaulted throughout, are the first known examples 
of a truly Gothic structure. Mr. Crosby’s excavations 
have clarified the essential archaeological data of the 
site and will, it is hoped, be completed within this 
year. The present volume discusses the principal and 
indeed, the only important documentary source for 
the structure: the account which Suger, statesman, 
soldier, jurist, and abbot of St. Denis from 1121 to 
1151, rendered of his activities in erecting the new 
building. 

Three documents deal with these building activities: 
Sugerii De rebus in administratione sua gestis, a gen- 
eral account of the administration of the abbey in- 
cluding the rebuilding, was composed from 1144/45 
to 1148/49; De consecratione ecclesiae, dealing spe- 
cifically with the building and the dedication of facade 
and chevet, was written between 1144 and 1146/47; 
finally, an Ordinatio, enacted in 1140 or 1141, refers 
to the completion of facade and narthex and to the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the chevet. All these were 
last published in 1867, by Lecoy de la Marche. 
Panofsky gives an emendated edition of the text and 
a brilliantly written, fluent translation; he precedes it 
by a lively introduction, and accompanies it with a 
wealth of annotations. 

Suger’s writings represent the most complete ac- 
count which has come down to us from the Middle 
Ages, of a single architectural undertaking. Moreover 
as Mr. Panofsky points out, they are remarkable both 
as the work of a highly intelligent man, and of the 
man who was the patron and the driving force behind 
the enterprise. Because he was not an artist but an 
organizer of the arts, Suger was able to give an account 
of the undertaking as a whole. He begins by reporting 
on the financial groundwork which was laid many 
years before the actual building was started. In his 
opinion a rebuilding of the old structure was indicated 
and he discusses his reasons at length. He relates the 
search for and the finding of proper materials, beams, 
stones, and precious metals for the furnishings includ- 
ing an abortive attempt to procure marble from Rome. 
Finally he reports on the progress of the work itself. 
The first campaign, begun in 1137, included the de- 
struction of the Carolingian facade and the erection, 
further west, of a new twin tower facade, a narthex 
and a link connecting these with the old Carolingian 
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nave; it was concluded by the dedication of June 9, 
1140. The second campaign was begun immediately 
afterwards on July 14 of that same year and was con- 
cluded by the solemn consecration of June 11, 1144, 
During these few years the new chevet with ambu- 
latory and chapels was completed, replacing the 
Carolingian apse and retro-crypt; completion included 
the refurnishing of the choir with altars, lamps, altar 
vessels, choir stalls, and stained glass windows. Again 
Suger carefully narrates all his activities in purchasing 
precious stones, gold and silver for these furnishings 
and clearly describes the furnishings themselves. He 
transcribes all the inscriptions of altars, crosses and 
windows, giving a clear picture of their iconographical 
design and meaning. He concludes by reporting on the 
recognition of relics and the solemn consecration of the 
chevet. He also inserts a chapter on the planned re- 
building of nave and aisles which never rose beyond 
the foundation walls, a chapter designed to stimulate 
his successors to continue where he would have to 
leave off. Suger’s writings are an account of past, 
present and future; they deal with finances and trad- 
ing, building and furnishing, liturgy and iconography 
and with economic details, even to the improved 
quality of meals for the monks of the abbey. 

These are the texts which Mr. Panofsky has edited, 
translated and annotated, with remarks that are far 
more than simple elucidations of the text. They are 
a lively, fascinating and thoroughly scholarly com- 
mentary on twelfth century art, religious philosophy, 
ecclesiastical politics and general culture. They dis- 
cuss the plan of both Suger’s church and its Caro- 
lingian predecessor as far as the latter is alluded to in 
Suger’s account; they comment upon the structural 
and esthetic problems of incipient Gothic architecture 
as embodied in Suger’s rebuilding; beyond this they 
depict, by implication but most completely, a luxuri- 
ous Benedictine abbey church of the mid-twelfth 
century; and they tell us how such an undertaking was 
carried on in style by the leading French adminis- 
trator of the day. 

It hurts having to select for purposes of a review a 
few details from such a plethora of facts and ideas. But 
before doing this I want to mention an addendum 
which the author would like to communicate to 
readers. One of the questions discussed by Mr. 
Crosby (and in a modest review from my own pen, 
relative to Mr. Crosby’s first volume) concerns the 
existence or non-existence and probable shape of a 
crossing tower over the Carolingian basilica. Mr. 
Panofsky, when printing his commentary to Suger’s 
writings, had some hesitancy as to the existence of 
such a tower (pp. 160 f., n. 2). Since then he has been so 
good as to inform the reviewer of a passage which 
seems to him and to me to remove all doubts. I quote 
from Mr. Panofsky’s letter: in Hilduin’s Revelatio, ca. 
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830 (M.G.H., SS. XV, 1, p. 2), “... Pope Stephan is 
made out to say that when he entered the church in 
order to pray ‘...fui...inaecclesia . . . subtus cam- 
panas, et vidi ante altare . .. domnum Petrum et... 
domnum Paulum....’ Since the altar was in the 
crossing ... the bells... must have been above the 
crossing . . . in the tower. .. . ” Mr. Crosby’s excava- 
tions now in progress may settle further details of the 
question. 

The truly remarkable thing about Suger’s style of 
writing of his church, is his precision of expression. 
Strangely enough—and Mr. Panofsky has brought 
this out admirably—this very precision is apt to create 
difficulties. Descriptive precision in Suger’s writings 
is of two kinds. It may be scriptural and in that case, 
must be interpreted relative to a specific facet of the 
“thigher reality” of the Scriptures which is, at times, 
hard to grasp for one no longer versed in this basic 
medieval approach. A case in point is the passage of 
“De consecratione”’ in which Suger speaks of the 
Western doors of the church being directed versus 
aquilonem. The literal translation “facing north” can 
obviously not hold. So Mr. Panofsky (p. 208 ff.) inter- 
prets this to mean the side of the infidels, the adverse 
side, i.e. the side of the world (as contrasted with the 
sacred precinct of the church), an interpretation which 
is both brilliant and, to this reviewer, entirely convinc- 
ing. Throughout, the commentator notes an abundance 
of numerological references: to the apostles, to the 12 
minor prophets and to the Trinity. 

Again Suger is exceedingly precise, but on a differ- 
ent plane, when dealing with the “low realities” of 
daily life or of structural problems. Indeed, his pre- 
cision goes at times beyond that provided for in mod- 
ern English. The distinction between testudo and volta, 
e.g., often cannot be expressed. Volta, apparently a 
new-fangled term in twelfth century Latin (V. Mortet, 
Recueil des textes ..., i, 1911, $17, n. 2 and Mélange 
d’ Archéologie, 2me sér., 1915, 341 ff.), was, it seems, 
designed to express the structural character of the 
vault, and it is so understood by Mr. Panofsky. 
Testudo appears to refer primarily to the covering of 
an architectural unit whether vaulted or not and 
secondarily to the unit itself. With alternate interpre- 
tations possible, I hesitate to follow without reserva- 
tions Mr. Panofsky’s interpretation of testudo as 
nave. Several times in Suger’s text, testudo no doubt 
refers to the nave and is thus translated by Mr. 
Panofsky, e.g. p. 50, line 24 and p. 100, line 16,—the 
latter a splendid example of interpreting a difficult 
passage. In two other passages, however, the reviewer 
would suggest translating testudo with bay: the 
oratories of St. Nicholas and St. Hippolytus are in 
the lower bay of the church (p. 44, line 24), i.e. in the 
narthex underneath the chapel of St. Mary and 
Michael; similarly, in another passage (p. 88, line 30) 
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I understand Suger to say that he laid the foundations 
for a bay between the two towers; the explanatory 
term “directa” might mean “continuing the nave ina 
straight line” as interpreted by Mr. Panofsky, or it 
might mean (Thes. L.L., v, 1251 ff.) a “steep” or 
“vertical” bay between the towers. 

Volta on the other hand is used e.g. in the famous 
and frequently discussed passage (p. 108, line 5 ff.) 
in which Suger reports on an incident during the con- 
struction: a high wind rose “‘when the work on the new 
addition with its capitals and upper arches was car- 
ried forward to the peak of its height, but the main 
arches—standing by themselves—were not yet held 
together, as it were, by the bulk of the vaults (cum 
necdum principales arcus singulariter veluti voltarum 
cumulo cohaerent). The storm shook... the aforesaid 
arches, not supported by any scaffolding nor resting on 
any props ... (nullo suffultos podio, nullis renitentes 
suffragiis) but it did no harm to these isolated and 
newly made arches tottering in mid-air (titubantibus 
in alto solis et recentibus arcubus).”” The passage is 
obviously of the greatest importance for the history 
of Gothic construction, and Mr. Panofsky’s interpre- 
tation stresses this importance. For he points out that 
it must mean that the main arches, i.e. the ribs, were 
already in place and their centering had been re- 
moved, but that these ribs were not yet “held to- 
gether by the bulk of the vault,” i.e. the webs. This 
would lead to the conclusion that Suger’s masons 
used a centering only for the ribs and inserted the 
webs, without centering, between these later; in other 
words they used what is supposed to have been the 
classical High Gothic method of construction. This 
reviewer has previously found it difficult to accept the 
theory that Early Gothic vaults were already erected 
with this method of limited centering. But Mr. 
Panofsky’s interpretation of the passage in question 
seems so convincing that the reviewer is happy to 
revise his stand. As a kind of propitiatorium he would 
like to contribute a confirmatory remark to Mr. 
Panofsky’s translation of the passage; the original 
meaning of the term cumulus, according to Thes. L.L. 
iv, 1385 f., is ‘“‘a heap,” and thus the term fits the 
shape of the four webs of an Early Gothic vault very 
nicely. 

Suger has described the furnishings of the church at 
great length, and indeed, they make an impressive 
picture when viewed in the light of Mr. Panofsky’s 
commentary: the new tomb structure of the Saints 
with its golden frontal and gilded copper covering of 
the interior of the tomb vault; the golden crucifix; the 
new frontal of the main altar which incorporated the 
Carolingian frontal given by Charles the Bald; the 
early twelfth century candle sticks, all covered with 
precious stones; the ivory pulpit; lamps, vessels and 
altar; last not least, the stained glass windows of 


the chevet. The annotations discuss all these furnish- 
ings concisely and clearly. What little is left of them 
or known through old engravings is reproduced on the 
plates of Mr. Panofsky’s book. 

These carefully described furnishings, as Mr. 
Panofsky makes clear, should be seen as an integral 
part of Suger’s activity. Architecture, goldsmith’s 
work, ivory carvings, stained glass windows, stone 
sculpture and wall mosaics (p. 46, line 11) formed to 
Suger’s mind, one unit, within which inherited Caro- 
lingian pieces were merged with conservative Roman- 
esque features and progressive Gothic elements. In- 
deed, Suger never intended to be “modern” for 
modernity’s sake. Like any good autocrat he saw his 
building activity in a political light. Like Constantine 
(letter to Bishop Makarios, Life of Constantine, iii, 
26) he wanted to set up a structure about which people 
would talk. This aim alone determines his choice: a 
modern building, because of bold and striking archi- 
tecture, was filled with the most precious, most glitter- 
ing, goldsmith’s work, and surrounded by the deep 
glow of stained glass windows covered with representa- 
tions from the scriptures. Old and hallowed relics of 
art helped towards the same end, and while he could 
not carry through his plan, Suger wanted at least the 
triumph of narrating at length his project to bring 
marble columns from the Thermae of Diocletian in 
Rome to St. Denis, ferrying them around half of 
Europe. 

This leads to the one part of the book which has not 
yet been mentioned, to Mr Panofsky’s introduction, 
perhaps the most fascinating and most enchanting 
part. In 37 short pages, the personality of Suger comes 
to life and with him some of his contemporaries: the 
reformer Bernard of Clairvaux and Abelard, the 
“genius of that paranoiac sort who repels affection 
by overbearance. ...” A brilliant analysis elucidates 
the controversy between Bernard and Suger, between 
the former’s austerity, fearing the love of art, and the 
latter’s exuberantly artistic luxury, for the sake of 
God, Saint Denis, and himself, that is for the sake of 
his “institutional and personal vanity.” Suger, of 
course, occupies the center of the scene: very human 
and genial, ingenious, efficient, enjoying himself 
throughout, naively proud of his achievements in 
politics, trading, building, always willing to rational- 
ize his likes and dislikes, vain but never conceited; in 
short, somebody. 
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HIsTORIA DEL ARTE HISPANO-AMERICANO, by Diego 
Angulo Ifiiguez and Enrique Marco Dorta. Pp. 
xvi+714, figs. 831, pls. 20. Tomo i. Salvat Editores, 
S.A., Barcelona-Buenos Aires, 1945. 


This first volume, in a projected series covering all 
Spanish American art, treats only of sixteenth-cen- 
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tury architecture in Middle America and South 
America excepting Brazil. Angulo has been Professor 
of the History of Art at Madrid; Marco Dorta, at 
Seville. The first ten chapters by Angulo bear upon 
Mexico, Hispaniola, and Cuba; chapters eleven 
through seventeen are by Marco Dorta, and treat of 
South America. 

The discussion of Caribbean and Mexican architec- 
ture by Angulo is copiously illustrated, covering pre- 
Conquest art in a rapid survey; the buildings of His- 
paniola; the religious and secular architecture of 
Mexico; and the architecture of Cuba and the Carib- 
bean littoral. Summary bibliographies follow each 
chapter. The survey of pre-Conquest art is superficial 
and extraneous. The study of Hispaniola is riddled 
with inaccuracies. The Mexican chapters contain few 
ideas or monuments that have not already been treated 
by Manuel Toussaint and his Mexican pupils. Angulo’s 
chapters on the Mexican cathedrals and on the Carib- 
bean fortifications are his most substantial work, re- 
printed intact from earlier articles. Indifferent to exact 
chronology, and to the complex web of Renaissance 
colonial policy in America, Angulo has nevertheless 
described the monuments with care and accuracy. 
The descriptions of buildings, together with abundant 
illustrations, allow the student to know the physical 
form of early colonial architecture in great detail. In 
this sense, the work is a useful handbook that will not 
soon be superseded as a répertoire monumental. 
Angulo’s great service here and in his earlier articles 
has been to relate the manuscript drawings in’ the 
Archive of the Indies at Seville to the actual edifices 
built in America. 

The South American chapters by Marco Dorta are 
pioneering work, anticipated only by the useful and 
little-known, if inaccurate, survey by Miguel SolA, 
Historia del Arte Hispano-americano, Barcelona, 1935. 
The early buildings of Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia appear in Professor 
Marco’s careful descriptions as belonging to a number 
of regional styles of much variety and originality, 
shaped by the differences of environment, native 
population, and period of colonization. ‘Many im- 
portant buildings, such as the gothicizing churches of 
the seventeenth century on the north coast of Peru, 
are here illustrated and described for the first time. 

UNIVERSITY GrorcEe KuBLER 


Tue ArFricAN COLLECTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Museum, by H. A. Wieschhoff. Pp. 76; figs. 26. 
University Museum Bulletin, vol. 11, nos. 1-2. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1945. 


This bulletin is written for the casual visitor to the 
African collections of the University Museum. It pro- 
vides him with a frame of reference into which he can 
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fit the exhibits and allows him to see them in their cul- 
tural perspective. As stated in the preface, museum 
collections are little more than the illustrations of a 
book without a text, and this booklet thus becomes an 
integral part of the museum’s African offerings. 

The author has wisely eliminated the areas north 
of the Sudan from his discussion and, like the collec- 
tions, his emphasis is on Negro Africa. Part i of the 
text consists of a brief thirty-three page review of the 
history and peoples of Africa. In part ii are very read- 
able summaries of some specific cultures. These de- 
scriptions include the Bushman, Pygmies, Masai, 
Bakuba, Agni, Yoruba, and Bosso, and also the 
Buganda and Benin Kingdoms. 

Since this type of approach is essentially one of pub- 
lic relations, one wonders whether the purpose would 
not have been better served by presenting the material 


contained in part ii as the first half of the publica- 
tion. In this way it would probably see more use dur- 
ing the actual visit to the collections, while the his- 
torical review could be left for a later reading. Seventy- 
three pages cannot be read and absorbed in the 
limited time of a museum visit. The pamphlet would 
also be more usable if the names of rivers, lakes, and 
political divisions had been included on one of the 
two maps. 

As a whole this booklet is both interesting and 
informative, and the photographs by Reuben Gold- 
berg are excellent. For the average reader it should 
revise many conceptions and open up new horizons for 
the understanding and appreciation of native Africa. 

Prasopy Museum, Rosert W. Exricu 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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PuatE XXXV 
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Kovurron, Ayios Ermoyents, Pit 64. 
[McFadden] 
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Kovurton, Ayros ErMoyEnts, Toms 8, 
OsjJEcTs FROM DrRomos. 
[McFadden] 
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Puate XXXVII 
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Kovurron, Ayros Ermoyents, Toms 8, OBJECTS FROM DroMos AND ANTECHAMBER. 


[McFadden] 
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Kovurton, Aytos ErMoyEntis, Toms 8, OBJEcTS FROM ANTECHAMBER. 
[McFadden] 
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Kovurion, Ay1os ErMoyeEnts, Toms 8, OBJECTS FROM ANTECHAMBER. 
[McFadden] 
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Kourton, Ayios Ermoyents, Toms 8, Opsects FROM ANTECHAMBER AND CHAMBER. 
[McFadden] 
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Kovurton, Aytos ErMoyENIs, Toms 8, OpsEcTs FROM TomMB CHAMBER. 
[McFadden] 
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Kovurton, Ayios Ermoyenis, Toms 8, Ossects FRoM TomB CHAMBER. 
[McFadden] 
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Kourton, Ayios ERMoyENts, Toms 8, OBJECTS FROM Toms CHAMBER. 
[McFadden] 
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Kovurtion, Aytos Ermoyentis, Toms 8, OpsEcts FRoM TomB CHAMBER. 
[McFadden] 
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120 121 122 


Kovcrton, Ayros ERMoYENIs, Toms 8, OpsEcTts FRoM CHAMBER. 
[McFadden] 
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Kovurion, Ay1os Ermo yEn1s, Toms 8, OBJEcTs FROM TomMB CHAMBER. 
[McFadden] 
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Piate XLVIII 


Kovurton, Ayros ErmoyeEnis, Toms 8, OsJEcTs FROM TomB CHAMBER. 
(The object to the right of 139 is an uncatalogued iron fragment.) 
[McFadden] 
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Puate XLIX 


9312 33823 ' 67276 


H. 0.112 m. H. 0.055 m. H. 0.155 m. 
Diam. 0.08 m. Diam. 0.09 m. Diam. 0 075 m. 


9229 15469 9236 9224 


H. 0.11 m. H. 0.102 m. H. 0.09 m. H. 0.11 m. 
Diam. 0.083 m. Diam. 0.08 m. Diam. 0.086 m. Diam. 0.08 m. 


VASES IN THE TERME Museum, Rome 
See above, p. 481. 


(Photographs by kindness of the Soprintendenza alle Antichita, Rome) 
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